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PREFACE. 


Although  volumes  have  been  written  on  the  subject  of  high- 
way construction,  still  the  matter  is  widely  scattered  through  the 
pages  of  the  standard  works  on  engineering,  technical  journals 
and  periodicals,  in  pamphlets  and  reports  of  city  engineers,  and  is 
therefore  not  always  easily  accessible  when  wanted. 

The  author,  having  found  the  need  of  a  comprehensive  and 
practical  work  of  reference  upon  the  many  subjects  connected  with 
highways,  has  in  the  following  pages  endeavored  to  collate  the 
varied  mass  of  information.  In  doing  so  he  has  derived  viduable 
assistance  from  the  works  of  the  authors  mentioned  below  (which 
works  may  be  profitably  studied  by  those  desiring  further  infor- 
mation upon  the  subjects  treated  of),  and  takes  this  method  of 
acknowledging  his  indebtedness  and  thanks,  instead  of  inclosing 
every  extract  in  quotation-marks. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

BoADS  are  pathways  formed  through  a  country  to  facilitate  the 
movement  of  persons  and  exchange  of  commodities.  They  are  of 
yarious  kinds,  according  to  the  state  of  civilization  and  wealth  of 
the  country  traversed ;  thus,  they  range  from  rude  paths,  passable 
only  by  pedestrians,  to  the  comparatively  perfect  modern  road, 
passable  alike  by  persons  and  vehicles. 

The  motive  for  the  formation  of  roads  is  found  (1)  in  the  in- 
qnisitive  spirit  of  man,  and  his  desire  for  intercourse  with  his  fel- 
lows; (2)  in  the  necessity  of  obtaining  provisions  for  his  sustenance 
in  times  of  scarcity;  and  (3)  in  the  desire  to  gratify  hi"-  fancies 
with  the  products  of  other  localities. 

With  the  progress  of  civilization  and  the  congregation  of  men 
in  cities  and  towns  their  wants  multiply,  and  the  products  of  the 
earth  have  to  be  collected  and  transported  to  supply  them.  Th*" 
collecting,  transporting,  and  exchanging  of  products  is  trade  or 
commerce,  and  its  importance  and  expansion  are  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  facilities  afforded. 

Countries  inhabited  by  the  least  civilized  people  whose  wants 
are  supplied  by  nature  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  dwellings 
are  almost  destitute  of  roads;  hence  it  has  come  to  be  said  that 
roads  are  the  physical  symbol  by  which  to  measure  the  progress  of 
any  age  or  people.  "  If  the  community  is  stagnant,  the  condition 
of  the  roads  will  indicate  the  fact ;  if  they  have  no  roads,  they  are 
Bftvages.'' 

Although  roads  are  the  offspring  of  civilization,  they  have  be- 
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come  the  chief  factors,  if  not  indeed  the  means,  for  its  advancement. 
Without  them  the  invention  of  printing  and  other  arts  so  beneficial 
to  the  welfare  of  men  would  separately  be  ineffectual,  or  productive 
of  advantages  of  a  very  limited  extent.  Without  roads,  the  inter- 
change of  advantages,  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical,  which  now 
takes  place  in  ail  highly  civilized  countries  between  the  rural  and 
urban  population,  could  not  be  maintained;  without  them,  indeed, 
large  towns  or  cities  could  not  continue  to  exist.  The  supply  of 
the  population  collected  in  such  places,  with  the  various  products 
of  agriculture  necessary  to  their  physical  existence,  could  not  be 
sustained.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  would  the  rural  population 
affording  that  supply  be  benefited  by  a  return  in  exchange  of  the 
refinements  of  the  town,  and  the  various  articles  of  luxury  and 
necessity  obtained  by  commerce  from  every  part  of  the  globe. 

It  is  frequently  asserted  that,  since  the  introduction  and  de- 
velopment of  railroads,  the  latter  have  assumed  to  a  greater  and 
greater  degree  the  functions  of  the  common  road,  and  that  high- 
ways are  no  longer  an  indication  of  progress.  This  is  true  to  only 
a  limited  extent.  Railroads  have  changed  the  character  of  the 
traffic  on  the  common  roads,  and  personal  travel  for  business 
or  pleasure  is  no  longer  dependent  upon  the  condition  of  the  high- 
ways; but  commercial  intercourse  as  represented  in  the  exchange 
of  products  is  as  much  dependent  upon  the  condition  of  the  public 
road  to-day  as  it  ever  was,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  impossible  to 
construct  a  railroad  to  the  door  of  each  producer  and  consumer. 
Hence  railroads  never  can  supersede  the  common  road,  and  every 
ton  of  freight  carried  by  them  must  be  conveyed  over  a  highway 
at  either  or  both  terminals,  and  the  cost  of  this  highway  transpor- 
tation has  a  marked  influence  not  alone  upon  the  price  paid  by  the 
consumer,  but  also  on  the  profit  realized  by  the  producer. 

If  railroads  may  be  compared  to  the  arteries  of  a  living  body, 
then  the  common  roads  are  the  veins,  and  each  is  equally  neces- 
sai7  in  quickening  and  communicating  life  to  the  parts  to  which 
they  lead.  But  the  true  relation  between  railroads  and  wagon-roads 
frequently  seems  to  be  lost  sight  of;  the  functions  of  each  are  quite 
different  and  in  no  sense  rivals.  The  highway  serves  the  very 
important  purpose  of  effecting  local  intercourse  and  of  connect- 
ing the  local  freight  and  passenger  traffic  with  the  railroad  service. 
Roads  running  parallel  to  the  railroad  and  connecting  towzis  al- 
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ready  joined  by  the  railrosul  are  of  but  little  imporlutice.  It  ifi  the 
roads  ruuuing  at  au  augle  with  the  railroad  and  counectmg  it  with 
the  country  to  the  right  and  left,  thus  acting  as  feeders,  that  re- 
quire Attention  in  modern  times.  In  Baden,  Germany,  this  rela- 
tion of  the  roadfi  to  the  railroads  was  early  recognized  by  striking 
from  the  list  of  state*  rnadn  all  those  that  ran  parallel  to  the  rail- 
road or  had  lost  their  importance  by  its  construction,  in  onler  to 
8aT6  funds  for  the  support  of  the  others;  while  most  of  those  run- 
Tiing  aorosfl  the  niilmad,  if  they  crossed  at  a  station  so  that  they 
served  as  feeders,  were  raised  to  the  grade  of  state  roads. 

The  importance  of  roiwls  to  the  welfare  of  nations  was  not  un- 
known to  the  ancients.  The  senate  of  Athens,  the  governments 
of  Lacedsemon,  Thebes  and  other  states  of  Greece  bestowed  much 
care  upon  them.  The  Carthaginians  were  systematic  and  scientitic 
road-makers:  they  built  up  and  consolidated  an  empire  so  promi- 
nent in  military  and  naval  achievements  and  in  the  arts  and 
industries  of  civilized  life  that  for  four  hundred  years  it  was 
»blo  to  hold  its  own  against  the  pre|ionderaiice  of  (Greece  and 
Rome. 

In  Pern  the  Incas  built  great  roads,  the  remains  of  which  attest 
their  magnificence.  Humboldt  in  his  •*  Aspects  of  Nature  '*  speaks 
of  the  mountain  road  from  Quito  to  Cuzco  as  *'  a  marvellous  work, 
not  inferior  to  the  most  i»uposing  Roman  roadways."  It  was  from 
1500  to  2(XX)  miles  in  length,  and  most  of  it  was  at  an  elevation  of 
oter  l'2»fM)0  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  it  was  ^0  feel  wide  and 
paved  with  stones  10  feet  square,  and  had  a  running  stream  and  a 
row  of  shade-trees  on  each  side.  Prescott  in  his  "  History  of 
Peru,"  in  speaking  of  this  road,  says  that  "it  wa^t  rondncted  over 
sierras  covered  with  snow;  galleries  were  cut  through  tlic  living 
rtx-k:  rivers  were  crossed  by  means  of  bridges  swung  suspended  in 
the  air;  precipices  were  scaled  by  stairways  liewn  out  of  the  native 
bed,  and  ravines  of  hideous  deptli  were  tilled  up  with  solid  ma- 
sonrr." 

As  to  when  paved  roads  were  first  introduced  little  is  known, 
but  Stmbo  informs  us  that  the  city  of  Bubylon  was  paved  at  a 
very  early  date.  The  date  assigned  (2(H10  r.c.)  is  perhaps  fabulous, 
though  it  was  rjuitc  within  the  capacity  of  the  builders  of  the  cit? 
wallt),  palaces,  and  bridges  across  the  Euphraies  to  pave  the  city 
in  good  style. 
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The  highway  leading  from  Babylon  to  Memphis  was  paved  at 
an  early  date,  and  along  it  arose  the  cities  of  Nineveh,  Palmyra, 
Damascus,  Tyre,  Antioch,  and  other  great  commercial  cities. 

The  Romans  learned  the  art  of  making  paved  roada  from  the 
Carthaginians,  and  the  highways  constructed  by  them  are  great 
monuments  in  this  department  of  art. 

The  first  Roman  road  was  constructed  under  the  direction  of 
the  censor  Appius  Claudius  (312  B.C.).  This  road,  named  after  him 
the  Appian  Way,  was  frequently,  on  account  of  its  excellence,  called 
the  "  queen  of  roads."  Under  Augustus  and  Julius  Caesar  the 
Roman  capital  was  made  to  communicate  with  all  the  chief  towns 
by  paved  roadways,  and  during  the  last  African  war  a  road  of  this 
kind  was  constructed  from  Spain  through  Gaul  to  the  Alps. 
Later  these  great  lines  of  communication  were  extended  through 
Savoy,  Dauphine,  and  Provence;  through  Germany,  every  part  of 
Spain,  through  Gaul,  and  even  to  Constantinople ;  through  Hungary, 
Macedonia,  and  to  the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  Xeither  did  the  in- 
terposition of  seas  obstruct  the  labor  or  daunt  the  enterprise  of  this 
great  people.  The  lines  of  communication  thus  constructed  to  the 
shores  of  the  continent  of  Europe  were  continued  at  corresponding 
points  of  the  neighboring  islands  and  continents.  Sicily,  Corsica^ 
Sardinia,  England.  Africa,  and  Asia  were  accordingly  penetrated 
and  intersected  by  roads,  forming  the  continuation  of  the  great 
Euroi)ean  lines.  These  gigantic  works  were  the  most  solid  struc- 
tures of  their  kind  which  have  been  formed  in  any  age,  and  many 
of  them  still  remain,  often  forming  the  fouudution  of  modem  roads 
and  in  some  instances  constituting  the  road-surface  now  used. 
From  these  remains  and  the  accounts  of  ancient  writers  we  are  en- 
abled to  follow  the  methods  employed  in  their  construction.  The 
engineering  appears  to  have  been  very  simple.  A  prominent  land- 
mark was  selected  in  the  direction  desired,  and  the  road  located  on 
an  absolute  straight  line  without  reference  to  intervening  obstacles. 
The  roads  were  divided  into  military  and  local  ways.  The  first 
were  built  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  troops  and  to  connect  the 
capital  with  the  jirincipal  cities  and  strategic  points.  They  were 
constructed  and  kept  in  repair  by  the  imj>erial  government.  The 
second  wer*?  the  routes  of  commerce  and  connected  towns  and  trade 
centres,  and  were  constructed  to  facilitate  the  relations  and  inter- 
ct>ur5e  of  traftic:  they  were  built  and  maintained  by  the  municipal 
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goreniments.     The  width  of  the  roads  varied  from  8  to  20  feet, 

ud  the  method  of  constractlon  was  as  follows:    A  trench  was  ex- 

«v»ted  the  entire  len^h  and  width  of  the  roadway;  in  this  trench 

the nwd  materials  were  placed,  iirninged  in  four  layers  having  a  total 

thicknew  of  about  3  feet:     (I)  the  atatumen^  consisting  of  two 

courscfi  of  large  flat  stones  laid  in   lime-mortar;     ifi)  the  rudujt, 

comjmscd  of  broken  stones  mixed  with  one  third  their  quantity  of 

lini«  and  well    consolidated   by   ntmming;      (3)    the   nucleus,  a 

fixture  of  broken  brick,  potsherds,  tiles,  gravel,  and  lime;     (4) 

^p  sufnma    cruHta^    a    pavement    of    irregularly-Klmped    stones 

about  gJK    inoheg    thick,    closely  jointed    nnd    fitted    with    the 

DtttJOflt   nicety.       These    roads    bore    uninjured    the    weight    of 

w'Diim8,  obeliifiks,  and  other  immense   blocks   of  stone  weighing 

""tidreds  of  Ions;  notwithstanding  this  the  utmost  weight  which 

Pach  c*iiiP8  of  vehicle  was  permitted  to  carry  was  regulated  by  law, 

^^^  those  laws  were  strictly  enforced.     Although  those  roads  were 

^'"JHently  durable,  they  were  deticient  in  the  other  qualities  re- 

*l'*i*'ite  for  a  good   roivd.  and   Horace  states  that  they  were  "  less 

|**''^iug  to  people  who  travel  slowly." 

Ill  the  brcaking-up  of  society  which  followed  the  decline  of  the 
J  "^'^^au  Empire,  the  roads  fell  out  of  repair  and  finally  into  I'uin. 
^Br"'"iiig  the  Dark  Ages  they  were  regarded  witli  terror  i\&  aids  to 
^••^ii^der,  and  such  intercouse  as  was  maintained  took  place  almost 
^^F'^iiwivelii'  by  rude  patlis  capable  of  being  passed  on  foot,  or  at  best 
^B^  ■worsts.  With  the  reconstruction  uf  society  in  Eur(>])C  the  roads 
^W'fc*lunlly  became  practicable  for  pack-animals  and  the  rude  vehicles 
*^*  *  lie  lime;  but  no  serious  attempt  was  mmie  to  restore  or  replace 
pubhc  highways  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
'lit  this  time  the  revival  of  road  construction  was  almost  sirnul- 
>ua  in  England  and  France,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  other 
'f  countries  of  Europe  took  up  the  mutter. 

llei^aniing  tlie  condition  uf  the  English  highways  a  hundred 

'**  fifty  yeara  ago,  Lord  Macauhiy  tells  us  that  it  was  no  uncom- 

^*^^  thing  for  the  fniits  of  the  earth  to  rot  in  one  place  when  a  score 

tJiiles  away  the  people  were  suffering  from  a  scarcity  of  the  very 

^*i  vbich  was  8i)oiling  and  almost  within  their  reach.     The  roads 

**re8(j  wretched  that  the  food  could  not  be  transported.     At  this 

^^lecttch  parish  was  obliged  to  build   and    maintain  the   roads 

^*tlun  its  confines,  and  it  not  infrequently  happened  that  a  poor 
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and  impoverished  agricultural  community  was  expected  to  maintain 
a  highway  betweeu  iwo  rich  itiid  i»nii*])eroiis  towns. 

Mr.  Arthur  Young  in  hia  "  !Six  Muutlis'  Tour  in  the  North  of 
En^Iund  '*  gives  us  thti  following  aucount  of  the  state  of  the  roads 
at  that  timo  (177i>):  *'  I  know  not  in  the  wliole  range  of  language 
terms  sufficienlly  expressive  to  describe  this  infernal  road.  Let  me 
most  seriously  euutiou  all  travellers  who  may  accidentally  propose  to 
travel  this  terrible  nmniry  In  avoid  ii  \ia  thuy  would  the  devil;  for 
a  thou  wind  to  one  they  break  tfieir  necks  or  their  limbs,  by  over- 
throws or  breaking-downs.  They  will  here  meet  with  ruts,  which 
I  nieartured.  actually  four  feet  deep,  and  floating  with  n»nd  only 
from  a  wet  flummer.  What,  therefore*  must  it  be  after  a  winter? 
The  only  mending  it  receives  is  tumbling  in  some  loose  stones, 
which  pcrve  no  other  purpose  than  joUing  a  carriage  in  the  most 
intolerable  uitmner.  Thest'  arc  not  merely  opinions,  but  facts;  for 
I  actually  parsed  three  carts  broken  down  in  these  eighteen  miles 
of  execrable  memory." 

England  sought  to  improve  the  ill-condition  of  her  highways  by 
the  establishnuiit  of  a  oomi»rehen8ive  system  of  turnpikes,  and  he- 
fore  the  beginning  of  this  century  thirty  thousand  miles  of  these 
roads  had  been  built;  but  they  were  constructed  in  such  an  imper- 
fect maTincr  that  they  were  but  little  improvement  on  the  old 
roads.  Even  us  late  us  liSOO  the  roads  au8wt^r*;d  the  description  of 
Mr.  Young,  and  little  improvement  was  effected  till  the  advent  of 
MacAdam  and  Telford.  Contemporaries  and  in  tome  respects  ad- 
vocates of  rival  Hystems,  to  thetie  two  men  England  owes  her 
present  admirable  system  of  roads;  and  Charles  Dickens  wrote: 
*'  Our  shops,  our  hoi'ses'  legs,  our  boots,  our  hearts,  have  all  been 
benefited  by  the  introduction  of  MaeAdam." 

The  French  and  the  Swiss  probably  have  l.he  best  highways  of 
any  of  the  Eiirojiean  countries.  Until  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  llie 
roads  of  France  received  no  more  attention  than  did  those  of  Eng- 
land. This  monarch  had  several  Hnu  roads  made  in  tht' environs  of 
Paris  for  his  personal  use  and  pleat^ure.  TJiey  were  very  wide  and 
paved  only  in  the  centre.  Shortly  after  the  construction  of  thc^se 
royal  roads  the  nation  l>egan  to  appreciate  the  advantage  of  good 
roads.but  it  was  not  until  the  advent  of  the  first  Napoleon  that  the 
modern  system  of  magnificent  highways  was  inaugurated,  solely  for 
military  purposes,  and  this  object  hns  never  been   lost  sight  of;  so 
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that,  although  in  modern  times  their  nse  as  a  meane  of  communica- 
tion for  the  people  accoiintg  for  their  great  and  iucreaaing  number, 
it  is  largely  owing  to  their  military  character  that  the  French  gov- 
erumeut  expends  the  enormous  sums  it  does  annually  on  the 
national  roads. 

The  material  and  financial  prosperity,  thriftinese.  and  content- 
ment of  the  French  people  has  long  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
world;  neither  internal  revohition  nor  defeat  from  abroad  appears 
to  have  entaiie<l  upon  them  bunlens  too  heavy  for  them  to  bear. 
Students  of  economic  problems  ascribe  this  marvellous  condition  to 
the  far-reaching  and  aplendirlly  maintained  system  of  highways,  on 
which  the  obstacles  to  economical  transportation  have  been  reduced 
to  the  minimum. 

In  the  United  States  the  highways  have  not  improved  as  rapidly 
sfi  other  institutions;  in  fact,  they  are  very  inferior  to  those  of 
Europe.  The  reason  for  tins  may  be  attributed  tu  several  causes, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  (1|  thn  escellenue  of  the  railroad 
•TBteras  and  waterways;  (}t)  the  indifference  of  those  in  charge  of 
highway  maintenance;  (3)  the  want  of  appreciation  of  the  benefits 
of  gotwl  roads  and  the  fear  of  in^rL■lk^e(l  laxHtiou  on  the  part  of  the 
rural  population:  (4)  the  dispersion  of  the  jieople  over  large 
: areas  in  their  seai'ch  for  deiiirable  localities  for  residence;  and  (5) 
the  ill-efffH*tB  of  the  system  requiring  the  personal  service  of  the 
xnral  population  on  the  highways. 

The  experience  of  Europe  in  road  improvement  shows  that  the 
fghways  should  be  Laken  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  liands  of 
lo*'-al  authorities,  and  ailministered  by  either  national  or  state  gov- 
>rrkmenC9  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  people  who  use  the 
ind^i  and  that  uh  the  whole  public   is  benefited   by  go<Hl  roads, 
[liereforo  all  should  pay  for  their  improvement  and  maintenance 
This  view  of  the  subject  is  not  new  in  the  Unitwl  States,  for  Wasli- 
[jngton   recommended  in  a  letter  to  Patrick  Henry  that  the  roads 
if  Virginia  he.  taken  away  from  tlje  control  of  the  county  courts 
md   be  given  to  the  iState  authorities.     One   of  Hamilton's   j)et 
themes  was  that  of  rojul   improvement,  and   he  recognized   thor- 
oughly that  roads  left  to  local  authority  would  never  lie  satisfac- 
Lirily  built.     Ouring  the  past  ninety  years  there  has  been  more  or 
^88  national  legislation  in  regard  to  common  roads-     Several  very 
imprehensLve  mcaiiurea  have  parsed  one  or  another  of  the  Houses 
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of  the  National  Congress,  but  the  only  road  of  any  conae<]uence 

oon^trueled  by  the  government  was  the  national  road  (650^  niilee  in 
len^h,  yO  feot  in  width,  uiid  initcadrtinizwi  for  a  witith  of  30  feet), 
■which  it  originally  was  intended  should  go  from  the  tide-water  of  tho 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Ohio  River.  It  waa  built  from  Cumberland 
hi  Marylotd  to  a  jioinl  in  Ohio  several  hundred  ntiles  fnim  the 
Oliic  River,  and  there  it  was  allowed  to  stop,  i>iMug  tinuHy  donated 
to  the  States  throngh  which  it  passes.  In  tliia  way  ended  the  first 
great  effort  of  tlie  Feileml  (Government  to  build  and  e^tablisli,  or  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  iStates  cuntemplatod,  a  eyatem  of  post- 
roads  all  over  the  country. 

The  date  of  the  Hret  introtluction  of  street  pavements  cannot  be 
determined  with  certainty.  Livy  inforuiH  ns  that  in  the  year  5**4 
(alxnit  170  B.C.)  the censnrs caused  tlie  streets  of  Rome  to  be  ptived 
from  the  ox  market  to  the  tein]ile  uf  Venus.  Streets  paved  with  lava» 
haviogdeep  rut.^  worn  by  the  wheeln  of  ehariots,  and  ruisetl  banks 
on  each  side  for  foot-pa<isengers,  are  found  at  Pompeii  and  Ilercu- 
laueum. 

Abflcrahnnin.tbe  caliph  of  Cordova,  Spain,  cjiused  the  streets  of 
that  city  to  he  solidly  paved,  a.h.  *?36  (a.p,  950),  and  a  man 
might  wnlk  after  sunset  ten  miles  in  a  straight  line  by  tiie  light  of 
the  public  lamps. 

Tile  date  id  the  first  introduction  of  pavements  into  Ixpiidon  is 
unknown,  but  tlic  Klrccts  of  Uuit  city  were  not  paved  at  the  vnd  of 
the  eleventh  century.  It  in  related  that  in  the  year  11 JK)  the 
chur<^h  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow  in  Cheapside  was  unroofed  by  a 
violent  wind,  and  tiuit  four  pillars,  '2G  feet  in  length,  sunk  so  deep 
into  the  ground  that  scarcely  4  feet  of  them  appeared  above  the 
surface  of  the  soft  earth  fonning  the  street.  Holborn  was  first 
pavcnl  in  1417,  and  Srnitbheid  iu  Ifil-I,  The  first  act  for  paving 
and  improving  the  City  of  I»ndon  was  juissed  in  1532.  The 
streets  were  descrihetl  in  the  simply-worded  statute  as  "Tjry 
foul,  ami  full  of  ])its  and  sloughs,  so  as  to  be  mighty  perilous  and 
noyous,  sis  well  far  nil  the  king's  subjects  on  horseback  as  on  foot 
with  carriages  *'  (litters). 

The  capital  of  PVauce  was  not  paved  iu  the  twelfth  centnry,  for 
Rigord,  the  physician  and  historian  of  Philip  II.,  relates  that,  tbe 
king  standing  one  day  at  a  window  of  his  palace  near  the  Seine 
and  observing  that  the  carriages  which  passed  threw  up  the  dirt 
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in  8Wph  a  nm»ner  that  it  produced  a  most  offensive  stench,  his 
majesty  resfdved  to  ri^niody  this  intolerable  nuisanoe  by  pausing 
the  streets  to  l)e  paved,  which  was  accordingly  done.  The  orders 
for  this  purpose  were  issued  by  the  government  in  the  year  1184, 
Olid  upon  that  occasion,  it  is  said^  the  name  of  the  city,  which  was 
\\\vu  railed  Lutetia,  on  account  of  its  dirtiness,  was  changed  to  that 
of  I'aris. 

Dijt}n«  France,  hml  paved  streets  us  early  as  1391,  and  it  is  re- 
lanarked  by  historians  that  after  this  was  done  dangerotiB  disease?, 
[cuch  lis  dysentery,  6}x>Lted  fever,  and  others,  became  less  frequent 
I  in  that  city^ 

In  the  Unite«l  Stjitofl,  Boston,  Mass.,  ap]>ears  to  have  been  the 
first  city  to  i>ave  its  streets,  for  wiien  Josselj-n  visited  that  city  in 
1063  ho  found  many  streets  [juved  with  pebbles;  and  Ward  said  in 
1099:  ••  The  biiildiTigs,  like  their  women,  being  neat  and  handsome, 
•and  their  streets,  like  the  hcart-s  of  the  nude  inluii)itnnts.  are  paved 
with  i>ebble/'  Drake  says  that  the  paving  of  the  public  streets 
i began  very  early  and  was  made  of  imporiancc  after  ITUU;  tlie  side- 
valkB  were  also  eiirly  paved  with  uubblc:*tones  and  flags. 

We  learn  that  the  firet  reguhn*  paving  of  a  rhihidelphia  street 
was  due  to  mi  accident.  A  man  on  horseback  being  mired  and 
thrown  from  his  horse,  breaking  his  log,  a  subscription  was  raised 
and  the  street  paved  with  pebbles  from  the  river-bank.  In  ITl'J 
many  sidewalks  were  being  pjived  with  brick  and  the  cartway  with 
cobblestone. 

In   1750  the  graud  jury  represented   the  great   need  of  paved 

»t^, '' so  as  to  remedy  the  extreme  (Hrtiness  and  miry  state  of 
iihe  streets;"  but  the  first  general  effort  worthy  of  mention  to  pave 
; be  streets  was  made  in  ]7(>l-tj'J,  and  theu  the  only  means  applied 
[to  the  puri>osc  was  that  produceil  by  lotteries. 

Authority  to  construct  toll-roiuls  was  first  granted  in  England, 
[in  l:Hb,  but  their  construction  did  not  become  general  until  1070, 
md  they  were  entirely  abolished  in  1HT«. 

In  the  United  States  the  tirst  toll-road  company  was  incorpo- 
rated in  Pennsylania  in  171»2,  to  construct  and  maintain  an 
artiticial  road  from  Philadelphia  to  Lancaster,  a  distance  of  al>out 
TO  milep.  The  framers  of  the  act  authorizing  the  construction  of 
this  road  recognized  the  importance  of  the  relation  l^etween  the 
load  and  the  width  of  the  wheel-tire.      The  rate  of  toll  was  graded 
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according  to  the  width  of  the  tire,  and  the  maximTim  load  to  bo 
carried  by  the  different  widths  of  tire  waa  distinctly  stated. 
Vehicles  with  tires  of  less  breadth  than  four  inches  were  not 
allowed  to  cany  more  than  two  and  a  half  tons  between  the  first 
day  of  December  and  the  first  day  of  May^  and  not  more  than  three 
tons  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  act  also  provided  for  the  placing  of  milestones  and  the 
erection  of  guide-posts  at  all  intersecting  roads,  with  the  name  of 
the  place  to  which  they  led  and  its  approximate  distance  in.  miles. 

Though  considerable  advance  in  processes  and  machines  have 
been  made  daring  the  past  hundred  years,  the  two  chief  factors  in 
the  preservation  of  roads  so  ably  regulated  in  the  above  mentioned 
act  are  still  the  same,  and  in  many  cases  are  the  cause  of  the  evils 
we  suffer  from  in  the  shape  of  bad  highways. 


A  TREATISE  ON  HIGHWAY  CONSTRTICTION. 


CHAPTER  L 
PAVEMENTS. 


1.  General  Considerations. — The  object  of  a  pavement  is  (1)  to 
secure  a  water-tight  covering  that  will  preserve  the  natural  soil 
from  the  effects  of  moisture,  and  not,  as  commonly  supposed,  to 
support  the  vehicles,  the  weight  of  which  and  that  of  the  covering 
material  must  be  actually  borne  by  the  natural  soil.  (3)  To  fur- 
nish a  smooth  surface  on  which  the  force  of  traction  will  be 
reduced  to  the  least  possible  amount,  and  over  which  vehicles  may 
pass  with  safety  and  expedition  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

2.  The  Qaalitiet  essential  to  a  good  pavement  may  be  stated  as 
follows : 

(1)  It  should  be  impervious. 

(2)  It  should  afford  good  foothold  for  horses. 

(3)  It  should  be  hard  and  durable,  so  as  to  resist  wear  and  dis- 
integration. 

(4)  It  should  be  adapted  to  every  grade. 

(5)  It  should  suit  every  class  of  traffic. 

(6)  It  should  offer  the  minimum  resistance  to  traction, 

(7)  It  should  be  noiseless. 

(8)  It  should  yield  neither  dust  nor  mud. 

(9)  It  should  be  easily  cleaned. 

(10)  It  should  be  cheap. 
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3.  Interests  affected  in  the  Selection. — Of  the  above  require- 
ments, numbers  2,  4,  5,  and  6  affect  the  traffic  and  determine  the 
cost  of  haulage  by  the  limitations  of  loads,  speed,  wear  and  tear  of 
horses  and  vehicles.  If  the  surface  is  rough  or  the  foothold  bad, 
the  weight  of  the  load  a  horse  can  draw  is  decreased,  thus  necessi- 
tating the  making  of  more  trips  or  the  employment  of  more  horses 
and  vehicles  to  move  a  given  weight.  A  defective  surface  necessi- 
tates a  reduction  in  the  speed  of  movement  and  consequent  loss 
of  time;  it  increases  the  wear  of  horses,  thus  decreasing  their  life- 
service,  and  lessens  the  value  of  their  current  services;  it  also  in- 
creases the  cost  of  maintaining  vehicles  and  harness. 

Numbers  T,  8,  and  9  affect  the  occupiers  of  the  adjacent  premises, 
who  suffer  from  the  effect  of  dust  and  noise;  and  second,  the  own- 
ers of  said  premises,  whose  income  from  rents  is  diminished  where 
these  disadvantages  exist. 

Numbers  3  and  10  affect  the  taxpayers  alone,  first  as  to  the  length 
of  time  during  which  the  covering  remains  serviceable,  and  second 
as  to  tlie  amount  of  the  annual  repairs.  Number  1  affects  the 
adjacent  occupiers  principally  on  hygienic  grounds.  Numbers  7 
and  8  affect  both  traffic  and  occupiers. 

4.  Selection  of  Pavements. — In  the  selecting  of  the  most  suita- 
ble pavement,  whether  for  a  street  or  a  country  road,  all  classes  of 
citizens  are  alike  interested;  for  of  all  the  systems  of  intercom- 
munication none  is  brought  into  moie  direct  contact  with  the  peo- 
ple tlian  the  public  highway,  and  its  effect  upon  the  price  of 
commodities  is  felt  by  all.  Not  a  ton  of  agricultural  or  mechani- 
cal produce  can  reach  its  destination  without  first  and  last  paying 
toll  to  the  condition  of  the  highway  over  which  it  has  to  be  hauled; 
in  the  form  of  time,  wear  and  tear  of  horses,  harness,  and  vehicles 
thus  enhancing  its  cost  to  the  consumer  without  any  increased 
benefit  to  the  producer,  who  must  be  compeusated  for  the  coat  of 
all  unnecessary  expensed  of  transportation  due  to  the  ill  condition 
of  the  highway. 

5.  Cost  of  Wagon  Transportation. — It  is  ai>parent  that  but  fev 
people  comprehend  tlie  cost  of  transportation  by  horses  and  wagons, 
or  realize  the  amount  of  money  iiiinually  wasted  by  the  ill  condi- 
tion of  the  roadways. 

Table  I  shows  from  actual  observation  the  cost  of  moving  a 
load  of  one  ton  u  distance  of  one  mile  on  level  roadways  with 
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different  pavements  in  the  usual  comlition  in  which  they  are  main- 
tained. The  excessive  Hiuouut  of  these  charges  is  seen  when  it 
is  remembered  that  the  same  goods  using  the  roadwaya  are  now 
carried  by  the  railroads  at  an  average  cost  of  ^  of  a  cent  per  ton- 
mile. 

TABLE  I. 
Cost  of  TBAitepoRTATiON   by  Uorses  akd  Waoonb  feb  Tom-uilb  on 

DlFFEIlKNT    KOAD-COVBBINOa. 

Iron  rails. 1.23  cents  per  tOD-mlle 

Aaplialt 3.70 

Stone,  paring,  dry  and  in  good  order 5.83  "  *' 

ordinary  condilion 12.00  "  " 

covered  with  mud  21.30  "  " 

Broken  atone,  dry  and  in  good  order. B.OO  "  " 

"         ■•       moist     •*     "        "      10.30  "  " 

"         "      ordinary  coDdtiloQ ..11.00  "  '■ 

"         "       covered  with  mud '..  14.30  "  " 

"         '•       ruts  and  mud 26.00  "  " 

Eanii,  dry  nud  bani. IS.OO 

"      ruianndniud 39.00  "  " 

Gravel,  Ioo«c 51.60  "  " 

••       compiicted 12.80  "  " 

Plank,  good  coudilion 9.80  "  " 

8«nd,  wet 32.60  "  '• 

•*     dry 64.00 

6-  In  1890  tlie  railroads  of  the  United  States  carried  over 
600,000,000  tons  of  freight.  Most  if  not  idl  of  this  Iiad  to  be  han- 
dled at  one  or  both  terminals  in  wagons.  If  the  distance  hanled 
was  bat  one  mile  and  the  rate  per  ton-mile  02;^  cents,  which  is  the 
average  rate  of  haulage,  the  cost  would  be  $133,500»000.  The  low 
rate  of  railroad  transportation  has  been  ai.!hieved  by  careful  and 
scientific  study,  and  by  daily  attention  to  every  jwrtion  of  the  road- 
bed and  rolling  stock.  Defective  parts  are  instantly  removed  and 
new  ones  substituted  so  that  the  roiul  is  always  in  good  order.  But 
pavements  once  laid  are  left  to  batter  tlie  vehicles,  and  the  vehi- 
cles, in  return,  to  pound  the  pavements:  little  or  no  attention 
being  paid  to  them  until  tliey  finally  become  nnendurablo  and  are 
entirely  renewed.  Moreover,  on  every  well-managed  railroad  the 
sl«tiatic8  of  cost  of  transportation  are  the  subject  of  the  most  sci- 
ectiBc  study,  and  at  the  end  of  eaoli  year  tt  is  exactly  ascertained 


just  how  mncli  it  has  cost  to  haul  a  ton  of  freiglit  one  mile,  and 
what  proportion  of  this  is  for  train  service,  what  for  maintenance  of 
rolling  stock,  what  for  maintenance  of  way,  and  so  on:  whereas 
very  few  engineers  in  charge  of  highways  have  attempted  to  find 
out  accurately  what  is  the  relative  damage  done  to  vehicles  and 
horses  hy  different  kinds  of  pavements,  what  is  the  relative  amount 
of  force  retjuired  to  draw  a  unit  of  weight  ou  dilfereut  surfaces, 
what  is  the  relative  eofit  of  maintaining  ditferent  pavements  during 
a  term  of  years  under  a  unit  of  traffic,  or  what  is  the  exact  propor- 
tion of  hordes  falling  on  different  surfaces. 

7.  Effect  of  Seducing  the  Cost  of  Wagon  Transportion. — If  the 
cost  of  wagon  tmnsportation  could  be  ri'dnccd  by  the  improvement 
of  the  highways  to,  say,  five  cents  per  ton-mile,  what  would  be  the 
result  P  It  would  create  an  annual  saving  of  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars and  it  wonld  put  in  motion  a  large  tonnage  of  various  kinds  of 
merchandise  that  cannot  now  he  handled  with  profit;  it  would  giro 
a  large  margin  of  profit  on  many  prodtids  which  are  now  moved 
with  little  profit,  and  would  directly  beuetit  both  the  producer  and 
the  consumer. 

The  cost  of  wagon  transportation  over  the  roads  of  France  does 
not  exceed  one  third  the  like  expense  in  America,  it  being  commou 
in  rural  districts  to  haul  three  tons  and  in  the  cities  from  three  to 
five  tons  net  freight  with  one  horse. 

8.  Problem  involved  in  the  Selection  of  Pavements. — The  prob- 
lem involved  in  the  selection  of  the  roost  suitable  pavement  is 
composed  of  the  following  factors:  first,  adaptability;  second, 
desirability;  third,  serviceability;  fourth,  durability:  fifth,  cost. 

9.  Adaptability. — The  best  pavement  for  any  given  roadway 
will  depeu<l  altogether  on  local  circumstances.  Pavements  must  be 
aiiapted  to  the  uUis^  of  traffic  that  will  use  them.  The  pavement 
snitublo  for  a  road  tlu^ough  au  agricultural  district  will  not  be 
suitable  for  the  streets  of  a  manufacturing  centre,  nor  will  the 
covering  suitable  for  heavy  traffic  bo  suitable  for  a  pleasure-drive 
or  a  residential  district. 

General  experience  indicates  the  relative  fitneas  of  the  several 
materials  as  follows : 

For  country  roads,  suburban  streets,  and  pleasure-drives,  broken 
stone.  For  streets  having  heavy  and  constant  traffic,  rectangular 
blocks  of  stone  laid  on  a  concrete  foundation  with  the  joints  filled 
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irith  bituminous  or  Portland  cement  grout.  For  streets  devoted 
to  retail  trade  and  where  comparative  uoiselesBuess  is  esseiitiu], 
asphalt,  wood,  or  brick. 

10.  Desirability. — The  desirability  of  a  pavement  is  its  posseg- 
siou  oi  qualities  which  make  it  satisfactory  to  the  people  usiug  and 
seeing  it.  Between  two  pavements  alike  in  cost  and  durability, 
people  will  have  preferences  arising  from  the  condition  of  their 
health,  personal  prejudices,  and  various  other  intangible  influences, 
causing  them  to  select  one  rather  than  the  other  in  their  respective 
streeu.  Such  selections  are  often  made  against  the  demonstrated 
economies  of  the  case,  and  usually  in  ignorance  of  them.  When- 
ever one  kind  of  pavement  is  niore  economical  and  satisfactory  to 
use  than  is  any  other,  there  should  not  be  any  difference  of  opin- 
ion about  securing  it,  either  as  a  new  pavement  or  in  the  replace- 
ment of  an  old  one. 

Popular  prejudices  about  pavements  aflfect  the  prices  of  real 
estate  upon  paved  streets,  and  so  help  to  determine  their  desir- 
ability. A  stranger's  impresHion  of  a  city  or  town  depends  largely 
n])on  the  ease  with  which  ho  can  go  from  place  to  place  in  the 
transaction  of  business  or  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  he  is 
pleased  or  displeased  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  smoothness  of 
his  journey  or  the  niggedness  of  his  way.  JIassive  business  blocks, 
pretentious  private  residences,  stately  public  buildings,  beautiful 
parka  and  lawns,  possess  no  attraction  for  one  who  is  com|>eIled  to 
pirk  a  way  for  his  feet  and  keep  his  eyes  on  the  ground  for  fear  of 
stumbling  over  jagged  stones  or  falling  in  the  mud.  To  man  and 
beast  alike,  the  roadway  that  offers  a  few  or  no  obstacles  to  easy 
travel  is  a  delight  which  shortens  the  journey  by  mitigating  the 
pangs  of  fatigue. 

To  persons  who  ride  for  pleasure  or  for  health,  rough  pave- 
menta  cause  great  annoj-ance.  The  pleasure  of  fast  driving  in  the 
parkways  or  roadways  devoted  to  that  purpose  is  liefeated  by  the 
necessity  of  jolting  over  rough  pavements  until  the  driveway  is 
reached,  and  in  the  case  of  invalids  the  rough  roadways  prevent 
tlie  taking  of  air  altogether  in  many  cases. 

11.  The  economic  desirability  of  pavements  is  governed  by  the 
ease  of  movement  over  them,  and  is  measured  by  the  number  of 
horses  or  pounds  of  tractive  force  required  to  move  a  given  weight, 
usually  one  ton,  over  them.    The  following  table  shows  the  relative 
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tractive  force  required  upon  level  roads  formed  of  different  ma- 
terials, asphalt  being  taken  as  the  standard  of  excellence  in  this 
respect : 

TABLE  II. 
Number  of  Houses  kequired  to  move  One  Ton  on  Diffebent  Pats* 

MSNT& 

Asphalt 1.00 

Stone  blocks,  dry  and  in  good  order 1.60  to  2,00 

iu  fair  order 2.00  "  3.50 

**         "        covered  with  mud  2  00  '*  3.70 

Itlacadam,  dry  and  in  good  order 2.50  "  3.00 

iu  a  wet  state 8.30 

"  in  fair  order 4.50 

*'  covered  with  mud 5.60 

'*  with  the  stones  loose 5.00  "  8.30 

See  also  Tables  L  and  LI,  pages  261  and  264. 

12.  From  Table  II  it  is  seen  that  to  move  the  same  load  at 
the  same  speed  and  for  the  same  length  of  time,  with  the  same 
fatigue  to  eac^  horse,  requires  from  H  to  3  horses  on  stone  block 
pavements,  and  2i  to  8i  on  macadam,  while  for  asphalt  but  1  is 
required. 

If  iron  rails  be  taken  as  the  standard  of  excellence,  the  number 
of  horses  required  will  be  as  follows : 

Iron  rails 1 

Asphalt li 

Stone  block,  best  condition &( 

*'        *'      ordinary  condition 5 

"      bad  "        8 

Macadam 6.7  to  8 

Cobblestones,  good 6.6  •'  18.8 

"  ordinary 35 

Earth,  dry.... 30 

Sand 40 

13.  Economy  of  Smoothness. — From  the  above  table  the  great 
economy  of  smoothness  becomes  at  once  apparent.  But  it  is  evident 
that,  as  in  all  lines  of  transportation,  the  greatest  resistance  regu- 
lates the  load  over  the  rest  of  the  route,  unless  there  be  auxiliary 
power;  so  the  (continuity  of  the  surface  should  remain  nnbroken 
by  any  other  ^i*ade  of  nuiterial  which  would  increase  the  resistaiice. 
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The  adviiutagea  of  smooth  pavements  to  owners  and  users  of 
horsea  lind  vehicles  are  enormous.  With  them  ono  third  greater 
loads  could  be  moved ;  there  would  be  no  stuck  teams,  fewer  wor- 
ried, beaten  horses,  fewer  angry,  overworked  drivers,  and  thus  fewer 
delays  and  interm  ptions  to  business. 

14.  Seryiceability, — The  sen'iceability  of  a  pavement  is  its 
quality  of  fitness  for  use.  This  quality  is  measured  by  the  expense 
caused  to  the  traffic  using  it,  viz.,  the  wear  and  tear  of  horses  and 
vehicles,  loss  of  time,  etc.  No  statistics  are  available  from  which 
to  deduce  the  actual  cost  of  wear  and  tear.  It  has  been  estimated 
as  follows : 

On  cobblestones 0  cents  per  mile  travelled 

"    belgiAnblock 4 

"   gnwiteblock 8 

"   wood 2.6 

'*    broken  stone  In  Urst-clasa  coaditloD...  1.2        "  " 

"    asphalt 1 

The  serviceability  of  any  pavement  depends  in  a  great  measure 
upon  the  amount  of  foothold  afforded  by  it  to  the  horses,  provided, 
however,  that  its  surface  bo  not  so  rough  as  to  absorb  too  large  a 
percentage  of  the  tractive  energy  required  to  move  a  given  load 
over  it  Cobblestones  afford  excellent  foothold,  and  for  this  reason 
are  largely  employed  by  horse-car  companies  for  paving  between 
the  rails;  but  the  resistance  of  their  surface  to  motion  requires  the 
expenditure  of  about  280  pounds  of  tractive  energy  to  move  a  load 
of  1  ton.  Asphalt  affoi^ds  the  least  foothold,  but  the  tractive  force 
required  to  overcome  tlio  resistance  it  offers  to  motion  is  only  about 
30  pounds  per  ton. 

16.  Comparative  Safety. — The  comparison  of  pavements  in  this 
respect  is  the  distance  travelled  before  a  horse  falls.  The  ma- 
terials affording  the  best  foothold  for  horses  are  as  follows,  stated 
in  the  order  of  their  merit: 

(1)  Earth  dry  and  compact. 

(2)  Gravel. 

(3)  Broken  stone  (macadam). 

(4)  Wood. 

(5)  Sandstone  and  brick. 

(6)  Asphalt. 

(7)  Granite  blocks. 
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16.  The  most  complete  obserTations  made  in  the  United  States 
to  ascertain  the  prevalence  of  accidents  on  the  different  pavements 
were  made  under  the  direction  of  Capt.  F.  V.  Greene,  the  results  of 
which  show  that  a  horse  may  travel  before  falling  on 

Asphalt  (Trinidad) 588  miles 

Granite  418     " 

Wood 272     " 

17.  Observations  for  the  same  purpose  were  made  in  London 
under  the  direction  of  Col.  Haywood.  The  results  were  as  follows. 
The  three  classes  of  pavements,  wood,  asphalt,  and  stone,  were  ob- 
served as  nearly  as  was  possible  under  the  same  conditions  of  space, 
weather,  gradients,  and  soundness.  The  result  of  fifty  days'  ob- 
servation showed  that  before  meeting  with  an  accident  a  horse 
would  travel  a  far  greater  distance  on  wood  than  he  could  either 
on  asphalt  or  stone.  The  following  table  shows  the  distance  trav- 
elled by  a  horse  before  meeting  with  an  accident : 

DBT-WBATHEB  DISTANCES. 

Wood 646  miles 

Asphalt 228     " 

Granite 78     *' 

DAUF-WEATHEB  DISTANCE. 

Wood 198  miles 

Asphalt 125     ** 

Granite 168     " 

THOBOUOHLT-WBT-WSATHER  DISTANCES. 

Wood 482  miles 

Asphalt 192     " 

Granite 687     " 

Another  mode  of  observation  gave  the  distance  travelled  as 
follows : 

Wood 446  miles 

Asphalt 191     " 

Granite 182        „ 

18.  The  foregoing  figures  appear  to  show  that 

(1)  Asphalt  was  most  slippery  when  merely  damp,  and  safest- 
when  perfectly  dry. 

(2)  That  granite  was  most  slippery  when  dry  and  safest  when- 
wet. 
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(3)  That  wood  was  most  slippery  when  damp  and  safest  when 
dry.  It  will  be  noticed  that  only  under  a  single  condition,  and 
that  the  least  persistent,  is  granite  safer  than  wood  or  asphalt,  and 
that  wood  is  safer  than  asphalt  under  all  circumstances. 

Granite  was  least  safe  and  wood  and  asphalt  most  safe  when  clean. 

19.  Slight  rain  makes  asphalt  and  wood  more  slippery  than 
they  are  at  other  times.  On  asphalt  the  slipperiness  begins  almost 
immediately  the  rain  commences.  Wood  requires  more  rain  before 
its  worst  condition  ensues.  The  slipperiness  lasts  longer  upon 
wood,  on  account  of  its  absorbent  nature,  than  it  does  upon  the  as- 
phalt. When  dry  weather  comes  after  the  rain,  then  asphalt  is  in 
its  most  slippery  condition  and  horses  fall  upon  it  very  suddenly. 
On.  wood  their  efforts  to  save  themselves  are  more  effectual.  Wood 
is  also  frequently  in  that  peculiar  condition  of  surface  in  which 
horses  slip  or  slide  along  it  without  falling.  A  small  quantity  of 
dirt  on  asphalt  makes  it  very  slippery.  In  damp  weather  granite 
blocks  become  very  greasy  and  slippery;  in  dry  weather,  if  of  a 
hard  variety,  the  "surface  polishes  and  becomes  rounded  and  the 
only  foothold  is  by  the  joints  between  the  blocks. 

In  winter,  during  frost,  asphalt  is  usually  dry  and  safe  ;  wood, 
retaining  moisture,  is  very  slippery.  Under  snow  there  is  very 
little  if  any  difference  between  the  safety  of  asphalt  and  wood. 

20.  The  difference  in  the  results  obtained  by  Capt.  Greene 
and  Col.  Haywood  may  be  due  in  the  case  of  the  wood  and  stone 
pavements  to  climatic  causes.  London  is  more  damp  and  foggy 
than  any  one  of  the  American  cities  in  which  the  traffic  was  ob- 
served, and  therefore  its  pavements  would  be  more  slippery.  The 
difference  in  the  asphalt  returns  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  dif- 
ference in  the  character  of  the  n^aterial.  The  asphalt  pavements  in 
London  are  made  from  natural  bituminous  rock,  which  makes  a  very 
smooth,  hard  surface,  while  the  American  pavements  are  made  from 
natural  bitumen  mixed  with  sand,  which  forms  a  rough,  granular 
surface.  Moreover,  these  observations  were  made  some  eighteen 
years  ago,  at  a  time  when  asphalt  was  a  new  thing  and  its  proper 
treatment  very  insufficiently  understood.  It  was  not  then  recog- 
nized that  asphalt  requires  to  be  constantly  and  thoroughly  cleansed 
in  order  to  do  justice  to  itself.  That  the  number  of  falls  on  as- 
phalt is  decreasing  as  its  use  Is  becoming  more  extended  is  shown 
by  the  following; 
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In  Berlin  in  1885,  4403  horses  fell  on  an  area  of  398,CK)0  square 
yards  of  asphalt  j>aveincnt,  in  188T  the  number  was  reduced  to 
245G,  while  the  area  liad  iiicrejised  to  4S5,000  square  yards. 

That  at$pbalt  is  but  slightly  more  dangerous  thau  8ome  kinds 
of  stone  is  shown  by  observations  made  at  Paris  some  years  apo  in 
two  streets,  om?  prtved  with  the  hard  sandstone  much  used  in  thiil 
capital,  and  the  other  with  Hi^phaU.  In  the  street  paved  with  stone 
one  out  of  every  130S  horsea  fell,  and  in  that  paved  with  asphalt 
one  out  of  every  14(1!)  fell. 

21.  Slipperineas  can  be  cured  on  both  wood  and  asphalt:  on 
the  asphalt  by  8prinklinp  it  with  saud,  on  the  wood  by  sprinkling 
it  with  gravel.  Tiie  result  in  both  oases  is  dirt.  The  sand  thrown 
on  the  asphalt  tends  to  wear  it  out;  the  gravel  thrown  on  the  wood 
tends  to  preserve  it. 

22.  Kinds  of  Falls  and  their  Causea. — The  commonest  falls  on 
wood  are  falls  on  the  knees,  which  arc  less  likely  to  injure  the  horses 
and  are  loss  ineonvunieiit  to  the  tratTic  than  other  falls.  Falls  on 
haunches  are  more  numerous  on  asphalt  than  on  wood.  Of  com- 
plete falls  there  are  fewest  on  wood  and  most  on  granite.  The  falls 
on  asphalt  are  generally  due  to  sudden  jniUing  up  and  sharp  turn- 
ing; those  on  .eraultis  to  the  excessive  width  of  the  blocks,  which 
fail  to  ulTord  proper  foothold. 

23.  Durability. — The  durability  of  a  pavement  is  its  quality, 
which  relates  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  is  serviceable 
and  not  to  the  length  of  time  it  luis  been  down.  The  only  meas- 
ure of  the  durability  of  a  pavement  is  the  amount  of  traffic  tonnage 
it  will  bear  hcfore  it  becomes  so  worn  that  the  cost  of  replacing  it 
ia  less  than  the  expense  incurre'l  bt/  its  use. 

24.  As  a  pavement  is  a  construction,  it  necessarily  follows  that 
there  is  a  vast  diflference  between  the  Jurability  of  the  pavement 
and  the  durability  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  made,  Iron  is 
eminently  durable,  but  as  a  paving  material  it  is  a  failure. 

25.  Durability  and  Dirt. — The  durability  of  a  paving  materinl 
will  vary  considerably  with  the  condition  of  cleanliness  observed. 
One  inch  of  overlying  dirt  will  most  effectually  protect  the  pave- 
ment from  abrasion  and  indefinitely  prolong  its  life.  But  the  dirt 
is  expensive,  it  injures  appnrol  and  merchandise,  and  is  the  cause 
of  sickness  and  discomfort.  In  the  comparison  of  tliffereut  pave- 
ments no  traffic  should  be  credited  to  the  dirty  one. 
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26.  A  purement  so  rough  and  insecure  that  the  traffic  is  kept 
off  the  rood  might  be  a  most  durable  one,  but  it  rcrtainly  would 
be  lucking  in  eerviceability.  In  a  general  way  of  speaking,  the 
value  of  city  property  depends  upon  the  volume  of  the  trattic  in 
the  street  upon  which  it  is  located.  Ordinarily  a  pavement  i«  not 
wanted  by  the  owners  of  property  on  the  street,  however  durable  it 
may  be,  if  it  lacks  serviceability;  and  they  may  not  want  it,  even 
when  it  is  serviceable,  if  it  is  not  popular. 

27.  Life  of  Pavements. — The  life  or  durnbility  of  the  different 
pavements  under  like  conditions  of  traffic  and  maintenance  may  be 
taken  as  follows: 


Greiiiie  block 19  to  30  years 

Snndslone 6**  12  " 

Asphalt 10  "  14  " 

Wood 3  "    7  " 

LUneslone *. 1  ■•    8  " 

Brick a  "     ?  " 

Mftcadam ? 


^ 


28.  Cost. — The  question  of  cost  is  the  one  which  usually  inter- 
€ists  the  tjivpayers,  ajid  is  prolwihly  the  greatest  stumbling-block  in 
the  attainment  of  good  roadways.  The  first  cost  is  usually  charged 
against  the  j)roj)erty  abutting  on  the  highway  to  be  impi-oved.  The 
result  is  that  the  average  prrtperty-owner  is  always  anxious  for  a 
pavement  that  costs  little,  because  he  must  pay  for  it.  not  caring 
for  the  fact  that  cheap  pavements  soon  wear  out  and  become  a 
source  of  endless  annoyance  and  expense.  Thus  false  ideas  of  econ- 
omy always  have  stood  and  undonbt-edly  to  some  extent  always  will 
stand  in  the  way  of  realizing  that  the  best  is  the  cheapest. 

29.  The  pavement  which  lias  cost  the  most  is  not  always  the 
best,  nor  is  that  which  has  cost  the  least  the  cheapest;  the  one  which 
i^truhj  the  cheapest  is  the  one  'which  makes  the  most  projitabh  re- 
turns  in  pro})ortion  to  the  omovnt  which  has  ttecn  expended  upon  it» 
Tvo  doubt  there  is  a  limit  of  cost  to  go  beyond  which  would  produce 
no  practical  benefit,  but  it  will  always  be  found  more  economical 
to  spend  enough  to  secure  the  best  results,  and  it  will  always  cost 
len  in  the  long-mn.     One  dollar  well  spent  is  many  times  more 

"■    tive  than  one  half  the  amount  injudiciously  expended  in  the 
defls  effort  to  reach  sufficiently  good  results  which  may  look  as 
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well  for  the  time,  bo  matter  how  soon  it  may  have  to  be  done  over 
a^uin. 

30.  A  good  roadway  should  cost  more  to  build  thau  a  poor 
one,  hut  it  is  often  the  cjiae  that  the  poor  road  costs  as  much  as  a 
good  one  would.  But  even  when  a  good  one  is  more  expensive,  it 
will  be  easier  and  cheaper  to  keep  in  repair,  aud  will  last  many 
years  longer,  whilo  its  advantages  and  the  saving  to  those  who 
daily  use  it  will  much  more  than  compensate  for  the  extra  expense 
they  may  have  been  put  to  in  building  it. 

31.  Economy  and  Public  Bodies. — The  trae  economy  for  public 
bodies  which  never  die  is  to  secure  the  best,  in  the  best  possible 
manner;  for  the  best,  every  essential  point  being  considered,  is  the 
cheapest.  If  a  cheap  pavement  is  adopted,  the  cost  to  nmiutain  it 
will  be  so  excessive  ha  to  more  than  make  the  difference  between 
its  first  cost  and  that  of  a  first-class  one.  As  an  instance  of  the 
prolltable  results  of  tliis  policy  the  experience  of  tlie  city  of  Liver- 
pool, Englunil,  may  be  cited. 

After  many  years  of  experiment  aud  the  expenditure  of  vast 
sums  of  money  in  pavements,  the  corporation  of  Liverpool  now 
points  with  justifiable  pride  to  its  250  miles  of  the  best  paved 
streets  in  the  ivorkl. 

A' 

The  policy  adopted  by  this  corporation  in  the  execution  of 
public  works  iu  the  best  possible  manner,  and  generally  by  their 
own  workmen,  has  proved  successful  iu  every  way  ;  and,  by  ft 
judicious  primary  expenditure,  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  roads, 
sewers,  and  other  public  works  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the 
greatest  economy  is  thereby  attained. 

The  laying  of  the  impervious  pavement  which  was  adopted  in 
187*2  for  the  carriage-ways  of  the  city  luw  been  continued  up  to 
date  without  intermiKBion,  and  is  still  in  progress,  resulting  in 
nearly  1,T')0,00()  yards,  superficial,  of  impervious  carriage-way  pave- 
ments, and  a  saWug  by  the  execution  of  this  class  of  work  unpre- 
cedented in  municipal  experience. 

The  finmicift!  result  can  best  be  shown  by  the  following:  "  Deal- 
ing with  the  year  18^9,  under  the  present  city  engineer  (Mr.  Clem- 
ent Duuscombe,  M.A.,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.),  the  estimated  expenditure  for 
the  general  repairs  to  the  roads  in  this  city  was  £28,000  ("81130,080), 
the  mileage  of  ado])ted  roadrf  at  that  time  being  2'2G  miles. 
Concurrently  with  the  extension  of  the  impervious  carriage-wsy 
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paTementSy  the  expenditure  under  this  head  has  been  reduced  year 
by  year  till  the  estimated  cost  for  the  current  year  (1889)  is  only 
£8400  ($40,824),  with  a  street  mileage  under  repair  of  254  miles. 
This  reduction  has  not  been  effected,  as  might  at  first  sight  be 
supposed,  by  an  increased  rate  under  this  head,  due  to  an  aug- 
mented expenditure  of  capital  requiring  the  provision  of  additional 
interest  and  sinking  fund  to  redeem  the  original  debt  for  paving 
and  like  works  within  23  years  (from  1870,  when  the  loan  was 
effected,  to  1893,  when  it  will  be  paid),  as  the  amount  raised  on 
paving-rate  account  in  the  year  1879  was,  approximately,  £17,000 
(182,620)  more  than  in  the  year  1889,  although  the  interest  and 
sinking  fund  on  the  debt  had  increased  from  about  £13,000 
(♦63,180)  per  annum  in  the  year  1879  to  about  £47,000  (1228,420) 
per  annum  in  the  year  1889." 

Permission  is  never  given  to  private  companies  or  persons  to  cut 
through  the  pavement  in  any  street  for  any  purpose.  When  such 
work  is  necessary,  the  corporation  will  do  it  in  its  own  thorough 
way,  and  the  interested  parties  must  pay  the  entire  cost — ^a  regula- 
tion worth  noting. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  improved  payments,  it  was  found 
absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  attain  the  best  results,  to  purchase 
the  street-railroad  tracks  and  reconstruct  them  in  connection  with 
the  new  pavements.  Accordingly  the  city  purchased  some  fifty 
miles  of  street-railroad  tracks,  and  reconstructed  them  in  a  most 
substantial  manner,  and  then  rented  them  to  the  several  original 
car  companies  at  a  fixed  annual  rental  of  10  per  cent  on  their  cost. 
The  city  keeps  the  tracks  in  good  condition.  The  success  of  these 
lines  is  conclusive  proof  that  when  street-car  tracks  are  well  de- 
signed and  properly  constructed  they  do  not  form  the  slightest 
impediment  even  to  the  narrowest-wheeled  vehicles. 

32.  Eoonomio  Benefit. — The  economic  benefit  of  a  good  road- 
way is  comprised  in  its  cheaper  maintenance,  greater  and  easier 
facility  for  travelling,  thus  reducing  the  cost  of  transportation,  less 
cost  of  repairs  to  vehicles,  less  wear  of  horses  (thus  increasing  the 
life  and  time  of  serviceability  and  enhancing  the  value  of  their 
present  service),  saving  of  time,  ease  and  comfort  to  those  using  it. 

33.  First  Cost. — The  cost  of  construction  is  largely  controlled 
by  the  locality  of  the  place,  its  proximity  to  the  particular  material 
used,  and  the  character  of  the  foundation.   Tables  XXVII,  XXVIII, 
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XXIX,  XXX,  XXXV,  XXXVI,  XXXVII,  XLI,XLII,andXLIlI 

show  the  cost  of  different  pavements  iu  several  of  tho  principal 
cities  of  Amerifa. 

34.  The  Helative  Sconontiea  of  Pavements — whether  of  the 
same  kind  in  different  condition  or  different  kinds  in  like  good 
condition — ure  sufficiently  determined  by  summing  their  coat  under 
the  following  liuudiugd  of  account : 

(1)  Annual  interest  upon  first  cost. 

(2}  Annual  expense  for  maintenance. 

(3)  Annual  cost  for  cleaning  aud  sprinkling, 

(4)  Annual  cost  for  service  and  use, 

(5)  Ajinnal  cost  for  consequential  damages. 

36,  First, — The  first  cost  of  a  jtavuineut  is  like  any  other  per- 
manent investment,  meiisurable  for  purposes  of  comparison  by  the 
amount  of  annual  interest  on  the  sum  expended.  Thus,  assuming 
the  worth  of  money  to  be  4*u,  a  pavement  costing  %4  }>er  square 
yard  entails  an  annual  interest  loss  or  tax  of  $(l),l<>  per  square  yard. 

36.  Second.  Maintenance. — Under  this  head  must  be  included 
all  outlays  for  repairs  and  renewals  which  are  made  from  the  time 
whun  tho  pavement  is  new  aud  at  its  best  to  a  time  subsequent 
when,  by  uny  treatment,  it  is  again  put  in  equally  good  condition. 
The  gross  sum  so  derived  divided  by  the  number  of  years  which 
ela])se  between  the  two  dates  gives  an  average  annual  cost  for 
maintenance. 

37.  Maintenance  means  the  keeping  of  the  pavement  in  a  con- 
dition practically  us  good  as  when  first  laid.  The  cost  will  vary 
considerably,  deiwnding  not  ouly  upon  the  material  and  manner  in 
which  it  is  constructed,  but  upon  the  condition  of  cle^inliness 
observed,  and  tho  quantity  and  quality  of  tlie  traffic  using  it. 

38.  The  prevailing  opinion  thut  no  pavement  is  a  good  one 
unless  when  once  laid  it  will  take  care  of  itself  is  erroneous;  there 
lit  110  such  pavemeiiL  All  pavements  are  being  constantly  worn  by 
traffic  and  tho  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  if  any  defects  which 
appear  are  not  quickly  repaired  they  soon  become  unsatisfactory 
and  are  destroyed.  To  keep  them  in  good  repair  incessant  atten- 
tion is  necessary  and  is  consistent  with  economy.  Yet  claims  are 
made  that  jmrticukr  pavements  cost  little  or  nothing  for  repairs, 
eimp!y  because  repairs  are  not  made,  while  any  one  can  see  the 
need  i)f  them. 

39.  Third. — Any  pavement,  to  be  considered  as  properly  cared 
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for,  must  be  kept  dustlesB  aud  clean.  While  cireumstancea  legiti- 
mately deiermine  in  many  caries  that  streets  must  be  cleaned  at 
y,  weekly,  or  aemi-weckly  intervals,  the  only  admissible  coudi- 
iou  for  the  purpose  of  analysis  of  street  expenses  must  be  that  of 
e  requirements  in  both  or  all  cases  subjected  to  comparison. 

40.  The  cleansing  of  pavements  both  as  regards  its  efficiency 
and  cofit  depends  (1)  upon  the  character  of  the  surfai^^e;  (2)  upon 
the  nature  of  the  material  of  which  they  are  composed.  Block 
pavements  present  the  greatest  difficulty;  the  joints  can  never  be 
perfectly  cleansed.  The  order  of  merit  for  facUity  of  cleansing  is 
(1)  afiphalt,  (2)  brick,  (3)  stone,  (4)  wood,  (5)  macadam. 

41.  Fourth.—The  annual  cost  for  service  is  ma<le  up  by  com- 
bining several  items  of  cost  incidental  to  the  use  of  the  pavement 

r  traffic;  for  instance,  the  limitation  of  the  speed  of  movement, 
in  cases  where  a  bad  pavement  causes  slow  driving  and   the 
nsequent  loss  of  time;  or  cases  where  the  condition  of  a  pave- 
ment limits  the  weight  of  the  load  which  the  horse  c^an  haul,  and 
80  eompela  the  making  of  more  trips  or  the  employment  of  more 
horses  and  vehicles;  or  cases  where  it  causes  gix-atcr  we^ir  aud  tear 
f  vehicles,  of  equipage,  and  of  horses.     If  a  vehicle  is  run  1500 
iles  in  a  year  aud  its  maintenance  costs  *;iO  a  year,  then  the  cost 
its  maintenance  per  mile  travelled  is  two  cents.    If  the  value  of 
team's  time  is,  say,  ^1  for  the  legitimate  time  taken  in  going  one 
ile  with  a  load,  and  in  consequence  of  bad  roads  it  takes  double 
at  time,  then  the  cost  to  traffic  from  having  to  use  that  one  mile 
f  bad  roaihvay  is  >1  for  eacli  load.     The  same  reasoning  applies  to 
ircumstances  where  the  weight  of  the  load  has  to  be  reduced  so  as 
necessitate  the  making  of  more  than  one  trip.    Again,  bad  pare- 
entfi  lessen  not  only  the  life-service  of  horses,  but  also  the  value 
of  tlieir  current  service.    The  unit  of  these  accounts  is  obtained  by 
finding  the  cost  per  mile  of  distance  travelled,  which  cost 
ivided    by  5.2S0  and   multiplied   by  the  unit  of   area  gives  the 
esired  result. 

42.  Fi/fh,  Consequential  Damages. — The  determination  of  con- 
seqaential  damages  arininL^  from  the  use  of  defective  or  unsuitable 
parementa  involves  tlie  consideration  of  a  wide  array  of  diverse 

rcnmsuinco;!.      Rough -surfaced   pavements,  when   in   their   best 

ndition.  afford  a  lodgment  for  organic  matter  composed  largely 

if  tlie  urine  and  excrement  of  the  animals  employed  upon  the  road- 
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way.  In  warm  and  damp  woatLtT  these  matters  undergo  putre- 
fuctivo  formeutation  and  become  the  most  eftici<3ut  agency  for 
generating  and  disseminating  noxious  vaporH  and  lUsease-gcmis, 
now  recognized  as  the  cause  of  a  large  part  of  the  ills  afflicting  man- 
kind. Pavements  fornieii  of  porous  materials  are  objectionable  on 
the  saniu  if  not  even  stronger  grounds. 

43.  Pavements  productive  of  dust  and  mud  are  objectionable, 
and  especially  so  on  streets  devoted  to  retail  trade.  If  this  particu- 
lar diciadvantage  Uc  appraised  at  sosniallaenm  per  lineal  foot  of 
frontage  as  ^l.fiO  pur  month,  or  six  cents  per  day,  it  exceeds  the  cost 
of  the  best  quality  of  pavement  free  from  these  disadvantages. 
Eongh-surfaced  psivements  are  noisy  under  traffic  and  insutferable 
to  nervous  invalids,  nnd  much  nervous  sickness  is  attrihntjible  to 
them.  To  all  persons  interested  in  nervous  invalids  this  damage 
from  noisy  pavements  is  rated  Jis  being  far  greater  than  would  be 
the  cost  of  substituting  the  best  quality  of  noiseless  pavement;  but 
there  are,  under  many  circumstances,  specific  financial  losses,  meas- 
urable in  dollars  and  cents,  dej)endcnt  npon  the  use  of  rough,  noisy 
pavements.  They  reduce  the  rental  value  of  buildings  and  oftiees 
situated  upon  streets  so  jmved,  offices  devoted  to  pursuits  wherein 
exhausting  brain-work  is  required.  In  such  locations  quietness  is 
almost  iudispengable.  and  no  question  about  the  cost  of  a  noiselees 
pavement  weighs  against  its  possession.  When  an  invej^tigator  has 
done  the  best  he  can  to  determine  such  a  summary  of  costs  of  a 
pavement,  he  may  divide  theamonntof  annual  tonnageof  the  street 
traffic  by  ti»e  amount  of  annual  costs  and  know  what  number  of 
tons  of  trathc  are  borne  for  each  cent  of  the  average  annual  cost, 
which  is  the  crucial  test  for  any  comparison,  as  follows: 

(1)  AdduaI  Interest  upon  the  first  cost f 

(2)  Average  anuual  cxpcuHO  tor  muiiiteuauce  Hud  rvucwal 

(8)  Annual  cost  for  custorly  (:^priMkliiig  and  cleaning) 

(4)  Annual  co9t  of  service  tuul  U8L'  

(5)  Anuual  cost  of  cousfqui'iuiul  dftiuages.   ,.,, 

Amount  of  uveruge  annual  cost 

AuDiuil  tonnage  of  traffic 

Tons  of  traffic  for  each  cent  of  cost 

44.  Gross  Cost  of  Pavements.— Since  the  cost  of  a  pavement^ 
depends  upon  the  material  of  which  it  is  formed,  the  width  of  the 
roadway,  the  extent  and   nature  of   tlic  traffic,  the  condition  of 
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repair  and  cleanliness  in  which  it  is  maintained,  it  follows  that  in 
no  two  streets  is  the  endurance  or  the  cost  the  same,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  the  highest  and  lowest  periods  of  endurance  and 
amount  of  cost  is  very  considerable. 

The  comparative  cost  of  various  street  pavements  in  Liverpool, 
including  interest  on  first  cost,  sinking  fund,  maintenance,  and 
cleaning,  when  reduced  to  a  uniform  standard  traffic  of  100,000 
tons  per  annum  for  each  yard  in  width  of  the  carriage-way,  is  given 
by  Mr.  Deacon  as  follows : 

Per  Square  Yard  per  Aonum. 

Block  pavemeuiH  of  hard  granites. $0.23 

**  softer      " 0.28 

BitumiDOus  concrete 0.35 

Wood  pavement 0.58 

Macadam,  on  pitch  foundation 0.71 

Taking  the  standard  of  traffic  at  40,000  tons  per  annum,  for  each 
yard  in  width  the  cost  for  the  last  three  pavements  is : 

Bituminous  concrete 0.37 

Woo(i 0.41 

Muciidum. 0.47 

Asphalt  may  be  placed  between  wood  and  bituminous  concrete, 
in  the  above  order.  These  comparisons  show  the  high  cost  of  a 
macadamized  surface  in  a  street  where  traffic  is  great;  and  however 
well  it  may  be  maintained,  it  is  much  dirtier  and  dustier  than  any 
other  pavement,  though  it  is  superior  to  them  all  in  safety,  and  to 
block  pavements  in  the  matter  of  noise. 

Table  III  shows  the  approximate  comparative  gross  cost  of 
various  pavements  in  the  United  States  for  a  period  of  fifty  years, 
the  pavement  at  the  end  of  that  period  to  be  in  as  good  condition 
as  when  first  laid. 

45.  Traffic  Census. — Comparison  of  pavements  in  respect  to 
their  gross  cost  can  be  effected  only  by  comparing  the  gross  traffic 
tonnage  which  each  will  bear  for  a  unit  of  cost.  As  this  can  be 
ascertained  only  by  direct  observation,  it  is  desirable  that  engineers 
in  charge  of  roads  and  streets  find  out  accurately  the  traffic  tonnage, 
the  amount  of  force  required  to  draw  a  unit  of  weight  over  diflter- 
ent  surfaces  in  like  condition,  the  cost  of  maintaining  different 
coverings  during  a  given  period  uuder  a  unit  of  traffic  tonnage,  the 
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TABLE  III. 

COMFABIBON  OF  THE  GrOSS  GoST  OF  PaTSHENTS  FOR  A  PbBIOD  OF  50  YkaBS. 


Co«t  per  Square  Yard. 

Qranite 
BIoAk. 

Asphalt. 

Wood. 

Brick. 

Foundation ,  6  in.  concrete 

11.00 
3.25 

fl.OO 
2.50 

11.00 
1.40 

$1.00 
1  80 

Materials,  labor  etc 

Total  first  coat    

4.25 

26.00 
2.00 
2.50 
5.00 
9.75 

86!66 

10.00 

8.50 

20.00 
2.00 
4.50 
1.00 

12!  50 

i6!66 

1.00 

2.40 

11.20 
2.00 
7.50 
6.00 

16.86 

26.66 
1.50 

2  80 

Interest  on  materials  and  sinking  fund, 

50yi*8.  @A% 

Interest  on  foundation  (^4.  % 

14.40 
2  00 

MaiDtennnce.  50  years 

2  50 

Cleaning,  etc.,  50  years 

3  renewals  of  surface  ®  $3.25 

3.50 

5        •'                 "        @    2.50 

12        "                 ••        <gi    1.40 

8        '•                '*        @    1.80 

14  46 

Cost  of  service  (estimated  at) 

15  00 

"    "  consequential  damages  (  "       ") 

2.00 

Total 

89.50 

64.50 

67.40 

55.60 

Less  value  of  foundation 

1.00 

l.OO 

1.00 

1.00 

Less  value  of  old  material 

88.50 
1.00 

53.50 
.10 

66.40 

.... 

54.60 
.25 

+  50) 
Annual  gross  cost 

87.50 
1.75 

53.40 
1.068 

66.40 
1.33 

54. a5 

1.087 

relative  safety  of  different  surfaces,  and  the  damage  done  to  vehicles 
and  horses  by  different  pavements.  These  items  should  be  care- 
fully observed  and  recorded.  As  the  amount  of  travel  is  Tariable, 
the  observations  should  be  made  for  a  certain  period  on  con- 
secutive days,  and  should  be  repeated  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year. 

46.  The  most  extensive  observations  on  this  subject  in  the 
United  States  were  made  under  the  direction  of  Capt.  F,  V.  Greene, 
member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  The  method 
of  observing  and  recording  was  as  follows ;  "  The  observations  were 
made  on  six  consecutive  days  (Sundays  omitted)  at  the  same  place, 
and  were  continuous  from  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  except  when  darkness 
prevented.  No  addition  was  made  for  this  omission,  nor  for  night 
traffic" 
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The  printed  instructions  issued  to  each  observer  contained  the 
ioUowiug  rules  as  a  guide  in  estimating  weights: 

Lees  than  I  ton, 
l-horse  carriages,  empty  or  loaded. 
l-horee  wagons,  empty  or  light  loaded, 
l-horse  carts,  empty. 

Between  I  and  3  tons. 
l-hor&o  wagons,  heavy  loaded, 
l-horse  carts,  loiuW, 
2-hor8e  wagons,  empty  or  light  loaded. 

Over  3  ions, 
WagouB  and  trucks  drawn  by  two  or  more  horses  and  heavy  loaded. 

"Special  note  will  be  made,  in  the  cnlninn  of  Remarks,  of  any 
onnsnally  heavy  loads,  such  as  6-horse  trucks  loaded  with  stone  or 
iron,  and  an  estimate  given  of  their  weight." 

The  weight  and  number  of  the  horses  was  disregarded,  because 
Cttpt.  Greene  wished  to  make  comparison  with  English  reports  in 
which  their  weight  was  disregarded.  Their  weight  shoitld  be  in' 
eluded  in  all  observutionsy  as  the  action  of  their  feet  is  an  impor- 
tant far  for  in  the  wear  of  pavement  h, 

47.  Capt.  Greene  assigned  the  following  weights  to  each  class 
of  vehicles: 

Light-weight  vehicles  one-half  ton  each,  including  their  load; 
medium  weight  two  tons,  and  the  heavy  weight  four  tons. 

The  weight  to  be  assigned  to  each  class  of  vehicles  ha<i  better 
be  ascertaint'd  by  occaaionally  weighing  a  typical  vehicle  and  its 
load.     The  weight  of  horses  may  be  taken  at  one-luilf  tun  eaclu 

48.  Form  of  Traffic  Census. 

TuAFPtc  Census 

of Street. 

CIass  of  paremeDt 

Coudilion 

Width  between  curbH 

Date  of  observailou 

flute  of  Uic  weallier 

Tfinperntiirc 

l^Hiiie  of  observer 
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Olj^^jfiflpAttnn 

of  Vehicles. 

6  to  7. 

7  to  8. 

6  to  9. 

9  to  10. 

10  to  11. 

11  to  19. 

Mtol. 

l-horee  light 

1-    "     loaded  

3-    "     light 

^     "     louded 

n-     "     light 

3-  ■'     loiided 

4-  '•     light 

4-    "     louded 

Led  horses  No.  of 

Totals 

Number  of  falls  . . , 

Hemarks 

49.  To  obtaiu  tonnage,  multiply  the  total  number  of  vehicles 
in  each  class  by  tlic  weights  assigned  to  that  class,  and  adding  to- 
gether the  products  the  total  vehicular  tonnage  is  ascertained, 
which  divided  by  tlie  width  between  curbs  and  the  number  of  days 
of  observation  gives  the  average  daily  tonnage  per  foot  of  width. 

Under  Condition  note  the  state  of  repair  and  cleanliness; 
whether  the  surface  is  dry,  damp,  or  greasy.  Under  Falls  note  the 
kind,  whether  on  knees,  haunches,  or  complete,  and  if  possible  the 
cause. 

"  The  average  tonnage  per  vehicle  is  an  almost  infallible  indi- 
cator of  the  character  of  the  street,  i.e.,  whether  devoted  to  resi- 
dential or  business  puqwses.  It  ranges  from  0.68  tons  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  to  '3.08  tons  on  a  portion  of  Wabash  Ave- 
nue, Chicago.  The  same  character  is  indicated  by.  the  proportions 
of  light  and  heavy  vehicles  in  the  street.  On  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  for  instance,  01  ;&  of  all  the  vehicles  weigh  less  than  one  ton, 
while  on  Wabash  Avenue  only  25^  of  them  have  bo  little  weight. 
The  general  average  for  all  cities  is  as  follows:  Less  than  1  ton,  67;!^; 
between  1  and  3,  i^AH;  more  than  3  tons,  7l?.  The  average  tonnage 
per  foot  of  width  in  each  city,  so  far  u^  here  observed,  varies  from 
151  in  New  York  to  30  in  liuffalo,  and  the  general  average  is  TT. 
For  all  the  cities  observed  tlie  average  daily  tonnage  per  foot  of 
width  is  77,  and  varies  from  ii73  tons  on  Broadway,  New  York,  to 
7  tons  on  a  granite  street  in  St.  Louis.  The  average  weight  per 
vchide  is,  for  all  cities,  1.10  tons.  The  average  width  of  the 
streets  between  curbs  is  44  feet." 

In  liondon  the  trutllc  on  some  of  the  asphalt-  and  wood-paved 
ptret'ts  exceeds  400  tons  per  foot  of  width  per  day. 
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In  Liverpool  ^mnite-block  pavements  sustain  a  daily  traffic 
tonnage  per  foot  of  width  of  from  400  to  500  tons. 

The  comparative  rank  of  pavements  in  the  order  of  their  merit 
i&  shown  in  Table  IV. 


TABLE  IV. 

COMPAKATTVZ    RaKK    OF     PAVKMENTS,     NAMJSD    IS    THB    OROBK    OF    TOKUi 

Mekit. 


Order   1 

»t         DumblUty. 
Merit.    , 

Servioe- 
abiUiy. 

Hrirlenlc 
Fluie«a. 

Ssrvicc 

on 
Uradefl. 

GroHs 

AduuaI 

Cost. 

Facility 
CleaualDg. 

1 

a 
a 

4 

GrsDite 
AflphiiU 
Brtck 
Wood 

Asphalt 
Brick 
WoocI 
Grauite 

Asphalt 
Brirk 
Omiiite 
Wood 

GranUe 
Brick 
WoocI 
Asphalt 

As  ihalt 
Brink 
WwkI 
Graoite 

Asplmlt 

Bnck 

Grauite 

Wood 

50.  Guaranteeing  Pavements,— To  secure  pavementa  that  shall 
bo  dwrablp  ami  serviceable,  the  tnunicipnl  nuthoritiea  often  rff|Utre 
the  contractors  to  guarantee  their  puveinents  for  a  term,  usually,  of 
five  years,  under  provisions  calling  for  maintenance  in  good  condi- 
tion during  that  period  of  time  and  fur  tinal  delivery  in  good  or- 
der. Sucb  contracts  involve  two  kinds  of  service,  that  of  construc- 
tion, and  of  maintenance  for  a  limited  period.  In  the  latter  the 
conditions  are  cxui'ted  indiBrrimiuiitcly  alike  on  strueta  with  heavy 
traffic  and  on  tiiose  with  very  light  trattic,  and  thereby  become 
MDietimes  burdensome,  unless  the  same  contractor  paves  so  many 
streets  of  all  kinds  an  to  correct  the  inequality  by  securing  of  fair 
average  Iratlio  condition.  The  correct  policy  to  pursue  in  contract- 
ing for  maintenance  would  be  to  measure  the  service  of  the  pave- 
ment by  tlie  tonnacfe  rather  than  by  the  years.  To  do  so  equitably 
the  city  need;?  information  about  the  traffic,  which  it  can  obtain 
only  by  having  a  traffic  census  taken  as  described  in  Ai't.  45. 

51.  Many  contracts  for  street  pavements  in  some  European 
cities  have  provided  for  the  construction  and  the  maintenance  oi 
the  pavements  for  long  terms,  say  of  twenty  years,  payments  to 
be  made  in  e<|ua]  annual  instalments  throughout  the  term.  Such 
arrangements  ajipetired  at  first  to  be  very  favorable,  owing  to  the 
first  paynienta  being  so  much  less  than  they  otherwise  would  be 
for  the  whole  cost  of  construction.     The  pro-rata  annual  paymeiits 
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provided  for  the  interest  niid  risks  of  various  kinds,  with  eoatrac- 
tors'  profits  tlieieou,  in  ndditiou  to  tbe  direct  outlays  for  construc- 
tion and  repaii'fi,  so  that  the  final  outcome  was  unsatisfactory  to 
both  parties  to  the  contract.  The  prevailing  custom  in  this  coun- 
try is  to  pay  the  cost  of  constnutieii  of  u  pavement  us  soon  ws  com- 
pleted. Two  methods  of  meeting  the  expense  of  maintenance  are 
followed.  In  one  the  municipality  meetj?  the  annual  reqtiirementa 
as  they  occur,  and  in  the  other,  under  contract  for  a  term,  say.  of 
ten  or  twenty  years,  the  contractor,  for  equal  annual  payments,  in 
required  to  keep  the  pavement  and  turn  it  over  to  his  successor  in 
good  condition  at  the  expiration  of  the  contract. 

52.  This  annual  payment  has  to  cover  the  contingency  of  the 
contractor's  heing  at  the  expense  of  completely  renewing  the  pave- 
ment. The  equal  annual  amounts  paid  on  contracts  for  mainte- 
nance, as  just  explained,  itichule  two  funds,  one  of  repair  accounts 
and  the  other  a  sinking  fund,  intended  to  meet  the  cost  of  renew- 
ing the  pavement,  which  must  be  done  if  the  contract  is  for  a  long 
term  of  years. 

53.  If  an  attempt  is  made  to  separate,  for  each  year,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  annual  payment  which  should  provide  for  each  of 
the  two  ]nirpose8,  it  would  be  found  that  the  earlier  years  would  be 
contributing  little  or  notiiiug  fur  repaii-j*,  us.  the  ])avemcnt  being 
new,  they  would  not  be  required,  but  the  jiroportion  so  applied 
would  increase  gradually,  and  nt  last  consume  nearly  all  the  annual 
payment. 

54.  The  justificutiun  of  contracts  for  the  continuous  mainte- 
nance of  pavements  is  in  the  advantage  gained  from  having  some 
one  admittedly  responsible  for  their  condition  and  more  ameuahle 
to  discipline  tlian  are  city  otliciaks  for  neglect.  With  this  consid- 
eration in  mind  each  community  can  determine  whether  it  is  to  its 
advantage  or  not  to  contract  for  such  maintenance. 

55.  Befitraction  of  Pavements.— T lie  most  serious  cause  of  the 
destruction  of  street  pavements  is  the  frequency  with  which  thev 
are  torn  up  for  the  introduction  and  repairing  of  underground 
pil»es,  and  no  pavement  can  be  dcijigned  whicli  will  withstand  such 
frefpient  disturbance.  The  only  nulical  remedy  for  this  evil  is  a 
very  costly  one  in  its  first  inauguration,  but  it  is  one  that  would  be 
economiciU  in  the  end,  and  that  is  a  subway  or  series  of  subways 
under  our  roadways. 
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66.  The  amount  of  money  wasted  in  continually  opening  up 
the  streets,  digging,  bracing,  and  refilling,  is  a  considerable  item, 
not  counting  the  interference  with  travel  and  business,  and  would 
be  bufficieut  to  cover  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  subways.  The 
waste,  being  distributed  through  many  companies,  is  not  sufficiently 
felt  to  cause  a  reconstruction.  The  streets  of  New  York  were 
opened  2T,088  times  in  1890  by  the  gas,  steam-supply,  and  other 
companies. 

67.  Under  the  best  municipal  administrations  of  Europe  neither 
corporations  nor  individuals  are  permitted  to  disturb  the  pave- 
ments. All  removals  and  restorations  are  done  by  the  city's  own 
employes,  upon  the  deposit,  by  the  parties  who  require  the  streets 
to  be  opened,  of  a  sufficient  sum  to  cover  the  expense  for  each 
piece  of  paving  done,  at  a  fixed  price  per  yard  according  to  the 
kind  of  pavement. 

Moreover,  interference  with  the  pavements  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence, for  the  companies  having  pipes  underground  are  required  to 
thoroughly  examine  and  reinstate  their  mains  and  services  concur- 
rently with  the  paving  of  a  street,  of  the  execution  of  which  due 
notice  is  given  ^em  by  the  city.  Such  regulations  are  quite  prac- 
tical, and  there  can  be  no  hardship  in  requiring  American  compa- 
nies to  pay  for  like  work. 

It  is  stated  that  in  Victoria  Street,  one  of  London's  busiest 
thoroughfares,  not  a  single  stone  has  been  disturbed  from  the  car- 
riage-way in  twenty-five  years.  This  street,  as  well  as  many  others, 
has  a  subway  in  which  are  contained  the  gas  and  water  pipes  and 
apwards  of  six  conduits  for  telegraph  and  electric  wires. 


CHAPTER  11. 

MATERIALS    EMPLOYED    IN   THE    CONSTRUCTION   OP 
PAVEMENTS. 

58.  Selection  of  Paving  Material.— The  materials  most  com- 
monly used  for  pavements  are  stone  in  the  form  of  blocks  and 
broken  fragments:  wood  in  the  form  of  blocks  and  plank,  as- 
phalt in  two  forms, — sheet  and  block, — and  clay  in  the  form  of 
brick. 

59.  In  considering  the  relative  fitness  of  the  various  materials, 
the  following  physical  and  chemical  qualities  must  be  sought  for: 

(1)  Hardness,  or  that  disposition  of  a  solid  which  renders  it 
difficult  to  displace  its  parts  among  themselves.      ^ 

(2)  Toughness,  or  that  quality  by  which  it  will  endure  light  but 
rapid  blows  without  breaking, 

(3)  Ability  to  withstand  the  destructive  action  of  the  weather, 
and  probably  some  organic  acids  produced  by  the  decomposition  of 
excretal  matters,  always  present  upon  roadways  in  use. 

(4)  The  porosity,  or  water-absorbing  capacity,  is  of  considerable 
importance.  There  is  perhaps  no  more  potent  disintegrator  in 
nature  than  frost,  and  it  may  be  accepted  as  fact  that  of  two  rocks 
which  are  to  be  exposed  to  frost,  the  one  most  absorbent  of  water 
will  be  the  least  durable. 

60.  Breaking  and  Crashing  Tests  possess  no  definite  value  in 
determining  upon  the  fitness  of  a  material  for  paving  purposes.  It 
is  an  elementary  fact  in  mechanics  that  a  body  may  bear  an  enor- 
mous crushing  strain  gradually  applied  and  yet  be  readily  broken 
by  a  smart  blow  from  a  light  hammer.  Taking  the  ascertained 
breaking  and  crushing  strains  as  lying  between  3i  and  7  tons  per 
square  inch,  it  nxay  be  safely  said  that  no  such  strains  are  ever 
brought  to  bear  upon  any  single  inch  of  roadway  in  practice,  not 
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■r. 


even  during  the  passage  of  b  ten-ton  roller.  The  direct  presdure  or 
■train  lU  upplied  in  a  teetiu^'-muoliine  has  no  resemblance  to  the 
quick  blows  of  horses'  hoofs^  mach  less  to  the  abrading  action  of 
wheel?. 

61,  Methods  of  Testing  Durability, — The  only  true  test  of  the 
fitness  of  any  material  for  paring  is  by  an  exjx'riniciitul  trial  upon 

certain  length  of  roadway  under  a  unit  of  trHrti<\     The  *•  Itat- 
er  "  tests  now  much  employed  to  tost  the  quality  of  bricks  for 
vingdo  not  fairly  represent  the  condition  of  the  materials  in  the 
vement;  in  the  latter  the  material  is  supported  on  all  sides  but 
e,  and  is  subjected  to  pressure  and  percussion  on  this  side,  while 
in  the  "  Rattler"  tests  the  material!*  are  thrown  into  violent  colli- 
sion with  large  pieces  of  iron  weighing  anywhere  from  five  to  fif- 
n  pounds.    It  is  evident  that  under  this  treatment  the  comers 
6f  the  material  will  readily  snecuml.)*  and  tlie  wear  in  consequence 
will  bo  much  greater  nnd  of  a  dilTerent  nature  than  it  would  be 
der  actnal  conditions.     The  methods  adopted  for  testing  any 
aterittl  should  represent  as  nearly  ;is  possible  the  requirements  of 
ttctioul  use. 

62,  The  following  plan  of  testing  the  comparative  value  of 
viiig-slones  id  adopted  at  the  Paris  Laboratory  for  Testing  Mate- 

ials.     While  it  may  \h*.  questioned  whether  this  method  is  superior 

to  the  •*  Rattler ''  test,  it  indicates  foreign  appreciation  of  the  fact 
t  the  '*  Rattler  "  test  is  not  what  it  should  be.  The  stone  or  other 
niples  are  clamped  to  a  horizontal  plate  revolving  round  a  verti- 
I  spindle  and  brought  to  bear  witli  equal  pressure  against  a  aimi- 
rly  disposed  revolving  plate  of  cast-iron.  Along  with  the  sam- 
es  to  be  tested  k  placed  a  specimen  of  the  standard  material, 
hich  is  Yvctte  sandstone.     The  coefficient  of  wear  is  the  propor- 

ion  between  the  volumes  worn,  which  is  ascertained  by  weighing 
e  specimens  and  determining  the  volume  from  this  weight.  The 
efficient  for  first-class  materials  is  from  1  to  1.40,  and  for  sccond- 

];iss  materials  from  1.4U  to  2.40.  If  the  wear  is  gi'eater  than  that 
represented  by  the  coefficients,  the  material  is  rejected. 

63,  At  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  some  years  ago,  strips  of  different  pave- 
ents  t?*2  inches  wide  and  8  feet  long  were  laid  down  as  a  test,  and 
two-wheeled  cart  with  tires  2  J  inches  wide,  and  loaded  to  two  tons, 

SOO  poands  per  inch  width  of  tire,  was  rolled  back  and  forth  by 
hinery.     The  heaviest  traffic  at  that  time  ia  St.  Louis  was  75 
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tons  per  day  per  foot  of  width,  and  the  average  for  business  streets 
was  35  tons.  Estimating  the  effect  of  horses*  shoes  at  one  third  of 
this  amount,  50  tons  per  foot  were  taken  as  a  standard.  The  sam- 
ples were  weighed  before  and  after  testing,  and  were  subjected  to 
an  amount  of  travel  by  the  above  cart  equivalent  to  eight  and  one 
half  years  on  the  street. 

The  total  abrasion  of  the  fire-brick  pavement  was  9j^,  or  a  depth 
of  }■  of  an  inch,  but  abont  one  half  of  the  bricks  were  broken.  As- 
phaltum  blocks  under  the  same  test  wore  14^^,  and  but  one  was 
broken.  Broken  stone  lost  1^  under  a  traffic  of  12.7  tons  per  foot 
of  width.  Broken  stone  and  sand  lost  1^  under  16  tons  per  foot- 
Limestone  blocks  lost  l^  under  4400  tons  per  foot  of  width.  Wood 
blocks  lost  1^  under  12,000  tons  per  foot,  and  the  granite  blocks 
lost  1^  under  70,000  tons. 

The  action  of  the  elements  was  not  taken  into  consideration;  it 
would  undoubtedly  increase  the  wear  of  the  several  materials. 

64.  Absorptive  Power  of  Stones,  etc. — All  materials  absorb  water 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  their  durability  is  much  affected  by 
their  absorbing  capacity.  This  capacity  depends  largely  on  the  den- 
sity, a  dense  stone  absorbing  less  than  a  light  and  more  porous 
one.  The  absorbing  capacity  is  a  matter  of  much  importance,  es- 
pecially in  cold  climates.  The  water  absorbed,  on  freezing,  tends 
by  its  expansion  to  disintegrate  the  stone.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  act  of  freezing  is  equivalent  to  the  blow  of  a  ten-ton  hammer 
on  every  square  inch  of  surface.  AVhether  this  be  so  or  not,  the 
continued  expansion  and  contraction  of  a  porous  stone  is  quite 
sufficient  to  disintegrate  it,  and  this  disintegration  will  be  the 
greater  the  more  water  the  stone  contains. 

TABLE  V. 
Absorptive  Power  of  Stones,  etc. 

Percental  of  water  abaorbed. 

Granites. 0.068  to  0-155 

Marbles 0.08    "    0.16 

Limestones 0.20   "    5.00 

Sandstones 0.41    '*    6.48 

Brick,  common 2.00    "  25.00 

•*      paving 0.15    "    8.00 

Mortars 10.00    "  60.00 

Wooil 0.16    "    9.00 

Asphnlt Impervious 
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Stones  that  have  already  begun  to  decompose  absorb  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  water  than  those  fresh  from  the  quarry,  and  de- 
cay will  be  more  rapid.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  less  the 
absorption  the  better  the  stone  or  brick. 

65.  Description  of  Materials. — Granite  is  an  unstratified  or 
'jrneous  rock,  composed  of  silica  or  quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica.  In 
addition  to  tiiese  essential  constituents,  one  or  more  accessory 
minerals  may  be  present;  the  more  commonly  occurring  are  horn- 
blende, pyroxene,  epidote,  garnet,  tourmaline,  magnetite,  pyrite, 
and  graphite.  And  the  character  of  the  rock  is  often  determined 
by  the  presence  of  these  accessory  constituents  in  quantity. 

Granite  varies  in  texture  from  very  fine  and  homogeneous  to 
coarse  porphyritic  rocks  in  which  the  individual  grains  are  an  inch 
or  more  in  lent;th.  The  color  is  also  dependent  upon  the  min- 
erals present:  if  the  feldspar  is  the  orthoclase  (potash-spar),  it  com- 
municates a  red  color;  the  soda-spar  produces  gray.  The  mica 
also  plays  an  important  part  in  the  modification  of  color:  if  it  is  the 
white  muscovite,  it  produces  no  change;  but  if  the  black  biotite 
mica  be  present,  it  modifies  the  color  accordingly.  Hornblende 
gives  a  dark  mottled  appearance;  pyroxene  as  augite  also  gives  a 
darker  appearance;  epidote  communicates  a  green  color. 

The  durability  of  the  granites  is  closely  related  to  their  miner- 
alogical  composition.  The  presence  or  absence  of  certain  species 
influences  the  hardness  and  homogeneous  nature  of  the  stone.  Al- 
though popularly  regarded  as  the  most  durable  stone,  there  are 
some  notable  exceptions. 

Tie  quartzose,  feldspathic,  and  micaceous  granites  are  unsuit- 
able for  paving  purposes.  The  quartzose  are  too  brittle,  the  felds- 
pathic are  too  easily  decomposed.  When  the  feldspar  is  in  excess 
the  granite  rapidly  decays  and  disintegrates  in  consequence  of  the 
action  of  air  and  water  on  the  feldspar,  the  potash  of  which  seems 
to  be  removed,  and  the  residue  falls  into  a  white  powder  composed 
chiefly  of  silica  aud  alumina.  The  micaceous  are  too  easily  lami- 
nated. 

The  term  "  granite  "  as  popularly  used  is  not  restricted  to  rock 
species  of  this  name  in  geological  nomenclature,  but  includes  what 
are  known  as  gneisses  (foliated  and  bedded  granites,  syenite, 
gabbro,  and  other  crystalline  rocks  whose  uses  are  the  same) :  in 
fact,  the  similar  adaptability  and  use  have  brought  tliese  latter 
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species  into  the  class  of  granites.     The  term  is  often  improperly 
applied  to  the  diabases  or  trap-rocks. 

66.  Syenite  differs  from  granite  in  having  more  hornblende, 
with  some  plagioclase,  feldspar,  and  mica,  and  little  or  no  quartz. 
(It  is  called  syenite  because  it  waa  first  found  in  the  island  of 
Syene  in  Egypt.)  It  is  massive  and  its  occurrence  is  like  that  of 
granite.  It  furnishes  the  best  material  for  paving-blocks,  and  is 
better  in  proportion  to  the  darkness  of  color  and  the  predominance 
of  hornblende. 

67.  The  Sioux  Falls  stone,  much  used  for  paving  in  the  West, 
is  a  quartzite,  close-grained,  non-absorbent,  and  frost-proof.  It 
does  not  break  evenly  as  granite  and  sandstone. 

68.  The  gneiss,  quartz,  and  silicious  rocks,  though  hard,  are 
too  brittle  and  deficient  in  toughness  for  paving  purposes. 

69.  Table  VI.  shows  the  specific  gravity,  weight,  and  resist- 
ance to  crushing  of  various  granites. 

TABLE  VI. 

Specific  Gravitt,  Weight,  and  Resistance  to  Cbcshing  of  Vabiotts 

Gkanites. 


Localities. 


Speclflc 
Gravity. 


Eirtland  Rock?,  Conn 

Lord's  Islunil,  Couu 

Chiiumont  Bay^  N.  Y 

Mystic  River,  Coun 

Sharkey's  Quarry,  Me 

Richmond.  Vu 

Huron  Island,  Mich 

Rockport,  3[a6s 

Port  Deposit,  Md 

Quincy,  Mass , 

DulutU.  Miun 

Hurricane  Island,  Me  . . . . . 
Mount  Sorrel,  England. . . . 
Bay  of  Fuudy,  Canada. . . . . 
At«rdeen,  Scotland  (i;rav). 
(red).. 

Dublin.  Ireland 

New  Haven,  Conn , 

Cornish,  Wales 

Patapsco,  5Id , 


2.66 

2  65 
2.63 
2.72 


2.61 
2.66 

2.67 

2.67 

2.6a 
2.62 


2.66 
2.64 


Averafre  Weight, 
pounds  per 
cubic  foot. 


166 

162.2 
164.4 


163.2 

166.2 

166.9 
167 

168 
165 


166 
163 


ResUtaooeto 
Cruflhins,  pound* 
per  square  inch. 


85,000 
24,000 
22,700 
22.250 
22,125 
21,250 
20.650 
19,750 
19.750 
19.500 
19.000 
15.000 
12,800 
11,916 
10.900 

10.450 
9.750 
6.300 
5.840 
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70.  Table  VII  shows  the  amount  of  production  and  value  of 
granite  for  street  purposes  throughout  the  United  States  for  the 
year  1889.  From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  number  of  blocks 
nsed  for  paving  amounted  to  nearly  62,000,000;  that  the  value  per 
thousand  varies  from  $32.22  in  Wisconsin  to  $78.67  in  Delaware. 

TABLE  VII. 

PRODITCTION  AND  VaLUE  OP  GRANITB  FOR  STREET  TJflEB  IN 


States. 

Cubic  feet. 

Including 

PaiiDg- 

blocks. 

Value, 
including 
Paving. 

blocks. 

Value 
per 

cubic 
foot. 

Number 

of 
Paving- 
blocks. 

Value 

of 
Paving- 
blocks. 

Value 

per 

tbou- 

Baud. 

California 

Colorado 

3,284.232 

1.100 

567,860 

155,500 

658,603 

8,786,541 

1.051.010 

1.475.093 

838.640 

871.209 

1,167,992 

2.089.796 

247.902 

221.820 

117,400 

1.996.486 

213.477 

94,489 

601.000 

231.128 

286,946 

1.285.000 

1551,613 
230 

109,261 

67,202 

250,634 

927,949 

125,958 

466,147 

141,554 

216.986 

252.256 

236,310 

51.062 

42.605 

30.200 

368,323 

65.817 

34,016 

170,695 

48,323 

75.925 

223.825 

»0.I7 
0.21 
0.19 
0.43 
0.38 
0.25 
0.12 
0.32 
0.42 
0  25 
0.22 
0.11 
0.21 
0.19 
0.26 
0.18 
0.31 
0.36 
0.28 
0  21 
0.26 
0.17 

7,803,821 

$297,236 

$40.70 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Georgia 

761.100 

104.833 

1.599,952 

17,704.915 

286.950 

6,106.016 

1.239.000 

4,323,130 

2,043.739 

8,999.912 

587,120 

775,000 

587.000 

3,836,127 

781,765 

'3.017,566 
883.096 
342,895 

5,540.000 

40,688 

8.208 
84.951 

824.113 
10.810 

378.627 
68.S5 

216.986 
87,569 

168,555 
26,962 
84,200 
30,200 

241.793 
45,817 

170,694 
45.643 
18,506 

179,075 

53.45 
78.67 
63  10 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetta. . . 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.... 
Rhode  Island.... 
South  Carolina. . 
South  Dakota... 

Vermont ; . . 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

46.55 
35.98 
62.01 
54.92 
50.19 
42.85 
42.14 
45.92 
44.18 
51.45 
68.03 
58.61 

56.57 
51.69 
68.97 
32.82 

Total 

20.683.244 

$4,456,891 

$0.22 

61.822,871 

$2,978.172.$48.17 

•  nth  U.  S.  Census. 

71.  Value  of  Granite  Blocks. — In  the  most  important  States 
which  produce  paving  blocks,  namely,  California,  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, Missouri,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  the  value  varies 
from  $40  to  something  over  $G0  per  thousand.  The  variation  in 
the  price  for  these  States,  in  all  of  which  the  production  of  paviug- 
blocks  has  been  going  on  for  some  time,  is  due  to  the  quality  of  the 
stone  used  for  these  purposes,  and  also  to  the  special  care  observed 
in  trimming  blocks  to  certain  definite  sizes.  In  some  localities 
surface  rock  of  inferior  quality  is  broken  up  into  paving-blocks. 
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which  are  sold  at  low  2)rices.  In  a  number  of  cities  consideruble 
care  ia  taken  by  the  muiiicipal  authorities  in  the  selection  of  the 
granite  for  ])aviiig  iniiteriul.  This  care  is  exercised  both  with 
reference  to  the  (jimlity  of  the  stone  and  to  invariability  of  size, 
and  consequently  the  price  paid  is  in  some  cases  markedly  higher 
than  tliiit  paid  in  other  cities  more  indifferent  in  regard  to  the 
material  employed. 

72.  The  following  list  is  presented  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  various  uses  of  granite  for  street  and  road  coutstructiou: 

Paviiig-blocks.  Basin-heads. 

Curbing.  Crossing-stones. 

Flagging.  Gutter-stones. 

Crnshod  for  artificial  atone;  broken  for  concrete. 

73.  Manufacture  of  Granite  Paving-blocks. — Tlie  manufacttire 
of  ]iaviiig-binrkii  varies  in  many  of  its  details  from  the  ordinary 
methods  of  granite-cutting.  The  high  skill  and  fine  workmanship 
of  the  stoue-outter  are  not  needed,  but  a  quickness  in  seeing  and 
taking  aifvantajre  of  the  directions  of  cleavage,  as  well  as  a  deftness 
in  handling  thf>  nDcopaary  tools,  is  requisite. 

The  tools  used  for  making  blocks  arc  knapping-hammers, 
openin^^-bammcrs,  reels,  chisels^  and  for  initial  splits  drills,  wedges, 
and  half-roniids.  When  the  block-maker  quarries  his  own  stock  it 
is  called  ''motion  work,"  and  the  same  process  is  used  as  in  quarry- 
ing stone  for  other  purposes,  except  that,  as  largo  blocks  are  not 
required*  must  of  it  can  be  done  witli  plug  and  fealhor. 

Slabs,  Jiaving  been  s])lit  out  in  the  u.^md  manner  to  sizes  that 
may  be  easily  turned  over  and  handled  by  one  man,  are  subdivided 
into  pieces  corresponding  a]>proxiniately  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
required  blocks.  This  is  done  by  striking  repeated  blows  upon  the 
rock  along  the  line  of  the  desired  break  with  heavy  knapping  and 
opening  hammers.  "Wlien  a  break  is  to  be  matlo  crosswise  the 
grain,  it  is  frequently  neL-essary  to  rliisel  a  light  groove  across  one 
face,  and  commonly  across  the  adjacent  sides,  to  guide  the  fractnr*; 
jjroduced  by  striking  on  the  opposite  surface  with  the  opening— 
Intniiner.  Good  splits  can»  however,  be  made  along  either  the  rift> 
or  grain  by  the  Hkilful  use  of  the  opening-hammer  alone.  Blocka 
broken  uut  in  the  manner  described  are  trimmed  and  finished  wittm 
the  reel,  which  ia  a  hand-hammer  having  a  lung,  tlat  steel  head 
attached  to  a  short  handle,     l^luck-mokers  become  very  expert  in 
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(be  nse  of  this  tool,  and  iritlioiii  making  any  mcaBureinent8  txiru 
oat  in  a  surprisingly  short  lime  a  large  number  of  blocks.  In 
uiiio,  which  in  fur  ahead  of  any  other  State  in  the  number  of 
blocks  made,  the  entire  product  of  many  quarries  is  uned  for  this 
irpotie  oxchwively.  Thia  is  also  the  case  in  California,  which 
mes  Hecond,  though  the  blocks  iire  manufactured  chietly  from  the 
surface  "Iwuldcrs"  or  detached  masses  of  basalt  so  common  in 
bonoma  County.  Other  quarries,  however,  in  various  ])arr.8  of  the 
country  utilize  only  the  **  grout,"  small  or  irregular-shaped  pieces, 
for  making  paving-blocks,  and  haul  the  stock  to  the  hrciikcrft,  who 
work  in  sheds;  but  the  greatest  number  of  blocks  are  made  on  the 
iipot  where  the  rock  is  quarried,  the  workmen  being  protected 
during  the  hottest  months  by  a  temporarily  spread  canvas  fly. 

Blocks  are  counted  as  they  are  thrown  into  the  cart  which  is 
usually  ueedi^d  to  haul  tliem  to  the  shipping  point.     Several  paving- 
lock  quarriefl  in  Maine  are  situated  on  steep  mountain-slopes  so 
ear  water  communication  that  blocks  may  be  slid  in  long  board 
ehute^j  from  the  quarry  directly  into  the  hold  of  the  vessel  used 
for  their  transportation. 

Puviug  brciikers  seldom  work  by  the  day,  but  are  paid  a  certain 
9um  per  thousand  for  making  the  blocks;  tlie  price  paid  in  18S9 
Dgiug  from  t'i2  to  t'M)  according  to  the  size  of  block  made,  kind 
fitone  n«Gd,  locality,  and  whether  the  tools  were  furnished  and 
e  blocks  quarried  by  their  employers.  Workmen  using  their  own 
tools  are  commonly  paid  one  dollar  more  j)er  thousand  for  the 
blockiit  made:  and  when  thoy  quarry  the  stock  they  use,  from  $2 
to  $.1  per  thousand  is  allowed  in  addition. 

74.  Sandstones  are  rocks  made  up  of  grains  of  sand  which  arc 
cemented  together  by  silicious,  fcrruginoue,  calcareous,  or  argilla- 
ceous material.  From  the  nature  of  the  cementing  material  the 
rocks  are  variously  designated  as  ferruginous,  c^dcareous,  etc.  In 
most  cases  the  cementing  nmterial  determines  the  color.  The  va- 
rious shades  of  red  and  yellow  depend  upon  the  iron  oxides.    The 

'      iiUs  are  said  to  l>e  due  to  o.\ide  of  manganese.    The  gray 
tints  are  produced  by  iron  in  the  form  of  ferrous  oxide  or 
carbonate. 

75.  The  hardness,  strength,  and  durability  depend  upon  the 
n&tnro  of  the  cementing  material.  If  the  cementing  material  be 
one  which  decomjiosea  readily,  as  in  the  argillaceous  and  calcareous 
varietieei,  the  whole  mass  is  soon  reduced  to  sand. 
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76.  Sandstones  are  widely  distributed,  and  they  represent 
the  geological  periods,  from  the  oldest  to  the  most  recent  f 
tions. 

77.  The  sandstones  obtained  from  the  Upper  Silnrian  at 
Lower  Carboniferous  formations  are  much  used  in  the  form  of  \ 
for  street  paving  in  the  Lake  and  Western  cities.  They  are  d\ 
and  do  not  become  smooth  or  slippery  when  wet,  but  in  the 
of  fragments  for  broken  stone  roads  they  are  useless. 

78.  Hudson  Biver  Blnestone. — The  term  "  Hudson  River 
stone "  is  used  to  designate  the  blue,  fine-grained,  compaci 
even-bedded  sandstone  which  is  so  largely  employed  for  fia 
and  curbing  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  New  York  and  neighb 
States. 

The  color  is  predominantly  dark  gray  and  hence  (more  h} 
trast  with  the  red  sandstone)  a  "  bluestone." 

In  texture  the  range  is  from  the  fine  shaly  or  argillaceo 
the  highly  silicious  and  even  conglomerate  rock. 

The  best  bluestone  is  rather  fine-grained  and  not  very  p 
laminated,  and  its  ma^s  is  nearly  all  silica  or  quartz  which 
mented  tegether  by  a  silicious  paste  and  contains  very  little 
laceous  matter. 

It  is  so  compact  as  not  to  absorb  moisture  to  any  extent 
hence  soon  dries  after  rain  or  ice;  it  has  the  hardness  to 
abrasion  and  wears  well ;  it  is  even-bedded  and  thus  presents  a 


TABLJ3  Vm. 

Analysis  op  Sandstone. 

Kind  of 
Stone. 

LocaUty. 

i 

•3 

J 

1 

1 

go 

§ 

|> 

1 

4 

oc 

< 

J 

a 

£ 

i 

p.  Ct. ;  p.  Ct. 

p.  Ct. 

p.Ct. 

p.Ct. 

p.  ct. 

p.ot. 

P.ct 

Manjrard 

( E.  Lonjf- 1 

r9.as  ■  8.75 

2.43 

2.57 

4. 

08 

Wf)rce8ter — 

<  meadow,  V 

88.89   1  S.dS 

1  79 

0.41 

0.87 

.  .. 

0. 

B8 

Kibbitf 

1     Mass.     ) 
Poitlanil,  Conn. 

81  88      9  44 
69. »4    tl3  15 

3  54 

3.48 

on 

0.70 

0.76 
3  09 

0.88 
Trace 

Bi'onnstone.. 

8.» 

ti4» 

Kaii<JHt<iD«.... 

Hrouy  Pt..  Mich. 

84  57   '  5.W 

0.48 

0.68 

Unde 

tepM 

Qiiartzite 

Buff 

Pipestone,  Minn  |S4..V^ 

U  S3 

2  12 

....   j  0.31 

Trace 

O.U 

084 

Aniherftt,  Ohio.     ^  rti 

k'.bb 

1.00 
1.68 
1.00 

1.15 
0.66 

0. 
0. 

114 

Bere& 

Berea,  Ohio. 
Euclid  Co.,  Ohio. 

90.90 
95.00 

55 

Euclid  Bluest. 

Columbia.  — 

Columbia,  Ohio. 

96.60 

1.00 

., 

0. 

50 

Red  

Laurel  Hun,  Pa. 
Grafton,  Ohio. 

94.00 

87.66 

Trace 
1.72 

i.w 

8.5S 

1.10 
0  17 

I.OO 
0.80 

ElyrU 

Bandstone 

Fond  du  Lac,  Mn.  78.24 

10.88 

3.88 

0.6 

1  60 

1.87 

0  08 
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smooth  natural  surface,  and  it  has  a  grain  which  prevents  it  from, 
becoming  slippery;  it  is  not  materially  affected  by  freezing  and 
thawing;  it  is  strong  and  not  apt  to  get  broken  if  well  laid. 

79.  Commercial  Kames  of  Sandstone. — The  commercial  names 
of  sandstone  are  usually  obtained  from  places  where  it  is  quarried, 
as,  Berea,  Grit,  Medina,  etc. 

80.  Table  YIII  on  the  opposite  page,  giving  analyses  of  sandstone 
from  a  number  of  localities,  will  serve  to  indicate  its  general  com- 
position. 

81.  The  specific  gravity,  weight,  and  resistance  to  crushing  of 
various  sandstones  is  given  in  Table  IX.  The  amount  of  produc- 
tion and  value  of  sandstone  for  street  purposes  in  the  United  States 
in  1889  is  given  in  Tables  X  and  XL 

TABLE  IX. 
SpBcmc  Gravitt,  Weight,  and  Hesistance  to  Crushing  of  Various 

Sandstones. 


LocaUtleiw 


Potsdam  (red),  N.  T 

Medina,  N.  Y 

Maiden  (bliiestone),  N.  Y. . . . 
Warsaw  tbluestone),  N.  Y... . 

Albion,  N.Y 

S'^igleith.  Scotland 

BeHeviDe,  N.  J 

™oia,Minn 

Seneca,  Ohio 

ff>^,Ohio 

I^'U  Falls,  N.  Y 

^txihesler,  New  Brunswick.. 

vemiiUon,  Ohio 

**»Killon,  Ohio 

^'CvelftDd.  Ohio 

Aoroiith  (pavement),  England 
**»nueue,  Mich 

"iddletown  (Portland),  Conn. 

Nona  Amherat.  Ohio 

^xtorf  (bluestone).  N.  Y 

J<Hid  du  Lac,  WU 

5,nsiow,  Va 

Jorkslilre,  England 

JfarreosburK,  01"o 

nwemraw,  N.  Y 

S?t>y  Grit.  England 

yeshire  (red),  England 

JtoraScotia 


Specific 
Gravity. 


2.60 

2.75 

2.68 

2.45 
2.56 


2.57 


Averafce  Weight, 
pounds  per 
cubic  foot. 


162.28 

171.47 
167.10 

153 
159.67 


160.06 


2.47 
2.58 
2.62 

155 

158.17 

168.48 

2.71 

168.9 

2.61 
2.51 

168 
157 

2.4 

2.15 

2.62 

150 
133 
168.50 

Resistance  to 
Crushintr,  pounda 
per  square  Inch. 


42.804 
17,725 


13,500 

5.287 

11,700 

11.675 

10.500 

10,250 

9,850 

9.412 

8.850 

8,750 

7,910 

7.884 

7,4?S<J 

6,950 

6.650 

18,472 

6,250 

5,714 

5,000 
4.360 
8,100 
2,185 
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TABLE  X. 

Productioh  akd  Value  op  Sanmtonb  for  Street  Uses  m  1889,  by 
States  and  Territories.* 


States  and  Territories. 

Cubic  Feet. 

Value. 

Value  per 
cubte  foot. 

Arkansas 

California 

27.160 

100 

1,926,464 

40,500 

8.'2bb 

8.840 

452,015 

13.900 

40,320 

501,221 

2.496 

61,980 

6.588 

10.000 

2.864.366 

1.608,614 

854.907 

42.075 

13,865 

8.216 

200 

609.955 

2.250 

50 

880 

182,188 

1.600 

2.045 

40.471 

550 

88,200 

2,512 

8.000 

459,168 

430,652 

175,062 

28.274 

2.660 

0.80 
2.00 

Colorado • 

0  26 

Connecticut • 

0.06 

Idaho 

Illinois 

0  02 

Iowa 

O.IO 

Kansas 

0.29 

Kentucky ..* 

0.12 

Maryland , 

0.05 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New  Mexico 

0.08 
0.22 
0.74 
0.38 
0.80 

New  York 

0.16 

Ohio 

0.27 

PenusylTania 

0.20 

West  Virginia 

Florida,  Georgia.    Nevada,    Rhode 
Island.  Vermont 

0.65 
0.19 

Total 

8.468,506 

$1,882,822 

$0.22 

*UthU.  8.  Census. 


TABLE  XI. 
Production  and  Value  of  "Bluestons"  for  Stbsbt  Uses  in  1889. 


states. 

Cubic  Feet. 

Value. 

Valueper 
cubic  foot. 

New  Jeraey , 

15.649 

2.857.724 

786,513 

8,159,886 

8.560 
475.408 
265.959 

0.65 

New  York 

0.20 

Pennsylvania 

0.84 

Total 

1749.912 

fO.24 

82.  Limestone. — Limestone  is  essentially  carbonate  of  lime,  bat 
it  always  contains  some  additional  constitaent;  the  more  commonly 
occurring  impurities  or  accessory  matters  are  silica  in  the  form  of 
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quartz,  clay,  iron,  magnesia,  etc.  And  limestones  are  said  to  be 
silicious,  argillaceous,  ferruginous,  magnesian,  dolomitic,  bitumi- 
nous, etc.,  according  as  they  contain  one  or  another  of  these  con- 
stituents. Other  foreign  mineral  matter  may  be  found  in  them, 
and  in  such  quantity  as  to  give  character  to  the  mass. 

In  €olor  there  is  a  wide  variation,  depending  upon  the  impu- 
rities; it  ranges  from  the  white  of  the  more  nearly  pure  carbonate 
of  lime  through  gray,  blue,  yellow,  red,  brown,  and  to  black. 

The  texture  also  varies  greatly;  it  may  be  coarse  or  fine.  The 
terms  coarse-grained  and  fine-grained  are  applied  when  the  mass 
resembles  sandstone  in  its  granular  aggregations.  Other  terms, 
as  saccharoidal  (like  sugar),  oolitic,  crinoidal,  etc.,  are  also  used  to 
describe  the  texture.  The  state  of  aggregation  of  the  constituent 
particles  varies  greatly,  and  the  stone  may  be  hard  and  compact, 
almost  vitreous,  or  loosely  cemented  and  crumbling  with  slight 
pressure,  like  sugar,  or,  again,  like  chalk,  dull  and  earthy. 

From  this  general  statement  of  the  range  in  composition  and 
texture,  it  follows  that  there  is  an  equally  wide  variation  in  hard- 
ness, strength,  and  durability  of  limestones.  Some  are  hard  and 
strong,  surpassing  in  their  resistance  to  crushing  force  many  gran- 
ites, and  nearly  as  durable  as  the  best  sandstone;  others  are  friable 
and  fall  to  pieces  under  slight  pressure,  or  they  are  disintegrated 
rapidly  by  atmospheric  agents. 

83.  The  limestones  are  used  for  flagging  and  curbing,  being 
selected  for  these  purposes  on  account  of  accessibility  or  cheapness. 
For  broken-stone  roads  with  light  traffic  the  limestones  are  emi- 
nently suitable;  they  possess  the  quality  of  forming  a  mortar-like 
detritus  which  binds  the  stones  together  and  enables  them  to  wear 
better  than  a  harder  material  that  does  not  bind.  For  this  purpose 
the  most  suitable  ones  are  the  silicious,  magnesian,  dolomitic,  and 
bituminous. 

84.  Tte  experience  of  all  cities  using  paving-blocks  of  lime- 
stone is  that  it  wears  unevenly,  and  in  a  year  or  two  the  blocks  are 
shivered  and  split  by  the  action  of  frost. 

Table  XII  shows  the  specific  gravity,  weight,  and  resistance  to 
crushing  of  various  limestones.  Table  XIII  shows  the  production 
and  value  of  limestone  for  street  uses  in  1889,  by  States  and  Terri- 
tories. 
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TABLE  XII. 
Specific  Gbavitt,  Wsioht,  and  Resistance  to  CBusHiNe  of  Yabiocb 

LXBIBSTONES. 


LocaUtiee. 

Specific 
Orariiy. 

Avenire 

Weight, 

pounds  per 

cubic  foot. 

Reeiatimce  to 

Cnuhlog. 

poniKlBper 

square  Inch. 

JolieMU 

Uardstown,  Ky 

2!  69 
2.71 

2'.  70 

2.6' 
2.467 

168 
169 

i69 

i62 
154 

16.900 
16.250 

North  River,  N.  Y 

Alarblehead  Ohio 

18.425 
12  600 

Glens  Falls.  N.  Y 

Marquette  Mich     

11.475 
8  050 

BilMngsville,  Mo 

7.250 

Caen   France    

3,650 
9  160 

Purheckf  FnglaDd 

Anglesca,       "       

7.579 

Bbip  TfifW       "       .  -    -,      ,    ,  , , 

TABLE  XIII. 

Production  and  Value  op  Limestone  pob  Street  Uses  in  1880.  by 

States  and  Territorieb.* 


Alabama 

Arkansas. . . ., 
California. ... 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa , 

Kansas 

Kentucky.... 
Maryland... . 
Michigan.... 
Minnesota. . . . 

Missouri 

Nebraska. ... 
New  York... 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania. 
Tennessee. . . . 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin . . . 


Cubic  Feet. 

Value. 

Value  per 
cubic  foot. 

98.000 

9,800 

0.10 

2,000 

500 

0.25 

35,000 

1,890 

0.04 

10,221.892 

505,576 

0.05 

2,614.862 

816,722 

0.12 

1,707,931 

53,641 

0.08 

771.041 

97,502 

0.13 

1,762,711 

86,054 

0.05 

145.670 

6.760 

0.05 

486,377 

18.156 

0.04 

68.788 

11,778 

0.17 

11,542,723 

670,851 

0.06 

1,926,409 

86,643 

0.04 

5,241,262 

197,091 

0.04 

7,236,981 

188,285 

0.03 

2,042,804 

72.512 

0.04 

14.500 

8,400 

0.28 

67,750 

32,278 

0.48 

9,990 

2,098 

0.21 

7,560 

190 

0.08 

488.811 

27,789 

0.06 

46,491,622 

«2,S83,456 

1      $0.05 

•llthU.  8.  Census. 
85.  The  material  called  Ligonier  "  Granite,"  which  is  exten- 
sively used  for  paving,  etc.,  is  a  silicious  limestone  from  localities 
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near  Pittsbnrg,  and  is  said  to  have  a  crushing  strength  of  23,000 
pounds  per  square  inch. 

86.  Trap*rock '  is  the  common  name  given  to  a  large  group  of 
nnstratified  eruptive  or  igneous  rocks.  They  are  composed  of  feld- 
spar (nsoally  labradorite),  augite,  hornblende,  and  some  magnetite 
and  titanic  iron. 

The  term  trap  is  derived  from  trappa,  a  Swedish  word  for  stair, 
because  the  rocks  of  this  class  frequently  occur  in  large  tabular 
masses  rising  one  above  the  other  like  steps,  as  seen  on  the  west 
.shore  of  the  Hudson  River  from  Jersey  City  to  Haverstraw.  The 
Tarions  proportions  and  states  of  aggregation  of  the  simple  minerals, 
and  their  differences  in  extei*nal  forms,  give  rise  to  many  varieties 
—such  as  dolorite,  which  depends  for  its  hardness  upon  silica  and 
feldspar,  and  may  be  either  light  or  dark  colored.  Basalt  is  one  of 
the  most  common  varieties;  it  is  of  a  dark  green,  gray,  or  black 
color,  is  composed  of  augite  and  feldspar,  very  compact  in  texture 
and  of  considerable  hardness,  it  often  contains  iron,  whence  the  name 
bamlt,  an  Ethiopian  word  for  iron.  Greenstone,  another  variety,  is 
composed  of  hornblende  and  feldspar  and  is  of  a  dark  green  color. 

The  trap-rocks  are  hard  and  tough,  have  no  true  cleavage,  and 
break  irregularly;  they  are  difficult  to  work.  But  there  is  much 
Tariation  in  the  stones  of  different  localities.  The  rock  of  the  Pali- 
sades in  New  Jersey  splits  easily  into  blocks,  and  has  been  exten- 
sively used  for  paving  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Jersey  City, 
under  the  name  of  "  Belgian  block;"  but  since  the  introduction  of 
granite  for  this  purpose  their  use  has  considerably  decreased. 

The  trap-rocks  are  exceedingly  durable  and  eminently  suitable 
for  broken-stone  roads,  but  for  paving-blocks  they  are  a  failure. 

87.  Table  XIV  shows  the  crushing  resistances,  specific  gravity, 
and  weight  of  trap-rocks. 

TABLE  XIV. 
GBUSHiNa  RssisTAncB.  Spkcific  Gravity,  and  Weight  of  Trap-rocks, 


Locality. 


Staten  Island,  N.  Y. . . . . . 

Jeraej  City  Heights.  K.  J. 
Palisades,  N.  J 


BeBistADceto 
CruBbiiif^,  pounds 
p«r  square  inch. 


33.250 

20,760  to  32,250 

19,700 


^Declfle        '  W**S*»t  of  ontf 


3.86  178  8 

3.0S  189.5 
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88.  Asphalt  i$  tho  name  jriven  to  mixtures  of  pure  asphaltum 
with  oalciin^nis  or  silioious  substaneos.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  natnral 
und  uriitioial.  The  natural  asphalt  consists  of  either  limestone  or 
s;uuisri>nc  improirnatod  with  pure  bitumen,  whence  the  names  bitii- 

u'r.'fK  ii.:itsfi>i4i\  hituminoti:i  itaitdstonf,  roct  asphalt,  etc.  The 
;<inili^"!a1  oonsist:?  of  a  mochauioal  mixture  of  bitumen,  sand,  and 
i^rushtHi  limostono. 

89.  Bituminoirs  Limestones. — The  asphalt  employed  for  paving 
pHnv>so!!  thrviuir'i^.iniT  Kun^jv  is  obtained  frvmthe  bituminous  lime- 
s;osu*s  of  Fraiuv,  liormanv.  Sioily,  and  Switzerland.  At  Sevssel  in, 
:ho  doivsrtmou:  of  Auk  Fran^^e.  a:  Kagusa.  S:o:ly.  at  Limmer  near 
Hanover*  itt^r.uariv,  a:  Vorwoh'.e  in  the  Daehv  of  Brunswick, 
lUnr.sr.y.  ar.d  ::*.  Va;Mio*Traver?.  Car.:os;  XeufohaieL  Switzerland, 
';:v.t-s:o:u^  arv  f*^;;v:d  iraprv'gnareil  ou::e  uuiformly  with  from  7  to 
V^  ivr  ^vr.:  of  :>i:*.:mtr.. 

90.  TaV'o  XV  .vV.ows  :he  oossTiiuents  of  the  more  important 
K»^>:>far.  b::;::v.;:;o:;s  nvk>. 

TABLE  XV. 


"'•^"  O  j»-"ct  TiK-cY    pecc*^    peret.  percX 

■^■*:;- K*.-:  T.-A-f':  r.  .  i:r.i   F*  "  .■  V  :  »  '  $  4i^       V  5*>     v.-W     0.25 

*5s-..T.-^;:                    .    v."  :.  >  >■■  :;  Kc    *  SS    S.SO    2.25 

...':» .rj^:,  ..■•..--.:  <:  »*?  ?(r  V-  W-^X-     ?:.»     ».15  97.00 

<*    •  M,ss*.:^  .           5   ;i5        0  ♦>   ST.**      

A  .n   :,.r,   ».:..-. -vvi'.u  ,:   .r.c  5,^  ."   :?■  5  T.'^     <\»     4.35     0.15 

>..•:.:  .  •  .          ?.  V»i".        

Si    >>:>.:        :i.^^-:i>.-A  ■:  X  '   :>  i  »       v.»S     S.lv     0.20 

V'.fi'^'ji    Tr.i  i'-.y.K   ;.3^--    ,j  *,-^.^n  .  ♦'  .'   *.;■      22. *S     0.05 

:  >*-  .  ^?  :  ?  :  fij     * .**•    V.45    0.10 


:•    V   :•    •;.:.<  .■•.'   '.{tf^.MHiV.iX^ioo.oo 


•  ""ii,*  T*:-;  -  -  -;  r  I  .V  ".    ■.v.vTt.>  .«:    ■  .'■.'  :.~;t*c9s-  :i  rJK  flu^ue  &:  tfac  lime 
:.i.  ■>*>.      :■;    r  ,  .  -"^  TV    :v'  : .;  .v    it  xr-^a^^i  ij.  Ui*  ?«k;J>:- 

5  ' ':  >■  .   i::    ■  '^'^  '  »r'    V-    .\  •  ;•. .'  ."■.tj  tii*:^:.  ▼'  .1  SL'TTJbK. 

fl    7:'.    -  >".■>>  !.-';  .>;•.■.  .7  rr:  f;ciik£  Icr  par- 
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consists  of  the  natural  rock,  which  is  first  reduced  to  powder,  then 
heated  until  softened,  then  spread  upon  the  foundation  while  hot, 
tamped  and  rammed  until  compacted.  This  is  the  form  chiefly 
used  for  carriage-way  pavements  in  Europe.  The  liquid  or  mastic 
is  a  mixture  of  the  natural  rock  (powdered)  with  asphaltum,  the 
amount  of  the  asphaltum  varying  with  the  richness  of  the  rock. 
The  two  ingredients  are  softened  by  heating;  to  the  heated  mix- 
ture coarse  sand,  gravel,  or  shingle  is  added.  The  proportions  in 
the  mixture  are  about  as  follows :  natural  rock  60,^,  natural  bitumen 
4^,  sand  or  gravel  36^.  This  material  is  more  generally  employed 
for  sidewalks  and  floors. 

92.  Bituminous  Sandstones  are  also  found  in  Europe,  but  they 
are  employed  chiefly  for  the  production  of  pure  bitumen.  They 
are  found  in  several  localities  in  the  United  States,  but  up  to  1880 
they  were  little  used.  Since  that  year  they  have  been  gradually 
coming  into  use  as  a  paving  material,  and  now  upwards  of  fifty 
miles  of  streets  in  the  Western  cities  are  paved  with  them.  They 
are  used  both  in  their  natural  condition  and  with  the  addition  of 
bitumen  and  other  materials. 

93.  The  bituminous  sandstones  of  the  United  States  are  pre- 
pared for  street-paving  uses  as  follows.  The  Gilsonite  of  Utah  is 
first  pulverized  and  mixed  with  petroleum;  this  mixture  is  heated, 
care  being  taken  to  keep  the  temperature  below  500  degrees  Fahr., 
as  above  that  temperature  the  gilsonite  will  decompose.  To  the 
heated  mass  broken  stone  or  gravel  is  added ;  it  is  then  ready  for 
the  street.  It  is  stated  that  a  mixture  of  about  80^  gravel  makes  a 
durable  pavement. 

94.  The  bituminous  rock  of  Ventura  and  Santa  Barbara  coun- 
ties, California,  are  heated  and  mixed  with  the  sand  of  the  locality 
where  it  is  to  be  used;  the  sand  is  mixed  with  the  rock  in  the  pro- 
portion of  from  three  to  eight  times  by  bulk  of  sand  to  one  of 
rock. 

95.  The  bituminous  rocks  of  San  Luis  Obispo  and  Santa  Cruz 
counties,  California,  and  those  of  Kentucky  are  sandstones  thor- 
oroughly  impregnated  with  bitumen.  They  are  used  in  their  native 
condition,  no  substance  being  added  to  them.  They  are  prepared 
for  use  by  crushing  to  powder  which  is  heated  to  a  temperature  of 
about  250  degrees  Fahr.,  bringing  it  to  a  plastic  mass;  while  hot  it 
is  spread  upon  the  foundation,  tamped  and  rolled. 
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96.  Analysifi  of  the  bituminous  Baudatones  of  Ventura  County, 
California,  gave  the  following  results: 

BitumeD 24  per  cent 

Silica 64       " 

Oiddeof  iron  i  lo       « 

Calcium  carbonate  f * 

100       •' 

97.  Gompoflition  of  American  Rock  A8phaItaiiu.~The  retort  as- 
says of  representative  specimens  of  California  rock  asphaltum 
gave  the  results  shown  in  Table  XVI. 


TABLE  XVI. 
Assays  of  Amsbican  Bituminous  Rocks. 


Locality. 

Volatile 
Matter. 

Carbon. 

•  Ash  (GmTel, 
Debris,  etc.1 

Upper  Ojai  Rancho  Viejo.  Cal 

Seesaw  Cafiou  terraces,  Ca]    

Brea  Hancbo,  Los  Augeles  Co.,  Cal. 

Purest  utttural 

Rock 

"             Hard  surface 

Refined 

Las  Bieftas.  Cal.— Oil-bearing  sand. 

Galotas  Bed,  Cal.— Lower  poriion... 

"                    Pile  on  wharf. . . 

Pui-est  Veinlet.. 

percent. 

as. 8 

89.0 

71.4 
29.6 
40.1 
41.5 
18.3 
28.1 
32.8 
40.2 

percent. 

26.2 
21.0 

14.4 
18.4 
28.0 
16.9 
.5 
6.0 
10.4 
11.7 

percent 

86.0 

40.0 

14.3 
62.0 
86.0 
41.6 

86.2{8and) 
709(   "   ) 
66.8(   "   ) 
48.1(   "   ) 

98.  Asphaltum. — Bitumen  or  mineral  pitch  (derived  from  the 
Greek  word  AsphalioSy  to  slip)  is  considered  to  be  a  product  of  the 
decomposition  of  vegetable  and  mineral  substances.  It  was  used  as 
a  building  cement  by  the  ancients,  who  obtained  it  from  the  sur- 
face and  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  (hence  called  the  Lacus  AsphaltiieB 
or  asphalt  lake).  It  is  usually  found  of  a  black  or  brownish-black 
color,  externally  not  unlike  coal,  but  it  varies  in  consistency  from 
a  bright  pitchy  condition  with  a  sharp  conchoidal  fracture  to  thick 
viscid  masses  of  mineral  tar;  it  melts  a  little  below  the  boUing 
point  of  water,  and  it  burns  with  a  rather  smoky  flame. 

It  is  regarded  as  the  ultimate  result  of  a  series  of  changes  which 
take  place  under  certain  conditions,  in  organized  matter,  producing 
(1)  naphtha,  ('Z)  petroleum,  (3)  mineral  tar,  and  (4)  asphaltum 
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or  hard  bitumen.  The  whole  of  thoBO  8u))8tauc6S  merge  into  each 
other  by  insensible  degrees,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  at  what 
point  mineral  tar  ends  and  asphaltum  begins. 

The  asphaltums  of  varions  localities  differ  from  each  other  con- 
sidenibly  in  chemical  composition.  They  all  agree,  however,  in 
being  amorphous,  and  in  having  the  lustre  and  general  appearance 
of  pitch,  whence  the  name  mineral  pitch. 

Deposits  of  asphaltum  exist  widely  diifused  throughout  the 
world,  more  especially  in  tropical  and  subtropical  regions.  It  is 
found  in  a  state  of  great  purity  in  the  interstices  of  the  older  rocks, 
but  it«  occurrence  is  not  characteristic  of  any  particular  formation 
or  period. 

The  most  remarkable  deposit  of  native  bitumen  exists  in  the 
island  of  Trinidad,  W.  I.,  where  it  forms  a  lake  of  upwards  of  100 
acres  in  extent  and  of  unknown  depth.  In  addition  to  the  lake, 
deposits  of  bitumen  occur  in  the  surrounding  country. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  fine  bitumen  is  also  obtained  from 
Cuba  and  Mexico  under  the  names  "  La  Brea "  and  ''  Chapapoti,'' 
and  also  from  Caxatambo,  Peru.  The  asphaltum  of  the  Dead  Sea 
is  more  a  tradition  than  a  reality,  it  being  now  found  there  in  very 
small  quantities;  but  the  source  of  supply  of  ancient  Babylon,  the 
fonntain  of  Is,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Euphrates,  still  yields  asphal- 
tum. 

In  many  localities  asphaltum  is  found  disseminated  through  the 
limestone  and  sandstone  rocks,  whence  the  names  bituminous  lime- 
stones, biluminous  sandstones,  rock  asphaltum,  asphalt,  etc. 

-  99.  Composition  of  Asphaltum. — Pure  asphaltum,  or  bitumen,  is 
composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  in  the  proportion  of 
about  carbon  85,  hydrogen  12,  and  oxygen  3.  The  color  is  of  a 
deep  black,  with  a  very  slight  tinge  of  redness;  it  has  a  peculiar 
aromatic  odor,  which  is  very  strong  when  at  a  boiling  temperature, 
but  at  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  scarcely  perceptible.  At  a  tem- 
perature under  50  degrees  Fahr.  it  is  solid  and  brittle;  from  50  de- 
grees to  about  70  degrees  it  is  soft  and  plastic;  from  70  degrees  to 
90  degrees  it  has  a  pasty  consistence;  from  90  degrees  to  110  or 
120  degrees  it  is  glutinous,  and  above  120  Fahr.  it  is  liquid.  The 
specific  gravity  is  about  1.03. 

Pure  asphaltum  cannot  be  used  for  paving  purposes  without 
some  admixture  of  silicious  material,  on  account  of  its  brittleness 
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at  low  temperatures,  its  tendency  to  soften  at  high  temperatures, 
and  its  inability  to  resist  wear  and  tear, 

100.  Artificial  Asphalts  are  produced  by  mixing  natural  bitu- 
men with  crude  petroleum,  in  the  proportion  of  about  100  parts  of 
bitumen  to  5  or  20  parts  of  petroleum.  This  mixture  is  what  is 
known  as  '^ asphalt  cement;^'  of  this  12  or  15  parts  are  mixed 
while  hot  with  83  to  00  parts  of  sand  and  from  6  to  30  parts  of 
powdered  carbonate  of  lime.  This  is  the  material  chiefly  employed 
for  asphalt  pavements  in  America, 

101.  Trinidad  Asphaltum.—The  island  of  Trinidad  has  been 
the  main  source  of  supply  for  the  asphaltum  used  in  street-paving 
in  the  United  States,  This  is  a  natural  bitumen  mixed  with 
vegetable  and  earthy  matter.  It  is  liquefied  by  heating  over  a  slow 
fire.  By  this  process  the  foreign  substances  are  eliminated,  the 
vegetable  impurities  rise  to  the  top  and  are  skimmed  off,  while  the 
earthy  constituents  settle  to  the  bottom.  For  street-paving  the 
purified  asphaltum  is  mixed  with  the  residuum  of  petroleum  and 
sand.  The  mixing  is  made  at  a  temperature  of  about  300  degrees 
Fahr.,  and  while  still  hot  and  plastic  it  is  spread  upon  the  founda- 
tion and  compressed  with  heavy  rollers. 

102.  A  recent  analysis  of  crude  Trinidad  bitumen  gave  the 
following  average  results: 

Water 25.18  to  26.16  per  cent 

Bitumen 51.85       •' 

Kon-bituminous  matter 10.89      " 

Miueral  mftttcr 87.46       " 

The  mineral  matter  seems  to  be  fiuje  sand  with  a  little  clay. 

103.  Properties  of  Trinidad  Asphaltum. — The  crude  asphaltum 
has  the  following  properties:  specific  gravity,  1.28;  hardness  at  70 
degrees  Fahr.,  2.5  to  3  in  Dana's  scale;  color,  chocolate-brown.  The 
refined  asphaltum  has  the  following  properties:  specific  gravity, 
1.40;  hardness  at  TO  degrees  Fahr.,  2,5;  color,  black.  It  breaks 
with  a  conchoidal  fracture,  burns  with  a  yellowish-white  flame,  and 
in  burning  emits  an  empyreumatic  odor.    One  analysis  gave 

Per  Cent. 

Bitumea 60.86 

Earthy  matter 85.82 

Vegetable  matter 4.83 

100.00 
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And  on  nltimate  analysis  of  the  pure  bitumen  dissolTed  out  by 
CS*  there  resulted 

Per  Cent. 

Carbon  (C) 85.89 

Hydrogen  (H) 11.06 

Sulphur  (S) 2.49 

Unknown  (possibly  oxygen) 0.56 

100.00 
After  treatment  with  petroleum  residuum  in  order  to  make  the 

paving  cement,  the  bitumen  soluble  in  CS"  varies  from  68.5  to  TO 

per  cent. 

An  analysis  of  the  non-bituminous  residue  from  the  last-drawn 

portion  of  a  tank  of  cement  consisted  of 

Percent. 

Organic  matter 7.80 

Silica  and  silicates  insoluble  in  acid 87.67 

Containing  silica. . . '. -. . . .  81.64 

Alumina  and  trace  of  iron 7.58 

Alumina 2.20 

Iron 1.77 

Lime 50 

99.94 
104,  Comparative  Pricea.— The  following  tables  show  the  ruling 
prices  for  the  different  varieties  of  asphaltum,  the  production  of 
bituminous  rock  and  the  imports  of  asphalt  in  the  United  States 
during  the  year  1889 : 

TABLE  XVIL 
Prices  of  Asphaltum  vx  1889. 

Per  Ton. 

Trinidad,  crude,  at  New  York flS.OO 

refined  "    "        " 80.00 

Hard  Cuban  at  New  York 28.00 

Qilsonite  at  the  mtoes 60.00 

Bituminous  rock,  California,  at  the  mines |2.50  to  10.00 

'*  '*      Kentucky,  at  the  mines 2.40 

TABLE  XVIIL 
Pboduction  of  BrruMiNOUs  Rock  in  the  Unttkd  States  in  1889. 

California  (bituminous  rock) 47,968  tons 

Kentucky  "  "    112    •* 

Utah  "  "    8,168    " 

Utah  (gilsonite) 492    '* 

Total 51,785    " 
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TABLE   XIX. 

IU!*OIlT8  OF   AePHALTCM   TO  TRK    L'NITED   STATKS  IN    1890. 

Trinidad 5i.69S  tons 

Ncufcbfltel  and  Seyssel 2O0    " 

Hniiover  aud  Germany , 150     ' 

Sicily 1,500      • 


Total 56.542    " 

105.  Percentage  of  the  Uses  for  ABphaltum. — In  the  United 

States  all  of  the  Eurnj>ean  material  is  enijiloyed  in  laying  side- 
walks, ttud,  foi'  iuteriar  work,  of  the  Triniiltui  atjjihaltum  T2  per 
cent  is  eniployod  for  luyiiig  aheet  pavement  aud  'J-l  per  cent  for 
manufacturing  paving-blocks. 

106.  Paving-pitch— Gas-tar, — This  is  the  produet  resulting 
from  the  distillaliona  of  hituminous  coal  in  the  manufacture  of 
gas.  It  resembles  natural  bitumen  bo  closely  iti  outward  appear- 
ance that  it  was  ihuugbt  at  one  time  to  be  equally  valuable  for 
jiaviug  purporfea,  hut  many  attempts  made  to  employ  it  instead  of 
asphaltum  have  resulted  in  failure.  It  is  now  employed  for  filling 
the  joints  in  block  paveineiita, 

107.  Brick— Clay.— Pure  clay  eonaists  of  a  hydrate  silicMe  of 
alumina  in  combination  more  or  less  with  other  substances  derived 
from  the  felepatbic  rocks,  which  by  their  disiutegration  and 
decotuposition  have  formed  the  clay.  The  chemical  formula  of  the 
moat  prominent  varieties  of  clay  according  to  Braguiart  and  others 
may  be  expressed  by  ■JAl,0,3Si054lI0. 

108.  Pure  clay  is  8oft,  more  or  less  tinctuons  to  the  loach, 
while  and  opaque,  and  when  breathed  upon  emits  a  characteristic 
odor.  It  is  infusible,  and  insoluble  either  by  water,  nitric  or 
hydrochloric  acids.  It  may  he  converted  by  water  into  a  doughy^ 
tenacious,  plastic  paste.  It  absorbs  wuter  with  avidity,  but  when, 
burned  at  a  sutheiently  high  tem})erature  it  becomes  hard  and 
gritty  and  loses  almofit  wholly  or  altogether  this  property  ©"f 
combining  witii  water.  When  slowly  dried  and  exposed  to  red 
heat,  the  particles  of  clay  are  augmented  in  volume  and  possess  Iusjj 
density.  At  the  same  time»  however,  the  interstitial  spaooe  are 
diniinii^hed  and  they  approach  more  closely  together,  giving  an 
increase  of  density  to  the  whole  mjt^s  of  burnt  clay,  which  is  prac- 
tically observed  by  a  diminution  of  surface  and  technically  called 
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the  shrinking  of  the  clay.  This  shrinkage  is  very  materially  modi- 
fied and  affected  by  the  admixture  and  proportion  of  foreign 
matters  possessing  other  properties, 

109.  In  nature  the  greater  number  of  clays  is  found  inter- 
mingled with  other  substances  foreign  to  them  in  their  original 
localities.  The  usual  constituents  of  clay  are  alumina,  silica,  iron, 
lime,  magnesia,  and  alkalies,  all  of  which  modify  the  character  of 
the  clay  and  its  applications,  according  as  one  or  other  of  these  in- 
gredients predominates. 

110.  The  ingredients  which  most  affect  the  character  of  the 
clay  are  the  silica,  iron,  and  lime,  and  its  plasticity  diminishes  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  any  one  of  these  substances  which  it 
contains,  as  they  are  not  plastic.  Sand  exercises  the  most  marked 
effect;  it  possesses  no  binding  properties,  and  alone  it  is  infusible 
except  at  the  highest  temperatures  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe. 
Bricks  made  of  clay  containing  an  excess  of  sand  are  rough  and 
weak.  Iron  renders  clay  fusible,  and  its  presence  is  objectionable  in 
brick  intended  for  furnace-lining;  but  in  paving-brick  it  is  advan- 
tageous, making  the  brick  more  homogeneous.  Lime,  although 
infusible,  is  at  high  temperatures  changed  into  caustic  lime,  ren- 
ders the  clay  fusible,  and  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
weather  absorbs  moisture  and  causes  disintegration.  Its  presence 
is  to  be  avoided  in  clay  used  for  the  manufacture  of  paving-brick. 
Mi^esia  exerts  but  little  influence  on  the  character  of  the  clay ;  in 
small  quantities  it  renders  the  clay  fusible;  at  60  degrees  Fahr,  its 
crystals  lose  their  water  of  crystallization  and  cold  water  decom* 
poses  them,  forming  an  insoluble  hydrate  in  the  form  of  a  white 
powder.  In  air-dried  brick  this  action  causes  them  to  crack.  The 
alkalies  are  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  best  of  clays;  from 
1  to  3  per  cent  renders  the  clay  fusible.  The  greater  the  amount 
of  quartz  and  silica  that  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  clay,  the 
more  diflBcult  it  will  be  of  fusion. 

111.  Clay,  to  make  a  good  paving-brick,  must  be  rich  in  silica, 
free  from  lime,  and  able  to  withstand  without  fusing  a  red  heat 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  render  the  bricks  hard,  homoge- 
neous, and  impervious  to  water. 

112.  Common  hard-burned  brick  is  not  suitable  for  paving  pur- 
poses, although  such  brick  makes  a  smooth  pavement  under  light 
traffic  and  lasts  for  a  number  of  years;  still,  under  the  influence  of 
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moisture  and  frost,  disintegration  is  inevitable  in  the  end.  Nor 
will  such  brick  sustain  constant  heavy  traffic,  aside  from  climatic 
influences.  Brick  made  of  suitable  clay,  however,  will  stand  the 
severest  frosts,  and  crashing  tests  show  it  to  be  equal  to  many 
granites. 

113.  The  color  of  clay  is  of  no  practical  importance;  it  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  metallic  oxides  and  organic  substances.  Clay 
containing  iron  produces  bricks  which  are  either  red,  yellow,  or 
blue,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  oxide  present  and  the  de- 
gree of  heat  to  which  they  have  been  subjected ;  some  organic  sub- 
stances produce  a  blue,  bluish-gray,  or  black  color. 

114.  The  manufacture  of  paving-brick  may  be  classified  under 
six  heads : 

(1)  Excavation  of  the  clay,  either  by  hand  or  steam-power. 

(2)  Preparation  of  the  clay  consists  in  (a)  removing  gravel, 
stones,  or  other  mechanical  impurities;  (b)  grinding  the  clay.  This 
is  performed  in  either  dry  or  wet  pans,  and  is  important :  the  finer 
the  clay  is  ground  the  more  homogeneous  the  brick. 

(3)  Tempering,  This  is  performed  in  a  variety  of  ways,  either 
with  or  without  the  aid  of  machinery;  where  the  amount  of  clay  to 
be  liandled  is  large,  "  pug-mills "  driven  by  steam-power  are  em- 
ployed. 

(4)  Moulding.  The  clay  is  moulded  either  by  hand  or  machines; 
hand-moulded  brick  are  generally  pressed,  but  machine-moulded 
ones  do  not  require  it.  In  moulding  paving-brick  the  utmost 
amount  of  clay  should  be  compressed  into  the  mould. 

(5)  Drying,  The  moulded  bricks  are  slowly  dried  either  in  cov- 
ered sheds  open  to  the  air,  or  in  chambers  heated  for  the  purpose. 

(G)  Burning,  After  being  sufficiently  dried  the  bricks  are  piled 
in  kilns,  and  the  firing  is  conducted  with  the  utmost  care,  as  upon 
it  the  perfection  of  the  brick  largely  depends.  The  time  required 
for  burning  is  six  or  more  days.  The  kilns  used  are  of  various 
kinds,  some  makers  preferring  up-draft  and  some  down-draft;  the 
size  depends  upon  the  extent  of  the  business  carried  on. 

116.  A  variety  of  methods  is  practised  in  the  execution  of  the 
above-described  operations,  and  a  description  of  them  would  be 
confusing.  From  the  variety  and  differences  of  clay,  the  experience 
gained  in  one  locality  is  often  of  little  use  in  another. 
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116.  Analyses  of  Clay. — Table  XX  shows  the  composition  of 
some  of  the  clays  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paring-brick. 


TA^LE  XX. 
Ajtaltbes  of  Clays. 
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117.  The  Charaoteristios  of  Brick  suitable  for  Paving  are: 

(1)  Not  to  be  acted  upon  by  acids. 

(2)  Not  to  absorb  more  than  ^^  of  its  weight  of  water  in  48 
hours. 

(3)  Not  susceptible  to  polish. 

(4)  Rough  to  the  touch,  resembling  fine  sandpaper. 

(5)  To  give  a  clear  ringing  sound  when  struck  together. 

(6)  When  broken  to  show  a  compact,  uniform,  close-grained 
structure,  free  from  air-holes  and  pebbles. 

(7)  Not  to  scale,  spall,  or  chip  when  quickly  struck  on  the 


(8)  Hard  but  not  brittle. 

118.  Tests  of  Brick. — The  following  is  the  schedule  of  tests  to 
Vhich  the  paving-brick  used  in  Washington,  D.O.,  are  subjected. 
(G.  J.  Fiebeger,  Capt.  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.) 

(1)  Carefully  measure. 
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(2)  Dry  for  48  hours. 

(3)  Weigh. 

(4)  Immerse  in  water  for  48  hours  (break  some  of  the  samples 
before  immersing). 

(5)  Weigh  for  percentage  of  absorption, 

(6)  Dry. 

(7)  Grind  two  bricks  of  each  class  for  eight  hours  (this  was 
done  on  a  horizontal  stone  14  feet  in  diameter,  making  28  revolu- 
tions a  minute;  the  bricks  were  put  in  a  cradle  and  carefully 
watched  so  that  each  should  be  subjected  to  the  same  test). 

(8)  Dry. 

(9)  Weigh  to  determine  percentage  of  loss. 

(10)  Two  bricks  of  each  class  put  in  a  rambler  for  half  an 
hour,  this  rumbler  making  28  revolutions  per  minute, 

(11)  Weigh  to  determine  percentage  of  loss. 

(12)  Relative  general  appearance,  determined  by  considering 
character  and  appearance  as  a  paver.  Study  of  fracture  and  struct- 
ure of  sample. 

(13)  Determine  weight  per  cubic  inch. 

Add  together  the  numbers  indicating  order  in  each  test.  The 
sample  having  the  lowest  total  will  be  considered  as  having  passed 
the  test  most  satisfactorily,  unless  fatally  defective  in  any  one  test. 
After  determining  the  relative  quality,  the  size  and  price  of  the 
best  specimens  will  be  considered.  Table  XXI  shows  the  results 
of  tests  carried  out  in  the  above  manner  on  several  varieties  of 
brick. 

119.  Specific  Gravity,  Weight,  Resistance  to  Crushing,  and  Ab- 
sorptive Power  of  Paving-brick,  In  regard  to  these  qualities  the 
paving-bricks  made  by  different  manufacturers  and  by  the  same 
manufacturer  vary  considerably,  as  will  be  seen  from  Table  XXI. 
In  weight  thoy  vary  from  5  to  7i  pounds;  in  specific  gravity,  from 
1.91  to  2.70;  in  resistance  to  crushing,  from  7000  to  18,000  pounds 
per  square  inch;  in  absorption,  from  0.15  to  0.60  per  cent. 

120.  Wood. — Both  the  hard  and  soft  varieties  of  wood  have 
lieeii  employed  for  paving.  In  the  United  States,  cedar  and  cjrpress, 
on  liccount  of  their  abundance  and  cheapness,  are  more  generally 
used.  Recently  mesquite,  which  grows  in  abundance  in  both  Texas 
and  Mexico,  has  been  used.    In  Europe  nearly  all  varieties  of  the 
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TABLE  XXI. 
TsaTfi  OF  Pating-bricks  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
(By  G.  J.  FiEBSGBR,  Captain  of  Engiueers,  U.  8.  A.)  t 
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•  Contract  awarded. 
Id  size  the  bricks  varied  from  8}|  to  8}|  inches  in  length,  from  3||  to  4|| 
inches  in  width,  and  from  2|$  to  2|}  Inches  in  thickness. 

pine  species  have  been  tried,  as  well  as  oak,  ash,  and  elm,  but  Memel 
and  Dantzic  fir  appears  to  be  the  favorite. 

121.  Whichever  kind  is  used,  it  should  be  sound,  close-grained, 
uniform  in  quality,  free  from  knots  and  sap  and  from  the  blue 
tinge  which  is  a  sign  of  incipient  decay.  All  sappy  wood  should 
be  rejected. 

122.  The  use  of  creosote  or  other  preserving  processes  makes  it 
difficult  to  discover  defects  in  the  wood,  and  on  this  account  is 
objectionable.  It  is  doubtful  if  creosoting,  etc.,  adds  to  the  life  of 
vood  employed  for  paving. 

123.  Sand. — Sand  is  an  aggregation  of  loose  incoherent  grains 
crystalline  in  structure  and  angular  in  shape,  of  silicious,  argilla- 
*^®ou8,  calcareous,  or  other  material,  derived  from  the  disintegration 
c'  rocks  or  other  mineral  matter,  and  unmixed  with  earth  or 
organic  matter.  For  road  purposes  the  grains  should  not  exceed 
one  eighth  of  an  inch  in  size. 

124.  The  principal  use  of  sand  is  as  a  foundation  for  broken 
^ne,  a  cushion  and  bed  for.stone  paving-blocks,  and  as  a  joint  fi^- 
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TAULK  XXn. 

Sfecific  Gbavitt,  Weiqst,  and  RsfliSTANCS  TO  Ckusbino  or  Vajuotts 

Woods. 


Acacia 

Ash,  American  white,  diy 

Beech 

Cedar,  American  white 

Cbeetaut,     *'         

ChentDut 

Cypress,  American 

Deal,  Christiania 

Ebony 

Elm 

Fir,  American  (Pacific  region). . 

Fir,  European ... 

Hemlock,  Am.  (Atlantic  region) 

Hickory 

LigDum  Titffi 

Mahogany,  Spanish 

"  Honduras. 

Maple 

Hesquite,  American  (Texas). . . . 
Oak  "   white  (Atlantic) 

"  "  chestnut    " 

■<  .*  rg^i  <« 

"  "  black         " 
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■(  (I 

Pine,  American  white 

red 

•*  '*         yellow  (Pacific) 

pitch  (Atlantic) 

*'     Dautzic 

Redwood,  American  (California) 
Spruce,  "  (Atlantic).. 
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ing.  For  these  purposes  it  is  eminently  suitable,  because  when 
confined  so  that  it  cannot  escape  or  spread  it  possesses  the  valuable 
properties  of  incompressibility,  and  mobility  or  the  quality  of  ae- 
fiiuming  a  new  position  when  any  portion  of  it  is  disturbed. 

As  a  base  or  cushion  for  blocks  it  quickly  adjusts  itself  to  erery 
irregularity  of  their  inferior  surfaces,  and  when  the  blocks  finally 
settle  in  place  it  furnishes  a  solid  incompressible  medium  to  trana- 
fer  the  pressure  to  the  foundation  below.  For  this  purpose  it  should 
be  fine  and  dry;  if  coarse  and  damp,  the  blocks  will  adjust  them- 
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TABLE  XXm. 
ABflORPTITS  POWEK  OF  WoOD. 

(E.  R.  Andbbws  !n  ''Engineering  News.") 


PercenUge  of  Water  absorbed. 

Dry  Wood. 

Creosotcd. 

Black  tmm. , 

1.0000 

.7140 

.2000 

.1764  to  .8883 

.1600 
.4300 
.4722 

.1260 

uoitonwood 

.3470 

Oak   

.0625 

Spruce 

.0286  to  .0806 

* '      fBumettlzed 

.2500)  

aa.rd  pine 

.0000 

Vliitebiroh 

.1240 

Sesquoia  glgantea  (tree  of  California) 

.0000 

with  diflBcnlty  and  the  fewer  will  be  the  points  of  support 
'^^ti-^-een  them  and  the  foundation,  and  the  greater  will  be  the 
pi'^ssTire  of  contact  and  liability  to  unequal  settlement. 

XS5.  Sharp  sand,  i.e.,  sand  with  angular  grains,  is  much  better 
^^^Xfc.  that  with  rounded  grains,  although  it  is  often  difficult  to 
^«^t;«fcxn.  The  sharpness  of  sand  can  be  determined  approximately 
°y  »*^bbing  a  few  grains  in  the  hand  or  by  crushing  it  near  the  ear 
**^^   noting  if  a  grating  sound  is  produced. 

X  86.  The  sand  for  bedding  blocks  and  jointing  should  be  clean, 

^^->   :lree  from  loam  or  clay.    The  cleanness  may  be  tested  by  rub- 

vj*^^  a  little  of  the  dry  sand  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  and,  after 

^^^^►iping  it  out,  noticing  the  amount  of  dust  left  on  the  hand.    The 

*^^^^Xines8  of  sand  may  also  be  judged  by  pressing  it  together  be- 

^^^n  the  fingers  while  it  is  damp;  if  the  sand  is  clean,  it  will  not 

»ti<5^  together,  but  immediately  fall  apart  when  the  pressure  is 

^^*»x^ved. 

127.  For  concrete  used  for  foundation  it  is  not  necessary  that 

*^^  sand  should  be  free  from  clay;  indeed  a  small  amount  of  clay 

^^y  be  beneficial.    Clay  when  dissolved  or  finely  pulverized  con- 

^ta  of  an  almost  impalpable  powder,  and  when  mixed  with  sand 

^^  particles  occupy  the  interstices  between  the  particles  of  cement 

^4  sand,  and  are  also  completely  enveloped  by  the  cementing  paste. 

^ay,  dissolved  or  finely  pulverized,  mixed  with  cement  up  to  the 
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proportion  of  1  to  1,  appears  to  affect  the  Btrength  essentially  the 
same  as  an  equal  quantity  of  sand,  and  the  mortar  is  much  more 
dense,  plastic,  and  water-tight.  Such  mortar  is  not  affected  by  the 
presence  of  water. 

The  voids  of  ordinary  sand  average  from  0.3~lb"(J.B  of  the 
volume ;  the  more  uneven  the  sizes  the  smaller  the  voids. 

128.  The  quantity  of  sand  required  for  bedding  paving-blocks 
is  about  one  cubic  yard  to  six  square  yards  of-  paring. 

129.  The  price  of  sand  varies  from  40  cents  to  $1.60  per  yard, 
according  to  locality. 

130.  Sand  is  sometimes  sold  by  the  ton.  It  weighs  when  dry 
from  80  to  115  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  or  about  1  to  IJ  tons  per 
cubic  yard. 

131.  Qravel  is  an  accumulation  of  small  stones  which  vary 
in  size  from  a  small  pea  to  a  walnut  or  something  larger.  It  is 
often  intermixed  with  other  substances,  such  as  sand,  clay,  loam, 
etc.,  from  each  of  which  it  derives  a  distinctive  name.  In  select- 
ing gravel  for  road  purposes  the  chief  quality  to  be  sought  for  is 
the  property  of  binding  (see  Art.  421). 

"  The  so-called  Tomkins  Cove  gravel,  which  is  much  used  about 
New  York,  is  a  broken  limestone,  apparently  of  the  cement  series. 
It  is  usually  spread  over  the  road,  and  compacted  by  the  traffic. 
The  darker-colored  stone  is  very  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  it  readily 
makes  a  smooth  wheelway  singularly  free  from  either  mud  or  dust 
even  when  subjected  to  rather  heavy  traffic,  though  it  is  too  friable 
for  economical  use  in  such  situations.  Its  performance  is  so  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  ordinary  limestones  that  an  analysis  is  ap- 
pended : 

Lime 60.20  per  cent 

Alumina 11.22 

Silica   6.18 

Magnesia 10.45        " 

Carbonic  acid 8.00        " 

Water 4.00 

100.00  per  cent 

132.  Shingle  is  the  gravel  or    accumulation  of   small  stoneB 

found  on  the  shores  of  rivers  or  the  sea. 
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TABLE   XXIV. 

Spscitic  Qratitt,  Weight,  ajxo  Resibtamcb  to  Cbushino  of  Yarioub 

substancbs. 


Substance. 


ABpbaltum 906  to  1.05 

Baiial  t  (Kre«D8toiie) 

**      Scotch 

Bitumen,  liquid 

BitumlDoua  limestones 

Brick,  best  pressed 

"       common  hard 

•*      soft  inferior 

"      Stourbridge  Are 

"       pavlne  

worlc  m  cement-mortar  masonry 


Chalk. 
Oay. 


''  dnr.  in  lumps  loose 

"  with  gravel  

Cement,  Hydraulic  American  Rosendale. 

English  PorUand 

French       '*         


"         Roman 

Concrete,  ordinary 

"         cement  (Portland) 

Earth,  common  loam,  dry,  loose 

"     common  loam  perfectly  dry,  shaken 

Euth,  common  loam,  perfectly  dry.  moderately 

rammed 

Earth,  comm<m  loamt  slightly  moist,  loose 

"  '*      more  moist  loose 

"  "  shaken 

"  •*  '*        "        "     mod.  packed... 

"  •*  "     as  a  soft  flowing  mud 

Earth,  common  loam  as  a  soft  flowing  mud  well 

jpresaed  into  «  box  ■ 

FBnt 


Feldspar 

QlassrV. 

Oneiw 

"     In  loose  piles 

"     homblendic 

"    quarried  in  loose  piles. 

6un-powd«r,  loose 

shaken 

IrcHi,cast. 

"    wrought , 

lee 

Lead. 


Lime,  quick,  of  ordinary  limestones. 
**     quick,  ground,  loose 

*'     well  shaken 

**     thoroughly  shaken 

3iiwf\nry  of  granite  or  limestone  dressed. 


of  rubble,  4  of  the  mass  being  mortar.. 

of  dry  rubble 

of  sandstone  dresseti 

of  brickwork,  close  Joints 

'*  "  medium  quality 

**  "         softbrlcks 


Mka 

5"rt»f 

*ua,  dry,  close  

;,     wet,  moderately  pressed. 

V    ,wet,fluld 

3<aphtha 


Specific 
Gravity. 


1.277 
2.0 
S.B5 
.848 
9.SS 
«.4 
1.6  tod 
1.4 
2.3 


1.8 
S.O 
l.BtoS.l 


8.48 
i!«tOl,76 


1.6 

1.9 

a.s 
i.sstos 


9.6 
2.6  to  2.8 
2.5  to  8.45 

2.60 


2.6 


.900 
1.000 
7.21 
7.69 
917  to  .9 
11.80  toll.47 
1.6 


2.76  to  8.1 
1.88  tol. 9 


1.68 

""848' 


Weight, 
IK>unasper 
cubic  foot. 


80  to  87.8 
181 
184 
58 
156 
IfiO 
1S6 
100 
187 


112.6 
156 

119 
68 
166 

56.60 
81  to  102 
76  to  68 

100 

119 

187 
72  to  80 


90  '*  100 
70  "  76 
66  "  68 
75  "  90 
90  **  100 
104  "  lis 

no  "  120 
126 
166 
186 
168 

06 
175 
100 

56.25 

62.6 
450 
486 

57.4 
709.6 

96 

58 

64 

75 

166 

164 

188 

144 

140 

125 

100 

188 

106 

60  to  110 

110  "  lao 

104  "  120 

62.9 


14.978 

12,000 

600  to  8,000 

1,717 

9,000  to  16,000 


Resistance 
to  Crushing, 
lbs.  per  sq.  in. 


17,200 
8,800 


601 


27.000-80,000 


110,000 
46,000 


6.944-7,780 
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TABLE  XXIV.— awtf«««t 
Specific  Qbavitt,  Wbioht,  aho  Kesistakce  to  CBUSHDia  or  Vabiotb 

8nB8TAKCB0. 


SubsUDce. 


Specific 
Gravity. 


Welffht,  Roiataaoe 
pounds  per  toCnishins, 
cubic  foot.  'lbs.  pw  iq.  m 

1 


Petroleum 

Peat,  dry,  ud  pressed 

Pitch 

Porphyry 

Quarts,  pure 
III 


nely  pulverised,  looaa 

"  •*  shaken... 

packed... 

**      qusrried.  loose 

Band  of  pure  quartz,  dry  and  loose. 

perfectly  wet. 

"    river 

**    pit,  coarse 

"      •■    flue 

"    (Thames)  Eugland 

SerpeiulneH 

Shales,  red  or  black 

"     quarried  Id  piles 

Shlnfifle 

Slate. 


.878 


S.MtoS.S 
S.65 


s.n 


1.B8 
1.61 
l.U 
l.M 
S.StoS.ft 
8.6 


Soapstone  or  steatite 

Steel 

Snow,  freshly  fallen . 

*'     ct>nii>Bct«*d 

Water,  mire  rain,  or  distilled  at  S3*  Fah.,  barom. 

3U  inches 


1.4S 
S.TtoS.B 


Water,  iiiire  rain,  or  distilled  at  63*  Fah.,  barom. 
SO  Inches 


Water,  pure  ralo,  or  distilled  at  SIS*  Fah.,  barom. 
80  inches 


1.00 


64.8 

flotnao 

69 
170 
166 

90 
105 

Its 

•4 
90  to  106 
128  **  U» 
117 
100 
96 
108 


98 

88 

175 

170 

480 

6tolt 

16  *«ao 


Water,Hea l.OSOtol.OlO 


1.098 


09.417 
68.8S6 


00.7 
•4.06 


CHAPTER  III. 
STONE  PAVEMENTS. 

133.  Stone  PavementB. — Stone  in  a  variety  of  forms  has  been 
employed  as  a  paving  material  for  more  than  2500  years.  The 
Romans  used  it  in  the  form  of  large,  irregularly-shaped  blocks  laid 
on  a  massive  foundation  of  concrete.  In  this  form  it  is  unsurpassed 
in  regard  to  solidity  and  durability,  but  it  is  objectionable  for 
modern  traffic*  The  surface  of  the  large  blocks  wears  smooth,  and 
hence  affords  but  an  uncertain  foothold  for  horses.  These  large 
blocks  were  superseded  by  round  pebbles  or  cobblestones,  obtained 
from  the  beach  and  gravel*pits.  This  class  of  pavement  has  been 
used  extensively  in  the  United  States.  It  is  recorded  that  Boston, 
Mass.,  in  1663  had  many  streets  paved  with  pebbles.  In  1718 
cobblestone  pavements  were  introduced  into  Philadelphia,  and  this 
city  is  the  only  one  to  retain  them  on  a  large  scale  at  the  present 
day. 

134.  Cobblestone  Pavement. — Cobblestones  bedded  in  sand 
possess  the  merit  of  cheapness  and  afford  an  excellent  foothold 
for  horses,  but  the  roughness  of  such  pavements  requires  the 
expenditure  of  a  large  amount  of  tractive  energy  to  move  a  load 
over  them.  Aside  from  this,  cobblestones  are  entirely  wanting  in 
the  essential  requisites  of  a  good  pavement.  The  stones  being  of 
irregular  size,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  form  a  bond  or  hold  them 
in  place.  Under  the  action  of  the  traffic  and  frost  the  roadway 
8oon  becomes  a  mass  of  loose  stones.  Moreover,  cobblestone  pave- 
ments are  difficult  to  keep  clean,  and  very  unpleasant  to  travel 
over, 

135.  Speoiflcationfl  for  Cobblestone  Pavement. — The  following  is 
the  common  form  of  specification  for  this  class  of  pavement: 

Stone. — The  stones  are  to  be  the  best  selected  water  or  bank 
pftving*stones,  of  a  durable  and  uniform  quality. 
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TYPKS  OF  STOXE  PAVEMEXTS. 
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rag;3.  BELGIAN  BLOCK, 
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Fig.   4.   EARLY  GRANITE  BLOCK, 
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Sts0  of  Stone, — No  stone  shall  be  less  than  four  (4)  inches  nor 
more  than  eight  (8)  inclies  iu  any  direction  on  the  flurfaco.  No 
triangular  or  Bj>lit  Btono  will  be  allowed.  All  stonoa  shall  he  sot 
perpendicular  and  ou  their  small  ends,  the  large  stones  to  be  placed 
on  the  sides  of  the  street,  and  the  small  ones  iu  the  center. 

Ftjundation  and  Lotjiufj. — The  pavement  shall  be  laid  on  a 
bed  of  good  sharp  sand  or  fine  gravel,  at  least  ten  (lu)  inches  in 
depth,  except  where  clay  or  u  siniilar  substance  is  met  with,  when 
the  sand  must  be  eighteen  (18)  inches  deep.  The  be<i  of  sand  or 
gravel  shall  be  laid  reatly  for  the  pavement  at  Iciist  thirty  (3t»)  feet 
in  advance  of  the  pavement.  The  stones  after  being  set  in  position 
must  l>e  rammed  with  a  heavy  rammer  until  they  are  firmly  settled 
in  their  beds.  After  the  pavement  is  rammed  a  layer  of  sand  or 
gravel  two  (2)  inches  thick  is  spread  over  it  and  left  to  work  its 
way  in  between  the  stones. 

In  consequence  of  the  many  defects  of  this  class  of  paving  its 
constraction  has  been  practically  abandoned,  but  large  areas  still 
remain,  which  are  l>eing  gradually  removed, 

136.  Belgian  Block  Pavement. — Cobblestones  were  disjdaced  by 
pavements  forme<l  of  small  cubical  blocks  of  stone.  This  type  of 
pavement  was  first  laid  in  Brussels,  thence  imported  to  Paris,  and 
from  there  to  the  United  States,  where  it  has  been  widely  known 
w  (he  *•  Belgian  block"  jiavemcnt.  It  has  been  largely  used  in  New 
Vurk  City,  Brooklvn.  and  neighboring  towns,  the  material  being 
^p-rock  obtained  from  the  Palisades  on  the  Hudson  River. 

137.  The  stones  being  of  regular  shape  remain  in  place  better 
t^ian  the  cobblestones,  but  the  cubioul  form  (usually  five  inches)  is 
*  nustake.  The  foothold  is  bad,  the  stones  wear  round,  and  the 
itiiQh«.»r  of  joints  is  so  great  that  ruts  and  hoUows  are  quickly 
^cirincd.  This  pavement  offers  less  resistance  to  traction  than 
^Lblestones,  but  it  ia  rough  and  noisy. 

138.  Specification  for  Belgian  Block  Pavement.— The  following 
^  the  common  form  of  specifications  for  the  Belgian  block: 

Stotte, — The  stones  are  to  be  obtained  from  the  trap  or  other 
"^^^  Table  rocks. 

!^ixe  t)f  Siones, — Each  block  shall  measure  not  less  than  five 
'•')  inches  nor  more  than  seven  (7)  inches  in  length;  nor  les8  than 
*^^**-  (a)  inches  nor  more  than  six  («))  inches  iu  width;  in  depth  not 
Iwws  ihan  ux  (6)  inches  nor  more  than  seven  (7)  inches;  nor  shall 
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the  difference  between  the  b^e  and  the  top  surface  of  any  block 
exceed  one  inch  in  either  direction. 

139.  The  blocks  are  laid  upon  a  foundation  of  sand  six  inches 
thick,  in  parallel  courses,  peri>endicular  to  the  axis  of  the  street. 
When  so  laid  the  blocks  are  thoroughly  rammed  to  the  required 
^ade  and  cross-section.  No  ramming  should  be  done  within 
twenty-five  feet  of  the  work  that  is  being  laid.  After  ramming  the 
surface  is  covered  w^ith  a  coat  of  clean  sand  which  is  broomed  into 
the  joints. 

140.  Granite  Block  Pavement. — The  Belgian  block  has  been 
gnidually  displaced  by  the  introduction  of  rectangular  blocks  of 
granite.  Blocks  of  comparatively  large  dimensions  were  at  first 
employed.  They  were  from  6  to  8  inches  in  width  on  the  surface, 
by  from  10  to  20  inches  in  length,  with  a  depth  of  9  inches. 
They  were  merely  ]>lac*ed  in  rows  on  the  subsoil,  perfunctorily 
rammed,  the  joints  filled  with  sand,  and  the  street  thrown  ojien 
to  traffic.  The  unequal  settlement  of  the  blocks,  the  insufficiency 
of  the  foothold,  and  the  difficulty  of  cleansing  them  led  to  the 
gradual  development  of  the  latest  typo  of  stone-block  pavements, 
which  consists  of  narrow  rectangular  blocks  of  granite,  properly 
proi)ortionod,  laid  on  an  unyielding  and  impervious  foundation, 
with  the  joints  between  the  blocks  filled  with  an  impermeable 
cement.  This  typo  is  practically  a  return  to  the  system  of  the 
liomans,  but  with  blocks  of  lesser  dimensions  than  they  used. 

141.  Experience  has  proved  beyond  doubt  that  this  latter  type 
of  pavement  is  the  most  enduring  and  economical  for  roadways 
subjected  to  heavy  and  constant  traffic.  Its  advantages  are  many; 
while  its  defects  are  few, 

142.  Advantages. 

(1)  Adaptability  to  all  grades. 

(2)  Suits  all  classes  of  traffic. 

(3)  Exceedingly  durable. 

(4)  Foothold,  fair. 

('))  Kequirea  but  little  repair. 
(G)  Yields  but  little  dust  or  mud. 
(7)  Facility  for  cleansing,  fair. 

143.  Defects. — (1)  Under  certain  conditions  of  the  atnuMpbere 
its  surface  becomes  greasy  and  slij)pery. 

(*,*)  The  incessant  din  and  clatter  occasioned  by  the  movement 
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of  tnitlic  over  it  is  un  intolerable  nuisance,  and  it  is  claimed  by 
many  physieiuns  that  the  noise  injuriously  affects  the  nerves  and 
health  of  persons  who  are  obliged  to  live  or  do  business  in  the 
vicinity  of  streets  so  iwived. 

(3)  Horses  constantly  employed  upon  it  soon  sujffer  from  the 
continual  jarring  produced  in  their  legs  and  hoofs,  and  quickly 
wear  out. 

(4)  The  discomfort  to  persons  riding  over  it  is  very  great  because 
of  the  continual  jolting  to  wliich  they  are  subjected. 

(o)  If  stones  of  an  unsuitable  quality  are  used,  i.e.,  those  that 
polish,  the  surface  quickly  becomes  slippery  and  exceedingly  unsafe 
for  travel. 

144.  Quality  of  the  Stone. — The  harder  and  more  durable  rocks 
like  basalt  and  true  granite  are  unsuitable;  they  have  the  fault  of 
wearing  smooth  and  more  or  less  H])herical  when  subjected  to  heavy 
traffic,  and  under  certain  conditions  of  the  weather  they  become 
grcapy  and  slippery. 

145.  The  Icfis  durable  rocks,  such  as  syenite^  the  granites  in 
which  hornblende  predominates,  and  the  harder  sandstones,  are  the 
most  suitable;  they  do  not  polish  and  afford  a  good  foothold  for 
the  horses.  Where  the  harder  and  more  durable  rocks  have  been 
used,  they  have  caused  dissatisfaction,  and  have  been  removed  before 
they  had  been  down  many  years. 

146.  Size  and  Shape  of  die  BlockB.~The  proper  size  of  the  blocks 
for  paving  purposes  has  been  a  subject  of  much  discussion,  and  a 
great  variety  of  forms  and  dimensions  are  to  be  found  in  all  cities. 

For  stability  a  certain  proportion  must  exist  between  the  depth, 
the  length,  and  tlie  brca<ltli.  Tlio  depth  must  be  such  that  when  the 
wheel  of  a  loaded  vehicle  i)asiaos  over  one  edge  of  its  upj>er  surface 
it  will  not  tend  to  tip  uj).  The  resultant  direction  of  the  pressure 
of  the  load  and  twljoining  blo(;ks  should  always  tend  to  depress  the 
whole  block  vertically;  where  tliis  does  not  happen  the  maintenance 
of  u  uniform  surface  is  imiiossiblo.  To  fulfil  this  requirement  it  is 
not  ne<ressary  to  make  tlie  block  more  than  seven"  (7)  inches  deep. 

147.  Width  of  the  Blocks. — Tlio  maximum  width  of  the  blockB 
is  eoiitrollei]  l)y  the  Azv  of  horses'  hoofs.  To  afford  good  foothold  to 
horses  drawing;  heavy  loads,  it  is  necessary  that  the  width  of  each 
!)lofk  measured  alon.u'  the  street  shall  be  the  least  possible  couBistent 
with  Mabilitv;  if  it  in  large,  a  horse  drawing  a  heavy  load  attempt- 
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ing  to  find  a  joint  slips  back,  and  requires  an  exceptionally  wide 
joint  to  pull  him  up.  It  is  therefore  desirable  that  the  width  of  a 
blot^k  should  not  exceed  three  (3)  inches,  or  that  four  taken  at 
random  and  placed  side  by  side  will  not  measure  more  than  fourteen 

|(ii)  iucht's. 
I  148.  Length  of  the  Blocks. — The  length  measured  across  the 
kreet  must  be  sufficient  to  break  joints  properly,  for  two  or  more 
lointB  in  a  line  lead  to  the  formation  of  grooves.  For  this  purpose 
pie  length  of  the  block  should  be  not  less  than  nine  (9)  inches  nor 
&ion*tl»an  twelve  (V3)  inrlies. 

149.  Form  of  the  Blocks. — The  blocks  should  be  well  squared 
and  must  not  taper  in  any  direction;  sides  and  ends  should  bo  free 
from  irregular  projections.  Blocks  that  taper  from  the  surface 
dowuwards  (wedge-shaped)  should  not  be  permitted  in  the  work; 
t»ut  if  any  are  allowed,  they  should  bo  Bet  with  the  widest  side  down. 

150.  Manner  of  Laying  the  Blocks. — The  bIo<^ks  should  be  laid 
ill  parallel  courses,  with  their  longest  side  at  right  angles  to  the 
<^"rb.    No   advantage   is  piiined  from  a  slanting  direction,  which 

akes  the  wear  more  irregular. 

151.  The  gutters  should  be  formed  by  three  or  more  courses  of 
*l*>ck,  laid  with  their  lentrth  pnnilkd  to  the  curb. 

152.  At  junctions  of  str(H*t8  the  courses  may  be  laid  as  shown 
Fig,  11,  or  they  may  be  laid  meeting  at  an  angle  at  the  center 

»«?of  the  narrower  street  as  shown  in  Fig.  Ha.  thereby  affording 
better  foothold  for  liorses  turning  the  corner.    The  ends  of  the 
onal  blocks  where  they  abut  against  the  straight  blocks  must 
prnpLTly  cut  to  the  required  Ijevel. 

153.  The  blocks  forming  each  course  must  bo  of  the  same  depth, 
d  no  deviation  greater  than  one  quarter  (J)  of  an  inch  should  be 
flitted.  The  blocks  should  be  assorted  as  they  are  delivered, 
d  onlv  those  of  corresponding  depth  and  width  shouhl  be  used  in 

i^t?  Baine  course.  The  hotter  method  would  be  to  accurately  gauge  the 

locks  at  the  quaiTy:  the  cost  would  be  considerably  less:  it  would 

Jivoid  the  inconvenience  to  the  public  by  tlie  stopping  of  travel 

ultiiig  from  the  rejection  of  defective  material  on  the  grrmnd, 

i"  uietho*!  wnnld  undoubte<lly  be  preferable  to  the  contractor, 

ho  W(inld  be  saved  the  expense  of  handling  unsatisfactory  material, 

ind  it  would  also  leave  the  inspectors  frao.  to  pay  more  attention  to 

p  manner  in  which  the  work  of  paving  is  performed. 
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The  accurate  gauging  of  the  blocks  is  a  matter  of  much  im- 
portance. If  good  work  is  to  be  executed,  the  blocks  when  laid 
must  be  in  parallel  and  even  courses;  and  if  the  blocks  be  not  ac- 
curately gauged  to  one  uniform  size,  the  result  will  be  a  badly  pared 
street  with  the  courses  running  unevenly. 

The  cost  of  assorting  the  blocks  into  lots  of  uniform  widtli,aiter 
fielivery  on  the  street,  is  far  in  excess  of  any  additional  price  which 
would  have  to  l^e  paid  for  the  accurate  gauging  at  the  quarry. 

154.  Foundation. — Tlie  foundation  of  the  blocks  must  be  solid 
and  unyielding,  a  bed  of  h3'draulic  cement  concrete  is  the  most 
suitable,  the  thickness  of  which  must  be  regulated  according  to 
the  traffic;  the  thickness,  however,  should  not  be  less  than  four  (4) 
inches  and  need  not  be  more  than  nine  (9)  inches.  A  thickness 
of  six  (6)  inches  will  sustain  at  raffic  of  600  tons  per  foot  of  width. 

155.  Cnshion-coat. — Between  the  surface  of  the  concrete  and  the 
base  of  the  blocks  there  must  bo  placed  a  cushion-coat  formed  of  an 
incompressible  but  mobile  material,  the  particles  of  which  will 
readily  adjust  themselves  to  the  irregularities  of  the  base  of  the 
blocks  and  transfer  the  pressure  of  the  traffic  uniformly  to  the  con- 
crete below.  A  layer  of  dry,  clean  sand  }  of  an  inch  thick  forms  an 
excellent  cushion-coat.  Its  particles  must  be  of  such  fineness  as  will 
pass  through  a  Xo.  8  screen;  if  coarse  and  containing  pebbles,  they 
will  not  adapt  themselves  to  the  irregularities  of  the  base  of  the 
blocks,  hence  the  blocks  will  be  supported  only  at  a  few  points  and 
unequal  settlement  will  take  place  when  the  pavement  is  sabjectedto 
the  action  of  traffic.  The  sand  must  also  be  perfectly  free  from 
moisture,  artificial  heat  must  be  used  to  dry  it  if  necessary.  This 
requirement  is  an  absolute  necessity.  There  should  be  no  moistare 
below  the  blocks  when  laid,  nor  should  water  be  allowed  to  penetrate 
below  the  blocks;  if  such  liappens,  the  effect  of  frost  will  be  to  up- 
heave the  pavement  and  crack  the  concrete. 

Wlicre  the  best  is  desired  without  regard  to  cost,  a  layer  half 
an  inch  thick  of  asphaltic  cement  may  be  substituted  for  the  sand 
with  superior  and  very  satisfactory  results. 

156.  Laying  the  Blocks. — The  blocks  should  be  laid  stone  to 
stone,  so  that  the  joint  may  be  of  the  least  possible  width;  wide 
joints  cause  increased  wear  and  noise  and  do  not  increase  the  foot- 
hold. The  courses  should  be  commenced  on  each  side  and  worked 
toward  the  middle,  and  the  last  stone  should  fit  tightly. 
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157,  Bamming. — Afte?r  the  blocks  have  been  eet  they  should  be 
well  rammed  down,  and  the  stones  which  siuk  below  the  generui 
level  fihonld  bo  taken  tip  and  replaced  with  a  deeper  stone  or 
brought  to  level  by  increasing  the  sand-bedding. 

158.  The  practice  of  workmen  is  invariably  to  use  the  rammer 
80  fis  to  secure  a  fairfiurfacc.  This  is  not  the  result  intended  to  be 
seearedpbut  to  bring  each  block  to  an  unyielding  bearing.  The 
result  of  such  a  surfacing  process  is  to  prodnce  an  unsightly  and 
uneven  roadway  when  the  pressure  of  traffic  is  brought  upon  it. 
Xlie  rammer  used  should  not  weigh  less  than  fifty  ponuds  and  have 
a  diameter  of  not  less  than  three  inches. 

169.  Joint  -  filling.  —  All  stone -block  pavements  depend  for 
teir  water-proof  qualities  upon  the  character  of  the  joint-filling, 
'^oints  filled  with  sand  and  gravel  are  of  course  pervious,  A  grout  of 
lime  or  cement  moilar  does  not  make  a  permanently  water-tight 
joint;  it  becomes  disiutegated  under  the  vibration  of  the  tniftic.  An 
im|>erviouB  joint  can  only  be  made  by  employing  a  filling  made 
fj'oni  bituminous  or  asphaltie  mateiitd;  this  renders  the  pavement 
^ore  impervious  to  moisture,  makes  it  less  noisy,  and  adds  con- 
siderably to  its  strength. 

160.  The  mode  of  applying  the  bituminous  cement  is  nearly 
Wtuiliir  to  that  of  ordinary  grouting:  the  joint.s  are  fiUed  to  a 
*iepth  of  about  two  inches  with  gravel,  then  the  heated  pitch  is 
P^tifwi  in  to  a  depth  of  one  inch  on  top  of  the  gravel,  then  more 
&^vcl  throwii  in,  then  more  pitch,  then  more  gnivel  added  until 
't  Peaches  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  top  of  the  blocks;  thin 
'^njiuuing  half-inoh  is  filled  with  pitch,  then  fine  gravel  sprinkled 
^»er  the  jointj?. 

161.  BitTiminonB  Cement  for  Joint -filling— The  bituminoui 
^Ottent  is  composed  of  coal-tar  pitch  made  from  coal-tar,  gas-tar, 
*^**il  creosote  oil,  in  the  pro|K)rtion  of  100  pounds  of  pitch  to  4  gallons 
^' tar  and  1  gallon  of  creosote.  These  proportions  are  varied  some^ 
*iu»t,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  pitch  employed.  The  mixture 
^  melted  and  boiled  from  one  to  two  hours  in  a  suitable  boiler,  then 
poured  into  the  jointa  in  a  boiling  state.  This  mixture  is  impor* 
^oug  to  moisture  and  poasesses  a  degree  of  ehtsticity  eufficient  to 
prev^t  it  from  cracking.  The  quantity  required  per  square  yard 
^  troia  three  and  one  half  to  four  gallons.  Tho  cost  per  gallon  la 
^t  «ight  cents. 
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A  joint-filling  known  as  "  Murphy's  Grout  Filling "  has  been 
and  is  extensively  used  in  the  Central  States.  This  filling  is  com- 
posed of  Portland  cement,  iron-slag,  and  sand.  It  is  said  to  be 
waterproof,  durable,  and  cheap.  It  can  be  used  with  equal  advan- 
tage for  block,  brick,  cobblestone,  and  macadam  pavements. 

In  manner  of  application  it  differs  but  little  from  that  of  the 
bituminous  cement.  It  is  mixed  in  a  portable  box,  and  when  of  a 
good  flowing  (but  not  liquid)  consistency  it  is  thrown  upon  the 
pavement  with  shovels  and  swept  into  the  joints  with  steel  brooms, 
and  after  forty-eight  hours  it  is  set  and  the  pavement  is  ready  for 
traflBc. 

162.  Sandstone-block  Pavements. — Block  pavements  formed  of 
Medina  and  Berca  sandstones  are  used  in  several  of  the  Lake  cities, 
While  not  as  lasting  as  granite,  the  sandstone  is  very  durable^  is 
less  noisy,  and  does  not  become  polished  or  slippery  under  traffic, 
wears  evenly,  and  is  adapted  to  all  classes  of  traffic. 

163.  The  best  examples  of  this  kind  of  pavement  are  found  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where  two  classes  are  used.  For  first  class  the 
specifications  call  for  a  foundation  of  six  inches  of  concrete  with  a 
three-inch  cushion  of  sand.  The  blocks  are  of  dressed  stone,  four 
inches  wide,  seven  inches  deep,  and  not  less  than  eight  inches  long. 
The  joints  are  filled  with  bituminous  cement.  For  the  second 
class  the  blocks  are  of  irregular  size  laid  on  a  foundation  of  ten  to 
eighteen  inches  of  sand,  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  sub- 
soil, the  joints  are  filled  with  sand." 

164.  The  cost  of  first-class  Medina  in  Buffalo  is  $4  per  square 
yard;  Cleveland,  $3.50;  Columbus,  with  a  10-inch  broken-stone 
foundation,  |(3.25.  Second-class  average  $1.75,  and  with  asphalt 
filling  cost  36  cents  per  yard  more. 

165.  Limestone-block  Pavements. — Limestone  block  was  tried 
in  Kansas  City  on  a  concrete  foundation,  but  being  set  on  edge  it 
wore  unevenly,  and  in  a  year  or  two  was  shivered  and  split  by  the 
frost.  This  is  the  universal  experience  of  all  cities  using  limestone 
blocks. 

166.  Pavements  on  Steep  Grades.— Stone  blocks  may  be  em- 
ployed on  all  practicable  grades,  but  on  grades  exceeding  lOj^ 
cobblestones  afford  a  better  foothold  than  blocks.  The  cobble- 
stones should  be  of  a  uniform  length,  the  length  being  at  least 
twice  the  breadth,  say  stones  6  inches  long  and  ^|  to  3  inohes.  in 
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d-iameter.     These  should   be  set  on   a  concrete  fonndatioii,  laid 
stone  to  stone,  nnd   tlie  interstices  filled   with   cement   grout  or 

STONE  PAVfiAlKNTS  ON  GRADES. 


Fig,  9 
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aspbaltic  paving-cemout.  Should  Btoue  blocks  be  preferred,  they 
must  be  laid,  wheu  the  gi-ade  execeds  5j$,  with  u  serrated  surface  by 
either  of  the  methods  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  10.  The  mt*thoi] 
shown  in  Fig.  1)  consititd  iu  slightly  tilting  the  blocks  on  their  beii 
BO  OS  to  form  a  series  of  ledges  or  steps,  against  whicb  the  horses' 
feet  being  planted,  a  secure  foothold  is  obtained.  The  method 
shown  in  Fig.  10  consist  in  placing  between  the  rows  of  stones  a 
course  of  slate,  or  strips  of  creosoted  wood,  rather  less  than  one 
inch  in  thickness  and  about  an  inch  less  in  depth  than  the  blocks; 
or  the  blo(*ks  may  be  spaced  about  one  inch  Hpurt»  and  the  joinU 
filled  with  a  grout  c<jmpoaed  of  gravel  and  cement.  The  i)ebble8 
of  the  gravel  should  vary  in  size  between  one  quarter  and  three 
quarters  uf  an  inch. 


Fig.  11. -plan  of  intersection  paved  with  granite  BLOCKI 

167.  Durability  of  Granite  Blocks.— The  average  life  or  dura- 
bility of  granite  blocks  under  iieavy  tniffic  may  be  taken  nt  fifteen 
years;  but  since  the  nature  of  the  traffic,  the  state  of  cleunlineas 
and  other  conditions  must  be  taken  iuto  account  when  inquiring 
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into  the  durability,  it  follows  that  in  no  two  streets  is  the  endur- 
ance or  the  cost  the  same,  and  the  diflference  between  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  period  of  eudunince  and  luuount  of  cost  is  venr 
considcruhle.     The    p)ructioo   followed    almost    uniformly    in    the 
English  cities  is  to  remove  the  worn  blocks,  re-dress  them  and 
relay   them    in    other    and    secondary   thoroughfares.     Thus  the 
duration   or   life   of   the    blocks   may  be   doubled   or   more   than 
dtmbled.     Indeed,  witli  the  exception  of  the  portion  worn  off  by 
tlie  friction  of  the  traffic,  not  a  fragment  of  granite  paving  may  be 
said  to  be  lost.     After  passing  its  lirst  years  in  a  leading  thorough- 
fare it  goes  inio  a  secondary  thoroughfare  until  complet-ely  worn 
down  and  rounded,  and  will  even  then  command  a  price  of  from 
30  to   i>0  cents  per  square   yard.     Not   even  a  fragment  that  is 
knockod  oiT  the  comp(*nent  stones  when  undergoing  the  operation 
of  being  dressed  into  shajje  Is  lost,  as  it  is  made  available  either  for 
niac4ui:imizing  or  for  concrete  to  form  the  foundation   of  other 
pitvcments.     *' In   tnith  granite  can  only  be  said  to  be  worn  out 
when  it  has  been  broken  up  for  macadam izatiou  and  then  crushed 
into  powder  by  the  vehicles." 

188.  Wear  of  Granite  Blocks. — Stones  from  different  quarries 
and  even  from  the  same  quarry  will  show  considerable  variation  in. 
the  amount  worn  away  in  a  given  time  under  exactly  simil&x' 
conditions.  Tlicrofore  no  statement  of  wear  can  Ijc  given  whicla 
will  be  apjdicable  to  all  varieties  of  stones.  On  London  bridge 
which  has  a  tratlic  of  over  15,(X>0  vehicles  in  12  hours,  the  wocui 
of  granite  blo<;ka  has  been  found  to  be  at  the  rate  of  .222  inch  j>^a 
year,  or  the  numl>cT  of  years  required  to  wear  away  one  inch 
four  and  one  half. 

TABLE  XXV. 

We.\r  Avn  DrnATioN  of  Abkhuekn  Qhakitb  P.<vemznts  in  thi  Cmr 
London.    Bli>ckb  tj  ikches  wide,  9  iNCUEti  UEEr. 

Aberdeen  Granite  ParemeBU.  ^  *'^Si'^*       ^W?" 

Vertical  wuar  im.t  100  vehicles  iu  12  hours, 

per  foot  uf  width  per  year ^  1 

Total  vuilicul  wenr  in  piiucipnl  streets 2  IS 

Total  mlcHliounl  wear  in  minorslrects 2  20 

Tutnl  verticnl  wear  wheu  laid  aside 4  85 

Hemaiuing  deptb  whca  laid  a^lde. 0 

Depth  of  new  blixrkfi , 9 


Ii»  Liverpool,  under  a  tniffic  of  216,570  tons  per  yai'd  of  width 
]'t*!  annum,  the  wear  was  not  mea!=iurR))lo. 

169.  Cost  of  Maintaining'  Oranite-blook  PavemenU. — Ai  to  the 
durability  and  cost  of  muintaiuiug  groDite-block  pavemeuta  in 
America  no  satisfactory  statistics  ain  be  obtained. 

The  annual  cost  of  maintenance  in  London  varie6  from  six  to 
nineteen  ct^nts  per  square  yard,  depending  upon  the  truffic.  In 
Liveri>ool  repairing  coflta  four  cents  per  iinnuin,  and  cleaning  and 
sprinkling  fourteen  cents.  In  London  the  C06t  of  maiutenancet* 
including  interest,  etc.,  on  first  cost  is  from  ^5  to  G9  ceuta  per 
sqtuu-e  yard  per  annum.  In  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  maintenance  costs 
from  i  to  "Zi  cents  per  annum. 

The  average  cost  of  maintaining  granite-block  pavements  in 
the  United  Spates,  irrespective  of  traffic  tonnage,  and  exclusive 
of  cleaning  and  sprinkling,  appears  to  be  about  1^  cents  per  square 
yard  per  annum- 

170.  Method  of  Paying  for  Granite-block  Pavements. — The 
P^'esent  system  of  paying  for  granite-block  paving  is  erroneous. 
'^he  contractor  buys  his  blocks  at  so  much  a  thousand,  and  selk 
them  at  60  much  a  square  yard  laid;  thus  it  is  his  interest  to  have 
■*  few  blocks  to  the  square  yard  as  possible  and  joints  as  large  as  he 
°**i-  Or  he  may  purchase  them  from  the  stone  man  at  so  much  a 
^|Uare  yard:  in  this  case  the  stone  man  is  interested  in  having  as 
tew  blocks  as  possible;  as  is  also  the  contractor,  for  the  fewer 
Woolts  to  be  laid  to  the  yard  the  more  yards  of  paving  will  the 
pHvior  lay  in  a  day,  thus  increasing  the  profits  of  the  contractor, 
^'i  9onie  cases  the  pavior  is  paid  by  the  square  yard  of  paving;  then 
*t  becomes  his  interest  to  have  as  few  blocks  to  handle  as  possible 
and  jis  wide  joints  as  he  may,  thus  increasing  the  number  of  square 

'da  of  paving  he  can  lay  in  a  day,  and  thereby  iucrejising  his  wages. 

inniter  how  looked  at,  all  parties  concerned  in  funiiahing  and 

ig  the  blocks  are  deeply  interested  in  having  as  few  blocks  and 

^ide  joints  as  possible  to  the  square  yard.   As  both  of  these  are 

ions  defects,  the  tenipt^ition  to  Jul  opt  them  should  be  removed. 

le  number  of  blocks  to  be  laid  i>er  square  yard  should  be  clearly 
*t4t^.(l  in  the  specifications:  a  sum  should  also  be  designated  to  bo 
deducted  from  the  estimate,  by  way  of  a  penalty  or  forfeit,  for  every 
"l'^<^k  less  that  is  used  than  the  number  called  for.  As  the  labor 
*^xpended  in  ascertaining  the  number  of  blocks  laid  to  each  square 
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yard  would  be  very  great,  it  would  be  better  to  specify,  as  is  the 
custom  in  Liverpool,  that  four  courses  of  block  shall  not  measure 
more  than  fourteen  (14)  inches.  Under  this  rule  the  number  of 
blocks  laid  can  be  very  quickly  determined  by  measuring  any  four 
courses  at  random  over  the  length  of  the  street. 

City  Engineer  Horace  Andrews  of  Albany  has  introduced  with 
considerable  success  a  reform  in  the  manner  of  paying  for  granite 
block  pavements. 

The  following  unnsual  clauses  are  taken  from  his  specifications, 
under  which  a  large  area  of  granite-block  pavement  has  been  laid : 

"  It  is  expressly  understood  and  agreed,  by  and  between  the 
parties  hereto,  that  the  sum  paid  per  square  yard  for  granite  block 
pavement  shall  be  ascertained  and  fixed  as  follows — namely:  The 
number  of  granite  blocks  per  square  yard,  upon  which  the  bid  of 
the  proposer  is  based,  shall  be  24.  The  actual  average  number  of 
blocks  laid  per  square  yard  by  the  contractor  on  the  whole  street 
shall  be  determined  as  follows :  The  City  Engineer  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  measure  the  width  of  the 
blocks  as  laid  (by  measuring  the  aggregate  width  of  50  to  100 
courses,  from  this  deducing  the  average  width),  which  he  shall 
combine  with  the  average  length  of  block  as  laid  (hereby  fixed  and 
determined  as  13^^  inches),  for  the  purpose  of  computing  the 
luimber  of  blocks  laid  per  square  yard. 

"  For  each  block,  or  fractional  part  thereof,  that  the  average 
number  laid  per  square  yard  shall  exceed  34  there  shall  be  added 
to  the  contractor's  bid  per  square  yard  an  amount  computed  at  the 
rate  of  9^  cents  per  block.  For  each  block,  or  fractional  part 
thereof,  that  the  average  number  laid  per  square  yard  shall  fall 
short  of  24,  there  shall  be  deducted  from  the  contractor's  bid  per 
square  yard  an  amount  computed  at  the  rate  of  9i  cents  per  block. 

"  In  order  to  lay  24  to  the  square  yard,  the  width  of  five  courses, 
including  the  joints  between  the  stones,  should  not  exceed  23 
inches." 

The  number  of  blocks  specified  per  square  yard  differed  on  the 
individual  streets;  otherwise  there  were  few  changes  in  the  above 
clauses. 

The  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  these  clauses  in  the  specifica- 
tions during  the  last  two  years  are  indicated  in  the  following 
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TABLE 

Showing  Operation  of  Specifications  usoardino  Joints  in  Oranitb 
Pavbicent  in  1890  and  1891. 


Are*  In 
Square 
Yards. 

Width  of 

Number  of 

FiTeCouran 

Blocks  laid 

Excess  or 

Contractor's 

Contractor's 

aalaid. 
Inches. 

perSquoxe 

Deficleaoy. 

Qalii. 

Loss. 

1 

8,624 

28.38 

22.62 

+  0.12 
+  0.87 

$48.40 

3 

1,588 

28.18 

22.87 

56.66 

3 

879 

28.50 

22.50 

0.00 

4 

11.202 

28.28 

22.72 

+  0.22 

288.61 

5 

8.918 

22.99 

23.01 

-1.99 

f  740. 09 

6 

16,218 

23.86 

22.17 

-0.88 

471.75 

7 

1.641 

24.57 

21.58 

-0.98 

160.98 

8 

2.368 

21.69 

24.89 

+  0.39 

87.44 

9 

2.146 

22.06 

28.98 

-0.02 

4.29 

10 

2,679 

24.18 

21.88 

-0.62 

168.08 

a 

5,120 

24.91 

21.23 

-1.27 

614.88 

13 

2.846 

28.31 

22.70 

-1.80 

860.01 

Note. — The  specified  number  of  blocks  per  square  yard  varied  on  different 
streets.    It  can  be  easily  found  from  columns  4  and  5. 

From  an  inspection  of  this  table  it  is  evident  that  close  paving 
can  be  secured.  Mr,  Andrews  believes  that  it  might  be  more 
beneficial  if  the  amount  of  deduction  for  non-fulfilment  were 
incr-eased,  to  guard  against  the  contingency  of  wide  blocks  being 
obtainable  at  so  low  a  rate  aa  to  make  it  profitable  for  a  contractor 
to  use  them  notwithstanding  the  deduction  from  his  contract  price 
per  square  yard. 

171.  Number  of  Granite  Blocks  per  Square  Yard.— Table  XXVI 
shows  the  average  number  of  granite  blocks  of  different  sizes 


Number  of  Square  Yards  1  ton 

Average  Number  of 

will  cover  at  a  depth  of 

width. 

Length. 

BlockH  per  so.  yd. 
Exclusive  of  JoiDts. 

7  Inches. 

d  inches. 

8  inches 

7  incbes 

62 

2.50 

2.00 

8     " 

9     " 

48 

(4 

t  ( 

8     " 

10     " 

4^ 

*' 

a 

8     " 

12     " 

S6 

(• 

(( 

^  - 

7     " 

63 

** 

" 

^  " 

9     " 

41 

'• 

«• 

8*   " 

10    •' 

87 

'1 

4* 

^  " 

12     " 

80 

<« 

4t 
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per  square  yard,  and  the  average  number  of  square  yards  that  ouo 
ton  of  granite  will  cover,  but  these  quantities  will  vary  with  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  stone  employed. 

172.  Cost  of  Construction. — The  cost  of  granite-block  pavements 
varies  greatly;  it  is  materially  affected  by  the  weight  of  the  blocks 
when  their  transportation  for  any  considerable  distance  has  to  be 

TABLE  XXVII. 

Extent  and  Cost  op  Granitb-block  Pavkmehts  in  Bbvsral  or  tbs 
Principal  Cities  of  the  United  States  in  1890. 


atles. 

Extent. 
Miles. 

Cost  of  OonstnicUon 
per  square  yard. 

New  York,  N.  T 

140.00 

62.00 

55.30 

48.71 

88.00 

80.00 

28.20 

20.48 

16.58 

16.30 

18.86 

10.00 

9.20 

9.12 

7.50 

7.00 

6.00 

4.25 

4.16 

8.63 

3.50 

1.50 

1.25 

1.25 

1.10 

0.39 

29.00} 

251.00  f 

26.00 

f2.50to$4.50f 
2.75  "    4.00  + 
2  75 

Boston.  Mass 

Brooklyn  N.  Y 

3t.  Louis,  Mo 

8  53 

Atlauta.  Ga     

1  flO 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

4  25 

Washington,  D.  C 

2.85  to   8.47 1 
8  18 

Cbicaffo.  Ill 

Richmond.  Va. 

2  48 

Albauy.N.  Y 

Newark,  N.  J 

2.78  to   8.45t 
2  75 

Lowell,  Mass 

Providence,  R.  I 

Troy,  N.  Y 

l.SOto   8.25 
3.60  "    4.00 1 

MUwaukee.Wis 

Worcester,  Mass 

Omaha,  Neb 

8.15to   8.45 

3.25 

1.98 

New  Haven,  Conn 

3  50 

Minneapolis,  Alinu 

1  80  to    8  £7 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Trenton   N.J 

2.20 
S  00 

Lo8  Angeles.  Cal 

Wilmincton,  N.  C 

3.53 

3.50 

Nashvil  e  Teun 

8  15 

Waterbury,  Conn 

2  75  to  8  95 

St  Paul   Minn        

3  10 

*Toronto,  Can 

8.00  to   8.85t 

•Loudon  (Cilv).  Enir. 

'  *       C Vestries).  Enc 

8.60  "   4.0Bt 

*Birnunghani,  Eug 

♦Liverpool,         **    

3.88 
8.75 

*  Foreign  cities  for  comparison. 

f  Concrete  foundation.    Where  not  noted  the  foundation  Is  either  aand  or 
gravel. 
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taken  into  account,  by  the  character  of  the  foundation  and  kind  of 
joint-filling,  and  frequently  by  the  condition  of  the  labor  market, 
demand,  etc. 

Tables  XXVII,  XXVIII,  XXIX,  and  XXX  show  the  extent 
and  cost  of  granite-block,  trap-block,  sandstone-block,  and  cobble- 
stone pavements  in  some  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States 
in  1890. 


TABLE  XXVm. 

EXTEHT  AKD  COBT  OF  BELGIAN  BlOCK  (TrAF)  PaTSICENTS  IN  BOMB  OT  THE 

pRmciFAii  Cities  of  the  United  States  in  1890. 


attes. 

Extent. 

Mllea 

Cost  of  Construction 
per  square  yard. 

New  York.  N.T 

Philadelphia.  Pa 

199.07 
119.60 
22.41 
2.76 
2.<B 
1.42 
1.90 

fa.SD 
2.87 

Brooklyn, N.Y 

Pateraoa.  N.  J 

Camden,  N.  J 

1.80  to  93.14 
2.00 

AlbaoT   N   Y 

2.60 

Eimraton.  N.  Y 

TABLE  XXIX. 

Extent  and  Cost  of   Sandstone-block   Faveuents  in   soke  ov  the 
Pbincipax-  Cities  of  the  United  States  in  1890. 


dtlea. 


BulEalo,  N.  Y.. 
Toledo,  Ohio. . . 
Rochester,  N.  Y 
Omaha.  Meb- . . 

Erie.  Pa 

Elmira.  N.  Y. . . 

Ut!ca,N.Y 

Lockport,  N.  Y 
STracuae,  N.  Y. 
dolumboJi,  Ohio 


Cost  of  Constniotloo 
per  square  yard. 


12.00 
1.84 
2.25 

1.98 

2.78 


1.80  to  $8.60* 
2.98  "   8.94* 


*  Concrete  foundation. 
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TABLE   XXX. 
Extent  ako  Cost  of  Cobblkstone  Patkhrntb  in  some  of  tbb  pRi^aqr. 
ciPAL  Cities  of  the  United  States  in  1890. 


Cities. 

Extent. 

Goat  of  OonatnicUoa 
per  aquare  yard 

Philadelnbia.  Pa 

490.60 

280.38 

85.81 

85.00 

88.00 

26.18 

16.08 

16.07 

15.00 

12.00 

10.71 

10.80 

10.00 

8.00 

7.00 

5  60 

5.18 

4.62 

4.50 

4.25 

1.54 

1.33 

1.80 

0.13 

Brooklyu.N.Y 

Albauy,  N.  Y 

Ainwftiikee   Wis      

$0.85 

New  Orleaus  La 

Newark,  N.J 

CamdeD   N.  J 

0  OStAl  S5 

Dctmit    Mich             

1.60 

Schenectady,  N.  Y 

Washinirtou.  D.  C 

Utica.N.Y 

Providence.  R.  I 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

Boston,  Mass 

Cumberland.  Md 

Troy.N.Y 

New  York  N  Y 

1.86 

Toledo  Ohio  

Trenton,  N.J 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 

Syracuse.  N.  Y 

Grand  Kapids,  Mich 

Oswego.N.Y 

New  Tiaveu,  Conn 

0.66 

0.40 
0  75 

173.  Heads  of  Specifications  for  Granite-block  FaTsment 

(1)  Preparation  of  Romlbed, 

(2)  Foundation, 

(3)  Qualiti/  of  the  Blocks.— The  paving-blocks   shall    b&         ^ 
syenite  or  gninite  from  or  other  approved  quarries.       -^^ 
the  blocks  shall  be  of  the  same  quality  as  to  hardnesB,  color,  0»^^ 
grain;  no  outcrop,  soft,  brittle,  or  laminated  stone  will  be  accep't^^ 
"When  stone  is  ol)tained  from  more  than  one  quarry,  that  from  eft-*^ 
quarry  shall  be  j)iled  and  laid  in  separate  sections  of  the  work.     ^^ 
no  case  shall  the  stones  from  different  quarries  be  mixed. 

(4)  DreK-sint/. — The  blocks  arc  to  be  split  and  dressed  60  as  '^ 
present  regular  and  true  surfaces  on  all  sides,  with  straight  edg^^ 
on  top,  bottom,  and  sides.    All  sides  of  the  block  must  befreefro»i 
depressions .  or  projections,  and  all  blocks  whose  faces  vary  more 
than  one  half  inch  from  rectan<fular  shape  will  be  rejected. 
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(5)  Size  of  the  Blocks, — The  blocks  shall  measure  3J  inches 
wide,  7  inches  deep,  and  may  vary  between  9  and  12  inches  in 
length.  In  no  case  will  any  variation  in  the  width  be  permitted. 
In  some  cases,  as  paving  around  man-hole  heads,  etc.,  blocks  of 
lesser  depth  may  be  required,  and  will  be  used  as  directed  by  the 
engineer. 

(6)  Inspection  and  Culling, — The  blocks  will  be  inspected  after 
they  are  brought  on  the  line  of  the  work,  and  all  blocks  which  in 
quality  and  dimensions  do  not  conform  strictly  to  these  specifica- 
tions will  be  rejected,  and  must  be  immediately  removed  from  the 
line  of  the  work.  The  contractor  must  furnish  such  laborers  as 
may  be  necessary  to  aid  the  inspector  in  the  examination  and  the 
culling  of  the  blocks;  and  in  case  the  contractor  neglect  or  refuse 
to  furnish  said  laborers,  such  laborers  aa  in  the  opinion  of  the 

may  be  necessary  will  be  employed  by  said  , 

and  the  expense  thus  incurred  by  will  be  deducted  and 

paid  out  of  any  money  then  due  or  which  may  thereafter  become 
due  to  said  contractor  under  the  contract  to  which  these  specifica- 
tions refer. 

(7)  Cushion-coat, — On  the  concrete  foundation  a  layer  of  clean 
sharp  sand  free  from  moisture  will  be  evenly  spread  to  a  depth  of 
one  half  inch.  The  sand  if  not  dry  must  be  made  so  by  the  appli- 
cation of  artificial  heat,  in  such  apparatus  as  may  be  suitable  for 
the  purpose  and  approved  of  by  the  engineer. 

(8)  Laying  the  Blocks. — The  blocks  will  be  bedded  in  the  sand, 
laid  stone  to  stone  in  parallel  courses  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of 
the  street  (except  at  intersecting  streets,  where  they  will  be  laid  on 
the  diagonal  as  shown  on  the  plans).  Each  course  shall  consist  of 
blocks  of  uniform  width  and  depth.  The  blocks  shall  be  so  laid 
that  the  longitudinal  joints  shall  be  broken  by  a  lap  of  at  least  two 
inches. 

(9)  Jointing, — After  the  blocks  are  so  laid,  the  joints  between 
them  shall  be  filled  to  a  depth  of  two  inches  with  clean,  dry  gravel, 
then  rammed  to  an  unyielding  bearing  with  a  hand  rammer  weigh- 
ing not  less  than  fifty  pounds.  All  blocks  which  sink  below  the 
general  level  must  be  removed  and  replaced  with  blocks  of  greater 
depth.  After  the  blocks  are  rammed  the  paving  cement  will  be 
poured  into  the  joints,  to  a  depth  of  two  inches;  the  joints  will 
then  be  filled  flush  with  gravel  and  the  cement  poured  in  until  the 
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jointH  ai'(t  lillcd  und  will  absorb  no  more.  Dry  sand  will  then  be 
poiiriMl  ulon^'  tlie  joints  and  spread  over  the  entire  pavement.  The 
<iuantit.y  *)f  ])»vin^  cement  required  per  square  yard  of  pavement 
will  nt>t  l>u  1<*8H  thiiu  four  gallons.  This  quantity  must  be  brought 
upon  tho  ground,  and  whatever  may  remain  after  the  completion 
"f  llu*  work  will  W  the  pr<»perty  of  the  city.  Any  wastage  of  leaving 
oiMuont  by  pouring  over  the  surface  instead  of  between  the  blocks 
inuHt  In*  coverotl  with  a  sutlicient  quantity  of  fine  dry  gravel  to 
alwiirb  it.  Tiio  amount  so  wasted  will  be  estimated,  and  the  quan- 
tity lio  ostinuitod  nnist  be  replacinl  by  the  contractor  at  his  expense. 

(10)  (\uiiptt;iifion  of  Parififf  Cement, — The  paving  cement  will 
U'  coMiposotl  of  tho  residuum  obtained  from  the  direct  distillation  of 
(HuiI-tar  and  rriH>sote  oil.  in  the  proportion  of  fifty  gallons  of  oil  to 
otio  ion  of  residuum:  t ho  two  ingredients  will  be  melted  together 
in  suitable  in>n  Innlen?  having  a  cajmoity  of  not  less  than  one  ton. 
It  shall  Iv  {HHireil  into  the  joints  while  in  a  boiling  state. 

(in  ^>H(i/iVv  of  //i(*  OrartL — The  gravel  used  for  filling  the 
jotntsshall  Ih^  fnv  fnMusiimLclay.orother  objectionable  substances; 
it  shall  Iv  of  sueh  si.-.o  as  will  pass  entirely  through  a  sieve  of  three 
^iuartors  of  an  ineh  niosh  and  be  retained  by  a  quarter-inch  mesh. 

t^r*^  }h;tt'riij:s  ?.» ?»»•  AVr'  Dry. — The  stone  for  the  parement, 
;l;o  sat'.d  fi^r  the  IhhI.  and  the  gntvel  for  the  joints  shaU  each  and 
s^^\era'ix  Iv  laid  only  when  dry  and  fn?o  from  moisture.  After 
Iv'.r.;;  'a:d  :':\o  oor.traotor  shall  pnne^n  them  from  the  weather  until 
;ho  ;o*>.^:s  ha^e  Nvn  tilKsi  wiih  the  i^iving  cement;  should  they 
iVNSMV.e  r.*.v>:s;  'rv^:n  ar.y  oar.se  prx»vious  to  tilling  the  joints  with  the 
sciu;  kvv.vv.:,  :he  A>v.:ra*.':or  sr.a'.l  a:  his  owi;  ex|^nse  remove  that 
\v-:'.v'v.  y'.  :*'.o  wrr's  Sv^  n-.v^:s:c:cvi  s::d  replaoe  and  complete  the 
ss:".:*  *•.:''.  .In  :v.A:er.s's- 

'.*'   ."  ■  •"      ■  5 '-is   '['•':    I^iirmw  Track*,  etc. 

;v  ■•■..•;  ■.  :.■-■  .-.i-  '. .  ■.  .;::>;.::-  :'  n,:'r.\s.;  :rsvk5,  over  raolts. 
A-  •  '.  s,i>;---:-,s:**.."c  frsn-.;-^.  a::.;  Iv.  s:u'h  o:hrr  places  »  the 
;.:-.■•:-  ■■  .s>  .■.;--;;"..s:c\  :':*.;  .vv:rs,:.r  shi"  f-,;rr.ish  and  nse  for 
•-.■  ■.»<■•:"■-:■:    .'vv>    -f  >".■>.  'tSfr;-r   ;:v:>.s  .^  :he  engineer  mav 


'..vks  on  the  top  sarface 

:^:\'>  T-jc^  saaS  be  thirty^ 
>.^'  ^i  i£e  sa««^t  shall 
.  :.£  iv«2a0fr  niunber  of 
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granite  blocks  laid  per  square  yard  shall  be  ascertained  by  the  city 
engineer;  and  for  each  block,  or  fractional  part  thereof,  thafe  the 
average  number  of  blocks  laid  per  square  yard  shall  fall  short  of 
thirty  there  shall  be  deducted  from  the  contractor's  bid  price  an 
amount  computed  at  cents  for  each  block  less  than  thirty. 


(15 
(16 
(17 
(18 
(19 
(20 
(21 
(22 
(23 

(24 
(25 
(26 
(27 
(28 
(29 
(30 
(31 
(32 
(33 
(34 
(35 
(36 
(37 
(38 
(39 
(40 
(41 
(42 
(43 
(44 


Interpretation  of  specifications. 

Omissions  in  specifications. 

Engineer  defined. 

Contractor  defined. 

Notice  to  contractors,  how  served. 

Preservation  of  engineer's  marks,  etc. 

Dismissal  of  incompetent  persons. 

Quality  of  materials. 

Samples. 

Inspectors. 

Defective  work,  responsibility  for. 

Measurements. 

Partial  payments. 

Commencement  of  work. 

Time  of  completion. 

Forfeiture  of  contract. 

Damages  for  non-completion. 

Evidence  of  the  payment  of  claims. 

Protection  of  persons  and  property. 

Bond  for  faithful  performance  of  work. 

Power  to  suspend  work. 

Bight  to  construct  sewers,  etc. 

Loss  and  damage. 

Old  materials,  disposal  oi 

Cleaning  up. 

Personal  attention  of  contractor. 

Payment  of  workmen. 

Prices. 

Security  retained  for  repairs. 

Payment,  when  made.    Final  acceptance. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
WOOD  PAVEMENTS. 

174.  Wood  Favements. — Pavements  formed  of  wood  have  been 
extensively  employed  both  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  but 
with  widely  differing  results  in  the  two  countries.  The  experience  in 
the  United  States  has  been,  with  but  few  exceptions,  unsatisfactory, 
while  in  Europe,  especially  in  the  city  of  London,  wood  pavements 
have  proved  very  successful  and  are  quite  popular. 

175.  The  success  of  wood  pavements  in  Europe  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  more  care  is  exercised  in  their  construction  and  mainte- 
nance. There,  a  solid  concrete  foundation,  well-seasoned  wood, 
and  water-proof  cement  filling  for  the  joints  are  employed,  with 
constant  and  careful  attention  to  keep  them  in  repair. 

176.  The  unsatisfactory  results  obtained  in  the  United  States 
are  attributable,  first,  to  the  methods  of  construction;  second,  to 
the  employment  of  green  wood;  and  third,  to  the  lack  of  careful 
maintenance. 

177.  The  advantages  of  wood  pavement  may  be  stated  as 
follows : 

(1)  It  atfords  good  foothold  for  horses. 

('^)  It  offers  less  resistance  to  traction  than  stone  and  slightly 
more  than  asphalt. 

(3)  It  suits  all  classes  of  traffic. 

(4)  It  may  be  used  on  grades  up  to  five  per  cent, 
(o)  It  is  moderately  durable. 

(0)  It  yields  lio  mud  when  laid  upon  an  impervious  foundation. 

(7)  It  yields  but  little  dust. 

(8)  It  is  moderate  in  first  cost. 

(9)  It  is  not  disagreeably  noisy. 

178.  The  principal  objections  to  wood  pavement  are: 

(1)  It  is  difficult  to  cleanse. 

(2)  Under  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  it  beootaies 
greasy  and  very  unsafe  for  horses. 

TO 
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(3)  It  is  not  easy  to  open  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  access  to 
undergroand  pipes^  and  rather  a  large  surface  has  to  be  removed  for 
this  purpose,  and  it  has  to  be  left  a  little  time  after  being  repaired 
before  traffic  is  again  allowed  upon  it. 

(4)  It  is  absorbent  of  moisture. 

(5)  It  is  claimed  by  many  that  wood  pavements  are  unhealthy. 
179.  Objections  to  Wooden  Pavements  on  Hygienic  Grounds. — 

Dr.  0.  W.  Wight,  Health  Officer  of  Detroit,  in  a  report  to  the  City 
Council,  says : 

"  On  sanitary  grounds,  therefore,  I  must  earnestly  protest  against 
the  use  of  wooden-block  pavements.  Such  blocks,  laid  endwise, 
not  only  absorb  water  which  dissolves  out  the  albuminoid  matter 
that  acts  as  a  putrefactive  leaven,  but  also  absorbs  an  infusion  of 
horse-manure  and  a  great  quantity  of  horse-urine  dropped  in  the 
street.  The  lower  end  of  the  blocks,  resting  on  boards,  clay,  or 
sand,  soon  becomes  covered  with  an  abundant  fungoid  growth,  thor- 
oughly saturated  with  albuminous  extract  and  the  excreta  of  ani- 
mals in  a  liquid  putrescible  form.  These  wooden  pavements  undergo 
a  decomposition  in  the  warm  season,  and  add  to  the  unwholesome- 
ness  of  the  city.  The  street,  in  fact,  might  as  well  be  covered  a 
foot  deep  with  rotting  barnyard  manure,  so  far  as  unwholesomeness 
is  concerned.  Moreover,  the  interstices  between  the  blocks  and  the 
perforation  of  decay  allow  the  foul  liquids  of  the  surface  to  flow 
through,  supersaturating  the  earth  beneath,  and  constantly  adding 
to  the  putrefying  mass." 

M.  Fonssagrivs,  Professor  of  Hygiene  at  Montpellier,  France, 
objects  to  wooden  pavements  because  they  "consist  of  a  porous 
substance  capable  of  absorbing  organic  matter  and  by  its  own  de- 
composition giving  rise  to  noxious  miasma,  which,  proceeding  from 
80  large  a  surface,  cannot  be  regarded  as  insignificant.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  city  with  a  damp  climate,  paved  entirely  with  wood, 
would  become  a  city  of  marsh-fever." 

Professor  Brewer,  of  Yale  College,  says  that  "  even  in  the  free 
air  and  full  sunlight,  along  with  the  putrescence  a  white  fungous 
growth  begins  on  the  surface  of  the  wood,  which  rapidly  becomes 
slimy.  This  forms  much  more  rapidly  on  the  ends  of  the  grain  of 
the  wood  than  on  the  radial  or  tangential  sides.  The  fungous  growth 
goes  on,  modified,  of  course,  by  the  temperature  and  the  degree  of 
concentration,  and  it  continues  for  an  unknown  period,  or  until  the 


decay  ha.s  become  completo.  Heartwood  and  sapwood  act  essen- 
tially alike  in  this  matter;  the  difference  is  one  of  degree  rather 
than  character.'* 

Tho  following  commentB  are  from  the  report  of  a  Board 
appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  Xew  South  Wales  to  inquire  into  the 
alleged  deluterioiis  effects  of  wood  pavement  supou  the  public  health. 

*'  Thi*  Hoiird  exaniiiu>d  ppecimenH  of  wood  pavement  as  laid  in  the 
city  of  Sydney,  taking  up  blocks  at  different  points.  In  all  caaes 
the  concrete  bed  iniderneutli  wna  moist;  in  throe  cases  a  lai^ 
itmount  of  slimy  mnd  was  fonnd  giving  off  an  ammoniacal  ftdor. 
In  all  these  the  joints  and  blockti  appeared  to  be  uninjured.  The 
blocks  were  cheinicully  oxuniined  to  determine  whether  they  had 
ubH{>!hcd  orpmic  matter,  with  tlie  rci^nlt  that  some  were  foond 
impregnated  with  tilth  to  the  very  centre,  while  others  were  com- 
paratively free  from  it. 

"The  Board  comes  to  the  conclnsion  that  wood  is  a  material 
which  cannot  iwifdy  be  nsed  for  paving  unless  it  can  be  rendered 
absolutely  impermeable  to  moisture,  and  so  laid  thiit  while  the 
entrance  of  water  between  the  blocks  is  rendered  impossible,  the 
separation  of  the  fibres  at  the  surface  by  the  concussion  of  tratiic  k 
also  effectually  prevented.  These  conditions  hare  nowhere,  to  the 
knowledge  of  your  Boards  been  fulfilled. 

"So  far  iw  the  careful  researches  of  your  Board  go,  the  porous, 
absorbent,  and  destructible  nature  of  wood  must,  in  it«  o]>iDion,  be 
declared  to  be  irremediable  by  any  process  at  present  known;  nor, 
were  any  such  process  discovered,  would  it  be  effectual  unless  it 
were  supplemented  by  another  which  Kbouhl  prevent  fraying  of  the 
fibres.  Still  less  can  the  defects  of  wood  be  considered  to  be  of  lees 
consequence  than  the  defects  of  other  kinds  of  material. 

"*  In  this  city  it  may  perhaps  be  considered  that  an  amount  of 
wof>d  has  not  yet  been  laid  suftieient  to  affect  the  public  health 
wluitever  its  condition  witlnn  reajionable  limits  may  be;  and  upon 
this  ground  your  Board  does  not  recommend  that  the  present  pav- 
ing should  be  remove<:l,  but  that  the  Board  of  Health  should  be 
empowered  to  examine  it,  and  to  report  u]>on  it,  from  time  to  time, 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  its  behavior  under  longer  exposure  to 
weather  and  traffic  than  it  has  yet  had,  and  that  it  should  be  no 
longer  watered,  but  cleansed  l)y  sweeping  at  Icjtst  twice  a  day  (the 
sweeping  to  be  done  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  street,  or 
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parallel  to  the  rourses,  so  thnt  the  latter  may  be  cleared  out  by  the 

broom),  in  order  that  destnu-tive  dHinpneas  and  penetration  of  dis- 

ifolved  organic  matter  may  be  reduced  as  much  us  possible.    But  the 

presumption  is,  upon  the  evidence  here  adduce^!,  tlmt  in  thin  climate 

tbe  results  alludeil  to  would  ensue  if  the  extent  of  surface  were 

fiutlicienHy  enlarged   or  fouling  and  decay  sufficiently  extensive. 

Ycmr  Hoard  therefore  recommendK  that  the  paving  of  tlie  streets  of 

this  city  with  wood  should  be  discontinued,  and  desires  to  add  that 

this  recommendation  is  extended  to  upply  not  to  the  particular  mode 

of  construction  here  adopted  alone,  but  to  the  material  itself,  and  to 

every  known  method  of  construction." 

180.  Opinion  of  Col.  Haywood,  Engineer  of  the  City  of  London. — 
'*  II  has  been  said  tluit  wood  pa\  ements  at  times  smell  ollensively 
«nd  may  bo  unhealthy;  but  although  some  city  streets  have  been 
,paved  with  wood  for  thirty  years,  no  complaints  tluit  I  am  aware 
of  have  been  made  to  the  commission  ou  this  head,  and  the  in- 
[luibitanta  ax  all  times  have  not  only  expressed  great  anxiety  lest  the 

rood  should  be  replaced  by  other  materials,  but  have  subscribed 
[torard  the  cmt  of  its  roucwaL  ...  1  Imvc  at  times  imticed 
offensive  emanations  from  it  near  cab-stands,  but  am  unable  to  find 
irt  her  evidence  of  its  unhcalthiness.  These  remarks  must  be  held 
j^npply  only  to  public  streetfs  open  to  the  sun,  air,  and  tniHic;  in 
fConfiucd  places  and  under  some  conditions  wood  miglit  be  objeo- 
|tionable,  I  have  seen  it  decayiug  in  confined  places  without 
traffic" 

181.  Wood  Pavements  and  Death-rate. — A  comparison  of  the 

^^Mh  rale  in  cities  using  wood  pavements  with  that  in  cities  where 
liUIe  or  no  wood  is  employed  seems  to  show  that  wood  pavumeuts 
**o  Hot  cause  an  increase  in  the  death-rate. 
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Fig,  13.  Plan  of  Street  Paved  with  Wood  Block's. 
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182.  Variety  of  Systems. — Since  the  introduction  of  wood  for 
pa-Tiug,  upwards  of  forty  patented  systems  of  construction  have  been 
experimented  with.  The  difference  between  these  systems  consisted 
ixi  the  shape  of  the  blocks  and  the  treatment  of  the  wood  with 
cliemicals.  The  shape  given  to  the  block  has  been  very  varied; 
round,  gfjuare,  rectangular,  oblique,  hexagonal,  octagonal,  and  many 
pomplicated  forma  and  interlocking  devices  have  been  tried.  But 
perience  has  demonstrated  that  with  a  solid  foundation  there  is 
tio  reason  for  complicated  8haj>e8  or  iuterfocking  contrivances;  and 
^''ood  pavements  in  their  modern  form  consist  of  cither  rectangular 
^^^  cylindrical  blocks  set  with  the  fibre  of  the  wood  vertical,  with  the 
ioiat^  between  the  blocks  as  narrow  as  possible  and  filled  with  a 
^Jiter-proof  cement. 

The  rectangular  blocks  are  prepared  by  cutting  with  circular 
^Awa  blocks  of  the  required  depth  from  planka  3  inches  thick  by  9 
^i"  12  inches  wide. 

The  cylindrical  blocks  are  prepared  by  sawing  from  round  logs 
pieces  of  the  required  length,  usually  G  inches.  These  ti-inoh  pieces 
ftre  passed  through  cylinders  furnished  with  steel  knives  that  roraove 
the  bark  and  sap-wood,  and  leave  the  blocks  perfectly  round  and 
free  from  all  unevennees.     Figs.  12  and  13  show  the  manner  of 


Fig.  13a.  Pavement  of  Round  Blocks. 


mstmcting  wood  pavements  as  practiced  in  Europe.     Fig.  13fl 
lows  a  typical  pavement  of  round  blocks  as  laid  iu  the  United 
Itates. 

183.  Number  of  Wood  Blocks  per  Square  Yard,— The  number  of 
(tangular  blocks  9  inches  long  by  3  inches  wide  required  per  square 
d  is  44,  and  the  area  occupied  by  the  joii»ts  will  be  equal  to  108 
luare  inches. 
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The  number  of  rotiud  blockB  6  inches  in  diauieicr  required  \ieT 
aqnare  j-ard  is  30,  and  the  area  occupied  by  interspaces  will  be  27d^ 
square  inches. 

184.  The  essentials  necessary  to  the  successful  oonstruction  of 
wood  pavenicntg  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

(1)  An  nnyielding  and  imi)erviou8  foundation  (concrete).      ^j 
('2)  Sound  and  seasoned  wood,  either  in  its  natural   staif^f 
treated  with  a  preserving  compound.  ^i 

(3)  An  impervious  tilling  for  the  joints  between  the  blocks. 

185.  Foundations. — As  with  all  other  paving  materials  so  with 
wood,  without  an  unyielding  foundation  it  is  impossible  to  prosorvc 
a  smooth  aurface.  The  foundations  most  commonly  employt^d  in 
the  United  States  are  wanting  in  solidity:  in  the  majority  of  case^ 
the  blocks  are  set  in  sand  spread  on  the  natural  soil;  in  others  thi-y 
are  set  on  one  or  two  layers  of  plank  laid  on  sand.  The  advantage 
claimed  for  tho  tirst  metliod  is  chwipness  ;  the  advantages  claimetl 
for  the  second  method  are,  first,  that  the  flooring  of  planks  dis- 
tributes the  weight  or  pre^^sure  ap])lied  to  one  block  over  a  large 
surface,  and,  sefioiul,  that  the  boanls  by  their  elastic  action  reducte 
the  wear  of  the  blocks.  This  latter  claim  ia  fallacious  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  method  of  construction,  for  the  sand  bed  on  which 
the  planks  ai*e  laid  is  supposed  to  solidly  support  them,  if  it  does 
so  the  planks  cannot  yield  clastically  under  pressure. 

186.  The  Chief  Cause  of  Failure  in  pavements  laid  on  a  foundation 
of  sand  and  planks  is  that,  as  Kx^n  as  leakage,  even  to  the  slight- 
est extent,  commences  iind  the  surface-water  finds  its  way  downwarJ 
between  the  blocks,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  its  reaching  and  8«t- 
urating  the  substratujn  of  sand ;  since  the  boards,  although  close-laid, 
have  not  water-tight  joints,  the  water  will  pass  through  them  with 
comparative  freedom.  The  saturated  substratum  becomes  mobik' 
and  subject  to  movement  under  variations  of  pressure.  Conse- 
quently when  a  loatl  parses  over  the  surface,  the  boards,  opposing 
an  inconsiflerahle  resistance  to  detlcction,  are  pressed  downwards  by 
the  load,  and  they  recover  their  normal  }W6ition  when  the  load 
passes  away.  In  this  manner  a  pumping  action  is  set  up,  and  the 
sand  and  water,  mixed  with  other  loose  matter  at  the  bottom,  i= 
pumped  up  to  the  surface  in  tho  form  of  mud  and  slime.  Thus 
the  pavement  becomes  gradually  undermined,  and  the  uuderminiDg 
process  is  accelerated  by  the  form  of  the  pavement  itself,  which 
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presents  a  continuoua  diaphragm  uiulur  which  the  exliatiating  pro- 
<'«S3  is  extcuded  as  by  a  diaphragm-jnnnp.  Tlu-  wottcr  tho  weather 
the  grcatur  ia  tho  actiou  of  undermiuing. 

In  midition  to  thy  geutrul  Hiibility  of  leiikiigu  Lhiough  the  ptive- 
mcTDt,  there  is  a  special  difliculty  in  keeping  it  water-tight  at  the 
curb,  where  it  ie  comparatively  orerhuug  and  unsupported,  and 
when?  there  is  at  the  aanie  time  a  constant  supply  of  water  for 
jn.-m*tration  so  long  as  there  is  any  water  in  the  gutter. 

A  seriouft  cousequence  of  the  flexibility  of  the  pavement  is  the 
iionirroua  breakages  of  the  blocks  by  8plitting.  paused  by  the  un- 
«|ual  strain  and  leverage  of  tho  load  on  blocks  which  are  supported 
by  a  floor  partly  non-resisting  and  partly  resisting. 

187,  Quality  of  Wood. — The  question  as  to  which  of  the  various 
kinds  of  wood  available  is  iJie  most  durable  and  economical  has  not 
l*«:n  satisfactorily  determined.  Many  varieties  have  l^een  tried-  In 
England  preference  is  given  to  Bidtic  fir,  yellow  pine,  and  Swedish 
yellow  deal.  In  the  United  States  the  variety  most  used  (on  ac- 
count of  its  abundance  and  cheapness)  is  cedar;  yellow  pine, 
tamarack,  and  mesquite  have  also  been  used  to  a  limited  extent. 
('yj»re«w  and  juniper  are  bebg  largely  used  in  some  of  the  Southern 
ftUtf*, 

Hard  woods,  such  as  oak,  etc.,  do  not  make  the  best  pavements; 
such  woods  become  slippery.  The  softer,  close-grained  woods,  such 
u  cedar,  cvpre^s.  and  jtine,  wear  better  and  give  good  foothold. 

The  wood  employed  should  be  sound  and  sejisoued,  free  from 
Mp,  shakes,  and  knots.  Deflective  blocks  laid  in  the  pavement 
tr  "  idy  cause  holes  in  the  surface,  and  the  adjoining  blocks 

1  under  wear  and  the  whole  surf/vce  will  become  bumpy. 

188.  Chemical  Treatment  of  Wood. — The  great  enemy  of  all 
»*ood  pavementft  is  decay,  induced  by  the  action  of  the  air  and 
walrr.  Wood  is  porous,  ai)sarba  moisture,  and  thus  hastens  its  own 
deatructioiu  Many  proueyses  have  been  invented  to  overcome  this 
defect,  such  tm: 

(1)  Burneliiting. — Tliis  process  consists  in  impregnating  the 
vood  with  a  Holution  of  1  pound  of  chloridu  of  tawv.  to  4  galluus  of 
water.  Timber  treated  by  simple  immersion  requires  to  remain  in 
the  flolntion  for  about  two  days  for  each  inch  in  thickness,  and 
after  '  '•e^^uiivs  to  be  left  to  dry  for  about  14  to  "20  days. 

Ti  -<  is  more  expeditiously  ])erformetl    by   forcing  the 
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solution  into  the  pores  of  the  wood  with  a  pressure  of  150  pounda 
to  the  square  inrh. 

The  chief  luJ  vantage  of  this  proceas  is  that  it  renders  the  wood 
incombustible. 

(ti)  Kyanizing. — In  this  process  the  timber  is  immersed  inn 
?ntumte(i  soh?tion  of  corrosive  sublinmle  (bifhloritlo  of  mercunJiD 
u  wooden  tank,  put  together  so  thtit  no  metal  of  any  kind  can  come 
in  contact  with  the  solution. 

One  pound  of  cormsiVL'  Ktibliiiiutc  (o  10  gallons  of  water  is  used 
when  a  maximum  strength  is  re^juired,  and  1  pound  to  15  galloM 
of  water  when  a  minimum,  according  to  the  porosity  of  the  timber: 
with  the  latter  proportion,  IJ  pounds  will  be  sufiicient  for  50  cubic 
feet  of  timber. 

The  time  required  to  saturate  the  timber  depends  on  its  thick- 
ness. Twent  v-fonr  hours  are  usually  allowed  for  each  inch  in  thick- 
ness for  boiinls  and  small  timber;  large  timber  requires  from  a 
fortnight  to  three  weeks. 

{'X)  Creosofiftf/, — This  process  consists  in  impregnating  the 
wood  with  the  oil  of  tar  calle<l  creosoh,  from  whicli  the  ammonii 
has  been  expelled*  the  effect  being  to  coagulate  the  albumen  auJ 
thereby  prevent  its  deconipopition,  also  to  fill  tiie  pores  of  the  wood 
with  a  bituminous  substance  tliat  excludes  both  air  and  moistare, 
and  which  is  noxious  to  the  lower  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life.  In  adopting  this  process  all  moisture  should  be  dried  oat  of 
the  pores  of  the  timber.  The  softer  woods,  while  warm  from  the 
drying-house,  may  be  immersed  at  once  in  an  open  tank  coutwning 
hot  creotiote  od,  when  they  will  absi>rb  about  8  or  9  pounds  j*' 
cubic  foot.  For  hard  woods,  and  woods  which  are  required  to 
absorb  more  tlian  S  or  '.)  pounds  of  creosote  per  cubic  foot,  the 
timber  should  be  placed  in  an  iron  cylinder  with  closed  ends,  and 
the  creosote,  which  should  be  heated  to  a  temperature  of  about 
1^0^  Fahr.,  forced  in  with  a  pressure  of  170  pounds  to  the  sqaaTt 
inch.  The  heat  must  bo  kept  up  until  the  process  is  complete,  to 
prevent  the  creosote  from  crystallizing  in  the  pores  of  the  wood. 
By  this  means  the  softer  woods  will  easily  absorb  from  10  to  1- 
pounds  of  the  oil  per  cubic  foot. 

The  must  elTfctive  method,  iiowever,  is  to  exhaust  the  air  from 
the  cylinder  after  the  timber  is  inserted,  then  to  allow  the  oil  to 
flow  in,  and  when  the  cylinder  is  fuU  to  use  a  force-pump  with* 
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pressure  of  150  to  200  pounds  per  square  inch,  until  the  wood  has 
absorbed  the  requisite  quantity  of  oil,  as  indicated  by  a  gauge 
which  should  be  fitted  to  the  reservoir-tank. 

The  oU  is  usually  heated  by  coils  of  pipe  placed  in  the  reservoir, 
through  which  a  current  of  steam  is  passed. 

The  quantity  of  creosote  oil  recommended  to  be  forced  into  the 
wood  is  from  8  to  12  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 

Into  oak  and  other  hard  woods  it  is  difficult  to  force,  even  with 
the  greatest  pressure,  more  than  2  or  3  pounds  of  that  oil. 

The  advantages  of  this  process  are,  the  chemical  constituents  of 
the  oil  preserve  the  fibres  of  the  wood  by  coagulating  the  albumen 
of  the  sap;  the  fatty  matters  act  mechanically  by  filling  the  pores 
and  thus  exclude  v^ater;  while  the  carbolic  acid  contained  in  the 
oil  is  a  powerful  disinfectant. 

The  life  of  the  wood  is  extended  by  any  of  the  above  processes 
by  preserving  it  from  decay,  but  such  processes  have  little  or  no 
effect  on  the  wear  of  the  blocks  under  traffic. 

The  process  of  dipping  the  blocks  in  coal-tar  or  creosote  oil  is 
injurious;  besides  affording  a  cover  for  the  use  of  defective  or  sappy 
wood  it  hastens  decay,  especially  of  green  wood;  it  closes  up  the 
exterior  of  the  cells  of  the  wood  so  that  moisture  cannot  escape, 
thus  causing  fermentation  to  take  place  in  the  interior  of  the 
block,  which  quickly  destroys  the  strength  of  the  fibres  and  reduces 
them  to  punk. 

The  best  European  practice  of  to-day  favors  untreated  blocks. 

Considering  the  fact  that  in  the  United  States  large  quantities 
of  seasoned  timber  for  paving  cannot  be  obtained,  it  seems  advisable 
that  some  artificial  process  of  seasoning  be  employed.  The  most 
desirable  process  from  an  economic  and  sanitary  point  of  view  is 
the  process  of  impregnation  with  oil  of  creosote.  The  success 
of  this  process  depends  upon  the  elimination  of  all  moisture  from 
the  wood  before  the  oil  can  bo  injected. 

The  woods  which  are  best  adapted  to  this  treatment  are  those 
which  are  most  absorbent  and  therefore  the  easiest  and  quickest 
destroyed,  as  the  gums  and  cottonwoods.  Cypress,  cedar,  pine,  and 
porous  oak  are  absorbent  and  can  be  successfully  treated. 

The  cost  of  creosoting  is  about  from  $13  to  |18  per  1000  feet, 
board  measure. 

189.  Pimeiiflionft  of  the  Blocks. — ^As  with  the  stone-block  pave- 


ments  so  with  wood  blocks*  the  giiuge  of  u  horse's  hoof  is  the  moath 
ure  of  the  maximum  width.  After  numerous  experiments  with 
widths  vary  in  tr  from  3  inches  to  4  A  inchejs,  European  engineers 
hiivo  decided  upoQ  the  fi>llo\ving  dimensious:  for  rectangular 
blocks,  width  3  inches,  depth  (i  inches,  length  9  inchea. 

The  jidvantago  of  the  narrower  width  is  thnt,  besides  affording  a 
moru  ruitdy  fowthuld  w  Ik-k  ihu  luivoinent  is  slijiper}',  narrow  blocks 
have  more  stability  than  wide  ones  of  the  same  depth. 

The  length  of  a  block  shonld  be  suitably  proportioned  to  the 
width;  a  length  of  1',^  inches  haa  bet*ii  tried  and  found  to  be  too 
much  :  the  blocks  were  subject  to  splitting  across.  Nine  inches 
appears  to  be  the  most  suitable  leiigtb. 

For  round  blocks  the  diameter  should  not  exceed  6  inches;  the 
depth  may  be  the  same  aa  for  the  rectangular  blocks,  6  inches. 
There  is  no  advantage  gained  by  a  greattT  depth,  for  few  wood 
pavements  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  retain  a  sufliciently 
good  surface  after  about  six  years*  wear  without  extensive  repairs, 
and  it  is  therefore  not  advantageous  to  lay  blocks  of  a  greater 
depth  than  will  provide  for  a  duration  of  seven  years.  Six  inches 
ia  sufficient  for  this. 

190.  Expansion  of  Blocks. — Wood  blocks  ex})and  on  exposure  to 
moisture,  and  when  laid  end  to  end  across  the  street  the  curbetones 
are  liable  to  be  displaced,  or  the  courses  of  blocks  will  be  bent  into 
reverse  curves.  To  avoid  this  the  joints  of  the  courses  near  the 
curb  may  be  left  open,  or  the  conrses  next  the  enrb  may  be  left 
out  until  expansion  has  ceaned.  the  Bpace  being  temporarily  filled 
with  sand.  The  rate  of  ex]jansion  is  aijout  1  inch  in  S  feet,  but 
varies  for  different  woods.  The  time  required  for  the  wood  to 
become  fully  t^xpandcd  varies  from  13  to  18  n»onths.  By  employ- 
ing blocks  improgiaated  with  tlie  oil  of  creosote  this  trouble  will  be 
avoided.  Clocks  so  treated  do  not  contract  or  expand  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent. 

191.  Width  of  JointB.— Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the 
wide  joints  onco  thought  necessaiT  for  foothold  are  not  required. 
The  best  European  practice  of  to-day  is  to  make  the  joints  as  near 
one  quarter  of  an  inch  aa  possible.  Wide  joints  hasten  the  destmc- 
tion  of  the  wo(m1  by  permitting  fibres  to  spread  under  the  traffic. 

192.  Filling  for  Joints.— The  best  materials  for  filling  the 
joints  are  bitumen  for  the  lower   two  or  three   inches,  and  hy- 
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>drau]ic  oemeut-grout  for  the  remainder  of  the  depth.  The  cement- 
uHt  protects  the  pitch  from  the  action  of  the  sun  and  does  not 
urejir  down  very  much  below  the  surface  of  the  wood. 

193.  Borability. — That  wood  pavements  formed  of  well-seasoned 
wood  properly  laid  on  an  unyieUling  foumhition,  with  water-proof 
joints  between  the  blocks,  may  last  for  many  years  without  Butfer- 
tiig  decomposition,  has  been  amply  demonstnitod  by  the  experience 
had  with  wood  pavements  in  the  city  of  London  and  other  £uro- 
l>ean  cities. 

From  the  following  table  and  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
durability  of  wood  pavements  in  London  varies  from  5  to  19  years, 
while  in  the  United  States  it  variua  from  3  tn  7  years. 

Table  XXXI  shows  the  actual  duration  and  cost  of  certadn 
Tood  pavements  in  the  city  of  London. 


TABLE  XXXI. 

Dttration  ajtd  Cost  of  Wood  Pa^*ement8  is  tiie  Cmr  ov  Loxdov.  • 

(FoundatUuis  are  iDcImleU.  but  noexcav&tlon.) 


BituAtkni. 


Cornblll. 


i 


stay  1855 
.     July  1860 

«""-"-'' 81 I    ^Zl^ 

I-»l««l«ree, I  ^'f^ 

Uobbunr  Street J     J|»>/f^, 

i-l-eW \     J4\^ 

Muy  18M 
Aug.  18»0 


yrn. 
10 


L 


otomew  Lkdo. 


6 
U 

8 

& 

M 

10 

la 

6 

10 

13 

0 

12 

8 

5 

5 

f 

Is 

& 

-ot 

li 

[     $2.93 

t4.l7 

2.76 

2.35 

3.04 

4.11 

2.70 

1.6G 

3.28 

1.44 

2.20 

4.90 

8.00 

5.87 

3.00 

0.88 

3.44 

8.30 

2.20 

5.47 

8.00 

4.19 

8.00 

0.95 

is 


$0.70 
0.78 
0.61 
0.78 
0.39 
0.06 
0.80 
0.G3 
0.85 
0.59 

o.se 

0.7» 


•  Report  of  Col.  Haywood. 


**  The  average  life  of  the  pavements  in  the  three  streets  with  the 
geat  traffic  was  al)ont  0  years*  that  of  the  three  streets  with  the 
losmt  traffic  about  llj  years.     Nearly  all  before  they  were  removed 
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Iiad  been  relaid 


over 
time  to 


their  entire  surface, and  some  new  wood  inlro- 
tinie  in  lieu  of  that  found  too  defective  to 


duoed  from 
relay." 

"  It  will  be  observed  tlmt  the  wotnl  pavementfi  hi5t  removed  had 
a  bhorter  life  than  the  previuus  piivenients.  Ther«  its  more  than 
one  reason  for  this,  but  it  should  be  stated  that  nearly  all  would  bv 
relay  and  the  introduction  of  some  new  wood  have  endured  a  few 
years  louger." 

194.  The  wood  pavements  of  Berlin  have  not  proved  as  durable 
as  those  of  Liiindon  and  Paris,  and  their  use  is  practically  alutn- 
doued.  Those  of  PVankfort  (Ger.)  laid  under  the  Kerr  system  are 
giving  satisfaction,  and  are  said  to  be  iu  as  good  condition  to-day 
as  when  laid  five  years  ago.  The  trafTic  on  them  is  said  to  be  ood- 
staut  and  heavy. 

195.  VV.  Weaver,  Chief  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Kensingtoo, 
Loudon,  says  wood  |iiivemetit  of  f^-inch  creosote  blocks  will  hist  ten 
years. 

196.  In  Chicago,  111,,  in  some  streets  wood  pavements  Jiave 
lasted  upward  of  ten  yoars;  in  others  they  have  become  very  rough 
and  unuven  in  three  or  four  years,  while  iu  the  river-tunnels  they 
have  worn  out  in  two  years. 

197.  The  wood  pavements  of  \VjksIiington»  D.  C,  were  of  green 
hemlock,  very  badly  constructed,  and  were  destroyed  by  decay  and 
dry-rot  iu  about  four  years. 

108.  In  8t.  Louis,  Mo.,  the  average  life  of  the  Nicholson  pave- 
ments was  six  years.  Burnettized  cottonwood  used  on  Broadway 
devt'lojKMl  decay  in  the  third  year.  Mr.  George  Burnet,  Street 
ConimirisioniT  of  »St.  Louis,  in  his  annual  report  for  1890  recom- 
mends the  use  of  cedar-block  pavement  for  medium-traffic  streets. 

'*  Since  1HH4  the  practice  has  Ijeen  to  lay  gum  and  cotton w<K)<i 
blocks  impregnated  with  chloride  of  zinc  on  a  foundation  of 
cement  concrete  6  inches  thick,  aud  the  joints  filled  with  hot  bitu- 
minous composition.  The  channels  are  formed  by  iron  stud* 
driven  in  the  side  of  llie  blocks  to  the  head,  which  is  half  an  inch.^ 
(Thomas  H.  Mackliud,  District  Engineer.) 

199.  In  Detroit,  Mich.,  the  Board  of  Public  Works  oocuider 
that  cedar-block  pavements  will  last  eight  years  before  extensive 
repairs  are  necessary,  hut  tliat  it  is  better  to  make  repairs  earlier. 

200.  Mr.  H.  W.  Koberts,  City  Surveyor  of  East  Saginaw,  Mich., 
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in  his  report  for  18S9  says:  "Eight  to  ten  years  is  the  estimated 
life  of  cedar-block  piivenieiit  laid  on  eand  and  board  fomulatioii. 
Allowing  that  our  pavements  will  last  ten  years,  then  during  the 
next  ten  years  this  city  will  have  to  do  all  its  paving  over  again  at 
u  cost  equal  to  about  85  per  cent  of  the  first  cost.  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  change  from  cedar-block  pavements  to  something  more 
durable,  though  the  first  cost  is  greater  ?  On  our  business  streets 
especially,  the  interruption  of  business  by  the  tearing  up  and  relay- 
ing of  pavements  is  a  thing  to  be  considered  in  choosing  our  paving 
material." 

201.  According  to  the  annual  report  for  1890  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Works  of  Dnhith,  Minn.,  8P,300  Bf|uare  yai-ds  of  cedar-))lock 
pavement  were  laid  in  that  year.  The  experience  of  the  year  shows 
that  on  grades  between  4  and  13  per  cent  the  best  street  surface  is 
formed  of  blocks  not  more  than  6  inches  in  diameten  laid  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  with  joints  filled  with  grouting  of  Portland  ce- 
ment and  sand.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  keej*  the  surface- 
water  on  top  of  the  pavements  on  gnules  exceeding  7  per  cent,  and 
on  this  account  a  concrete  foundation  is  regarded  as  indispensable. 
Xo  tar  composition  was  employed  on  the  wood  imvcnieuts  in 
180O,  as  its  use  was  found  to  hasten  rather  than  retard  decay  in  the 
climate  of  Dnluth,  making  the  extra  cost  of  about  17  cents  per 
square  yard  an  unnecessary  exjienditurc.  On  levels  and  light 
grades  the  dust  from  the  gravel  strewed  over  the  surface  at  tJie 
time  of  completion  of  the  pavement  soon  worked  into  the  joints, 
making  an  impervious  roadway. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  subsoil  of  the  streets  in  tJuit  city  is  a 
clay  which  causes  the  customary  3  inches  of  sand  to  be  im  insuffi- 
cient foundation,  most  of  the  pavement  laid  in  1891  was  bnilt  on  a 
Telfonl  foundation.  This  consists  cesentially  of  two  layers  of 
stone.  The  first  is  6  inches  thick,  composed  of  large  stones 
thoroughly  wedged  together,  all  chinks  being  filled  with  smaller 
fltoncH.  and  the  whole  surface  covered  with  a  layer  of  wet  gravel 
compacted  by  a  ^0-ton  steam-roller.  The  second  layer  is  2  inches 
thick,  composed  of  broken  stone  not  more  than  2  inches  in  greatest 
diameter^  and  covered  with  wet  rolled  gravel,  like  the  first.  On  top 
of  this  foundation  is  sprinkled  a  thin  layer  of  sand,  which  is 
covered  by  a  course  of  1-inch  plank,  affording  a  perfectly  smooth 
and  uniform  surface  on  which  to  lay  the  blocks. 
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Such  a  foundation  baa  been  found  in  Dnlutb  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage over  concrete,  which  hag  heretofore  been  used  on  the 
best  business  streets,  of  having  every  portion  of  the  sub-grade 
thoroughly  compacted  by  the  roller,  the  broken  stone  being  forced 
down  into  the  numerous  soft  spots.  In  preparing  the  snbgrade  for 
concrete  foundations  it  was  found  that  many  spots  had  to  be  left 
unrolled,  as  they  were  too  soft  for  the  roller  to  pass  over  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  openings  in  Telford  foundations  for  repairs  to 
underground  work  cannot  be  as  completely  restored  to  their  origi- 
nal condition  as  can  concrete  foundations,  it  being  impracticable 
to  thoroughly  consolidate  Telford  macadam  without  the  use  of  a 
heavy  roller. 

202.  Wear. — The  wear  of  wood  pavements  is  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  as  much  due  to  the  action  of  the  horses'  feet  as  to  that  of 
the  wheels,  and  the  action  of  the  former  is  more  destructive  on 
steep  grades;  the  wear  is  also  increased  by  wide  joints. 

The  wear  of  wood  pavements  by  the  abrading  action  of  traffic  is 
stated  by  various  authorities  as  follows : 

TABLE  XXXII. 
WSAB  OF  Wood  Pavkmknts. 


Wear  per  aanum  under  a  traffic  toimage, 
per  yard  of  width. 


1200  vehicles,  per  12  hours 81  Inch 

1106tou8 i    •* 

1360     '*    456    " 

279      "    065    " 

94  000" i     '* 

302.000  tous  ../..y,///./,'...     .58    *  * 


Locality  and  Authori^. 


j  King  William  Street,  London. 

(  Col.  Haywood. 

j  Parliament  Street,  LondoxL 

(  O.  H.  Stayton,  Engineer. 

(  Fleet  Street,  London. 

}  G.  H.  Staytou,  Engineer. 

j  Slnune  Street.  London. 

i  G.  H.  Stayton,  Engineer. 

j  Great  Howard  Street.  Liverpool. 

(  G.  Dunscombe,  Engineer. 


The  wear  in  the  latter  years  of  the  life  of  the  wood  was  found 
to  be  greater  than  in  the  first  years.  The  wear  between  streetn^ar 
rails  is  about  one  third  more  than  the  remainder  of  the  roadway. 

203,  St.  Paul,  Minn. — The  cedar-block  pavement  laid  in  1882, 
on  a  plank  and  sand  foundation,  shows  after  seven  years'  use  a  wear 
of  3  to  2^  inches  under  ordinary   traffic;  on  recent  inveetiga- 
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tion  the  blocks  showed  very  little  decay,  but  the  one-inch  fonnda- 
tion-plank  showed  considerable.     Two-inch  planks  are  now  used. 

204.  St.  Louia.  Mo.— On  Third  Street,  with  a  traffic  of  2400 
vehicles  in  24  hours,  6-inch  blocks  of  prepared  cottoiiiwood  wore 
down  H  inches  in  seven  years. 

205.  The  cost  of  construction  of  wood  pavements  ranges  be- 
tween $1.00  and  $4.00,  depending  upon  the  quality  of  the  wood 
and  whether  it  be  plain  or  creosoted^  and  upon  the  character  of  the 
foundation. 

Table  XXXIII  shows  the  cost  in  various  localities  in  the  United 
States. 

TABLE  XXXIII. 

Extent  and  Cost  op  Wood  Pavements  in  Vabious  Localities  in  the 

United  States. 


CItleB. 


Chicago,IU 

Betroit,  Mich 

St.  Paul.  Minn 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Omaha,  Neb 

Bprinefleld,  111 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Toledo,  Ohio .'. 

Wasbington,  D.  C 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Elmira,  N.  T 

8t.  Joseph,  Mo 

Eiist  Saginaw,  Mich 

^Toronto,  Can. 

^London,  Eng.  (City). . . 
*'     XVestries) 

*BinniDgham,  Eng 

•Paris,  France 


Extent 
Miles. 


410.00 

116.19 

35.97 

30.00 

25.85 

25.00 

20.00 

14.68 

12.09 

0.60 

0.19 


16.59 
109.67 

6.00 

47.00 
6.00 


Cost  of  Construction 
per  square  yard. 


11.15 

1.82 
11.20  to  fl 
1.05 
0.95 


40 
1.25 
1  99 


1.80 
1.80 
1.00 
1.96 

8.66t 

8.06 

1.53 

1.40t 

1.10 

1.80 

2.65-1 

1.40t 


13.00  to  94.80 

2.62 

4.60  •• 


•  Foreign  cities  for  comparison. 

t  Treated  blocks.  X  Plftok  foundation.  §  Gravel  foundation. 

I  Cedar  on  concrete.  %  Tamarack  on  concrete. 

**  Includes  about  80  cents  for  the  municipal  tax  on  the  matertal  used. 
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206.  Coat  of  Maintenance. — Witli  regard  to  the  cost  of  mainte- 
nance in  the  United  States  but  little  information  can  be  obtained. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  reports  the  coat  of  maintaining  piue-block  parement 
as  5  cents  per  square  j'anl  per  annum,  burnettized  cottouwood  at 
4i  to  6  cents.  London,  England,  rei>orts  the  cost  of  maintenance  at 
from  10  to  3l>  cents  per  sqiiare  yard  |>cr  annum,  or  ineliidiug  all 
renewals  44  cents  ]ht  aiuium.  In  Paris  the  cost  ranges  from  40  to 
54  cents. 

The  practice  of  the  companies  engaged  in  the  construction  of 
wood  pavements  in  Europe  is  to  guarantee  to  keep  the  pavement  in 
repair  free  of  charge  for  one  or  two  years,  and  then  for  so  many 
years  after  at  so  much  per  annum.  About  ^3.3l>  per  square  yard  is 
generally  the  first  cost  of  construction,  and  34  cents  the  annual 
charge  for  maintenance. 

Table  XXXIV  shows  the  annual  cost  of  maintaining  certain 
wood  pavements  in  London. 


TABLE  XXXTV. 

PiBST  Cost  and  Tendered  C<>8t  peu  annum  for  Maintaining  certa^ 
Wood  Carkiaoeway  Pavements  in  thk  C*itv  up  Ix»nix)?«. 


SltuathHi. 


King  WilUun  St. 

Lu<)i;alL>  Hill. 

Portltins  of  Great  1 
Tower  St.  and  V 
Btwthing  L&ne.  i 


Feb.  18T8 
Nov.  IB78 
Sept.  1873 


{Improved  ) 
P»T.  Co    f 


Ditto 
Ditto 


$4.82 
3.84 


H 


p  r  e  s 


_J  1  yr.  Tree,  IBy™.  ( 
t   at  a6ct(i.=S5.40| 

\  I  yr.  ffrt,  16  yn.  i 
)   at3Cvts.s^.40f 

\  1  yr.  free,  1ft  ym.  I 
1   *t90ct«.=$4.00( 


-a 

5  »-  L. 


$9.79 
8$l 


a 


$0  61 
O.QI 

ose 


207.  AsBuming  the  life  to  be  7  years,  Mr.  Stayton  estimates 

the  annual  coat  of  wood  paving  in  Chelsea,  England,  with  a  traffic 
of  500  to  750  tons  per  square  yai-d  of  widtli  per  day,  to  be  42  cents 
per  square  yard,  which  incIuJee  the  cost  of  original  constmctioir, 
repairing,  renewals,  and  interest  spread  over  15  years.     Cleansing 
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I  U(]  sauding  are  estimated  to  cost  10  cents  per  square  yard  iti  ad- 

dition. 

208.  Description  of  Various  Systema  of  Wood  Paving". — Cedar- 

bJock  Pavement,  Detroit,  Mich. — Tiie  cedar-block  pavemeuts  used 

Aere  are  made  of   sound  blocks,  stripped  of  bark,  cyliudrical  in 

«i»a|)eand  not  more  than  n  inches  nor  less  than  5  inchos  in   diiiine- 

ter  and  7  inches  deep.    Those  blocks  rest  on  a  bed  of  bank  sand 

«nd  gravel  6  inches  deep,  well  compacted  with  a  roller  weiglibig 

24U0  pounds.     After  the  bhieksare  set  they  are  rummed  to  u  solid 

'bearing  with  a  rammer  weighing  80  pounds;  the  spaces  between 

ttiem  are  filled  with  screened  gravel  rammed  in   with  steel  bars. 

^iie  surface  of  the  finishe^l  pavement  is  finally  covered  with  gravel 

*ud  sand  to  a  depth  of  }  of  an  inch, 

209.  Mesquite-block   Paving  in  San  Antonio,  Tex. — The  blocks 
**^  Lesagona]  in  shape,  the  niitiitnum  diameter  being  4  inches  and 

-     '■oe  mayimnm  8  inches,  with  a  depth  of  5  inches.     The  blocks  are 
fcjp^w-ed  with  a  slight  batter,  making  the  top  about  J  of  au  inch 
Wkttialler  than  the  bottom. 

The    roadbed  is  excavated  to  the  required  depth  and  rolled 
''''itli  a  steam-roller. 

The  foundation  is  6  inches  of  cement  concrete.  A  cnsluon- 
^^a.t  of  sand  1  inch  in  depth  is  spread  over  the  concrete  and  the 
blocks  bedded  thereoii.  The  joints  are  sand-filled.  The  cost  per 
^^lUarc  yard,  including  foundation,  is  about  t'-i.^O. 

210.  Asphalt  Wood  Pavement. — This  is  oneof  the  more  recently 
^opted  pavements  in  England.  It  consists  of  a  concrete  founda- 
^*on,  on  which  is  placed  a  coating  of  Jisphalt  mastic  one-half  inch 
^Hick;  the  blocks  are  crcosoted  and  are  piaffed  on  the  asphalt  with 
spaces  of  half  an  iuch  between  rows,  and  the  joints  are  broken  by  a 
^ap  of  at  leiist  two  inches.  The  lower  portion  of  the  spaces  for  2  to 
2j^  inches  up  is  filled  with  mcUed  asphidt  and  the  remainder  with 
Cement-grout  and  gravel.  In  London  this  costs  |i4.00  per  square 
yard, 

211.  Henson  Pavement. — The  Ilenson  system,  which  has  been 
largely  used  in  London,  is  as  follows:  The  blocks  are  bedded  and 
jointed  with  ordinary  roofing-felt,  a  strip  of  which,  cut  to  a  width 
equal  to  the  depth  of  the  blocks,  is  ])laccd  between  eyery  two  courses. 
The  joint  is  made  as  close  as  possible  by  driving  up  the  blocks,  as 
every  eight  or  ten  courses  are  laid,  with  heavy  mallets,  a  plank  being 
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laid  along  the  face  of  the  work;  a  perfectly  close  and  slightly  elastic 

jnint  is  thua  formed.  A  t'ontiriuoLiH  layer  of  felt  is  likewise  laid 
over  the  concrete  fnuiuijition  to  pvc  a  Blightly  clastic  bed  to  the 
blocks.  The  surface  of  the  paveineut  is  dressed  over  with  a  hot 
hitiiniiuouK  compound,  and  covered  with  fine  clean  grit.  The 
Mocks  lire  Inifl  in  conrpoR  at  right  anc^los  to  the  curb,  any  change  in 
the  latter  being  jiccommodated  by  shorter  courses  ending  with 
wedge-shaped  blocks.  At  street-intersections  the  courses  are  laid 
dia*^oiiHlly  or  meeting  at  right  angles.  Two  or  three  conrses  are 
laid  pundlt'l  with  the  curb  to  form  the  gutter, 

212.  Improved  Wood-pavement  Company. — The  method  em- 
ploye<l  by  this  c.(mijiniiy  in  constructing  the  wood  pavements  in 
Paris  is  as  follows  : 

(1)  Fotindafion* — This  consists  of  a  bed  of  Portland -cement 
beton  0.15  ni.  {(>  inches)  thick,  with  a  top  coat  of  cement  mortar 
about  O.Ol  ni.  (J  inch)  thick.  The  botou  is  thus  proportioned;  A 
mixture  of  about  one  third  sand  and  two  thirds  gravel  is  put  in  a 
hottonilcsrt  box  containing  half  a  v\\h\c.  meter  ((>.*).")  cubic  yard),  and 
after  the  removal  of  the  box  100  kilograms  ('^20  pounds)  of  cement 
nro  emptied  on  the  heap.  This  is  iu  the  proportion^  by  volume,  of 
about  one  Kcvonth  as  much  cement  as  there  is  sand  and  gravel,  since 
1400  Ifiloa  is  the  mean  weight  of  a  cubic  meter  of  good  Portland 
cement  heaped  lonsely. 

The  sand  wasilredged  from  the  bed  of  the  Seine,  and  the  gravel 
taken  from  pita  on  the  seashore.  The  cement  was  furnished  by 
the  manufactory  of  Demarle  &  Lonqnety,  of  Bonlogne-sur-Mer. 

The  paving-blocks  have  a  uniform  thioknesa  and  are  not  laid 
on  the  bed  of  beton  until  after  it  has  set,  in  order  to  exactly 
preserve  the  curvature  of  the  surface  of  the  beton  required  for  the 
convexity  of  the  roa<^lway.  In  the  Avenue  des  Champs  filysoes  the 
convexity  was  0.4-2  m.  (1(U  inches)  in  a  width  of  27  m.  (87  feet  7 
inches),  which  represents  a  mean  transverse  slope  of  a  little  more 
tlian  ^  in  100.  This  convexity,  though  lees  than  first  proposed  by 
the  cotnpany.  appears  to  be  a  little  excessive,  and  it  seems  that  for 
roads  under  satisfactory  dmiuage  conditions  the  convexity  might  be 
diminished:  0.-l*^m.  is  only  a  mean  convexity,  for.  on  account  of 
the  small  longitudinal  slope  of  the  avenue,  the  grade  of  the  gutters 
is  not  parallel  to  the  grmle  of  the  street,  bnt  presents  a  series  of 
short  slopes  from  the  hydrants  to  the  sower-openings ;  couaequenily 
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he  convexity  varies  from  0,39  m.  (15^  inches)  at  the  hydrants  to 

45  m.  (17}  iuches)  ut  the  sewers. 
To  exactly  regulate  the  Burface  of  the  beton  a  eerics  of  trans- 
Verse  profiles  were  defined  by  stakes  levelled  to  the  grade  of  the  top 
of  the  bed.  Along  each  profile  a  Btrip  of  still  beton  was  laid.  The 
lo]»  of  this  beton  was  carefully  levelled  and  smoothpi]  and  received 
a  guide-rule,  laid  flat,  whose  thickness  exactly  corresponded  with 
that  of  the  beton  coating.  This  series  of  rules  thus  formed  a  set 
of  guides  close  together,  between  which  it  was  eiisy  with  large 
Btruight-edges  to  level  the  beton  to  the  required  surface.  The  first 
levelling  could  never  be  more  than  approximate,  the  surface  of  the 
beton  naturally  remaining  somewhat  rough.  The  exact  level  re- 
quired, as  fixed  by  the  tops  of  the  rules,  was  secured  by  the  top 
coat  of  cement  mortar  which  filled  the  spaces  between  the  pebbles 
and  made  an  exact  surface.  This  mortar  was  first  fomjKisedof  200 
kilos  of  cement  to  a  cubic  meter  of  sand  (33(i  pounds  to  the  cubic 
yard),  bat  this  proportion  proving  too  small  it  vriis  increased  to  300 
kilos.  It  was  always  mixed  with  a  great  excess  of  water,  so  as  to 
netrntc  the  interstices  of  the  gravel. 
(2)  Paviny, — The  covering  is  fonne<l  of  small  uniform  blocks 
of  red  Northern  fir,  O.Ij  m.  (6  inches)  high,  0.:.*'-i  m.  (8i  inches) 
long,  and  0.08  ra.  (3^  inches)  wide.  These  are  set  close  lengthwise, 
with  joints,  transverse  to  tlie  street,  of  about  1  centimeter  (f  inch). 
The  blocks  are  sent,  ready  fur  use,  from  England,  where  they  were 
cut  from  planks  of  the  onlinar}'  size,  0.08  m.  thick  by  0.22  m.  iride. 
The  third  dimension,  taken  in  the  length  of  the  plank,  forms  the 
Lcight  of  the  block,  so  that  in  position  the  fibres  of  the  wood  are 
;plac-ed  upright.  The  blocks  are  superficially  creosoted  after  being 
cut 

When  the  foundation  has  set,  two  or  three  days  after  being  laid, 
the  blocks  are  sot  by  the  pavers.  Owing  to  the  light  weight  of  the 
blocks  the  work  of  paving  is  very  rapid.     Between  crossings  the 

locks  are  set  in  rows  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  street,  with 
eir   longitudinal   joints   staggered   exactly  hulf  the  length  of  a 

ock.    The  methods  used  at  crossings  to  avoid  a  continuous  joint 
lei  to  the  traffic  are  analogous  to  those  used  in  stone-paving. 

pecial   precautions  are  taken  to  insure  exact  spacing  and  regn- 

rity  of  the  rows.     Before  commencing  a  now  row,  a  strip  of  wood 

hoee  thickness  is  exactly  that  of  the  required  joint  is  set  edgewiso 
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in  contact  with  the  last  row,  and  the  paver  has  only  to  set  the  ad- 
jacent blocks  in  contact  with  it. 

The  blocka  do  not  at  firgt  adhere  to  the  foundation  and  are 
easily  displaced  after  the  removal  of  the  strips;  to  maintain 
them  in  place,  as  soon  as  the  Bthps  are  taken  out  a  small  f|uautity 
of  bitiimon  is  |>oured  into  the  jointB.  This  lifjuid  material  tills  the 
ainall  spares  that  may  exist  umlt'r  the  blocks  und  partially  fills  the 
joints,  and  in  solidifying  effectually  seals  the  blocks. 

The  joints  are  then  filled  by  a  thin  grouting  of  neat  Portland 
cemcntj  distributed  by  the  aid  of  a  broom.  This  is  done  at  lejist 
twice  to  insure  perfect  filling  and  the  essential  impermeability. 

The  pavement  cannot  be  opened  for  tratfic  until  after  the  ce- 
ment in  the  joints  has  completely  set,  for  which  n  delay  of  four  or 
five  days  is  considered  necessary.  l>uring  this  interval  the  last 
operation  is  performed,  viz.,  spreading  a  thin  layer  of  dry  sharp 
sand  over  the  surface.  The  company  claims  that  this  dressing, 
crushed  under  the  action  of  the  wheels,  incrusts  itself  in  the  wood 
and  lends  resistance  to  the  wearing  surface.  It  seems  more  prob- 
able tliat  thin  ccniting  is  simply  to  protect  the  fresh  mortar  from 
the  direct  action  of  the  wheels,  for  it  can  bo  maintained  but  a  very 
short  time  on  a  tnivelled  rojul,  and  is  soon  transformed  into  a  dlfr- 
agreeable  greiiny  mud. 

213.  Heads  of  Specifications  for  Wood-blook  Pavement. 

(1)  Preparation  of  Rotif/dt'tl. 

(2)  Foimdatioti, 

(3)  Cnahitiu-coai. — The  cushion-cout  shall  consist  of  a  layer  of 
dry,  clean,  sharp  satid  evenly  spread  on  the  coticrete  to  a  depth  of 
one-half  inch, 

Note. — Asphaltlic  paving-cement  may  also  be  used  for  the 
cushion-coat;  or  the  blocks  may  be  laid  directly  upon  the  concrete. 

(4)  Qualify  of  the   DIock^\—Thi^  blocks  shall  be  of 
timber,  sound   and  thoroughly  well   seasoned,  free  from  all  Bap, 
sliakes,  large  and  loose  knots  or  other  defects. 

Note. — If  the  blocks  are  to  be  creosoted,  the  number  of  pounds 
of  creosote  that  should  be  absorbed  in  a  cubic  foot  of  the  wood 
should  be  specified;  this  is  generally  about  10  lbs,  of  creosote  to  1 
cubic  foot  of  wood. 

(5)  Size  of  ike  Blocks. — (Rectangular;)  The  blocks  mnst  not  be 
less  than  6  inches  nor  more  than  13  inches  in  length  by  3  inches  in 
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width  and  6  inches  in  depth.  (Round  Blocka:)  The  blocks  shall 
not  be  less  than  4  inches  nor  more  than  8  inches  in  diameter, 
with  a  uniform  length  of  6  inches.  Each  block  to  be  of  uniform 
erods-eectiou  from  end  to  end,  the  ends  to  be  sawn  off  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis.  The  diameter  of  the  block  preferred  is  -i  inches, 
and  70  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  blocks  furnished  must  be 
of  this  size. 

(6)  Inspection  and  Culling. — The  blocks  will  be  inspected  after 
they  are  brought  on  the  line  of  the  work,  and  all  blacks  wluch  in 
quality  and  dimensions  do  not  conform  strictly  to  these  specifica- 
tions will  be  rejected  and  must  be  immediately  removed  from  the 
line  of  the  work.  The  contractor  must  furnish  such  laborers  as 
niny  be  necessary  to  aid  the  inspector  in  the  examinatiou  luid  culling 
of  the  blocks  .:  and  in  case  the  contractor  neglect  or  refuse  to  fur- 
ulah  said  laborers,  such  laborers  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 

may  be  necessary  will  be  employed  by  said  ,  and  the 

expense  thus  incurred  by  will  be  deducted  and  paid 

out  of  any  money  then  due  or  which  may  thereafter  lx?como  due  to 
said  contra<:tor  under  the  contract  to  which  these  specifications 
refer. 

(7)  Cuishwn-t'Oat, — On  the  concrete  foundation  a  layer  of  clean 
sharp  sand,  free  from  moisture,  will  be  evenly  spread  to  a  depth  of 
one-half  inch.  The  sand,  if  not  dry,  must  be  made  so  by  the'appli- 
cation  of  artificial  heat  iu  such  apparatus  as  may  bo  suitable  for 
the  purpose  and  approved  of  by  the  enpineer. 

(8)  Latjiny  the  Blocks. — The  blocks  (rectangular)  shall  be  set 
on  the  cushion-coat  with  the  fibre  vertical,  in  parallel  courses,  with 
the  length  of  the  blocks  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  street; 
any  change  in  the  direction  of  the  latter  being  accommodated  by 

[shorter  courses  ending  iu  wedge-shaped  blocks.      \o  joints  shall 

ttceed  f  of  an  inch  in  width.     The  blocks  shidl  be  so  laid  that  all 

'longitudinal  joints  will  he  broken  by  a  lap  of  at  least  "2  inches.     At 

ruet-intersections  the  courses  are  to  be  laid  diagonally  as  shown 

Fig.  13. 

The  gutters  will  be  formed  by  three  courses  of  blocks  laid  par- 

to  the  curb:   the  course  adjoining  the  curb  will  be  left  out 

until  expuisioD  has  ceased.    The  space  so  left  unpaved  will  be  filled 

itb  sand. 

(y)  Laying  the  Blocks  (round  blocks). — The  blocka  will  be  laid 
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on  the  cnahion-coat,  in  parallel  rows  across  the  street  and  in  close 
contact  with  each  other.  Split  blocks  shall  be  used  adjoining  the 
curbs,  aroiuid  aewer-tuaiibolti  lieads,  ujul  at  such  other  pbices  as  the 
enpneer  may  diroct  but  no  split  blocks  shall  be  laid  in  the  main 
pavement. 

(10)  Raviming. — After  the  blocks  are  so  laid  they  shall  Ik* 
rammed  to  a  solid  bearing  with  u  hand  rammer  weighing  not  less 
than  50  pounds.  All  blacks  which  sink  below  the  general  level 
shall  be  taken  out  and  &u£ticient  sand  poured  in  to  bring  them  to 
the  required  level 

(11)  Joiniing  (rectangular  blocks). — The  joints  shall  be  care- 
fully filled  with  a  grout  coiujioaed  of  two  parts  of  fine,  sharp,  ckvm 
simd  and  one  jmrt  of  Portland  cement  of  an  approved  brand. 

(12)  Joiniing  (round  blocks). — The  interstices  between  the 
blocks  shall  be  ftlled  for  a  depth  of  2  inches  fi-oni  the  bottom  with 
clean,  screened  gravel,  the  pebbles  of  which  shall  not  be  leas  than 
^  inch  nor  more  than  i  inch  in  diameter,  then  hot  paving-cemeut 
shall  be  poured  in  to  a  depth  of  "1  inches  and  sufficient  gravel 
poured  in  to  fill  the  joints  flush  with  the  top  of  the  pavement,  then 
more  paving  cement  poured  in  until  the  joints  are  full  and  will 
absorb  no  more.  After  which  a  layer  half  an  inch  deep  of  dry, 
sharp  sand  will  be  spread  uniformly  over  the  surface  of  tlie  pave- 
ment.' 

The  quantity  of  paring-cement  required  per  square  yard  will 
not  be  le^  than  3^  gallons.  This  quantity  mast  l)e  brought  upon 
the  ground,  and  whatever  may  remaiji  after  the  completion  of  the 
work  will  be  the  property  of  tlie  city.  Any  wastage  of  paWng- 
cemeut  by  jwuriug  over  the  surface  instead  of  between  the  blocks 
must  be  covered  witli  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fine  dry  gravel  to 
absorb  it.  The  amount  so  wasted  will  be  estimated,  and  the  quan- 
tity so  estimated  must  be  replaced  by  the  contractor  at  his  own 
expense. 

(13)  Composiiion  of  Paving-cement — The  paring-cement  will 
b€  composed  of  the  residuum  obtained  from  the  direct  distillation 
of  coal-tar  and  creosote  oil,  in  the  proportion  of  50  gallons  of  oil  to 
1  ton  of  residuum.  The  two  ingredients  will  be  melted  together  in 
suitable  iron  boilers  having  a  capacity  of  not  leas  than  1  ton. 
The  cement  ^liall  be  jioured  into  the  joints  when  in  a  boiling  state. 

(14)  Quality  of  the   GraveL — The  gravel  used  for  filling  the 
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ghall  be  free  from  sand^  clay,  or  other  objectionable  8ub- 


(15)  Interpretation  of  specifications. 

(16)  Oinissious  iu  specifications. 

(17)  Engineer  defined. 

(18)  Contractor  defined. 

(19)  Notice  to  contractors,  how  served. 

(30)  Preservation  of  engineer's  marks,  etc. 

(31)  Dismissal  of  incompetent  persons. 
(3'.i)  Quality  of  materials. 

(23)  Samples. 

(24)  Inspectors. 

(25)  Defective  work. 

(26)  Meaeurementfi. 

(27)  Purtial  payments. 

(28)  Commencement  of  work* 

(29)  Time  of  completion. 

(30)  Forfeiture  of  c^ontract. 

(31)  Damages  for  non-completion. 

(32)  Evidence  of  the  payment  of  claims. 

(33)  Protection  of  persona  and  property. 

(34)  Indemnification  for  patent  claims. 

(35)  Indemnity  bond. 

(36)  Bond  for  faithful  performance  of  worL 

(37)  Power  to  suspend  work. 

(38)  Right  to  construct  sewers,  etc. 

(39)  Loss  and  damage. 

(40)  Old  mattiriiils,  disposal  of. 

(41)  Cleaning  up. 

(42)  Personal  attention  of  contractor, 

(43)  Payment  of  workmen. 

(44)  Prices. 

(45)  Security  retained  for  repairs, 

(46)  Payment,  when  made.     Final  acceprtanco. 

214.  Maintenance  of  Wood  Pavements  by  Contract. — The  con- 
tractor will  undertake  the  maiiitenanoe  of  the  pavenient  for 
years   (usnally   eighteen)   from        day  of  189    .      This 

■  itenance  will  consist  in  preserving  the  surface  and  regularity 
le  ])rofile,  and  in  making  all  general  or  partial  repairs  necee- 
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sary  to  keep  the  roadway  in  a  perfect  state,  even  if  the  dilapida- 
tions are  the  result  of  accidental  causes.,  as  fires,  sinking  of  the 
snhpoil,  etc.,  excepting  only  defects  caused  by  the  digging  of 
trenches. 

The  contractor  will  be  required  to  make  general  repairs  on  a1 
portions  of  the  roncl  where  there  is:  (1)  A  reduction  of  the  curve 
diminishing  the  urigiual  pitch  by  at  least  one  fourth.  (2)  Where 
the  thickness  of  the  paving-blocks  has  been  worn  away  }  of  an  inch 
or  more.  (3)  Depressions  or  partial  defects  of  the  road  numerous 
enough  to  make  it  rough,  the  engineer  being  judge  of  the  time 
when  it  shall  be  required  for  this  reason. 

The  concrete  foundatinn  will  genenilly  be  presented  by  simply 
adding  Porthmd-cement  mortar  on  top  if  there  is  room  for  it;  the 
removal  of  the  foundation  is  not  obligatory  except  in  case  of  its  bad 
condiHon. 

Besides  the  general  repairs  the  contractor  must  insure  the  con- 
stant good  state  of  the  pavement  by  partial  repairs  that  may  be 
necessary,  lie  must  immediately  replace  paving-blocks  that  are 
decayed,  crushed,  broken,  or  depres8od  by  any  cause  whatever,  also 
those  which  have  become  impregnated  with  urine  or  other  offen- 
sive liquids  and  emit  a  bad  odor. 

He  must  repair  holes  whose  depth  reaches  }  of  an  inch  for  a 
length  of  3  feet  in  any  direction. 

At  the  Juuction-lines  of  the  wooden  pavement  with  the  stone  or 
aflphult  pavement,  paving-blocks  will  be  replaced  when  they  shall 
have  been  worn  away  f\  of  an  inch. 

In  all  partial  repairs  the  new  pavement  must  have  the  same 
level  as  the  adjacent  piivement;  no  projections  will  be  permitted. 
If  any  of  the  defects  eiiumcruted  iu  tliis  article  are  not  repairc<l 
within  throe  days  after  notification,  a  charge  of  dollars  per 

day  will  be  deducted  from  the  contract  price  for  each  day's  delay. 

Kenewals  of  the  pavement  over  trenches  opened  for  any  cau8« 
must  be  executed  iu  the  same  time  and  under  the  same  restrictiori 
as  above.  The  renewed  portions  will  immediately  pass  into  tie 
maintenance  of  the  coutnictor,  who  must  preserve  them  in  accord- 
ance with  the  foregoing  conditions.  No  claims  will  be  allowed  for 
repairs  required  by  sinking  of  the  earth.  Tlie  contractor  will  onlv 
be  paid  for  the  area  of  the  treuches  measured  when  filled  up. 

The  old  material  and  rubbish  from  repairs  must  be  entirely 
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removed  from  the  street  on  coirpletion  of  the  work,  in  default  of 
which  the  contractor  will  be  subjected  to  a  j>enalty  of 
oilars  per  day  for  each  deposit  not  removed. 

\t  the  expiration  of  the  maintenance  period  the  pavement 
must  be  delivered  in  perfect  condition.  Three  months  before  the 
xpiration  of  the  contract  term  the  engineer  will  make  a  stutcraent 
♦bowing  the  condition  of  the  pavement.  The  pavement  shall  not 
be  received  unless  it  satisfies  the  following  requirements:  (1) 
There  must  be  no  holes  having  a  depth  of  f  of  an  inch  in  any 
square  yard  of  the  pavement.  (H)  The  transverse  contour  of  the 
rface  must  not  at  any  point  be  reduced  so  that  the  rise  is  less 
than  four  fifths  of  its  uriginnl  value.  (3)  The  thickness  of  the 
blocks  must  at  no  place  be  less  than  2  inches.  After  the  engin- 
r's  inspection  and  report  the  contractor  will  he  allowed  three 
months  to  place  the  work  in  tlie  required  condition. 

The  contract  price  tixed  for  the  renewal  of  the  pavement  will 
be  paid  for  the  repairs  over  trenches,  the  demolition  of  the  pave- 
ment being  at  the  expense  of  the  person  or  companies  opening  the 
trench.  The  contractor  must,  if  necessary,  relay  the  pavement 
ith  entirely  new  materials,  and  can  make  no  clauu  for  damages  to 
he  work  or  its  maintenance. 

The  price  to  be  paid  for  maintaining  the  pavement  in  the  above- 
described  condition  is  cents  per  square  yard,  and  will  be 
payable  quarterly  during  the  contract  period.  Ten  percentum  of 
the  amount  payable  quarterly  will  be  retained  and  shall  not  be  due 
or  piiyable  until  the  expiration  of  tlie  contract  period. 

The  price  to  be  paid  per  square  yard  for  the  renewal  of  the 
paTement  orer  trenches  is  dollars. 

215.  Specifications  for  Laying  Cedar  Pavement  in  Chicago. — 
Before  pavijig  the  street  shall  be  graded  to  conform  to  stakes  or 
profiles  to  be  given  by  the  engineer  in  charge,  and  thoroughly 
flooiled,  rammed,  and  rolled  to  give  it  a  solid  bed. 

Pm'ing. — Ist.  The  pavement  shall  not  be  laid  on  any  street 
until  the  material  thereof  shall  have  been  made  firm  and  unyield- 
g,  and  the  contractor  shall  assume  all  the  responsibility  therefor. 

'^d.  A  bed  of  clean  hike-fihore  sand,  not  less  thari  three  (^3)  inches 

depth,  shall  be  smoothly  and  evenly  spread  over  the  surface  of 
e  street,  and  compactly  rammed  and  rolled  down. 

3d.  A  foundation  of  two-  (3-)   inch  sound  common  hemlock 
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plank,  to  be  laitl  lengthwise  of  the  street,  close  together  upon  one- 
(1-)  inch  by  eight-  (8-)  inch  pine  stringers  under  the  ends  and 
centres.     Stringera  to  be  firmly  bedded  in  the  sand. 

4th.  Upon  said  foundation  live  cedar  blocks,  free  from  boik  *ud 
perfectly  sound,  not  less  than  four  (4)  inches  nor  more  than  eight 
(8)  inches  in  diameter,  and  six  (G)  inches  in  length,  shall  be  placed 
on  end,  close-laid,  resting  properly  on  their  bases  and  well  driven 
together.  All  blocks  more  than  eight  (S)  inches  in  diameter  shall 
Iwi  8])lit  and  the  comers  cut  sufficiently  to  make  good  joints  with 
adjacent  blocks. 

No  split  blocks  of  less  than  three  (3)  inches  in  thickness  will  be 
allowed. 

All  knots  or  excrescences  must  be  cut  off  to  make  the  blocks 
practically  uniform  in  diameter  throughout  their  length. 

No  interstice  between  the  blocks  to  be  more  than  one  and  one- 
half  (1^)  iuehea  nor  leas  than  throo  quarters  (J)  of  an  inch. 

No  square  holes  will  be  allowed,  nor  must  two  split  sides  come 
together. 

The  surface  of  the  pavement  must  be  true  and  uniform. 

In  case  any  loose  or  defective  blocks  shall  be  found  in  the  pave- 
ment, they  shall  be  removed  and  replaced  by  perfect  blocks  of 
proper  size,  and  so  much  of  the  pavement  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  the  work  perfect  shall  be  taken  up  and  relaid  at  the  expense 
of  tlic  contractor. 

The  blocks  will  be  carefiilly  inspected  after  they  are  brought  on 
the  line  of  the  work,  and  all  blocks  or  other  material  which,  in 
qufility  or  dimensions,  da  not  atrietly  conform  with  these  specifica- 
tions, or  which  maybe  otherwise  defective,  shall  be  rejected,  and 
must  be  immediately  removed  from  the  line  uf  the  work  by  the 
contractor.  The  contractor  will  be  required  to  furnish  such  labor- 
ers m  may  he  ncceaaary  to  aid  the  inspector  in  the  examination  and 
culling  of  the  blocks  and  other  material;  and  in  case  the  contractor 
shall  neglect  or  refuse  so  to  do,  such  laborers  as  in  the  opinion  of 
the  CommisKioner  of  Public  Works  may  l>e  necessary  will  bo  em- 
ployed, and  the  expense  incurred  shall  be  deducted  from  any  money 
then  due  or  which  thereafter  may  become  due  the  contractor. 

5th.  The  sprtcea  between  the  blocks  to  be  filled  with  clean,  dry 
lake-shore  gravel,  of  one  fourth  (J)  to  one  (I)  inch  in  size,  the  pro- 
portion of  said  gravel  to  be  such  as  to  completely  fill  the  interstices. 
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and  shall  be  thoroughly  rammed  with  proper  tools  and  by  compe- 
tent and  experienced  help,  and  a^iiiii  tilled  with  the  same  kind  of 
gravel  and  again  thoroughly  rammed. 

In  the  above-<lescribed  ramming  the  filling  in  eaeh  interstice 
must  be  struck  three  f^iil  blows  and  driven  down  well.  Two  com- 
petent rammers  nuist  be  constantly  employed  after  each  paver. 
N'o  teams  will  be  allowed  on  the  pavement  before  it  is  properly 
rammed.  After  ramming  the  pavement  will  be  flooded  with  hot 
composition,  not  less  than  one  and  one  half  (Ij)  gallons  per  square 
yard  being  used.  The  tar  will  be  distributed  with  a  three-  (3-) 
gallon  kettle^  the  work  to  be  done  in  sections  as  the  Commissioner 
of  Public  Works,  or  his  representative,  may  direct. 

6th.  Alter  M^iich  clean,  dry  lake-shore  gravel,  about  one  fourth 

(\)  inch  in  size,  shall  be  spread  over  the  street  in  such  quantity  that 

when  swept  all  the  interstices  between  tlie  blocks  will  be  thoroughly 

^filled.     ^Vhen  the  gravel  is  put  on  the  second  and  third  time  there 

must  bo  enough  space  left  between  the  purtious  rammed  once  and 

twice  for  the  other  portions  to  enable  tho  inspector  to  see  that 

every  part  of  the  street  is  thoroughly  rammed. 

^ft      7th.  The  whole  surface  will  he  swept  over  and  covered  with  hot 

^Veomposition  not  less  than  one  half  (A)  gallon  per  square  yard,  and 

^P  immediately  covered  with  dry  roofing-gravel,  or  gravel  screened 

f       from  that  used  to  fill  the  spaces  between  the  blocks,  said  covering 

to  be  not  less  than  one  (1)  inch  thick.    All  gravel  used  here  must 

be  lake-shore  gravel,  entirely  free  from  sand  or  pebbles,  over  one 

half  (i)  inch  in  size,  and  dried  and  heated  enough  to  prevent  the 

cbilling  of  the  composition.     The  gravelling  and  tarring  must  be 

>mpletod  each  day  to  within  fifteen  (15)  feet  of  the  end  of  the 

Lving,  and  the  top  dressing  to  within  fifty  (50)  feet.     If  the  gravel 

id  pavement  becomes  wet  before  the  tarring  is  completed,  tho  same 

lay  be  ordered  taken  by  the  Commissioner  of  PubHc  Works. 

The  composition  used  will  bo  furnished  by  the  city  in  the  ordi- 

ary  portable  tanks  «at  some  point  within  the  city  limits;  the  same 

be  transferre*!  by  the  contractor  from  the  receiving  jioint  to  the 

'ork.  and  the  empty  tanks  returned  to  the  i)hice  of  reception;  the 

rmtractor  to  furnish  the  necessary  fuel  and  labor  to  keep  the  com- 

risitiou  at  a  temperature  of  not  loss  than  300  degrees  Fahrenheit, 

id  ])e  at  all  times  responsible  for  the  tanks  and  their  contents 

while  in  his  care.     The  Department  reserves  the  right  to  increase 

or  diminish  the  quantity  of  the  composition  used. 
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216.  Extracts  trom  the  Specifications  for  Laying  Cedar-block 
Pavements  in  Minneapolis. — Sfreef  Rtiilwai/.  —  V \yor\  such  gLreets  as 
tlie  street-railway  conipuny  has  tracks,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
street-railway  company  to  lower  its  trat^ks  to  the  grade  of  the  pave- 
ment to  be  laid.  The  said  street-railway  comjMiny  in  lowering  it« 
tracks  shall  deposit  the  material  excavated  on  the  outside  of  its 
tracks,  and  the  contractor  will  be  recjuired  to  remove  the  same  at 
the  same  price  per  eubic  yard  as  for  extra  excavation.  It  iP,  how- 
ever, expressly  understood  that  when  the  street-railway  company 
has  double  tracks  the  contractor  will  be  required  to  excavate  and 
pave  the  spaces  between  said  double  tracks  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  remainder  of  the  roadway,  and  shall  receive  the  same  price  j)er 
square  yard  for  said  paving  as  he  shall  receive  per  square  yard  for 
the  remainder  of  the  paving  of  said  roadway. 

Blocks, — The  blocks  must  be  of  the  best  quality  of  oedar,  live 
and  i>erfectly  sound,  and  when  in  place  be  free  from  projecting 
knots  and  bark.  They  must  be  of  a  uniform  length  of  six  (6) 
inches,  and  have  a  diameter  of  not  less  than  four  (4)  inches  nor 
more  than  (10)  ten  inches.  Xo  blocks  exceeding  ten  (10)  inches  in 
diameter  will  be  allowed  in  the  work  either  whole  or  split,  and 
it  is  hereby  expressly  understood  that  the  contractor  will  not  be  I 
allowed  to  deponit  iqxtn  the  line  of  the  work  any  blocks  having  the 
diameter  greater  than  ton  (10)  inches,  or  any  blocks  turned  from 
a  post  of  a  greater  diameter  than  ten  (10)  inches. 

It  is  expressly  understood  (hat  the  contractor  will  be  required 
to  repair  in  a  satisfactory  manner  any  jiaviug  that  njay  settle  or 
become  defective  on  account  of  improper  workmanship  or  material, 
or  on  account  of  the  laying  or  construction  of  water-mains,  sewers.  ■ 
gas-pipes,  or  nuiking  bcwer.  water,  or  gas  ccumections,  or  conduit-  | 
laying*  or  any  excavations  allowed  to  be  made  in  the  street  by  the 
city  council,  which  may  have  been  done  previous  to  the  laying  of 
said  pavements,  without  cost  to  the  city  of  Minneapolis. 

/-Vrtorfwiy.^I'pnii  the  finished  sub-grade  must  be  laid  a  floor  of 
sound  white-pine  phuik»  of  the  quality  equal  to  the  grade  known 
as  first  common  lumber,  as  the  city  engineer  and  the  city  council 
may  detenuine.  These  plank  must  h<»  laid  lengthwifle  of  the 
street  with  close  joints,  and  be  two  (v*)  int^hes  thick,  from  eight  (8)  to 
twelve  (l*-2)  inches  wide,  and  from  fourteen  (14)  to  sixteen  (16)  feet 
long.    They  must  have  a  bcjiring  at  each  end  and  in  the  centre  open 
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.-)  iuch  by  eight-  (8-)  inch  stringer  firmly  bedded  in  the 
sand.  Plunks  not  less  than  six  ((>)  inches  wide  niaVj  however, 
be  used  in  order  to  form  the  crown  of  crossings. 

Layifiij, — The  blocks  must  be  placed  upon  their  ends  in  close 
contact  with  each  other,  on  a  clean  tloor.     The  joints  between  the 

I  Mocks  mnst   not   exceed   two   inches   in   tiieir  longest  direction. 
Blocks  of  less  diameter  than  six  inches  must  not  be  Hplit,  nor  must 
a  piece  of  loss  size  than  half  the  block  bo  used.    The  comers  of 
fiplit  blocks  must  be  trimmed  so  aa  to  make  proper  joints.    Uu- 
noceaaary  splitting  of  blocks  will  not  be  allowed. 
Joinig  to  be  Filled, — The  joints  or  spaces  between  the  blocks 
nnat  be  filled  in   the  following  manner:  First,  fill  the  joints  by 
■weeping  clean,  screened  gravel,  the  pebbles  of  which  shall  Ije  of  a 
»ize  not  exceeding  one  inch  in  their  largest  diameter,  into  them. 
After  sweeping,  the  surface  of  the  pavement  must  be  clean  and  free 
from  gravel,  then  the  gravel  must  be  thoroughly  tamped.     This 
must  be  repeated  a  second  time.     Gravel  of  the  same  kind 
before  used  must  be  spread  over  tho  surface  to  a  depth  of  not 
than  one  inch  above  the  top  of  tho  blocks. 
Gutters  and  Corners  ofCrusftinr/f  must  be  made  ns  follows:  The 
''oatside  plank  shall  be  3  inches  thick,  16  inches  high,  and  20  feet 
long  on  SO-foot  streets,  and  3  inches  by  16  inches  by  16  feet  on  60- 
foot  streets,  an<l  held  in  place  by  not  less  than  six  posts  of  S  by  6  by 
M)  inches,  driven   to  a  depth   of  three  inches  bolow  the   top  and 
equidistant  along  the  length  of  the  plank.     There  shall  be  a  plank 
Md  inches  thick,  10  feet  long,  for  8U-foot  streets,  ai^d  '2  inches  by  8 
Hbet  on  '>(i-foot  streets,  and  of  a  width  of  3  inches  less  than  the 
depth  of  the  gutter,  placed  against  the  curb  to  support  the  gntter- 
>ver.  whicli  shall  be  made  of  two  pieces  of  3  by  1'^  inches  by  10 
^t  on  H()-foot  streets,  and  of  3  by  12  inches  by  8  feet  on  60-foot 
■eets,  fastened  together  with   four  pieces,  2  by   19   inches,  well 
liled  with  six  30d.  spikes  to  each  piece.     The  top  of  the  outside 
itter-plank  on  the  slope  of  the  crossing  shall  be  trimmed  to  cou- 
>rra  to  the  top  of  the  paving.     In  making  proposals  the  contractor 
state  a  price  which  sball  include  cost  of  excavating  eight  (8) 
inches  below  the  top  of  the  finished  paving;  also  the  furnishing 
id  putting  in  place  complete  of  all  lumber  required  in  the  gutter 
igg  and  covers.    The  contractor  will  state  a  price  per  cubic 
>r  extra  excavation, 
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ASPHALTUM  AND  COAL-TAR  PAVE^tENTS. 


217.  Asphalt  waa  first  employed  for  street-paviug  in  Paris  in 
1838,  but  it  WAS  not  employed  to  auy  great  extent  untO  1854.  In 
18G9  it  was  introduced  into  London,  and  since  then  ha«  been  ex- 
tensively used  throughout  Europe. 

The  success  which  attended  this  payement  led  to  its  introduc- 
tion into  America.  The  ^reiit  cost  of  importing  the  materials  from 
Europe  made  the  pavement  so  expensive  us  to  induce  American 
inventors  to  seek  to  miiniifacture  a  miiterial  which  should  have 
similur  qualities.  The  result  waa  the  introduction  of  many  sub- 
stitutes and  imitations,  the  majority  of  which  proved  defective. 

The  great  cost  of  the  imported  matenal  and  the  failure  of  the 
substitutes  directed  attention  to  the  deposits  of  natural  bitumen  on 
the  iaSand  of  Trinidad,  which  could  b©  brought  here  very  cheaply. 
Experiments  were  made  which  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  mak- 
ing a  mastic  with  Trinidad  bitumen  as  its  cementing  material,  as 
strong,  elastic,  and  durable  as  that  imported  from  Europe;  but  it 
was  only  after  some  years  that  this  process  was  introduced  and  made 
a  commercial  success. 

21B.  The  difference  between  the  asphalt  pavements  of  Europe 
and  those  of  America  is  due  to  the  character  of  the  materials.  The 
former  are  oomposod  of  limestone  roek  naturally  impregnated  with 
bitumen,  while  the  latter  are  composed  of  an  artificial  mixture  rf 
bitumen,  limestone,  and  sand.  The  limestone  in  the  Euroiieaa 
jmveirieuts  becomes  hard,  smooth,  and  elij^pery  under  traRic,  aud 
is  thus  objectionable  for  general  use  in  frosty  latitudes.  The 
granular  nature  of  the  sand  used  in  preparing  the  Trinidad  asphol- 
turn  diminishes  the  tendency  to  wear  smooth  and  materially  lefiseiifi 
the  slipping  of  horsos. 

219.  ^Vlthough  many  deposits  of  bituminous  rock  are  found  in 
the  United  States,  they  have  been  used  only  to  a  limited  extent, 
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snd  the  island  of  Trinidad  continues  to  be  the  main  source  of  sujiply 
fertile  Uuitoii  Stated.  TLia  la  dun  entirely  to  its  advuutiige  inooat 
of  traruiponation.  The  railroad  freight  ratea  from  the  place  of  the 
deposits  practically  shut  out  the  bittiminoue  rock  of  California  aud 
Kentucky  from  competition  in  the  Eujitcrii  Stutcs,  aud  a  similar 
oondition  may  be  said  to  affect  the  sale  of  Trinidad  asphaltum  in 
the  cities  of  Europe,  since  the  bituminoua  limestones  of  Val  de 
Trarers  and  Seyseel,  having  the  advantage  iu  freights,  couLrol  the 
markets. 

Mo.  The  cost  of  preparing  the  different  varieties  of  asphaltum 
for  street  pavement  is  nearly  the  same;  and  as  all  appear  to  be  about 
equnlly  durable,  the  exclusive  use  of  any  one  of  them  is  due  merely 
W  the  advantage  in  freights. 
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RG.  14.-SECTI0N  OF  TRINIDAD  ASPHALT  PAVEMENT. 


FIG.    15.-SECTION    OF   TRINIDAD    ASPHALT   ON 
BITUMINOUS    BASE. 


The  Advantages  of  Asphalt  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

(1)  Ease  of  traction. 

(2)  It  is  comparatively  noiseless  uuder  traffic. 
(S)  It  is  impervious. 
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(4)  It  is  easily  cleansed. 

(5)  It  pradueea  neither  mud  nor  dast. 

(6)  It  is  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
(?)  It  tiuite  all  classes  of  traffic, 

(8)  There  is  neither  vibration  nor  coucussion  in  travelling  over  it. 

(9)  It  is  expeditiously  laid,  thereby  causing  little  inconvenience 
to  traffic. 

(10)  Openings  to  gain  access  to  underground  pipes  are  easily 
made. 

(11)  It  is  durable. 

(12)  It  is  ciwily  rupuireil. 

222.  Defects  of  Asphalt  Pavemeat 

(1)  It  is  slippery  under  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  Aniericun  usi)luLlts  are  much  less  so  than  the  European  on 
account  of  their  grauulur  texture,  derived  from  the  siuid.  The 
difference  is  very  noticeable:  the  European  are  as  smooth  as  glass, 
while  tlm  American  resemble  fine  sand-paper. 

("2)  It  will  not  stand  constant  moisture,  and  will  disintegrate  if 
excessively  sprinkled, 

(:^)  Uiider  extreme  heat  it  is  liable  to  become  so  soft  that  it 
will  roll  or  creep  under  trafSf  and  present  a  wavy  surface,  and 
under  extreme  cold  there  is  a  danger  that  the  surface  will  crack 
and  become  friable.  (In  Washington,  D.  C,  with  a  range  of  tem- 
poraturo  from  o  to  15u  degrees  Fithn,  no  serious  trouble  has  bceu 
experienced  with  the  Trinidad  ii^phalts.) 

(4)  It  is  not  adapted  to  grades  steeper  than  ^i  per  cent. 

(5)  Repairs  must  be  quickly  made,  for  the  material  haa  little 
hardness,  and  if,  from  irregular  settlement  of  the  foundation  or 
local  violence,  a  break  occurs,  the  passing  wheels  rapidly  shear  off 
the  sides  of  the  hole,  and  it  soon  assumes  formidable  dimensions. 
In  London  this  is  prevented  by  constant  watchfulness.  AVorkmeii 
are  employed  to  traverse  the  street  with  a  light  repairing  outfit, 
and  whenever  a  defect  is  observed  it  is  patched  at  once,  and  bo 
elTectually  that  the  spot  cannot  be  distinguished. 

223.  Tiie  strewing  of  sand  upon  asphalt  renders  it  less  elipiwrv: 
but  in  addition  to  the  interference  of  the  traffic  whilst  this  is  being 
done,  there  are  further  objections,  viz.,  the  possible  injury  by  the 
sand  cutting  into  the  asphiUt,  the  expense  of  labor  and  materiaU. 
and  the  mud  caused  thereby  which  has  afterwards  to  be  removed. 
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224.  Althoagh  pure  iisphaltum  is  absoIutBly  impervious  and 
iuaolablo  in  either  frogh  or  salt  water,  yet  ugphalt  pavements  in  the 
continued  preaenre  of  water  iire  rjiiickly  ((isiutegrated.  Ordinary 
rain  or  diiily  sprinkling  does  not  injure  them  when  they  are  allowed 
to  become  perfectly  dry  again.  The  damage  ia  most  apparent  in 
the  gutters  and  adjacent  to  overflowing  drinking-fountains.  This 
defect  haa  long  been  recognized,  and  various  measures  have  been 
taken  to  overcome  it,  or  at  least  to  reduce  it  to  the  minimum.  In 
some  citiee  ordinances  have  boon  passe*]  seeking  to  regulate  the 
jpriukling  of  the  streets,  and  in  many  places  the  gutters  are  laid 
with  stone,  while  in  others  the  asphalt  is  laid  to  the  curb  and  a 
wpttce  of  1"2  to  15  inches  along  the  curb  is  covered  with  a  thin  coat- 
ing of  asphalt  cement.  This  latter  mode  is  followed  iu  Washington, 
D.  C.  It  is  said  that  the  pavements  formed  of  asphalt  cement  iu 
which  "  Maltha"  or  liquid  asphalt  is  used,  insteml  of  the  residuum 
of  petroleum,  as  the  fluiing  agent,  are  not  affected  by  moisture. 

226.  Asphalt  laid  adjoining  centre-bearing  street-car  rails  ia 
quickly  broken  down  and  destroyed.  This  defect  is  nut  peculiar 
to  asphalt.  All  other  materials  when  placed  iu  similar  positions 
are  quickly  worn.  Granite  blocks  laid  along  such  tracks  have  been 
cat  into  at  a  rate  of  more  than  lialf  an  inch  a  year.  The  frequent 
entering  and  turning  off  of  vehicles  from  car-tracks  is  one  of  the 
severest  tests  that  can  be  applied  to  any  paving  material:  more- 
over, the  gauge  of  trucks  and  vehicles  is  frequently  greater  than 
that  of  the  rails,  so  one  wheel  runs  on  the  rail  and  the  other 
ontsidc.  The  number  of  wheels  thus  travelling  in  one  line  must 
*linckly  wear  a  nit  in  any  material  adjoining  the  centre-bearing 
rail. 

To  obviate  the  destruction  of  asphalt  in  such  situations  it  is 
nimU  to  lay  a  strip  of  granite-block  paving  alongside  of  the  rail. 
These  blocks  arc  hud  alternately  as  headers  and  stretchers,  so  as  to 
fnrm  a  toothing  iuto  the  asplialt.  This  pavement  should  be  of 
finfticient  width  to  support  the  wheels  of  the  widest  gauge  using 
the  street, 

226.    Asphalt    Pavement    Iivjured    by    Illaminating-gas. — The 

pbalt  pavements  on  some  of  the  streota  of  Frankfort.  Germany, 

}  'riable  and  porous.     CMty  Kngineor  Dehnhardt  attributed 

I..-.  .      LIU  escape  of  illuminating-gas.    This  view  was  ridiculed  by 

soT^ral  German  authorities  on  this  material.    The  pavements  were 
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taken  up,  and  it  waa  found  that  the  gas-pipes  had  several  leaks 
under  the  worst  parts  of  the  strt^et.  Some  of  the  injured  pavement 
and  pieons  of  sound  pavpmont  were  tested.  The  sound  frugments 
were  phiced  iu  a  tube  through  which  gaa  was  allowed  to  flow. 
After  a  week  the  samples  were  reduced  to  the  same  friable  condi- 
tion in  which  parts  of  the  pavement  hml  bet^n  found.  The  samples 
after  several  weeks'  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  regained  their 
original  good  condition.  The  explanation  offered  is  that  a  portion 
of  tlie  carburctted  hvdi'ogeri  of  tiie  gas  is  absorbed  by  the  asphalt* 
thus  destroying  its  ooliesion. 

227.  Durability. — The  systems  adopted  for  the  maintenance  of 
asplialL  pavemenU  ronderB  it  dittioult  to  ai^certain  their  actual  life 
undnr  traffic.  They  are  repaired  immediately  they  need  it,  and  as 
each  repair  is  so  much  new  material  laid,  the  whole  surface  ia 
really  relaid  in  the  course  of  years,  ('ol.  Haywood  states  that  m 
his  opinion  asplialt  will  last  without  extensive  repairs  from  four 
to  six  years,  and  that  in  tho  course  of  ten  years  the  entire  surface 
will  have  been  renewed. 

228.  That  iisphalt  successfully  sustains  an  enormous  traffic  is 
shown  by  the  following  figiires:  From  London,  Cheapside  has  a 
traffic  of  l3,7T**i  vehicles  in  ii4  hours;  Mansion  Uouse  Street, 
23,332  vehicles  in  24  hours.  Gornhill,  Holbom  Viaduct,  and 
many  others  have  a  daily  traffic  of  upwards  of  12,000  vehidefl. 
These  streets  are  paved  with  asphalt. 

229*  There  are  no  streets  in  America  or  elsewhere  in  the  world 
that  have  BO  much  traffic  a.s  the  above-mentioned  London  streets. 
Among  tho  vehicles  that  travel  on  them  are  omnibuses  loaded  with 
passengers  inside  and  out,  light  vehicles  of  all  descriptions,  carls, 
carriages,  and  brewery  trucks  loaded  with  tons  of  ale  and  porter. 

Cheapside  was  paved  in  1870,  and  the  pavement  remained  iu 
constant  use  for  19  years,  with  of  course  extensive  repairs;  but  up 
to  1889  the  carriageway  was  never  closed  entirely  for  a  general 
relaying  of  the  pavement.  In  1889,  the  contract  for  maintenance 
of  the  asphalt  having  expired,  a  new  contract  was  made  aud  a  new 
surface  of  asjihalt  wiis  laid, 

230.  St.  Louis,  Mo.— "The asphalt  laid  on  Pine  Street  in  1883 is 
now  in  good  condition  after  a  lest  of  eight  years  under  a  mixed  traffic 
of  3000  vehicles  in  12  hours  from  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  The  work  was 
carefully  executed^  aud   consists   of   a   6-inch   hydraulic-cement 
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concrete  base,  one-half  inch  cushion-coat  and  2-incb  eurface  or 
L^  wearing  coat,  cross-section  camber  0.50,  width  between  curbs  36 
^ftleet.  Traffic  is  what  may  be  termed  building  materials,  residence 
^V fupplies,  and  suburban.  While  it  has  been  subjected  to  the  heaviest 
H  loads  hauled  in  the  city  with  fair  results,  it  must  stand  below 
I  gnmite  for  wear,"  (Report  of  Mr.  T.  U.  Macklind,  District  En- 
gineer.) 

831.  Wear. — Asphalt  is  to  a  certain  extent  elastic  and  does  not 
jkegiii  to  wear  until  this  elasticity  is  overcome  by  thorough  com- 
ion.  This  is  the  case  with  no  other  paving  material.  Stone 
•nd  wood  begin  wearinj^  from  the  day  traffic  commences.  Under 
ordinary  traffic  it  may  be  estimated  that  it  will  take  two  years  to 
complete  the  compression  of  asphalt,  and  the  weight  of  a  square 
f'K>t  of  this  pavement  will  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  be  nearly 
the  same  08  on  the  day  it  was  laid,  though  the  thickness  is  reduced 
daring  the  first  two  years  as  much  as  it  will  be  in  the  following 
eight.  The  extent  to  which  the  thickness  has  been  reduced  is  said 
to  bo  113  much  as  one  fourth  the  original  thickness. 

A  pavement  in  Paris  which  had  lost  more  than  one  fourth  of 
thickness  was  found  to  have  lost  only  5^  of  ita  weight  after  16 
ars'  use. 

The  pavement  in  Cheapside,  London,  after  fourteen  years'  use, 
ovs  a  reduction,  where  not  repaired,  from  its  original  thickness 
'■?J  to  15  inches. 

232.  Cost  of  Construction.— The  cost  of  construction   varies 
»ith  the  locality,  thickness  of  wearing  surface,  and  kind  of  founda- 
)n. 

Table  XXXV  shows  the  extent  and  cost  in  several  cities  in 
lirica. 

lu  London  the  first  cost  is  from  13.75  to  ^4..')0  per  square  yard, 
uding  maintenance.     The  total  annual  expense  varies  from  33 
o7  cents  per  sfjuare  yard. 

In  Omaha,  Neb.,  the  lirst  cost  per  square  yard,  including  main- 
Dce  for  five  years,  is  about  <f^.98. 

The  prices  per  square  yard  given  in  Table  XXXV  for  American 
ies  inclndes  in  nearly  all  cases  the  maintenance  of  the  pavement 
for  a  period  of  fire  yearn. 
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TABLE  XXXV. 

Extent  and  Cost  of  Asphalt  Pavements  in  the  Principal  CiTisa 

OF  the  United  States  in  1890. 


Cittos. 


Extent. 

Cost  of  ConstruotloD 

Miles. 

per  square  yard. 

88.00 

$8.00 

49.70 

24.60 

2.50 

16.75 

2.98 

8.»3 

8.00 

6.86 

8.80 

6.14 

6.00 

S.80 

5.58 

8.00 

5.09 

8.00 

4.50 

2.58 

4.04 

2.75 

8.95 

2.97 

8.36 

8.26  to  4.00 

2.70 

8.60 

2.50 

2.78 

1.79 

2.70 

0.98 

2.75 

0.84 

2.50 

0.75 

0.57 

2.80 

0.50 

0.46 

0.30 

2.06 

0.35 

2.70 

0.21 

2.95 

0.16 

2.60 

(8.48 
}8.97 

5.08 

8.00 

45.00 

8.50 

18.00 

8.76  to  4.00 

10.00 

4t                        4« 

22.50 

4.00  to  4.80 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Washington,  D.  C... 

Philadelplila,  Pa 

Omaha,  Neb 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Hochester,  N.  Y 

Detroit.  Mich 

Utica.  N.  Y 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Erie.  Pa 

Chicago,  HI 

Toledo.  Ohio 

St.  Paul.  Minn 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

New  York.  N.  Y.... 

Boston,  Mass  

Harrisburg,  Pa 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Minneapolis,  Minn... 

Providence,  R.  I 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. . . 

Newark,  N.  J 

Troy,  N.Y 

Albany.  N.Y 

Los  Angeles.  Cal . . . . 
New  Haven,  Conn... . 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich.. 
Milwaukee,  Wis 

^Montreal.  Can 

•Toronto,  Can 

•Berlin,  Ger 

•London  (city) 

•Loudon  (vestries). . . . 
•Paris.  France 


•  Foreign  cities  for  comparisoo. 

The  extent  of  the  asphalt  paTement  in  use  in  1890  was:  United 
States,  6,803,054  square  yards,  equal  to  446  miles  of  roadvfiby  26  feet 
wide;  Europe,  1,698,846, equal  to  111.3  miles. 

233.  Cost  of  Maintenance. — Asphalt  parements  are  generally 
maintained  by  the  companies  that  constract  them.  The  BjBbeim» 
adopted  are  as  follows : 

The  company  constructing  the  payement  undertake  to  maintain 
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it  in  good  condition  for  a  fixed  number  of  years.  In  America  the 
cost  of  maintenance  is  included  in  the  price  paid  for  the  construc- 
tion, and  the  period  Taries  from  five  to  fifteen  years. 

In  Europe  a  fixed  price  is  paid  for  construction^  and  the  com- 
pany maintain  the  surface  free  for  two  years,  after  which  period 
they  are  paid  a  certain  amount  annually  per  square  yard,  depending 
upon  the  amount  of  the  traffic  over  the  pavement,  for  maintaining 
it  in  good  condition  (usually  fifteen  years) ;  in  case  of  any  disturb- 
ance of  the  pavement  by  a  corporation  or  by  a  private  citizen,  the 
company  replaces  the  pavement  at  the  expense  of  such  corporation 
or  citizen,  and  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  thereafter. 

A  force  of  men  is  kept  constantly  at  work  making  repairs,  and 
any  defect,  however  slight,  is  repaired  immediately. 

It  is  not  considered  that  the  necessity  for  continual  repairs  is 
an  evidence  otf  poor  workmanship  in  the  original  construction  or  of 
defective  materials  used,  but  rather  that  an  earnest  endeavor  is 
being  made  to  keep  the  pavement,  even  under  heavy  traffic,  at  all 
times  in  perfect  order.  This  prompt  and  constant  repairing 
explains  the  superior  condition  of  the  pavements  in  the  cities  of 
Europe. 

234.  The  average  cost  of  maintaining  asphalt  pavements  in 
London  for  an  average  of  fifteen  years  is  as  follows : 

Yal  de  Travers 24  cents  per  annum 

Limner 19    " 

Soci^te  Fran^aise  23    " 

The  average  cost  in  America  is  placed  at  10  cents  per  square 
yard  per  annum. 

235.  In  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  maintenance  under  contract  varies  between 
H  and  9  cents  per  square  yard  per  annum,  the  period  contracted 
for  being  ten  years, — the  first  year  at  the  cost  of  the  contractor. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  asphalt  pavementa  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  is  stated  to  vary  from  IJ  to  2  cents  per  square  yard,  per 
annum. 

236.  In  Paris  the  asphaltic  pavements  cost  about  40  cents  per 
square  yard  per  annum  to  maintain,  including  the  charge  for  re- 
newing -ff  part  of  the  surface  every  year. 

837.  Mr.  EUiot  C.  Clarke  gives  the  following  as  the  cost  per 
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fiqaare  yard  per  annum  of  Val  de  Travere  compressed  asphalt  under 
au  anuuai  tnirtic  touiutge  of  100,000  tons  per  yard  of  wi^th. 

Interest  on  orifriual  cost 10.4ceata 

Mainleuance  pt-r  square  yard ,,...     7.2      " 

Scavenging  per  wiuare  yard O.S      '* 

Total 37,4ceDt« 

Nothing  is  charged  for  renewal,  an  the  unnnal  sum  for  maintd- 
iiauGC  provides  for  the  asphalt  in  perpetuity. 

238.  In  Omalia,  Neb,,  the  cost  of  maintenance,  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  giianmtee  period,  is  8  cents  per  square  yard,  under 
a  ten  years'  ronlraot. 

239.  In  Berlin,  the  cost  of  maintenance  for  twenty  years  ia 
fixed  by  contract  at  §1.50  per  eqniu'o  yard. 

240.  Foundation, — A  solid  unyielding  foundution  is  indispens- 
able M'ith  all  asphaltic  pavements,  because  asphalt  of  itself  has  no 
power  of  ofFcrin^j;'  resigtanee  to  tniflic;  consequently,  if  the  founda- 
tion ia  not  thoroughly  solid  and  unyielding  the  weight  of  the  traffic 
will  crush  it,  and  the  asiphalt  will  give  way  in  all  directions  and  go 
to  pieces.  Two  chiases  of  foundation  are  used:  (1)  Hydraulic 
cement  concrete:  (*^)  Bituminous  concrete. 

241.  Each  class  of  concrete  has  its  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages :  with  cement  concrete,  the  bond  between  the  foundation  and 
the  wearing  surface  is  not  very  great,  hence  it  is  very  easy  to  strip 
off  the  eurfuce  in  ciise  repairs  are  necessary;  but.  on  the  other  hand, 
the  surface  sometimes  slips  ou  the  foundation,  and  under  traffic 
rolls  into  waves  and  irregular  surfaces,  and  sometimes  cracks  with. 
sudden  and  great  changes  of   temperature.     A   cement    concrete 
foundation  must  be  set  and  thoroughly  Jry  before  the  asphalt  ia 
laid;  the  best  asphalt  laid  in  the  most  skilful  manner  on  first-clasd 
but  damp  concrete  will  rapidly  go  to  j>ieces.     When  the  hot  asphalt 
is  applied  to  a  dump  surface   the  water  is  immediately  sucked  uj3 
;ind  turned  into  steam,  which  tries  to  escape  through  the  heated 
nmterial;  the  result  is  that  coherence  is  prevented,  and,  although 
the  surface  of  the  asphalt  is  smooth,  the  mass  is  really  disintegrated 
from  underneath   by  its  bitter  enemy,  ''water.''     As  soon  as  the 
pavement  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  traffic,  the  fi&sures  formed  by 
thD  steam  appear  ou  the  surface,  and  the  whole  piivement  quickly 
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/aJle  to  pieces.     For  the  same  reason  asphalt  should  be  laid  only  in 
dry  weather. 

242.  With  bitnmiuous  concrete  the  foundation  and  wearing 
8U**Xiice  are  united  into  one  mass  and  cannot  bo  easily  separated. 
R*^  j^airs  are  diflficult,  but  waving  and  cracking  are  less  frequent,  aud 
th^   bituminous  concrete  is  less  ex{>enBive. 

243.  Trinidad  Asphaltum. — The  sournn  of  this  nsphaltum  is  the 

80 — c^alled   pitch  "lake"   in    the   island   of   Trinidad,    W,  I.     The 

"Iffi-lce"  is  a  flat  expanse  of  over  100  acres  in  extent,  of  a  rough 

broTvnish  material  havitig-   an  earthy  appearance.     Its   surface  is 

br<i»lcen  here  and  there  with  cracks  and  fissures,  pools  of  water,  and 

patches  of  soil.    Its  depth  has  not  been  accurately  ascertained. 

Co^i^iain  rude  borings  show  it  to  have  a  depth  on  the  sides  of  18 

i^^t  and  in  the  centre  a  depth  of  Ty  feet.     If  these  figures  are 

cofrect,  the  deposit  must  contain  several  millions  of  tons  of  crude 

*8j:>haltum.     The  deposit  is  said  tu  lie  upon  a  bed  of  sandy  clay 

trough  which  the  asphaltum  seems  to  rise. 

244.  The  aspludtum  is  quarried  by  excavftting  with  picks  areas 
^  or  40  feet  square  to  a  depth  of  2  or  4  feet.  As  snnn  as  this 
''ork  ceases  on  one  of  these  excavations  the  asphaltum  begins 
to  obliterate  it,  not  by  the  wjdls  closing  in  perceptibly,  but  by 
the  bottom  rising  up,  and  in  a  few  days  no  trace  of  the  opening 
r^naains. 

245.  The  deposit  is  situated  about  three  miles  from  the  shore 
t*f  the  island  and  about  one  liundred  feet  above  the  sea.  The  exca- 
vated material  is  loaded  into  carts  and  hauled  to  the  shore.  Here 
it  18  placed  in  bjiskets,  which  are  carried  by  coolies  wading  through 
tb©  surf  to  lighters,  and  from  these  lightein  it  is  loaded  on  vessels, 
during  the  voyage  the  material  unites  into  a  solid  mass,  and  bus  to 
0©  removed  from  the  vessel  by  the  use  of  picks  and  shovels. 

246.  The  character  of  the  material  from  dilTerent  parts  of  the 
^ke  aiid  from  the  old  deposits  between  the  hike  and  the  shore  is 
'orv  different,  the  older  deposits  being  much  harder  and  drier,  con- 
t^iiniug  less  of  the  oily  constituents,  and  at  times  showing  portions 
'*>8emhling  coke.  This  difference  in  quality  is  distinguished  in  the 
trade  by  the  terms  *'lake"  or  "live''  asphalt,  and  "overflow'^  or 
"deod"  Jisphalt.  The  overflow  asphalt  appears  to  be  deficient  in 
*<>nie  of  the  fjualitied  or  constituents  of  the  asphalt  from  the  lake, 
*hich  renders  it  defective  when  laid  in  the  pavement  of  carriage- 
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ways,  while  in  other  situations,  where  vibration  ia  enial)  or  entirely 
alj^eiit.  the  ^ntT*'n*noe  In  quality  is  tiot  sn  ncjHcpable. 

247.  Preparation  of  Trinidad  Asphaltum. — The  crude  asphal- 
tnm  as  nnlofiLK^d  from  the  vessel  is  a  dull  brownish-black  earthy- 
looking  siibstaiict'  cuntaiiiiug  much  wiiter  luul  some  earth  and  vege- 
table remains.  It  is  heated  in  iron  boilers,  the  most  improved  form 
of  which  are  honzontal  cylindrieii!  double-retnni-flne  boilers,  eo 
arranged  with  a  py^itoiu  of  tirebri*;k  lluod  thai  the  direct  he.at  trom 
the  fire  first  reaches  the  sides  of  the  boiler,  and  then,  passing 
througli  the  fluei?  in  the  upper  half  of  the  boiler,  finally  returns 
underneath  the  bottom  of  the  ntiiek.  The  boilers  refine  from  50  to 
60  tons  of  crude  aapludtum  in  about  liH)  hours.  During  the  heat- 
ing the  tempeinlure  is  raised  to  betiveen  300'  and  400^  Fahr.,  the 
water  is  dri\eu  olL  and  tlie  atiphiiUiun  brought  to  a  liquid  condi- 
tion; much  of  the  earthy  matter  settles  to  the  bottom,  and  the  or- 
ganic or  vegetable  remains  rise  to  the  top.  The  liquid  asphaltnm 
is  then  drawn  off  as  retined  as]dialtum. 

The  residue  remaining  in  the  boiler  forms  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  the  whole  crude  material.  It  consists  of  the  impurities 
of  the  erude  mass,  and  freqiieully  timouuts  to  12  per  cent  of  the 
original  weight.  The  greater  this  residue  is  the  better  the  quality 
of  the  supernatant  a^pbaltuni. 

248.  "  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  refining  process  large  pools  o( 
water,  contained  in  the  crude  material  and  liberated  on  its  melting, 
collect  on  the  surface.  This  water  has  proved  of  considerable  in- 
terest from  a  chemical  and  geological  point  of  view  in  its  relation 
to  the  origin  of  bitumen.  It  hjis  all  the  characteristics  of  a  strong 
thermal  water  and  contains  over  '^  per  cent  of  salts  in  solution. 
It  is  acid  in  reaction,  effervescing  strongly  with  carbonates.  It 
becomes  oxidized  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  precipitates  of  iron, 
manganese,  and  siliea  are  deposited.  The  distillate  from  the  stills 
is  strongly  acid,  and  free  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  hydrosulphuric 
acids  and  other  sulphur  compounds  have  been  determined  in  it 
The  gases  evolved  from  the  still  contain  so  much  hydrosulphuric 
acid  that  white  paint  in  the  neighborhood  is  turned  quite  black," 

249.  "The  effect  of  this  acid  water  cannot  be  a  desirable  one 
upon  the  bitunten,  nor  the  presence  of  such  a  large  proportion  of 
salts,  which  in  ojie  of  the  large  stills  mnnt  amuunt  to  al>out  a  q^^»^ 
tcr  of  a  ton  of  common  salt  and  sodiuui  sulphate.    It  is  auggeetod 
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that  this  wiiter  be  dni^ii  off  na  much  ns  possible,  and  the  acidity  of 
the  remainder  neutralized  by  the  addition  of  carbonated  during  the 
refining  process." 

250.  The  refined  aeplmltnm  has  a  dull  fracture,  darker  than  the 
cnide  material,  and  a  homogeneous  appearance.  It  is  very  brittle  at 
ordinary  tem]>eratures  and  possesses  little  cemeutitious  value.  To 
give  it  the  necessary  tenacity  it  is  mixed,  while  at  a  temperature  of 
about  31*5^  Fahr.,  with  from  seventeen  to  twenty  pounds  per  hun- 
dred of  the  residuum  from  the  distillation  of  petroleum,  a  thick, 
heavy  paraffine  oil  varyin;?  considerably  in  composition,  according 
to  the  source  of  the  petroleum  and  method  of  distillation. 

The  base  of  this  residuum  ia  paraffine — a  substance  so  different 

from  asphaltum,  that  when  the  two  are  brought  together  the  result 

is  a  mixture  rather  than  a  chemical  combination;  and  being  of 

different  specific  gravities,  there  is  a  tendency  to  separate  when 

allowed    to   stand    for  any  considerable   period   without   stirring. 

'borough  agitation  is  very  necessary  to  produce  an  even  product, 

rhich  in  summer,   on  cooling,  can    be  e;isily  indented   with  the 

igerSt  and   on  slight  warming  drawn  out  in  Btrings,  and  showing 

reat  tenacity.    This  is  the  asphalt  cement  used  for  paving.     It 

mst  be  prepared  with  gi'cat  care,  and  it  requires  considerable  ex- 

jrience  to  obtain  a  reguhir  prudiicl  of  the  projKir  consistency.     A 

listake  in  this  reganl  is  fatal  to  the  life  of  the  surface. 

251.  Mr.  Clifford  Kichardson.  inspector  of  asphalt  and  cements 
at  Washington,  1).  C,  says  in  his  aunual  report  that  •'  formerly  in 
filing  the  refined  asphalt  a  sufficient  amount  of  residnum  oil  was 

Lptied  from  barrels  into  the  melted  asphalt  in  the  stills,  and  then 

I  agitated.  The  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  character  of  the  oil  in 
Afferent  barrels  made  the  result  very  uncertain,  and  with  no  op- 
portunity for  testing  before  use,  and  no  definite  means  of  deter- 
■iniugits  consistency,  the  results  produced  were  extremely  variable. 
Lt  present  each  shipment  of  the  oil  is  pumped  into  storage-tanks, 
where  the  entire  lot  is  well  mixed,  and  can  be  depended  upon  as 
uniform.  While  transfening  in  this  way  from  barrels  to  tanks 
le  character  of  the  oil  and  tlie  amount  of  water  it  contains  can  be 
letermined." 

Mr.  Richardson  lias  found  that  the  flash-point,  flowing-point,  and 

laraoter  of  the  paraflines  are  the  best  indices  of  the  nature  of  the 

The  best  ti:iahes  at  about  350  or  400  degj'ees  Fahr.,  does  not 
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flow  above  GO  degrees  or  below  32  degrees  Fahr.,  and  docs  not  con- 
tain coarsely  crystallizing  paruffiues  when  solid,  but  is  rarely  of  a 
Taseline  natnro.  From  these  ubanicteriBtic^  it  is  possible  to  de- 
termine very  nearly  how  much  of  any  mixe<l  tanks  of  oil  to  nse  in 
a  still  to  produce  a  required  penetratiou.  This  amount  is  pumped 
in  after  the  refined  asplialt  has  been  cooled  to  about  325  degrees 
Fahr.,  after  which  agitation  with  a  blower  take«  place  for  10  or 
more  hours.  In  this  way  a  very  regular  material  can  be  produced, 
varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  oil  used.  Its  clianicter  is 
tested  by  means  of  tho  Bowon  testing-machine,  which  consists  of  a 
lever  about  IT  inchee  long,  containing  a  sharp  cambric  needle  at  one 
end,  and  loiuled  at  the  same  end  with  a  weight  of  100  graius.  Tho 
lever  is  connected  with  a  spindle  and  dial  through  a  steel  rod  and 
waxed  cord.  The  rod  and  lever  are  held  fixed  at  any  point  by 
means  of  a  dip.  The  asjjhaU  mixture  is  placed  in  such  a  position 
that  its  surface  just  touches  tho  point  of  the  needle,  and  then  the 
clip  being  released  for  a  second  of  time,  the  amount  of  penetration 
is  registered  on  the  dial.  The  tem]>eraturo  of  the  cement  must  be 
carefully  observed.  Oriirinally  Prof.  Bowen  selected  77  degrees  as 
a  proper  temperature,  and  brought  his  cements  to  this  degree  by 
kocpiug  them  and  his  machine  iu  a  room  kept  warmod  to  this 
point. 

Mr.  Richardson  hjis  found  it  more  simple  and  of  universal  ap- 
plication to  use  a  tank  of  water  at  the  standard  temperature,  iu 
which  the  mixtures  arc  immersed.  Several  penetration  te^ts  can 
then  be  made  in  a  room  of  ordinary  temperature  before  any  changis 
in  the  sample  takes  place.  This  modification  permits  of  the  use  of 
the  machine  to  great  advantage  at  the  worka  in  following  the  oil- 
ing of  asphalt.  One  has  been  employed  at  the  yards  of  the  Darber 
Company  for  some  time  for  this  purpose, 

262.  Tlio  oils  employed  during  tho  year  covered  by  the  report 
were  obtained  from  Lima,  Scranton,  and  Baltimore,  and  have 
proved  very  variable  in  character,  even  from  the  same  source-  II 
seems  impossible  to  expect  a  uniform  supply,  and  the  only  coarso 
is  to  handle  the  ditTerent  nils  a*?  well  as  the  inteqiretation  of  the 
auulysis  and  examination  will  allow. 

253.  The  proportions  of  materials  for  the  aBj)lialt  surfacing  em- 
ployed by  the  Cranford  Paving  t'ompany  and  the  Barber  Asphalt 
Paviug  Company  average  as  follows : 
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Weight  of '^ 

Cranford. 

Barber. 

Pounds. 

Per  cent. 

Founds. 

Per  cent. 

Sand 

584 
54 
80 

111 

75.0 
6.9 
8.8 

U.S 

687 
60 
86 

125 

74.8 

Stone  duat. 

7.0 

Limestone  dust 

4.1 

Asphalt  cement. 

14.6 

254.  Analyses  are  made  daily  of  selected  samples  of  the  surface 
material  as  it  goes  upon  the  street.  There  is,  of  course,  some  varia- 
tion from  load  to  load  in  the  amount  of  bitumen,  but  this  is  very 
small.  Out  of  17  samples  taken  at  different  times  on  one  day, 
only  three  showed  deviations  of  more  than  0.2  per  cent  from  the 
average.  Slightly  more  asphalt  is  used  during  the  winter  than  in 
the  summer. 

255.  Trinidad  Asphaltom  Pavements. — The  wearing  surface  of 
these  pavements,  as  laid  in  the  United  States,  is  composed  of: 

Asphalt  cement 12  to  15  per  cent 

Sand 88  to  70 

Pulverized  carbonate  of  lime 5  to  15        " 

100  100 


In  order  to  make  the  pavement  homogeneous,  the  proportion  of 
asphaltic  cement  is  varied  according  to  the  quality  of  the  sand 
obtainable.  The  sand  must  be  clean  and  free  from  clay.  When 
suitable  sand  can  be  obtained  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  reduced  or 
omitted  entirely. 

The  sand  and  asphaltic  cement  are  heated  separately  to  about 
300  degrees  Fahr.  The  pulverized  carbonate  of  lime,  while  cold, 
is  mixed  with  the  hot  sand  in  the  required  proportions,  and  is  then 
mixed  with  the  asphaltic  cement  at  the  required  temperature,  in 
the  proper  proportions,  and  in  a  suitable  apparatus,  which  will 
effect  a  perfect  mixture. 

The  pavement  mixture  thus  prepared  is  spread  on  the  founda- 
tion in  two  coats.  The  first  coat,  called  cushion-coat,  contains 
from  2  to  4  per  cent  more  asphalt  cement  than  given  above;  it  is 
laid  to  SFUch  a  depth  as  will  give  a  thickness  of  half  an  inch  after 
being  consolidated  by  the  roller.    The  second  coat,  called  surface- 
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coat,  prepared  according  to  the  formula  given  above,  is  brought  to 
the  street  at  a  temperature  of  about  250  degrees  Fahr.,  and  is 
spread  on  the  cushion-coat  by  means  of  heated  iron  rakes,  in  such 
manner  as  to  give  a  uniform  and  regular  surface,  and  to  such  depth 
as  will  give  after  compression  the  required  thickness  of  two  or  more 
inches.  The  surface  is  then  compressed  by  rollers,  a  small  quantity 
of  hydraulic  cement  is  scattered  over  the  surface,  and  rolling  con- 
tinued until  the  roller  ceases  to  make  an  impression  on  the  surface. 
266.  A  cubic  yard  of  the  prepared  material  weighs  about  4500 
pounds  and  will  lay  the  following  amount  of  wearing  surface : 

2k  iochea  thick 12  square  yards 

2        "         *'    18      "         •• 

1^      *•         ««     27      "         " 

257.  One  ton  of  the  relSned  asphaltum  makes  about  2300  pounds 
of  asphaltic  cement,  equal  to  about  3.4  cubic  yards  of  surface 
material. 

258.  Extracts  from  the  Beportt  of  City  Civil  Ei^ineen. — 
Washington,  D.  C.  (Capt.  Greene,  1885).— The  Trinidad  asphalt 
has  been  the  standard  pavement  for  the  last  seven  years,  about 
600,000  square  yards  having  been  laid  on  a  foundation  of  hydraulic 
concrete,  and  about  IGO.OOO  yards  more  on  the  stone  foundations 
of  the  worn-out  tar  pavements.  Its  cost  for  the  last  three  years 
has  been  about  $'2.25  per  square  yard.  When  made  with  skilled 
labor  and  laid  under  proper  supervision  it  seems  to  answer  all  the 
requiremeuts  of  a  first-class  pavement  in  this  city.  It  is  almost 
noiseless,  not  slippery,  under  ordinary  conditions  offers  little  resist- 
ance to  traction,  is  easily  repaired  and  cleaned,  and  is  very  dur- 
able. Large  numbers  of  streets  have  been  laid  five,  six,  and  seven 
years,  and  are  in  perfect  order,  although  not  a  cent  has  been  ex- 
pended on  them  for  repairs.  On  other  streets  mistakes  have 
occasionally  been  made  in  the  mixture,  and  defects  have  appeared 
which  needed  repairs.  Nearly  all  these  repairs  have  been  made  at 
the  contractor's  expense  during  his  guarantee  period;  but  as  nearly 
as  it  can  bo  ascertained  the  total  expense  both  to  contractors  and 
the  District  for  repairing  asphalt  pavements  during  the  eight  years 
since  they  were  first  laid  has  been  about  $30,000,  or  13750  per  year, 
so  that  the  average  annual  expense  for  maintenance  up  to  date  has 
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been  i\  of  one  cent  j>er  yard  per  year.  This  is  certainly  a  small 
erj>*nse  for  the  luxury  of  smooth  pavements,  and  much  less  than 
for  any  other  pavement  having  the  combined  durability  and  smooth- 
no&e  of  the  asphalt. 

369.  The  French  Asphalt  Pavement,  made  from  the  natural 
hitcaminoua  liinefltone  of  Switzerland,  and  similar  in  every  respect 
to  the  a^iphalt  pavements  hs  laid  in  Paris,  wns  tried  here  in  1873 
*r»<i  1S70,  31,388  yards  having  been  laid  on  the  following  streets, 
-  :  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  between  First  and  Sixth  streets ;  I  Street, 


VI 


^^'t-vfn  Thirteenth  and  Fifteenth  streets;  and  Grant  Place, between 
N^i-nth  and  Tenth  streets.  Experience  has  shown  that  this  pavement 
^  T^ore  slippery  than  the  pavement  of  sand  and  Trinidad  asphalt, 
*^  c3  that  it  is  not  quite  as  durable.  Its  cost  is  nearly  fifty  per  cent 
^^ater;  for  these  reasons  no  more  of  it  has  been  laid. 

260.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — The  streets  paved  with  asphalt  have  stood 
*^o  extreme  changes  of  this  climate  without  any  serious  defect, 
ai^  giving  satisfaction  to  our  j>eople,  being  healthful,  easily  kept 
*^l^jm,  smooth,  yet  not  slipperj'. 

261.  Omaha,  Neb. — "Our  temperature  varies  as  mnch  as  150 
'^t^grees  Fahr.,  between  the  extremes  of  summer  and  winter.  We  are 
^^bjcct  to  rapid  changes  of  temperature,  which  in  tlie  winter  season 
^*<5casionally  are  as  high  as  60  degrees  in  twenty-four  hours.  Doug- 
^*««  Street,  which  was  pared  iu  the  fall  of  1882  and  spring  of  1S83, 
'^^s  pxperienced  a  range  of  temperature  of  from  120  degrees  in  the 
f  Ummer  to  34  degrees  below  zero  in  the  winter.  .  .  .  Our  experience 
Ja  very  favorable  to  asphalt  pavements  on  all  grades  ranging  from 
^  inches  to  4  feet  rise  per  100  feet,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  that  as 
**igh  as  5  or  6  feet  j>er  100  feet  may  be  favorably  overcome.  The 
'^phalt  pavement  is  not  as  cheap  as  wood,  bat,  in  my  opinion,  a 
Pt^eferable  pavement  upon  permanently  established  and  well-im- 
P^oved  streets.  It  is  not  quite  as  easy  for  horses  as  wood,  but  more 
Comfortable  for  those  who  ride,  is  more  cleanly,  and  from  a  sanitary 
standpoint  fur  superior." 

262.  Heads  of  Specifications  for  Standard  Trinidad  Aspbaltum 
**avement8. 

(1)  Preparation  of  RoadhfxL 

(2)  Foundation,     (Hydraulic-cement  or  bituminous  concrete.) 

(3)  The  Weitrinfj  Surface  will  be  composed  of 

(a)  Heiined  Trinidad  asphaltium 
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{b}  lleavy  petroleum  oil. 

(c)  Find  sand  coutniuing  not  more  than  one  per  centum 

of  hydrosilicate  of  alumina. 
((l)  Fine  stone-dust. 
{e)  Fine  powder  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

(4)  Prepat'dtion  of  the  AsphaJi. — The  Trinidad  asphaltum  shall 
be  refined,  and  as  far  as  possibk*  freed  from  foreign  organic  jrnd 
aiiinml  matter  and  volatile  oil,  and  brought  to  uniform  standard  of 
purity  and  gravity,  containing  not  lesa  than  GO  per  cent  of  bitumi- 
nous matter  Hohible  in  bisulphide  of  carbon.  The  asphtiltum  must 
be  rofinud  under  the  direction  and  Lo  the  Batisfactiou  of  the  engineer, 
and  kettles  wnll  not  he  drawn  lower  tlian  may  be  ordered  by  him. 

The  heavy  petroleum  oil  shall  be  freed  from  all  impurities  and 
brought  to  a  specific  gravity  of  from  18  to  22  degrees  Beaume  aud 
a  iire  test  of  250  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

From  these  two  hydro  carbons  shall  be  manufactured  an 
asphalt  cement  which  shall  bare  a  fire  test  of  250  degrees  Fahr., 
and  at  a  temperature  of  (iO  degrees  Fahr.  shall  have  a  specifio 
gravity  of  1.19,  said  cement  to  be  composed  of  100  parts  of  pure 
asphalt  and  from  15  to  20  parts  of  heavy  petroleum  oil. 

(5)  Mffiit/faclure  of  iliH  Paving  MnterinL — The  aephalt  bemg 
prepared  in  the  manner  above  described,  the  pavement  niixtur© 
wull  be  formed  of  the  following  materials,  and  in  the  proportions 
stated. 

Asphaltic  cement from  12  to  \h 

Siind '*    S3   •*   70 

PuWerized  carbouaie  of  lime "      5   "  15 

or 

Asphaltic  cement from  18  to  16 

Sand   ••     63   "   58 

Slone-diisl , ■•     28   "  28 

Pulverir^d  carbouate  of  lime ••      g  ••     fi 

The  proportion  of  the  materials  will  depend  upon  their  char- 
acter and  the  tratilc  on   the  street,  and  will  be  determined  by  the 
engineer.     If  the   propurtidn.-*   of  the   mixture  are  varied  in  any 
manner  from  those  directed  to  be  used,  the  mixture  will  be  con- 
demned; and  if  already  placed  on  the  street,  it  will  he  removed  and 
replaced  by  proper  material,  at  the  expense  of  the  contractor. 
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The  sandjStone-fluRt  anf\  asphaltic  cement  are  lo  be  healed  eep- 
irately  to  about  300  degrees  Fahr.     The  jmlverized  carbonate  of 
lime  while  cold  shall  be  mixed  with  the  hot  sand  aiid  stoue-dust  iu 
the  required  proportions,  mid  then  mixed  witli  the  asphaltic  cement 
at    the  required  temperature,  and  in  the   proper  proportion,  in  a 
itttble  apparatus.,  which  will  effect  a  perfect  mixture.    The  pro- 
rtioufl  will  he  gauged  daily  in  the  presence  of  the  inspectors. 
(6)  Qualify  of  the  Materials. — All  the  nuiterials  used,  as  well  as 
tlie  plaut  and  method  of  manufacture,  will  be  subject  to  the  inspec- 
tion and  approval  of  the  engineer.    The  degree  of  fineness,  both  of 
tile  sand,  stone-dust,  and  powdered  limestone,  will  be  determined 
liy   testing  with  screens,  as  follows:   The   powdcre<i  carbonate  of 
toie  will  be  of  such  degree  of  fineness  that  15  per  cent  by  weight 
sluill  be  an  impalpable  powder  of  limestone,  and  the  whole  of  it 
sball  pass  a  No.  26  screen.     The  sand  will  be  of  such  size  that 
n^oro  than  50  per  cent  of  it  will  pass  a  No.  80  screen,  and  the 
whole  of  it  shall  pass  a  No.  20  screen.    The  stone-dust  shall  be  the 
J^idue  of  gi'anite  or  other  approved  stone,  and  shall  pass  a  sieve  of 

Cflot  more  than  (5  meshes  to  the  inch. 
[      (T)  Laying  ih€  Asphalt.     (Two-coat  Pavements.) — The  paro- 
Saent  mixture,  prepared  in  the  manner  thus  indicated,  shall  be  laid 
on  the  foundation  iu  two  coats.    The  first  coat,  called  cushion-coat, 
•tall  contain  from  2  to  4  per  cent  more  asphaltic  cement  than 
fiven  above:  it  will  be  laid  to  such  depth  as  will  give  a  thickness 
^f  }  inch  after  being  consolidated  by  a  roller.     The  second  coat, 
*^led  surface-coat,  prepared  as  above  specified,  shall  he  laid  on  the 
*Tiehion-coHt;  it  shall  be  brought  to  the  ground  in  carts  at  a  tem- 
l>orature  of  about  250  degrees  Fahr.,  and  if  the  temperature  of  the 
*ir  i6  less  than  50  degrees  iron  carts  with  heating  appftratus  shall 
^  used  iu  order  to  maintain  the  proper  temperature  of  the  mix- 
'Qre;  it  shall  then  be  carefully  spread  by  means  of  hot  iron  rakes, 
such  manner  as  to  give  a  uniform  and  regiilur  grade,  and  to 
ch  depth  that  after  having  received  its  ultimate  compression  it 
11  have  a  thiokuess  of  2  incliea.     The  surface  then  shall  be  com- 
d  by  hand  rollers,  after  which  a  snuill  amount  of  hydraulic 
tnt'nt  shall  be  swept  over  it,  and  it  then  shall  be  thoroughly  com- 
-*«sed  by  a  steam  roller  weighing  not  less  than  250  pounds  to  the 
oh  run:  the  rolling  to  be  continued  for  not  less  than  five  hours 
r  every  lOOU  yards  of  surface. 
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(8)  Laying  the  Asphalt,    (One-coat  Pavement.) — The  pavement 

mixture,  prupured  in  h  niunner  tliuB  indicated,  will  be  Inid  on  the 
foundation ;  it  will  be  luid  to  such  depth  ae  will  give  u  thickness  of 
2J  inches  after  being  cousolidaled  by  rollers.  It  will  be  brought 
to  the  ground  in  carts,  at  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  250  de- 
grees Fabr.  nor  more  than  310  degi'ees  Fahr,,  and  if  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  is  less  than  50  degrees  the  contractor  must  provide 
canvaa  covers  for  use  in  transit.  It  will  then  be  carefully  spreafl 
by  means  of  hot  iron  rakes,  in  such  manner  as  to  give  uniform  and 
rygular  gratlo  and  to  such  depth  timt,  after  having  received  its 
ultimate  compression  of  two  fifths,  it  will  have  a  net  thickness  of  ■ 
2 J  inches.  This  depth  will  be  constantly  tested  by  means  of 
gauges  furnished  by  the  engineer.  The  surface  will  then  be  com- 
j)re>;.sod  by  hand  rollers,  after  which  a  small  amount  of  hydraulic  ■ 
cement  will  be  swept  over  it,  and  it  will  then  be  compressed  by  a 
steam  roller  Wfigbing  not  less  than  J  Ions,  to  be  followed  by  another 
steam  roller  weighing  not  Icas  than  10  tone,  the  rolling  being  con- 
tinued for  not  less  than  10  hours  for  every  1000  yards  of  surface. 

(9)  In  order  to  make  the  gutters  entirely  impervious  to  water, 
a  width  of  12  inches  next  the  curb  av ill  be  coated  with  hot  pure 
asphalt  and  smoothed  with  hot  smoolliing-irona  in  order  to  saturate  - 
the  pavement  to  a  certain  depth  with  an  excess  of  asphalt;  or  If  so  ■ 
directed  hy  the  engineer,  the  gutters  will  bo  formed  with  gntter- 
stones,  granite  blocks,  or  bricks,  in  accordance  with  the  specitica- 
tioua  for  such  work. 

(10)  fjfft/iu//  Granite  Blocks  adjoimng  Raihrar/  Tracks. — 
When  asphalt  pavement  is  laid  in  a  street  containing  the  tracks  of 
a  street  railroaii  one  row  of  selected  granite  paving-blocks  will  be 
laid  next  to  the  truck,  iilternating  ns  headers  and  stretchers  tooth- 
ing into  the  pavement.  The  foundation  will  extend  to  the  depth 
of  the  bottom  of  the  cross-ties,  and  will  be  similar  in  all  respecta  to 
the  foundation  of  the  carriageway  pavement,  except  as  to  the 
thickness  of  the  base.  If  the  foundation  consists  of  bitumiuous 
concrete,  the  blocks  will  be  luid  directly  upon  and  embedded  in  the 
binder  while  it  is  still  in  a  hot  and  plastic  condition.  If  the  fonn- 
dation  consists  of  hydraulic-cement  concrete,  the  base  will  be  cov- 
ered with  a  luyer  of  fiue  sharp  saud.  washed  and  dried,  2  inches  ia 
thickness,  and  the  blocks  will  be  luid  directly  upon  and  embedded 
in  the  sand  with  close  joints. 
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The  top  of  the  blocks  will  be  oven  with  the  gnrfaoe  of  the  tread 
of  the  rail,  which  slmil  conform  with  the  gratle  of  the  street.  The 
bJoclu  will  be  laid  before  the  aepbaltic  wearing  surface  is  laid  upon 
the  carriageway,  and  carefully  rammed  to  a  firm  bed.  Care  will 
be  taken  to  fit  them  well  up  against  the  stringers  or  web  of  the  rail 
of  the  railroad.  The  space  back  of  the  blocks  will  be  tilled  to  the 
surface  of  the  base  for  the  carriageway  pavement  with  the  same 
material  aa  is  used  for  said  hug-e,  well  rammed. 

Immediately  after  the  wearing  surface  shall  have  been  laid, 
clean^  fine,  hot  gravel,  not  larger  tliau  one-half  inch  in  any 
direction,  will  be  poured  into  the  joints  of  the  blocks  until  they 
become  nearly  filled.  There  will  then  be  poured  into  the  joints,  at 
a  temperature  of  300  degrees  Fahr.,  paving  cement  made  of  No.  G 
coal-tar  distillate,  until  the  joints  are  completely  filled  flush  with 
the  surface  of  the  pavement.  Additional  fine  hot  gravel  will  then 
be  poured  along  the  joiuta,  and  will  bo  consolidated  by  tapping 
ith  a  light  rammer.  If  found  necessary  additional  paving  cement 
will  be  poured  between  the  blocks  until  the  joints  are  thoroughly 
filled. 

In  measuring  this  work  for  payment,  when  standard  size  gran- 
ite blocks  are  used,  the  area  included  between  the  outer  edge  of 
the  rail  and  a  line  parallel  to  and  six  inches  from  ntil  will  be  taken 
the  area  of  granito-block  pavement  laid.  Bids  will  be  baeed  on 
his  rule.  When  so  ordered,  the  block  pavements  will  be  extended 
cover  the  entire  area  included  between  the  rail  and  jiarallel  to 
d  2  feet  distant  from  said  rail.  In  case  the  tracks  are  laid  with 
grooved  girder  rail,  these  headers  and  stretchers  may  be  omitted 
80  ordered  by  the  engineer,  and  the  asphalt  pavement  laid  close 
to  tho  rail. 

(11)  The  work  of  laying  the  asphalt  shall  not  begin  until  the 
rbstonos,  crosswalks,  catch-basins,  manhole  heads,  etc.,  have  been 
opt-rly  adjusted  to  the  finished  grade  of  the  street,  and  permia- 

•ion  to  proceed  has  been  received  from  the  engineer. 

(12)  Interpretation  of  specifications. 
(].1)  Omissions  in  sjiecifications. 

(14)  Engineer  defined. 

(15)  Contractor  defined. 

(IG)  Xotloe  to  ooutractors,  how  served* 
(17)  Preservation  of  engineer's  marks,  etc 
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(18)  Dismissal  of  incompetent  persons. 

(19)  Quality  of  materials. 

(20)  Samples. 
(31)  Inspectors. 

(22)  Defective  work,  responsibility  for. 

(23)  Measurements. 

(24)  Partial  payments. 

(25)  Commencement  of  work. 

(26)  Time  of  completion. 

(27)  Forfeiture  of  contract. 

(28)  Damages  for  non-completion. 

(29)  Evidence  of  the  payment  of  claims. 

(30)  Protection  of  persons  and  property. 

(31)  Indemnification  for  patent  claims. 

(32)  Indemnity  bond. 

(33)  Bond  for  faithful  performance  of  work. 
(34r)  Power  to  suspend  work. 

(35)  Right  to  construct  sewers,  etc. 

(36)  Loss  and  damage. 

(37)  Old  materials,  disposal  of. 

(38)  Cleaning  up. 

(39)  Personal  attention  of  contractor. 

(40)  Payment  of  workmen. 

(41)  Prices. 

(42)  Security  retained  for  repairs. 

(43)  Payment  when  made,  final  acceptance. 

263.  SpeciflcationB  for  Asphalt  Pavement  on  Bitnminoiu  Bue. — 
Combination  asphalt  pavement  on  bituminoas  base  will  oonsist  of 
a  base  4  inches,  a  binder  of  1|  inches,  and  a  wearing  surface  of  l^- 
inches  in  thickness,  when  compacted. 

The  space  over  which  the  pavement  is  to  be  laid  will  be  ex- 
cavated to  the  depth  of  7  inches  below  the  top  of  the  surface  of  the 
pavement  when  completed.  Any  objectionable  or  unsuitable  ma- 
terial below  the  bed  must  be  removed,  and  the  space  filled  exactly 
])arallel  to  the  surface  of  the  new  pavement  when  completed;  and 
the  entire  roadbed  will  be  thoroughly  rolled  with  a  heavy  steam- 
roller weighing  not  less  than  5  tons.  Upon  the  foundation  will 
bo  laid  the  base  and  binder,  5^  inches  in  thickness,  in  the  foUoving 
manner: 
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Base, — The  base  will  be  composed  of  clean  broken  stone  that 
will  pass  through  a  3-iuch  ring,  well  rammed  and  rolled  with  a 
steam-roller  weighing  not  less  than  5  tons,  to  a  depth  of  4  inches. 
The  rolling  will  be  continued  until  the  stone  ceases  to  creep  before 
the  roller,  and  until  it  is  evident  that  the  final  compression  has 
been  reached.  It  will  be  thoroughly  coated  with  Xo,  4J  coal-tar 
paving  cement  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  gallon  to  the  square 
yard  of  base. 

Binder. — The  second  or  binder  course  will  be  composed  of 
clean  broken  stone,  thoroughly  screened,  not  exceeding  1  inch  in 
the  largest  dimension,  and  No.  4  coal-tar  paving-cement.  The 
stone  will  be  heated  to  a  temperature  between  230  and  250  degrees 
Fahr.,  bypassing  through  revolving  heaters,  and  thoroughly  mixed 
by  machinery  with  the  paving-cement  in  about  the  proportion  of 
one  gallon  of  No.  4  tar  to  one  cubic  foot  of  stone.  It  will  be 
hauled  upon  the  work,  spread  upon  the  base  course  to  such  thick- 
ness that  when  compacted  it  will  be  IJ  inches  thick,  and  immedi- 
ately rammed  and  rolled  with  hand  and  steam  rollers  while  in  a 
hot  plastic  condition. 

Wearing  Surface. — The  wearing  surface  will  be  IJ  inches  thick 
when  compacted,  and  will  conform  in  all  other  respects  to  the 
wearing  surfaces  as  prescribed  for  the  standard  asphalt  pavement, 
as  described  in  these  specifications. 

The  pavement  so  constructed  must  be  a  solid  mass,  7  inches 
thick,  and  mast  be  thoroughly  rolled  and  cross-rolled  until  it  has 
become  hard  and  solid. 

Gutters,  wherever  directed,  will  be  formed  of  granite-block  or 
brick,  of  such  width  as  may  be  directed,  laid  upon  a  hydraulic  base 
of  not  less  than  4  inches  in  thickness,  in  accordance  with  the  speci- 
fications for  granite-block  pavement  and  for  brick  gutters. 

264.  SpeciflcationB  for  Asphalt  Pavement  on  Hydraulic  Base. — 
The  asphalt  pavement  on  hydraulic  base  will  be  7  inches  in  thick- 
ness, consisting  of  a  base  composed  of  4  inches  of  hydraulic  con- 
crete and  2  inches  of  binder,  1^  inches  when  compacted,  and  a 
wearing  surface  of  standard  asphalt,  2\  inches  in  thickness,  or  1| 
inches  when  compacted. 

Binder  Course, — The  binder  course  will  conform  in  all  respects 
to  the  binder  course  for  the  asphalt  pavement  on  bituminious  base, 
and  will  be  1|  inches  in  thickness  when  compacted. 
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Wearing  Surface, — The  wearing  surface  will  be  IJ  inches  thick 
when  compacted,  and  will  conform  in  all  other  respects  to  the  wear- 
ing surfaces  ns  jtrcscribed  for  the  stamhu'd  aKphiilt-juivemeut, 

265.  Maintenance  of  Asphalt  Pavements  under  Contract. — The 
contractoi*s  will  furnish  all  the  labor  and  materials  necessary  to 
make  repairs  uud  renewals  required  to  preserve  the  surface  iu  a 
perfect  state,  true  to  the  pi-ofile,  without  humps  or  depressions, 
even  if  the  dilapidations  are  the  result  of  accidental  causes,  as  sink- 
ing of  the  subsoil,  etc,  except  only  the  digging  of  trenches.  The 
contractor  must  renew  all  places  where  the  surface  is  cracked,  split, 
depressed,  swelled,  or  in  any  way  i>erforated,  where  it  matches  un- 
evenly witli  manhole  heads  and  other  street  fixtures,  etc.,  and 
especially  where  minken  near  trenches. 

Where  the  foundation  is  defective,  it  shall  be  removed  and  re- 
placed with  good  material.  Defective  spots  must  be  carefully  cut 
out  with  a  sharp  tool,  and  at  least  2  feet  larger  in  every  direction 
thim  tlie  defective  place;  the  sidea  must  be  cut  on  straight  lines; 
there  must  be  a  perfect  union  of  the  old  and  new  material,  and  the 
surface  must  show  no  irregularities. 

On  8epteml)er  Ist,  or  sooner  in  case  of  barl  weather,  a  general 
examination  will  be  made  with  the  contractor,  who  must  immedi- 
ately begin  repairs  on  doubtful  surfaces,  not  likely  to  endure 
through  the  winter.  Tn  rainy  weather  the  bottoms  of  patches 
must  be  sponged  and  dried  ns  carefully  as  possible  with  fine  hot 
aehee,  and  then  be  well  brushed.  Special  care  must  be  taken  to 
clean  all  sand,  powder,  etc.,  from  the  bottom  of  patches. 

During  bad  weather  no  repairs  shall  be  made  to  the  asphalt, 
unless  expressly  authorized  by  the  engineer.  Patches  made  during 
winter  are  to  be  considered  as  only  temporary,  and  must  bo  replaced 
by  the  ISth  of  May. 

The  contractor  is  absolutely  forbidden  to  use  pebbles  for  filling 
holes  in  the  asphalt.  When  the  contractor  fails  to  make  the  neces- 
sary repairs,  and  the  administration,  exceptionally  and  in  defoalt 
of  other  available  means,  fills  the  holes  with  broken  stone  or  other 
material,  the  contractor  must  pay  for  the  work  and  materials,  and 
cannot  claim  damages  for  injury  to  the  pavement  caused  by  such 
materials. 

In  winter,  holes  in  the  foundation  may  be  filled  with  a  mixture 
of  3  parts  by  volume  of  pebbles  to  1  part  of  hot  asphalt;  but  this 
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prorisional  falling  mu^t  be  removed  as  eoon  as  possible  and  replaced 

tin  tbe  staudard  manner. 
The  contractor  will  be  paid  for  I'epairs  to  all  trenches  opened  in 
the  streeL     He  can,  however,  make  no  claim  for  settlement  or  any 
other  injury  at  tlieso  places,  and  must  maintain  the  pavement  there 
bi  the  same  condition  as  elsewhere. 
To  secure  a  perfect  welding  at  the  edges  of  the  asphalt,  a  width 
ftf  C  inches  greater  in  every  direction  than  the  trench  will   be 
paid  for. 
To  provide  for  settlement  of  the  earth  in  the  trenches,  the  con- 
tractor may  maintain  the  area  occupied  by  the  trench,  during  a 
period  of  eight  days,  with  broken  stone  or  gravel,  well  rammed, 
^_^spriukled,  swept,  and  mMintaine*!,  so  as  to  prevent  injury  to  horses. 
^Hlf  after  eight  days  final  rei)air8  are  atili  impossible,  the  contractor 
^^luust  at  his  own  expense  make  a  provisional  surface  of  bituminous 
concrete,  which  will  be  removed  for  final  repairH. 

If  for  any  reason  it  becomes  necessary  to  tear  up  asphalt  pave- 
jit  shall  be  done  m  follows:  It  will  be  cut  in  as  straight  lines 
>le  with  sharp  chisels,  and  when  torn  up  must  on  no  ne- 
pull  up  with  it  any  of  the  adjacent  mnterial. 
Then  the  concrete  is  to  be  cut  by  shaqj  chisels  in  lines  about  3 
,  inches  from  the  edge  of  the  asphalt,  which  may  be  broken  into 
^Kpieces  and  laid  asi<le. 

^^      In  renaoving  the  earth  from  the  excavation,  care  must  be  taken 
I        that  no  portion  of  the  concrete  is  undermined. 
!  265a.   The  "  Bermadez  "  Asphalt,  ruct^ntly  introduced  for  paving 

pnrposes,  is  obtained  from  a  lake  or  deposit  which  covers  an  area 
of  scvenil  hundred    acres  in   the   state  of  Bermudez,  Venezuela, 


The  purity  and  quality  are  said  to  be  exceedingly  high;  the  fol- 
lowing analysis  ie  given  by  Prof.  £.  J.  De  Smedt: 

Bitumen  soluble  in  CS, 97.86  per  cent 

Organic  aud  inorganic  motler  (impurities) 3. 14        " 

100.00  per  cent 

The  following  are  some  of  the  characterifitics  of  this  asphalt : 
At  60^  F.  compressible;  at  70°  F,  viscoufi  and  malleable;  at 

]Q0^  F.  flowing,  and  can  be  stretched    in    hair-like  threads;  at 

164'  F.  awHa;  at  400'  F.  gives  uo  liaah. 
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The  paving-cement  is  manufactured  by  adding  15  lbs.  of  re- 
Bidunm  oil,  20  Hiiimu-  ut  GO"  F.,  to  each  100  lbs.  of  refined  asphalt. 
Tliis  lo(t  lbs,  of  reliiied  asphalt  yields  !>7.otJ  lbs.  of  pure  bitumen; 
consequently  VS^\  per  cent  of  oil  ia  added  to  the  pure  bitumeiL. 

The  asphalt  is  melted  at  from  250"  to  300=  F.  The  oil  is  then 
ailded  and  tlujroughly  mixed  with  the  melted  asphalt. 

The  pavement  mixture  is  composed  of  the  following  materialf 
and  in  the  proportions  stated: 

AspbulLlc  cc'iiieul 9  to    10  parts 

Pulverized  carbonate  of  lime SO  "    SO     " 

Fine  clean  saod 71"   60    " 

100    too 

The  sand  and  carbonate  of  lime  are  mixed  and  heated  to 
from  250"  to  SOO"'  F,  The  asphaltic  tement  ia  heated  separately 
to  from  225°  to  250^  F.  The  materials  so  heated  are  mixed  iu  a 
suitable  mixing  apparatus,  and  the  mixture  while  at  a  temperature 
Hot  below  200"^  F.  is  spread  upou  the  foundation  iu  two  coats,  the 
lower  or  cushion  coat  bein^  one-half  inch  thick  after  compression, 
and  the  second  or  wearing  coat  being  two  inches  thick  after  final 
compression  with  a  roller  weighing  not  less  than  250  lbs.  per  inch 
run.  A  small  amount  of  hydraulic  cement  is  swept  over  the  surface 
before  tlie  application  of  the  roller. 

It  is  claimed  that  pavemeuts  made  from  this  asphalt  do  not  rot 
in  contact  with  water. 

One  square  yard  of  pavement  2^  inches  thick  weighs  2b0  lbs, 

266.  European  Asphalt  Pavements.— In  Paris  two  kinds  of  as- 
phalt pavemeut  are  employed.  First,  asphalt  coulS,  made  from 
natural  rock  asphalt  to  which  is  added  sufficient  bitumen  to  make 
the  total  15  to  IS  per  cent  of  bitumen.  The  mass  is  heated  for  abuut 
six  hours  go  as  to  make  a  thorough  mixture.  The  ground  haviug 
been  srr^^ded,  sprinkled  and  thoroughly  rammed  or  rolled,  a  bed  of 
hvdraulic-cement  concrete  from  4  to  U  inches  thick  is  laid,  and  after 
this  is  set  and  well  dried  the  asphalt  mixture  is  spread  and  surfaced 
by  a  wooden  float.  The  thickness  of  the  asphalt  is  about  IJ  inches, 
and  it  is  usually  applied  in  two  layers.  This  covering  will  not 
soften  at  a  temperiiture  of  140  degrees  Fahr, 

267.  The  second  kind  of  asphalt  covering  is  asphalt  comprimi, 
or  compressed  asphalt.    In  this  the  natural  rock  alone  is  used.  It 
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mnA  from  Val  de  Travers  in  Switzerland,  Seyssel  in  France,  and 
ther  localities,  and  consists  of  carbonate  of  lime  impregnated  with 
Ititumen.  The  color  U  a  dark  (almost  black)  chocolate-brown. 
When  cold  the  rock  breaks  easily,  with  an  irregular  fracture  and 
without  definite  cleavage.  Its  grain  shnnld  be  regular  and  homo- 
geneous; the  finer  the  grain  the  better.  When  exposed  to  the  atmos- 
phere the  bituminous  rock  gradually  assumes  a  gray  tint,  by  reason 
of  the  bitumen  evaporating  from  the  aut'fat;c,  leaving  a  thin  film  of 
limestone  behiud. 

268.  The  following  is  a  test  for  bitum.iuous  rock  given  by 
Mr.  Deland  in  a  paper  ho  reatl  before  the  Institution  of  Civil  En- 
gineers in  the  year  18S0.  *'  A  specimen  of  the  rock,  freed  from  all 
extraneous  matter,  having  been  pulverized  as  finely  as  possible, 
should  be  dissolved  in  sulphurate  of  carbon,  turpentine,  ether,  or 
benzine,  placed  in  n  glass  vessel  and  stirred  with  a  glass  ro<l,  A  dark 
solution  will  result  from  which  will  be  precipitated  the  limeBtoue. 
The  solution  of  bitumen  should  then  be  poured  off.  The  dissolvent 
speedily  evaporates,  leaving  the  constituent  parts  of  the  bitumen, 
each  of  which  should  be  weighed  so  as  to  determine  the  exact 
proportion.  The  bitumen  should  bo  heated  in  a  lead  bath  and 
tested  with  a  porcelain  or  Baumc  thermometer  to  428  degrees  Fabr, 
There  will  be  little  loss  by  evaporation  if  the  bitumen  is  good,  but 
if  bituminous  oil  is  present  the  loss  will  be  considerable.  Gritted 
mastic  should  be  heated  to  450  degrees  Fahr.  The  limestone  should 
be  next  examined.  If  the  powder  is  white  and  soft  to  the  touch,  it 
is  a  good  component  part  of  asphrtli;  but  if  rough  and  dirty,on 
being  tested  with  reagents  it  will  be  found  to  contain  iron  pyrites, 
wlicatea,  clay,  etc.  Some  bituminous  rocks  are  of  a  spongj'  or  hygro- 
metrical  nature;  thus,  as  an  analysis  which  merely  gives  so  much 
bitumen  and  so  much  limestone  may  mislead,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  the  quality  of  the  limestone  and  of  the  bitumen." 

The  Europetin  bituminous  limestone  appears  like  a  fine-grained 
jc,  friable  in  Bummer,  hard  in  winter.  AVhen  heated  to  50  or  (JO 
degi:eeB  (centigrade)  it  can  be  crashed  between  the  fingers,  and  if 
exposed  for  several  hours  to  a  fierce  sun  it  cniml)leH  into  unctuous 
brown  powder.  Examined  under  the  microscope  it  is  found  to 
consist  of  minute  calcareous  grains,  each  covered  with  a  thin  film 
f  bitumen  which  causes  them  to  adhere  together.  If  a  small  por- 
on  is  heated,  the  cementing  bitumen  is  melted  and  releases  the 
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solid  particles  from  a  loose  heap  of  a  deep  chocolate  color.  If 
this  powder  is  raised  to  175  or  213  degrees  Fahr.  and  rapidly  com- 
pressed in  a  mould,  it  will  regain,  in  cooling,  its  original  consistency 
in  the  new  form.  And  the  process  may  be  indefinitely  repeated, 
no  change  being  produced  by  melting,  followed  by  compression 
and  cooling. 

269.  The  best  material  used  by  the  "  Compagnie  G^nerale  des 
Asphaltes  de  France "  comes  from  the  Pyrimont  mines  of  the 
Seyssel  region  in  the  Department  of  Haute  Savoie  and  Litin, 
France.  The  workings  arc  in  great  part  subterranean  and  the 
deposit  lies  in  eight  superimposed  beds  separated  by  beds  of  white 
limestone.  One  of  these  bituminous  beds  lies  about  100  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Bhone  and  has  a  thickness  of  23  feet;  it  is  the 
largest  of  all  known  beds  of  this  material.  The  galleries  now 
driven  aggregate  about  seven  miles  in  length. 

270.  The  rock  is  extracted  in  a  temperature  ranging  from  53  to 
55  degrees  Fahr.,  and  it  is  relatively  hard.  This  desirable  quality 
can  be  increased  by  taking  it  outside  during  the  winter,  but  it  should 
not  even  then  be  exposed  to  the  sun.  Dynamite  or  gunpowder  is 
used  in  extracting  it,  the  latter  being  used  when  the  mass  is  com- 
pact, dry,  and  without  fissures.  As  the  rock  is  to  a  certain  degree 
plastic,  it  compresses  easily  and  does  not  work  well  with  the  more 
violent  and  quick  explosives.  On  the  other  hand,  dynamite  is 
effectively  used  in  the  wetter  parts  of  the  mine  and  in  places 
where  fissures  would  permit  the  slower-acting  gases  from  gonpow* 
der  to  escape  without  efficient  work. 

The  blocks  of  bituminous  rock  are  removed  outside  by  rail  and 
as  few  blocks  as  possible  are  piled  upon  one  car,  to  avoid  crashing 
under  the  effect  of  the  heat  of  the  sun.  This  crushing  is  undesir- 
able for  two  reasons :  first,  there  is  more  waste  in  the  transport  and 
handling;  and  secondly,  if  rain  falls  upon  a  pulverized  mass,  it  ab- 
sorbs water  rapidly  and  becomes  exceedingly  difficult  to  treat. 

271.  The  operations  preliminary  to  the  application  of  the  bitu- 
minous rock  to  the  street  surface  are:  (1)  The  extraction  and  (2) 
the  crushing  of  the  rock.  (3)  The  heating  of  the  powder.  (4) 
Transporting  the  heated  powder  to  the  street.  (5)  Spreading  it 
while  warm.     (6)  Ramming.    (T)  Rolling. 

272.  The  quarried  blocks  of  mineral  are  crashed  between 
toothed  cylinders,  revolving  at  unequal  spieeds»  which  redace  it  to 
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pieces  of  the  average  size  of  eggs.    Tliese  are  pulverized  in  "  Carr  '" 

nuichines,  wiiich  run  about  GUU  revolutions  per  miuute,  and  deliver 
it  ait  powder,  which  is  sifted  to  uniform  extreme  finenees.  This 
[lowder  is  heated  in  an  ajipiiratus  resembling  a  "  cotfee-roaster ;" 
therevcJvfng  cylinder  is  alxnit  GJ  feet  in  diameter  and  the  stime  in 
k'Ugth;  the  exterior  envelope  carries  a  chimney,  dispo8e<l  in  such 
fafihiou  that  the  heated  air  from  the  furuaee  pasaes  all  around  the 
cyhnder.  The  funmce  itself  is  movable  and  placed  immediately 
tjclow  the  cylinder,  and  rests  on  a  railway  so  that  it  ma}*  ho  run  out 
of  the  way.  The  moving  cylinder  is  mounted  U]H>n  au  axle  and 
supported  on  journals  in  the  enveloping  cylinder,  which  rests  upon 
four  etout  legs. 

273.  The  powder  is  put  into  the  roaster  by  means  of  a  hopper 
placed  opposite  a  central  hole  forming  an  annular  space  around 

Et^e  aile.  The  powder  falls  into  the  cylinder,  whicli  is  moving  very 
pelowly;  the  cylinder  is  pruvided  with  interior  blades  arranged  in  a 
■piral,  by  whicli  the  contents  are  lifted  up  lu  the  top  and  fall  in  a 
■hower  through  the  hot  air  in  the  cylinder,  until  it  is  thoroughly 
''"armed  both  by  this  action  and  by  contact  with  the  hat  sides  of 
the  cylinder.  As  the  movement  of  the  cylinder  is  perfectly  regular, 
j^^i^  powder  remains  on  tlie  bla<ies  only  a  determinable  time,  and 
l*>e  entire  mass  has  imparted  to  it  a  uniform  tem|)erature.  The 
apparatus  used  on  the  work  of  the  city  of  Paris  heat,  to  a  temj^era- 
ture  of  about  300  degrees  Fahr.,  about  IJOUO  pouiuls  of  powder 
*^  15  minutes. 

^Vhen  the  powder  is  sufficiently  heated  the  furnace  is  run  out 
^''om  under  it,  and  is  replaced  by  the  special  wagon  used-  for  trans- 
porting the  warm  powder  to  the  place  of  use,  into  which  the 
P^^der  falls  after  opening  a  gate  in  tht^  tidt^  of  the  cylinder. 

274.  Asphaltum  i(*  a  bnd  rondnctor  of  heat,  and  this  negative 
^^ahty  much  simplifies  the  difficulties  of  its  preparation,  and  per- 

^_  niite  the  material  to  be  heated  at  central  stations  and  conveyed  a 
^B^Huiderable  distance  before  it  will  fall  appreciably  in  temperature; 
^Hf^  fact,  the  powder  loaded  into  sheet-iron  carts  with  double  sides 
^"^d  cover  may  be  carried  from   IJ  to  OJ  miles  from  the  jilace  of 

^^*ting  to  the  place  of  use  without  losing  on  the  way  more  than 

*^  or  40  degrees  Fahr.  of  its  mean  temperature. 

275.  The  hot  material  is  emptied  out  on  the  concrete  fouuda- 
^'oti,  spread  by  hot  rakes  in  a  layer  of  sufficient  thickness  to  allow 
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for  compression  to  the  exact  finished  snrface  and  required  thick- 
ness, viz.,  about  3  inches  for  a  2-inch  coat. 

The  surface,  and  consequently  the  thickness,  is  regulated  by  a 
wooden  straight-edge  bearing  on  parallel  guides  set  at  the  required 
height  in  the  surface  of  the  concrete. 

276.  The  ramming  is  done  by  round  cast-iron  rams,  6  to  8 
inches  in  diameter,  which  are  used  by  fifteen  or  twenty  men, 
marching  side  by  side  and  vigorously  ramming  the  asphalt  while 
it  is  yet  hot.  After  a  few  minutes  a  roller  drawn  by  two  men  and 
heated  by  an  internal  furnace  gives  what  is  called  the  "  primary 
compression,"  the  normal  compression  being  effected  under  the 
traffic  by  the  carriage-wheels.  During  the  rolling  a  small  quantity 
of  hydraulic  cement  is  strewn  over  the  surface.  The  roUing  is  con- 
tinued until  the  asphalt  is  cold. 

The  bituminous  limestone  to  form  a  good  roadway  pavement 
should  contain  ft*om  9  to  10  per  cent  of  bitumen,  and  be  non-evap- 
orative at  428°  Fahr.  Limestones  containing  much  more  than  10 
per  cent  of  bitumen  become  soft  and  wavy  in  summer;  those  con- 
taining much  less  have  not  sufficient  binding  power  to  sustain 
heavy  traffic. 

277.  BituminouB  Limestoiie  PaToments  in  the  United  States. 
— About  55,000  square  yards  of  bituminous  limestone  pavement 
were  laid  in  Washington,  D.  C,  during  1876  and  1887,  and  about 
3000  square  yards  in  New  York  in  1883  or  1884;  nearly  all  of  this 
was  subsequently  taken  up  and  replaced  by  Trinidad  asphalt.     In 

1887  about  10,000  square  yards  were  laid  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  in 

1888  about  20,000  square  yaa-ds  in  St.  Augustine,  Florida;  and  in 
1890  40,000  square  yards  in  New  York  City,  The  total  amount  of 
bituminous  limestone  pavements  now  in  use  in  the  United  States 
is  estimated  at  75,000  square  yards. 

These  i)avements  are  composed  of  a  mixture  of  abont^three 
parts  of  bituminous  limestone  rock  from  Bagusa,  SicOy,  and  one 
part  of  a  similar  rock  from  Vorwohle,  Germany;  the  latter  is  a 
harder  rock  and  contains  less  bitumen  than  the  Sicilian. 

The  paving  mixture  contains  from  10  to  12  per  cent  of  bi- 
tumen, and  is  prepared  by  pulverizing  the  mixed  rock  and  heating 
it  to  a  temperature  of  about  100'  Fahr.  The  heated  powder  is  laid 
and  compressed  in  the  manner  described  under  European  Asphalt 
Pavements. 
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279.  Coal-tar  Favements. — The  wearing  etirfaoe  of  the  earlier 
paveinentfi  was  made  in  various  ways,  according  to  the  patent^  but 
eonaislud  t'sseiitiully  uf  small  gravel.,  saud,  and  Htoiie-dust,  cemented 
by  a  product  of  coal-tar.  In  the  later  puvemeuu  of  this  variet}'  a 
certain  proportion  of  bitumen  is  mixed  with  the  tar,  and  with  bene- 
ficial reBulU. 

Wherever  laid  in  the  United  States, coal-tar  pavements^  aa  arule, 
have  given  little  satisfaction,  their  failnre  being  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  volatile  oils  in  the  tar,  which  on  ejcposure  to  atniosjiheric 
inflaencc  slowly  oxidize  and  become  inert,  thua  destroying  the 
cementing  qualities  of  the  tar.  If  these  oils  are  removed  before 
the  tar  is  used  the  resulting  material  is  brittle,  and  soon  cntmbles 
to  pieces  after  being  laid.  Coal-tar  is  also  very  sensitive  to  heat :  in 
Bummer  it  is  soft,  in  winter  brittle.  On  account  of  these  defects, 
the  use  of  coal-tar  alone,  as  a  cementing  material  for  pavements, 
has  been  almost  entirely  abandoned. 

279.  Coal-tar  and  Asphalt. — To  overcome  the  defects  of  coal-tar 
when  used  alone,  the  practice  has  arisen  of  mixing  the  gas  tars  with 
bitumen,  and  this  has  been  successfal  in  pro[K)rtion  to  the  amount 
of  the  bitumen  nsed.  The  most  successful  pavement  of  this  char- 
acter is  that  known  as  the  '*  Vulcanite."  This  pavement  is  prepared 
OB  follows: 

280,  Filbert  Vulcanite  Asphalt  Pavement  as  laid  by  the 
ITational  Vulcanite  Company  of  New  Jersey. — The  jmvemeiit  is  H^ 
inches  in  thickness,  formed  as  follows:  The  wearing  surface  H 
inches  when  compacted,  and  a  bituminous  baae  and  binder  7  iiiches 
in  depth. 

The  base  is  composed  of  stone  broken  to  pass  through  a  3-inch 
ring.  It  is  spread  on  the  earth  surface,  previously  graded  to  receive 
it,  to  a  depth  of  5  inches,  theae  consolidated  with  a  steam  roller, 
after  jvhich  it  is  covere<l  with  a  hot  paving-cement  composed  of  No. 
4  tar  distillate  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  gallon  to  the  square 
yard  of  pavement. 

The  second  or  binder  course  is  composed  of  stone  broken  to  pass 
through  a  li-inch  ring, — the  stone  being  thoroughly  cleansed  and 
screened, — and  No.  4  tar  distillate.  The  stone  is  heated  by  passing 
through  revolving  heaters,  and  is  thoroughly  mixed  by  machinery 
with  the  distillate  in  the  proportion  of  one  gallon  of  distillate  to  one 
eublo  foot  of  stone. 
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The  binder  is  spread  upon  the  base  to  a  depth  of  two  inchea, 
and  is  immediately  rumoied  and  rolled  with  hand  and  steam  rollers 
while  hut  and  in  a  plastic  condition. 

The  wearing  aurface,  I J  inches  thick,  is  made  of  paving-cement, 
composed  of  25  per  cent  of  asphalt  and  75  per  cent  of  tar  distillate, 
and  clean  ehaqi  sand  and  stone  pulverized  to  pass  through  a  J-inch 
ring  in  the  propurtiun  of  two  parts  of  sand  to  one  part  of  stone. 

To  '21  cubic  feet  of  the  above  ingredients  are  added  one  peck  of 
hydraulic  cement,  one  quart  of  flour  of  t>ulphur,  and  two  quarts  of 
air-slaked  lime.  To  this  mixture  is  added  320  ixmnds  of  paving- 
cement. 

The  materials  above  described  are  heated  to  about  250  degrees 
Fahr.— tho  paving  cement  in  kettles,  the  sand,  stone,  etc.,  in  revolv- 
ing healers — then  thorouglily  mixed  by  machinery,  carried,  to  the 
street,  and  spread  on  tlie  binder  course  to  a  depth  of  two  inches. 
WhOe  hot  and  plastic  it  is  rolled'with  a  steam  roller,  hydraalio 
cement  being  dusted  over  the  surface.  The  rolling  is  continued 
until  the  roller  ceases  to  leave  an  impreasion  on  the  surface. 

281.  Advantagesof  Coal-tar  and  Asphalt  or  Distillate  Pavement, 
(l)  It  is  cheap. 

('i)  Its  surface  is  more  granular  and  less  slippery  than  asphalt. 

(3)  The  binder  binds  the  bise  and  wearing  surface  firmly 
together  and  eliminates  to  a  great  extent  the  faults  of  weather 
cracks  and  wavo-surfaces, 

(4)  It  can  be  biid  from  curb  to  curb,  as  it  will  not  "rot"  in  the 
gutters  as  doBs  the  asphalt. 

(5)  Pavements  constructed  of  carefully  selected  and  combined 
materiiils  and  properly  luid  will  cost  but  little,  if  any,  more  than 
the  asjyhalt  for  nminlcnance. 

282.  Defects  of  Coal-tar  and  Asphalt  Pavement. 

(1)  The  wearing  surface  cout^it^tti  of  75  per  cent  of  ooal-tary 
which  material  can  rarely  be  obtained  of  uniform  quality. 

(2)  The  wearing  surface,  being  only  IJ  inches  thick,  requires 
renewal  at  frequent  intervals. 

(3)  The  pavement  is  not  bo  pleasing  to  tho  eye  as  aapludt  in 
color. 

(4)  The  use  of  the  bituminous  biise  gives  rise  to  many  per- 
plexing problems  in  the  grade  of  the  streets  on  which  it  is  used,  dne 
to  the  fact  that  the  base,  the  binder,  and  the  wearing  surface  co- 
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alesce  so  aa  to  form  h  solid  mass.  The  wear  ont  he  anrfaoe  is  never 
qnite  uniform  j  and  wbou  the  hinder  or  baue  bouomes  oipoB4»d  on  the 
mrtBt  travellod  part  of  the  street,  the  pavement  near  the  gutter  may 
"be  worn  Init  elightly.  To  resurface  properly,  the  rcmuauta  of  the 
old  surface  should  be  removed,  and  the  new  aurfaoe  laid  directly 
uj)on  the  hinder.  It  is,  however,  imj)racticuhle  to  strip  a  coal-tar 
surfjwe.  It  may  be  broken  by  the  pick  and  bar,  but  it  breaks  as 
readily  in  the  bane  or  binder  as  at  the  original  line  of  demarcation. 
In  fact,  there  ia  no  t*ufh  line.  The  practice  is  to  cut  out  what  may 
be  neoeasary  near  the  curb  and  put  a  new  surface  on  the  roadway 
it  stands.  The  result  ia  to  raise  the  level  of  the  roadway  at  every 
urfacing,  or,  if  the  original  level  at  the  curb  be  maintained  by  the 
methiKl  of  cutting  out  us  stilted,  to  increase  the  crown  of  the  street; 
but  as  such  pavements  will  not,  as  a  mle,  require  resurfacing  at 
more  frequent  inter\'ala  than  every  fifteen  years,  and  as  the  surfac- 
ing should  not  raise  the  level  more  than  one-half  inch,  the  upward 
growth  will  not  exceed  :U  inehcB  per  century. 

283.  Asphalt  and  Coal-tar  or  Distillate  PavementB  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  (Extract  from  the  Rei>ort  of  Capt.  E.  Griffin,  United 
States  Engineei-s,  Assistant  to  the  Engineer  OommiKHJoners,  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1887.) — During  the  year  18S6-188T  six  per 
etmi  of  the  new  pavements  laid  was  sheet  coal-tar  distillate.  As 
this  is  the  Grst  year  since  the  organization  of  the  present  form  of 
District  government  tliat  coal-tar  distillate  pavements  have  been 
laid  in  the  streets  of  AVaahington,  a  few  words  in  this  connection 
will  not  be  inappropriate.  Previous  to  1878,  745,305  square  yards 
of  coal-tiir  pavements  of  various  kinds  were  laid  at  prices  ranging 
from  $1.74  to  $3.70  per  square  yard.  Many  of  these  pavements 
proved  unreliable,  either  through  inherent  defects  in  the  materials 
used  or  faulty  metiiods  of  mixing  and  laying.  Some  went  to  pieces 
in  a  few  years,  and  others  deteriorated  so  rapiiUy  as  to  soon  jjlace 
the  annual  cost  of  maintenance  at  excessively  high  figures.  Of  the 
BO-oidlod  Evans  pavement  IU0,GG3  square  yards  were  laid,  mostly  in 
1873.  When  only  two  years  old  nearly  all  these  jMivenients  were 
a*Burfaced  at  an  avenige  cost  of  $1.09  per  sqnare  yard. 

284.  As  late  as  1877  Lieutenant  Hoxie  estimated  twenty  cents 
per  yard  per  annum  ns  the  cost  of  maintaining  coal-tar  pavements, 

285.  The  average  annual  expenditure  for  maintenance  of  coal- 
tar  pavements  for  the  fifteen  years  ending  June  1, 188G.  has  been  T^ 
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cents  per  square  yard.  Of  the  Evans  pavement,  loT,324  sqHBro 
yards  were  resurfaced  by  Scharf  witliin  two  years  aft«r  being  laid, 
and  virtually  became  Scharf  piivements.  Considering  them  as  sach, 
the  mean  iiverage  iinniml  expenditure  for  nuiintenance  was  5^  cents 
per  aqnuro  yard.  For  the  first  five  years  the  annual  average  was 
3yV  cents;  for  the  second  five  years,  G  cents;  for  the  last  five  years, 
Qfjj  cents. 

286.  *•  That  a  durable  coal-tar  pavement  can  be  laid  is  proven 
by  the  fact  that  the  158,595  square  yards  of  vulcanite  pavements 
have  only  averaged  il^\  cents  per  square  yard  per  annum  for  four- 
teen years*  maintenance,  the  average  being  -^  cents  per  yard  for 
the  tirj't  five  years,  4,^  cents  for  the  second  five  years,  and  4  cents 
for  the  last  four  years. 

287.  The  return  to  the  coal-tar  distillate  pavements  was  virtu- 
ally forced  upon  the  commissioners  by  the  clause  in  the  appropria- 
tion not  fur  1S8IJ-7  whicdi  *' provided "  that  under  tliia  act  no 
contract  shall  be  made  for  making  or  repairing  concrete  or  asplialt 
pavements  at  a  higher  price  than  ^'l.OO  per  square  yanl  for  a  quality 
equal  to  the  best  laid  in  the  District  ]triorto  July  1, 1SS6,  and  with. 
same  deptii  of  base. 

288.  No  bids  were  received  for  asphalt  pavements  in  response 
to  proposuls  advertised  for  under  this  act,  so  a  return  to  distillate 
jiavements  was  made. 

289.  In  188«  bids  for  a  modified  asphalt  pavoment  werereceivoA^ 
and  contracts  have  been  made  to  lay  ^l  large  proportion  of  th^<^e!» 
streets  with  it  during  the  present  year.  This  modified  aspha^^^^fc 
pavement  consists  of  a  4-iuch  bituminous  base,  1^  inch  bind^^^-r 
course,  with  a  wearing  surface  of  lA  inches  of  Trinidad  asphi 
instead  of  1^  inches  of  coaJ-tar  distillate  composition. 

290.  ''Another  modifuiation  of  the  standard  asphalt  pavem^ 
was  laid  iu  Washington  last  yeft^.  This  consists  of  a  base  o^ 
inches  of  hydi'iiulic  Lioncrcte,  U  inches  of  bituminous  binder,  a. ~ 
1^  inches  of  asphalt  wearing  surface-coat.  This  is  iu  every  resp'^ 
a  most  excellent  pavehient.  and  more  of  ii  would  be  laid,  onlv  *: 
contractorrt  refuse  to  lay  it  for  Itiss  than  $2.lu  per  square  ya:ri.  em, 
as  the  law  proliibits  the  payment  of  moj-y  than  *^.0o  its  use  l^ 
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to  be  discontinued."  (Report  of  Caiit.  T.  \\,  Symons,  United  St«.«--€» 
Engineers,  Assistant  to  the  Engineer  Commissioners  of  the  Distx^ici 
of  Columbia  in  1889.) 


291.  Specifications  for  Coal-tar  Distillate  Pavement — Coal-tar 

difltillato  pavement  will  consist  of  a  base  and  Mruler  of   4J  inches 

in  depth  whoii  conipaclo^t  iind  a  wearing  surface  of  1*  inches  in 

thickness  when  comimcted.     The  space  over  which  the  pavement 

is  to  be  laid  will  be  excavated  to  the  depth  of  G  inches  below  the 

t<^l>  of  the  surface  of  the  pavement  when  conipleteth     Any  objec- 

tioiiable  or  unsuitable  material  below  the  bed  must  be  removed  and 

the  spaces  filled  with  clean  gravel  or  sand  well  rammed.    The  bed 

will  then  be  trimmed  so  as  to  be  exactly  parallel  to  the  surface  of 

the  new  pavement  when  completed,  and  the  culire  roadbed  will  bo 

thoronghly  rolled  with  a  heavy  steam  roller.   Upon  this  foundation 

w"!!!  be  laid  the  base  and  binder,  4^  inches  in  thickness,  in  the 

following  manner: 

Sa^e. — The  base  will  be  composed  of  clean  broken  stouo  that 
"Will  pass  through  a  3-inch  ring,  well  rammed  and  rolled  with  a 
•team  roller  to  a  depth  of  4  ini-hen,  and  tiioroughly  coated  with 
No.  lA  coal-tar  paving-cement  in  the  proportion  of  about  1  gallon 
^^  the  square  yard  of  base. 

JUtififir,~-T]\e  second  or  hinder  course  will  be  composed  of  clean 
'broken  stone,  thoroughly  screened,  not  exceeding  li  inches  in  the 
largest  dimension,  and  No.  4  coal-tar  paving-cement.  The  stone 
*'ill  be  heated  to  a  temperature  between  TM)  and  250  degrees  Fahr., 
"V  passing  through  revolving  heaters  and  thoroughly  mixed  by 
^acliinery,  with  the  paving-cement  in  about  the  proportion  of  1 
S'^llon  of  No.4  tar  to  1  cubic  foot  of  stone.  It  will  be  hauled  upon  the 
^*^>"k,  spread  upon  the  base  course  at  least  5  inclies  thick,  and  im- 
'***''<liately  rammed  and  rolled  with  hand  and  steam  rollers  while  in 
*  "ot  plastic  condition. 

IVearirtg  Surface. — The  wearing  surface  will  be  composed  of  the 
^^llowing  materials  in  the  given  proportions: 

Per  eenc. 

Cl<:au  »hBn>Ba"d 63  to  08 

Broken  stone  or  rock-dust S8to38 

pAvlD^'CemenL 13  to  15 

Hydmiilic  cement 0.9 

Stukcd  Uine 0.15 

Vlour  of  sulphur 0.1 

The  sand  shall  be  clean,  sharp  river  sand,  free  from  clay,  and 
^^   Buch  size  that  not  more  than  20  per  cent  shall  be  retained  upon 
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a  sieve  of  twenty  meshefl  to  the  inch  and  not  more  than  five  per 
cent  shall  pa«8  through  a  sieve  of  TO  meshes  to  the  inch,  about  60 
per  cent  to  be  coarser  than  40  nieshea  to  the  inch.  The  broken 
stone  or  stone-dust  sliall  be  the  residue  from  the  crushing  of  stone 
from  the  base  and  binder  which  pafises  a  sieve  of  not  more  than  6 
nie^hea  to  the  inch. 

The  pAving-cenieat  shall  1)6  composed  of  fine  Trinidad  asphalt, 
twenty-five  to  thirty  parts;  No.  4  coal-tar  paving-cement,  seventy- 
five  to  seventy  parts.  The  refined  asphalt  must  contain  at  least  00 
per  cent  of  pure  bituminous  matter,  soluble  in  carbon  hinulphide. 
The  No.  4  conl-tar  paving-cement  must  correspond  to  a  standard  to 
be  fumisheil  by  tlie  engineer,  and  be  free  from  excess  of  sooty  mat- 
ter, nnphthitline  and  creosote  oils.  Tiie  hydraulic  cement,  lime,  and 
sulphur  must  be  of  the  best  commercial  <|uality. 

The  materials  for  the  wearing  surface  will  be  heated  to  not  over 
26  degrees  Fahr.,  the  paving-cement  in  kettles,  the  sand  and  stone- 
dust  in  revolving  heaters.  To  the  latter  the  hydraulic  eement»lime, 
and  Biilphur  will  bi'  added  cold  in  the  sand-box  before  going  to  the 
mixer.  They  will  be  thoroughly  mixed  by  approved  machinery, 
and  the  mixture  carried  upon  the  work,  where  it  will  l>e  s]»read  ujkhi 
the  binder  rdiirae  2  inches  thick  with  hot  iron  rakes  and  other 
suitable  appliances,  and  immediately  compacted  with  hot  tamping- 
irons  and  liaiid  and  steam  rollers,  while  in  a  hot  and  plastic  stat'O. 
in  !!prcadijig  the  material  the  joints  nre  to  be  diagonal  to  the  line 
of  the  street.  The  surface  will  be  finished  with  a  dusting  of  dry- 
hydraulic  cement  rolled  in.  In  cool  weather  or  when  ordered  the 
carts  carrying  the  mixture  are  to  be  ])rotected  with  oanvaa  covore. 

The  pavement  so  constructed  must  l>e  a  solid  mass  <»  inches 
thick,  and  must  be  thoroughly  rolled  and  cross-rolled  until  it  has 
become  hiird  and  solid.  The  relative  proportions  of  the  component 
materials  will  be  changed  upon  the  order  of  the  engineer,  as  occa- 
sion shall  recjuire. 

All  materials,  as  well  as  the  plant  and  methods  of  mannfactnre, 
will  be  subject  to  the  insjwction  and  approval  of  the  enginet^r. 

The  degree  of  fineness,  both  of  sund,  stone-<iust,  and  powdered 
limestone,  will  be  determined  by  testing  with  screens  as  follows: 
The  powdered  ciirbonato  of  lime  will  be  of  such  degree  of  fineness 
that  16  per  cent  of  weight  shall  l>e  an  impalpable  powder  of  liraeetone^ 
aud  the  whole  of  it  shall  pass  a  No.  26  screen.    The  sand  will  be 
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of  such  fiiae  that  no  more  than  50  per  cent  of  it  will  pass  a  No.  80 
screen,  and  the  whole  of  it  eliall  pass  a  No.  20  screen.  The  broken 
Btone  or  stone-dust  shall  bo  the  residue  from  the  cniBhing  of  stone 
from  the  base  and  binder  which  passes  a  sieve  of  not  more  than  G 
meshes  to  the  inch. 

Gutters,  wherever  directed*  will  be  granite-block  or  briek^of  sur-h 
width  as  may  be  directed,  laid  upon  a  hydraulic  base  of  not  less  than 
4  inches  in  thickness,  in  accordance  with  the  specifications  for 
granite-block  pavenieut  or  brick  gutters. 

292.  Asphalt-block  Pavements.  —  These  blocks  are  made  of 
crashed  limestone,  in  size  from  i  inch  to  dust,  mixed  with  10  per 
cent  of  aaphaltic  cement.  As  the  mi.^ture  leaves  the  mixing  ap- 
paratus it  piii»seR  into  a  press  not  unlike  a  brick-machine,  and  is 
there  monlded  and  compressed  into  blocks  4  x  5  x  12  inches  and 
6  X  8  X  *^1^  inches  in  size;  the  larger  blocks  weigh  22  lbs.,  and  the 
smaller  14  lbs.  These  blocks  are  cooled,  andean  than  be  handled  at 
any  ordinary  temperatures.  They  are  laid  on  the  street  in  the  same 
manner  as  stone-blocks,  to  form  a  pavement.  They  have  the  ad- 
Yantage  over  any  monolithic  or  "  sheet "  pavement  of  being  made 
at  a  factory,  whence  they  can  be  transported  to  the  {wint  wliere 
required,  and  laid  by  ordinary  paviors  without  the  aid  of  skilled 
labor;  whereas  sheet  pavements  require  special  machinery  and 
skilled  labor  in  each  city  where  they  are  laid.  The  asphaltic  blocks 
are  also  much  smoother  and  less  noisy  than  stone-block  pavements, 
and  they  are  practically  water-proof,  because  the  joints  are  so  nar- 
row, that  under  the  sun's  heat  and  the  traftic  the  asphalt  oements 
the  blocks  together. 

293.  It  has  been  found  impossible  to  use  sand  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  these  blocks,  as  it  cuts  the  moulds;  hence  limestone  is 
used  to  form  the  body  of  the  block,  and  this  wears  rapidly  under 
traffic. 

On  residence  streets,  however,  where  the  traffic  is  light,  they  have 
given  great  satisfaction,  and  more  than  l,5t>0,0(K)  square  yards  of 
them  have  been  laid  during  the  hi*«t  twelve  years. 

294.  Asphalt-block  Pavement  in  Washington,  D.  C. — Quite  a 
large  (Unount  of  this  pavement  was  laid  in  the  year  1888-9. 

ii6.  Asphalt  blocks  do  not  make  a  suitable  pavement  for  nar- 
t«w,  W^lMnivelled  streets,  for  the  geneml  surface  o€  a  street  con- 
taining railway  tracks  or  for  streets  of  hea^7  traffic.    Whenever  laid 
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on  Auoh  streeta,  thuy  hare  heretofore  failed  to  show  the  requisite 
endurance.  They  are  only  recommended  for  residence  streets  und 
streets  of  light  tralHc.  In  such  locations  they  make  an  excellent 
pavement,  smooth,  durable,  clean,  healthy,  and  pleasing  in  ap- 
pearance. 

296.  Specification!  for  Lapng  Compressed-aBphalt  Blocks.  — 
Upon  the  soil-bed,  previously  compacted  by  rolling  and  ramming, 
u  layer  of  bank  gravel,  screened  from  all  jwbbles  measuring  more 
than  one  and  one-half  (IJ)  inches  in  their  largest  dimensions,  will 
be  laid  of  such  depth  aa  to  give  five  (i>)  inches  in  thickness  when 
compacted  by  rolling  and  ramming.  Upon  the  gravel  will  bo 
spread  a  layer  of  fine  sharp  sand  two  (Q)  inches  in  thickness,  to 
serve  as  a  bed  for  the  blocks,  which  will  be  laid  directly  upon  and 
embedded  in  it  with  close  joints.  Speciid  care  will  be  observed  to 
make  the  surface  of  the  sand  exactly  parallel  to  the  surface  nf  the 
pavement  when  completed.  The  blocks  shall  be  laid  by  the 
pavers  standing  or  kneeling  upon  the  blocks  already  laid,  and  not 
upon  the  bed  of  sand. 

The  blocks  shall  be  laid  with  their  length  at  right  angles  to  Uie 
axis  of  the  street;  each  course  will  be  formed  with  blocks  of  a  uni- 
form width  and  depth.  The  blocks  shall  l)e  so  laid  that  all  longi- 
tudinal joints  shall  be  broken  by  a  lap  of  at  least  four  (4)  inches. 
Each  course  of  blocks  will  be  driven  against  Iho  course  preceding 
it  by  a  heavy  wooden  maul,  in  order  to  make  the  latend  joints  as 
tight  as  possible.  The  longitudiual  joints  will  be  closed  by  pre&sing 
on  a  lever  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  course  adjoining  the  curb,  and 
keying  with  a  block  cut  to  the  required  size.  When  laid,  the 
blocks  will  be  immediately  covered  with  clean,  fine  sand  entirely 
free  from  loam  or  earthy  matter,  perfectly  dry,,  and  screened 
through  a  screen  having  20  meshes  to  the  inch.  The  blocks  will 
then  be  nimmed  by  placing  an  iron  pinto,  00  inches  by  fi  inches, 
and  1  inch  thick,  over  fonr  blocks,  and  striking  on  the  plate  with  a 
rammer  weighing  not  less  than  45  lbs.  The  ramming  will  ho  con- 
tinned  until  the  blocks  reach  a  firm,  unyielding  bod  and  present  a 
uniform  surface,  with  the  required  grade  and  trown.  Any  lack  of 
uniformity  in  the  surface  must  be  corrected  by  taking  np  the 
blocks,  increasing  the  sand  bedding,  and  n*laying  them.  When  tho 
ramming  is  com2)loted^  a  sufl^cient  amount  of   fine,  dry  sand,  as 
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ftbove  described,  will  be  spread  over  the  surface  and  swept  luto  the 
joints. 

296a.  The  cost  of  construction  aud  maintenaucciglcesthau  that 
of  the  standard  asphalt.  Tho  blocks  cost  about  ^6U  per  lOOtl  or 
%\M  per  square  yard,  I.  o.  b.  at  the  factory.  Sand-rubbed  blocks 
cost  about  proper  1000. 

TABLE  XXXVI. 

Extent  and  Cost  of  AepUALT-BLocK    Pavemejtts  nr  some  of  the 
pRiscrPAL  Cirrea  of  the  United  States  in  18W). 


CIElM. 


PhiMelphin.  Pa... 
^VtohinguiD.  D.  C. 

t'lnnieD,  N   J 

tWeago.  Ill 

TrenU)!!.  N.  J 

Schcneciady,  N.  T. 


Oo*t  of  Constraction 
per  square  yard. 


$3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.50 


297.  American    Bituminous-rock    Pavements, — Beds    of    Band- 
Mono  rock  impregnated  with  bitumen  are  found  in  many  places 

the  United  States,  but  it   ia  only  within  tho  last  few  years 
^9i  it  has  come  into  use  as  a  paving  material.    San  Francisco, 
►8  Angeles,  and  other  cities  now  have  several  miles  of  tliis  pave- 
ment 

298.  The  rock  is  quarried,  broken  into  fragmcntB.,  heated,  and 
^h\h  hot  taken  to  the  street  and  compressed  by  rolling  and 
imping. 

299.  The  reports  concerning  tho  durability  of  these  pavements 
-^    conflicting.    A  claim  is   made  that   pavements  made  of  this 

iai(jrinl  15  years  ago  and  used  under  heavy  trafiio  have  recently 
3n  removed  and  found  to  havfj  lost  very  little  either  in  weight 
thickness.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  that  these  pave- 
ments ore  soft;   that  wheels  and   horses  sink  into   them  quite 
[^ply,  but  these  marks  appear  to  be  more  or  less  obliterated  by 
'c  Tiext  passing  vehicle. 

The  grannhir  nature  of  these  pavements  renders  them  less 
'ip|)ery  than  the  ordinary  asphalt  pavements.  They  also  possess 
^*ie  quality  of  resisting  disintegration  by  moisture.  It  is  also 
^liiimed  that  these  pavements  stand  Pfiually  well  the  high  tern- 
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pcrature  of  tho  interior  cities  and  the  cold,  damp  atmosphere  o{ 

the  CQA&t. 

300.  Cost  of  Conttmotion. — Tho  coet  of  constniotiou  in  the 
WoM  i8  leRfi  than  that  of  tht*  siiuidard  iis])haltj  the  average  be:ng 
about  **3.*)0  per  sqnare  yanl,  indiuling  a  <l-inch  concrete  base  In 
the  Eastern  cities  there  is  hut  little  difference  in  their  cost. 

301.  Cost  of  Maiateuance — As  none  of  these  pavements  has 
been  laid  on  a  large  scale  far  longer  than  three  years,  nothing  c^n 
be  said  as  to  their  coat  for  maintenance. 

302.  One  ton  of  the  bitnminous  rock  will  form  10  square  yards 
of  pavement  1  inches  thick. 

303.  Specifications  for  Bituminous-rock  Pavexnonts. — The  man- 
ner of  laying  the  bituminous  rock  is  left  to  the  contractor^  except 
in  the  following  particulars: 

The  bituminous  rock  used  for  the  paving  must  contain  not  less 
than  7  nor  more  than  13  per  cent  of  its  weight  of  bitumen. 

The  powdered  rock  shall  be  prepared  at  u  uniform  temporatnre 
in  suitable  boilers. 

Ten  days  before  the  award  of  contracts  bidders  must  dej>06it  in 
the  office  of  the  engineer  samples  of  the  bituminous  rock  M'hich 
they  propose  to  use.  Each  sample  shall  bear  the  bidder's  name 
and  the  name  of  the  place  where  obtained.  All  materials  uiMd 
must  conform  to  tho  samples  so  de[>08itcd.  If  other  utateriul  is 
wished  to  be  used^  samples  of  them  must  be  deposited  and  acceptud 
by  the  en^neer. 

The  udphult  coveriug,  when  completed,  is  to  have  a  thiokDesB 
of  at  least  2  inches,  everywhere  equally  firm  and  compact,  and 
jointing  closely  to  the  curb  of  the  sidewalks,  gutter-<:over8,  etc., 
and  the  surface  must  in  every  place  coufonu  to  the  prescribi^d 
longitudinal  transverse  profiles. 

Layituj  the  Aaphalt, — The  asphalt  is  to  be  laid  in  dry  weather^ 
Work  must  not  be  carried  on  during  rains  or  snowstorms.  Only 
on  the  special  permission  of  the  engineer  may  the  asphalt  be  laid 
on  the  concrete,  which  is  to  be  thoroughly  cleaned  of  earth,  dirt, 
and  loose  substances  of  all  kinds.  If  the  cleaning  reveals  any  soft 
or  injured  places  in  the  concrete,  they  are  tn  be  chiselled  out  and 
dlled  with  new  concrete  containing  a  greater  proportion  of  cement. 
This  is  not  to  be  coTered  over  until  it  has  set 

All  possible  meosaree  must  be  token  to  prevent  the  cooling 
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of  t  lie  asphiilt  powder  while  being  Crtrried  to  the  place  where  it  is 
to  l>«  laid.  Wliile  the  hut  powder  is  being  spread  out  and  before 
the  commencemont  of  the  tamping  and  rolling,  the  greatest  ejire 
maet  be  exercised  in  removing  all,  even  the  smallest,  foreign 
Wlica,  such  as  stones,  paper,  wood,  straw,  leaves,  cigar-stumps, 
etc.^  and  no  one  shall  be  allowed  to  throw  such  hodiee  on  the 
worlc.  Moreover,  the  carts  in  which  the  asphalt  is  to  be  moved 
must  be  carefully  cleaned  after  each  use.  The  engineer  has  the 
riglit  to  require  proofs  of  their  cleanliness,  and  to  require  a  second 
cleatiing  under  supervision. 

303a.  American  Asphaltum. — There  are  many  locabties  in  tho 
ITnited  States  where  deposits  of  asphaltum  or  natural  bitumen 
similar  to  those  of  Trinidad,  Venezuela,  etc.,  are  found.  These  de- 
posits vary  in  extent  from  mere  patches  to  upwards  of  a  hundred 
Aoresy  and  range  in  dej>th  from  a  thin  crust  to  several  feet. 

The  origin  of  these  de}>osits  is  found  in  ** springs''  from  which 
the  mineral  pitch  exudes  of  about  the  consistency  of  thick  molasses. 
The  flow  from  thcfic  springs  has  in  the  course  of  time  sprf^ad  over 
*^he  surrounding  surface  and  become  solidified  by  the  evaporation 
of  the  lighter  oils. 

These  deposits  are  generally  quite  pure,  containing  from  80  to 
^^'2  per  cent  of  bitumen. 

These  asphaltums  are  extracted  and  re&ued  in  a  manner  similar 
^o  that  described  under  Trinidad  asphaltum,  but  the  paving-cement 
*8  iluiud  or  softened  by  the  addition  of  natural  maltha  or  eemi- 
hquid  asphaltum,  instead  of  t>y  residuum  oil. 

The  paving  mixture  is  prepared  of  the  same  materials  and  in 
^lie  niaaner  described  under  Trinidad  and  Berniudoz  Asphaltums. 
The  present  useful  suurcea  of  these  asphaltums  are  Utah  and 
^^fomia.     The  price  of  the  refined  asphalt  f.  u.  b.  at  the  mines 
^  about  ^5.00  per  ton. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

BRICK  PAVEMENTS. 

304.  Bbick,  although  one  of  the  oldest  materials  used  for 
paving,  was  not  employed  for  this  purpose  in  the  United  States 
until  about  twenty  years  ago.  The  first  brick  pavement  laid  in  the 
United  States  was  in  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  in  18T2.  Since  then  the 
use  of  brick  as  a  paving  material  has  extended  over  a  wide  section 
of  country;  and  in  localities  with  moderate  traflBc  such  pavements 
appear  to  give  satisf^tion. 

305.  The  advantages  of  brick  pavements  may  be  stated  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Ease  of  traction. 

(3)  Good  foothold  for  horses. 

(3)  Not  disagreeably  noisy. 

(4)  Yields  but  little  dust  and  mud. 

(5)  Adapted  to  all  grades. 

(6)  Easily  repaired. 

(7)  Easily  cleaned. 

(8)  But  slightly  absorbent. 

(9)  Pleasing  to  the  eye. 

(10)  Expeditiously  laid. 

(11)  Durable  under  moderate  traflBc. 

Brick  pavements  will  be  found  in  many  localities  to  be  superior 
to  wood  or  broken  stone,  and  in  many  cities  and  towns  will  bo 
found  superior  to  stone  blocks. 

306.  The  Defects  of  Brick  Favements. — The  principal  defects  of 
brick  pavements  arise  from  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  quality  of  the 
bricks  and  the  liability  of  incorporating  in  the  pavement  bricks  of 
too  soft  or  porous  structure,  which  crumble  under  the  action  of 
traffic  or  frost. 

The  employment  of  unsuitable  brick  is  liable  to  be  fostered  by 
a  popular  desire  to  help  a  local  industry  without  due  regard  to  the 
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quality  of  the  local  clays  for  the  manufactnre  of  good  paving  brick. 
This  circumstance,  together  with  the  conipiirutivc  case  with  which 
contractors  who  have  little  experience  oanhid  on  this  clasa  of  work, 
auil  the  difticulty  of  rejecting  the  lowest  hid  by  locjil  authorities^ 
will  in  many  j)lace8  result  in  the  failure  of  the  brick  pavements. 
If  cities,  however,  in  making  contracts  for  brick  pavemeute,  will 
keep  thcso  contingencies  in  mind,  and  as  far  a&  possible  exercise 
discrimination  in  selecting  bricka  nnulo  especially  for  this  purpose 
and  contractore  interested  in  making  these  [>avementa  j^'^^P^^^^'') 
then  the  development  of  a  great  industry  may  be  anticipated. 

307.  Durability. — Brick  has  been  used  for  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred years  in  the  NetJierlands,  and  pavements  laid  half  a  oentnry 
ago  are  still  in  good  condition.  There  are  several  brick  pavonienta 
in  the  United  States  from  ten  to  eighteen  years  old  which  are 
still  in  goml  condition, 

308.  The  general  exj>erience  with  pavements  formed  of  snitable 
brick,  laid  on  an  unyielding  foundation,  with  the  joints  filled  with 
bituminous  or  Portland-ceniont  grout,  is  that  they  furnish  a  smooth 
and  durable  Biirfare,  well  atlaptcd  to  moderate  traffic. 

309.  Failures  of  the  earlier  pavements  are  frequently  reported. 
These  pavements  were  generally  constructed  on  defective  founda- 
tions, and  with  the  ordinary  building  bricks  of  the  locality.  Such 
failures  are  the  result  of  overhaste  in  the  selection  of  the  material, 
and  poor  foundations. 

310.  The  dnral)iljty  of  the  bricka  seems  to  depend  (1)  on  the 
clay  from  which  they  are  made  being  practically  free  from  lime; 
(•^)  on  the  thorough  grinding  and  mixing  of  the  clay,  bo  as  to  have 
no  lumps  in  the  bricks;  (IJ)  njjon  the  bricka  being  thoroughly  an- 
nealed. 

311.  The  brick  pavements  at  The  Hague,  Holland,  are  made  of 
a  hard-burned  brick  8.GG8  inches  by  4.33  inches  wide  and  2.16 
inches  thick.  They  are  laid  on  a  sand  foundation  T.83  inches  deep, 
with  very  little  clay.    Joints  are  laid  as  close  as  possible. 

The  Hague  is  a  city  of  residences,  and  street  traffic  is  very  light. 
Amsterdam  is  paved  almost  entirely  with  brick.  The  road  from 
Utrecht  to  Connighem,  twenty-seven  miles,  is  jiaved  with  brick. 

312.  Bricks  are  suceesefully  used  in  Rotterdam,  which  is  a  com* 
mercial  city.  Two  classes  of  bri<!k  arc  used — one  made  from  local 
clays,  and  the  other  a  scoria  brick,  manufactured  by  theTeea  Scoria 


Brick  Company,  of  England.     The  locwl  bricks  are  preferred  for 
light  traffic,  and  for  medium  traffic  the  ucoria  bricks, 

313.  Size  and  Shape  of  Bricks. — Bricks  aru  po^&iug  through  an 
ordeal  similar  to  that  through  whicli  wood  for  paving  passed  many 
years  ago,  with  practically  the  same  results,  viz.,  that  with  a  proper 
foundation  neither  odd  sha|>e8,  grooves,  lugs,  nor  otlier  devices  are 
weeessarv  or  beneficial.  Experience  showH  that  the  most  economi- 
cal and  desirable  size  for  living  bricks  is  that  of  the  standard 
baildiog  brick.  Bricks  of  this  size  can  be  made  more  cheaply^ 
burned  more  uniformly,  and  those  which  are  unsuitable  for  jmving 
can  be  utilized  for  building  purposes,  which  would  be  imprac-ticable 
vjth  odd  shapes.  The  imperfect  ones  of  said  8ha]>e8  or  ]>eculiar 
lorm  are  so  much  waste  material, and  the  cost  of  their  manufacture 
most  l»^  added  to  the  price  of  the  good  ones  in  order  to  protect  the 
muiinfacturer  from  loss.  Moreover,  with  irregular  siiies  and  odd 
flbapcs  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  towns  emjiloying  brick  pave- 
ments to  keep  a  large  stock  of  the  different  bricks  on  hand  to  make 
repjiirs,  which  would  be  expensive  and  troublesome 

314.  <iaality  of  Bricks. — The  (pialities  essential  to  a  good 
P*ving  brick  are  the  same  as  for  any  other  paving  material,  viz., 
^ttnlntjss.  toughness,  and  ability  to  resist  the  disintegrating  effects 
of  water  and  frost.  As  with  other  materials,  porous  brick  are  unfit 
^or  paving. 

These  qualities  are  not  obtained,  as  is  oommonly  supposed,  by 
^trifying  the  bricks:  in  fuct  tlie  application  of  the  term  vitrified  to 
Paring  bricks  is  a  misnomer.  The  process  of  vitrification  is  to  con- 
J^^  into  glass  by  fusion  or  the  action  of  heat.  (J lass  is  a  smooth, 
impermeable,  brittle  substance,  easily  fractured;  therefore  the  edges 
^'  bricks  that  are  vitrified  or  ttirned  into  glass  will  be  quickly 
"'^ken  oflT,  and  their  surface  will  be  slippery.     Vitrification  adds 

!^oHiing  to  the  strength;  in  fact  it  defeats  the  object  for  which  the 

I"'ick5  are  made. 

315.  The  required  qualities  are  imparted  to  the  brick  by  a  pro- 
•*sft  of  annealing.     The  bricks  should  be  bunicd  juet  to  the  point 

M   fusion,  then  the  heat  gradually  reduced  until  the  kiln  is  cold, 
•^is  process  will  prcnluce  a  brick  thoroughly  compact,  hard,  and 
^^gh.    If  the  cooling  off  is  done  quickly,  it  will  produce  a  brittle 
^rick,  that  will  sjteedily  go  to  pieces  under  traffic. 

816.   Fouudation. — A  solid  unyitdding  fouudatioa  is  as  indis* 
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pensable  with  bricks  !ia  with  any  other  paving  material :  the  failure 
of  the  earlier  pavements  was  due,  in  many  cases,  more  to  defective 
foiindutious  than  to  defective  material.  The  use  of  plank  laid  on 
sand  is  objectionable  for  the  same  reasons  8tate<l  nnder  wood  pave- 
nieute,  Articles  1S.>,  1S6, 

317.  The  foundation  in  all  Ciiaes  should  be  formed  of  cement 
concrete,  the  aggregate  of  which,  in  localities  where  stone  or  gravel 
are  unobtainable,  may  be  of  broken  bricks. 

316.  Manner  of  Laying. — The  bricks  should  be  laid  on  edge,  as 
closely  and  compactly  us  pot-sible,  in  straight  coiirseH  across  the 
street,  with  the  length  of  the  bricks  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of 
the  street.  Joints  should  be  broken  by  at  least  3  inches.  None 
but  whole  bricks  should  he  used  except  in  starting  a  course  or 
making  a  closure.  Before  the  closure  is  made,  each  single  eonrae 
should  be  pressed  as  compactly  together  as  possible  with  an  iron 
Imr  applied  to  the  curb  end  of  the  row,  and  then  keye<i  in  place 
with  a  close-litting  brick.  After  2.'i  or  30  feet  of  the  pavement  is 
laid,  every  part  of  it  should  be  rammed  with  a  rammer  weighing 
not  less  than  50  jiounds,  and  the  bricks  which  sink  below  the  gen- 
oral  level  should  be  removed  and  replaced  by  a  brick  of  greater 
depth.  After  the  ramming  and  rectification  Portland-cement  grout 
shonUl  be  poured  into  the  joints  until  it  jippeurs  on  the  surface: 
then  the  whole  surface  should  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  dry  sand 
^  inch  deep. 

319.  At  street  intersections  the  course  should  be  laid  meeting 
at  aTi  angle,  as  shown  in  Fig.  19,  so  that  the  courses  may  not  run 
parallel  to  the  trafiic. 

320.  Cost  of  Brick  Pavements. — The  cost  of  construction  of 
these  pavements  ilepends  largely  ni>on  the  facilities  for  obtaining 
the  requisite  material  and  the  character  of  the  foundation. 

The  coat  of  a  first-class  brick  pavement  per  square  yard  may  be 
estimated  as  follows: 

Kxciivuiloa $ 

iih  of  a  cubic  yard  of  concrete 

^\h  '*       siLod 

72  bricks  of  standurd  size 

Labor  layiug,  etc 

Kreigbl 

3|  galluus  of  asphaltic  ceinent 

Total $ 
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321.  Table  XXXVII  shows  the  cost  in  various   localities    in 
the  United  States. 


TABLE  XXXVn. 

Extent  and  Cost  of  Brick  Patescents  in  sbysral  LocALiTnca  in 
THE  United  States  in  1890. 


CttlM. 


Columbus,  Ohio  . . .   . 
Philadelphia,  Pa... 

Decatur.  Ill 

Bloomington,  111 

Toledo.  Ohio. 

Omaha.  Neb 

Parkersburg.  W.  Va. 

Quiocy,  III 

Springfield,  III 

Bucyrua,  Ohio 

Kochester.  New  York 

Trenton.  N.  J 

Nashville,  Tenu. 

Detroit.  Mich 

Chicago.  Ill 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Cumberland,  Md 

Wheeling.  W.  Va.... 


Cost  of  Construction 
per  square  yard. 


11.75  to  $2.85 
2.06 


1.62 

2  10 

1.75  to 

1.09  to 

1.80 

1.50 

2.80 

2.25* 

2.00 

1.85 

2.80 

2.00 

2.00 

1  25 

1.00  to 


2.14 
1.40 


1.41 


*  Concrete  foundation. 

322.  Variety  of  Systems. — Many  patented  systems  of  forming 
brick  pavements  have  been  introduced,  differing  either  in  the  shape 
and  size  of  the  bricks  or  in  the  method  of  laying  them.  The  fol- 
lowing are  representative  systems : 

The  Hayden  Paving-blocJc  (Fig.  lOrr). — The  shape  and  manner 
of  laying  these  blocks  is  patented.  The  blocks  are  square  in  plan, 
with  deep  hollows  underneath  to  facilitate  burning  and  save  mate- 
rial; the  top  surface  is  flat,  broken  by  indentations,  and  the  edges 
of  the  top  are  bevelled.  The  blocks  are  made  in  two  sizes,  the 
smaller  ones  5i  inches  deep  and  5}  inches  square. 

The  manner  of  lapng  these  blocks  is  as  follows:  The  surface  of 
the  street,  being  brought  to  the  required  grade,  is  covered  with  8 
inches  of  broken  stone,  which  is  compacted  by  rolling  or  ramming; 
on  the  broken  stone  a  layer  of  3  or  3  inches  of  sand  is  spread,  on 
which  the  blocks  are  laid.     The  hollows  in  the  bottom  of  the 
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blocks  are  filled  with  moist  Btind,  thc^u  laid  in  poaitiou,  rammed  to 
grade,  and  the  joints  lilU'il  with  hut  pitch, 


Fig.  19a. 

The  cost  of  this  pavement  is  almut  tl.92  per  square  yard. 
The  clay  from  which  these  blocks  are  made  is  composed  of 

Silica 76  24  perci;ul 

Alumina Itt.ttT 

Iron 16 

Lime 50 

Magnesia , trace 

Alknliea 1.0ft       *• 

Wattr 5.14 

100.00  per  cent 

323.  The  Halwood  Block. — These  blocks  are  composed   of   ^ 

mixture   of    mivu   :*hale,  chiy,  ami   sand.      The  blocks  mefts*'^ 
3x4x9  inches,  taking  48  to  a  sqiuire  yard.     They  are  laid  on  « 
fonndation  of  either  G  inches  of  concrete  or  8  inches  of  brok<^" 
stone,  joints  filled  with  conl-tar.     The  cost  per  8<^aare  yard,  inclo"' 
ing  foundation,  is  from  $2.50  to  $"-i.lO. 
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324.  The  McReynolds  Patent  Brick. — The  patent  consists  in 
the  bricks  having  higs,  and  in  one  end  of  each  brick  a  reces;*.  The 
cliiim  is  that  thid  arruugement  permits  the  joint-filling  to  flow 
arouud  the  brick,  and  tliat  those  projections  act  as  an  ohstrnction 
U)  the  cement  mnning  during  hot  weather  to  the  gutter. 

325.  The  Hale  Pavement. — Introduced  in  187:i  ie  a  patent  pro- 
wss  for  laying  any  brick  for  paving  ]iurpose^,  the  novelty  being  in 
the  foundation,  which  consists  of  :i  inclies  of  sand,  on  which  are 
laid  1-iuch  oak  boards  dipped  iu  coal-tar.  The  boards  are  laid  either 
lengthwise  or  crosswise  of  the  street.  (^r\  the  boards  a  layer  of  clean 
sand  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  thick  spread.,  and  the  bricka 
laid  on  edge,,  "  herring-bone  *'  fosbion,  with  the  joints  filled  with  tar 
or  gaud  as  may  be  desired.  This  co.^ts  in  West  V'irginia  ^\Mb  per 
sfinare  yard,  varying  of  course  with  the  cost  of  the  brick  used.  A 
royalty  of  10  cents  per  square  yard  is  charged  by  the  Hale  Com- 
for  the  nse  of  this  method  (see  Figs.  10  and  17). 

326.  •*  Charleston  Plan."— On  the  graded  surface  of  the  street 
spread  3  inches  of  clean  coarse  sand;  on  this  place  1-inch  oak 
boards  dipped  in  hot  coal-tar;  on  the  hoards  spread  n  cuphinn-coat 
°f  clean  sand  14  inches  deep;  on  this  lay  the  bricks  (common  red) 
*^n  edge,  *'  Uerring-bone"  fashion;  cover  the  bricks  with  dry  clean 
®*^d,  and  broom  well  to  fill  the  joints. 

327,  "Wheeling  Plan.*' — The  roadbed  is  first  graded  and  com- 
pacted by  rolling  with  a  j-tun  roller,  then  3  to  7  inches  of  coarse 
S'^vel  and  sand  is  spread  and  rolled;  on  this  the  bricks  are  laid 
**tli  their  length  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  street  and  then 
"*^Ught  to  a  solid  bearing  by  rolling;  the  joints  are  filled  with 
**tiii  and  coal-tar,  and  the  surface  covered  with  dry  sand.  Both 
^*io  common  red  and  special  bricks  are  used. 

828.  Paving-bricks  are  made  at  Kakos  near  Buda  Pesth  from 
^^^J^hilly  selected  clay  mixed  with  a  little  lime.  The  bricks  when 
***^ulded  are  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  about  3500  jtonnds  per 
®^Uare  inch,  and  then  burned  nearly  to  vitrification.  The  product 
^'  Jugular  in  form,  homogeneous,  of  uniform  density,  and  of  great 
^'^^istance  to  wear.  Accortling  to  the  experiments  of  Prof.  Igntez, 
^«ey  have  supported  without  deformation  or  fissuring  a  maximum 
«^>a^  of  over  45,000  pounds  per  square  inch  and  a  mean  load  of 
*^>4'Jfi  pounds  i>er  square  inch.  A  square  meter  (llf>fi  square  yards) 
^^  this  pavement  costs  ^3.80.     Iu  forming  the  paving,  the  soil  is 
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first  consolidated  and  a  hed  of  ordinary  brick  maeourv  is  laid  upon 
it;  the  paving-bricks  are  set  iu  luortur,  leaving  a  joint  of  -j^  of  an 
inch  between  them  to  be  filled  with  coment  The  dimensions  of  ■ 
the  bricks  are  7,S7  X  7.87  X  3.9  inches  and  they  weigh  '34  pounds 
each.  It  takes  2'Z  bricks  to  lay  1  square  yard  of  paving.  The  brick 
foundation  is  6  inches  deep.  The  pavement  made  with  the^e  bricks 
is  easy  to  clean,  does  not  become  elijipery,  and  is  pleasant  to  drive 
over.  The  only  objection  is  that  it  ia  somewhat  noisy  in  the  nar- 
row streets. 

329.  Iron  Bricks,  so  calleil,  are  said  to  bo  used  satisfactorily 
for  paving  in  Germany.  These  bricks  are  made  by  mixing  equal 
parts  t#f  fiuwiy  ground  rod  argillaceous  sliitn  and  finely  ground  clay, 
with  the  a<lditiou  of  95  per  cent  iron-ore*  The  ingredients  thus 
mixed  togethei  are  then  moistened  with  a  solution  of  25  per  cent  of 
sulphate  of  iron  to  which  fine  iron-ore  is  added;  after  this  the  com- 
pound is  shaped  in  a  press,  tlried.  dipped  once  more  in  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  finely  ground  iron-ore,  and  then  baked  in  an  nvers. 
for  about  48  houra  in  a  reducing-flame. 

330.  Bricks  made  from  blast-fnmace  slag  and  scoria  have  becix 
tried ;  they  are  durable^  but  soon  wear  slippery  and  afford  little  foot — M 
hold  for  horses.     Ordinary  builJing-bricks  saturated  with   p^as-tajT"* 
have  been  experimenttMl  with  in  Nashville,  Tenn.     The  results  wer-< 
not  satisfactory,  and  the  pieces  of  experimental  paving  have  be&: 
removed. 

331.  Heads  of  Specifications  for  Brick  Pavement. 

(1)  Preparation  of  roadbed. 

(2)  Foundation.     (Concrete.) 

(3)  Qualihj  of  the  Bricks. — The  bricks  shall  be  mami facta T^^d 


er-^^ 


from  suitable  clay  containing  not  more  than  one  per  centunx    «3^ 
lime.  ™ 

They  must  be  burned  especially  for  panng  purposes.  Tlxoy 
shall  have  a  resistance  to  crushing  of  not  less  than  8000  pounds^  f^er 
square  inch  on  the  Hat,  and  tnust  not  absorb  more  than  ^J-y  o/ 
their  weight  of  water  after  48  hours'  immersion.  They  must  poss^ass 
such  n  dci^ce  of  toughness  that  when  struck  a  quick  blow  with  » 
4-lb.  hand  hammer  on  the  edges,  the  edges  shall  not  spall  or  chip- 

(4)  Size  and  Shftpe.^-lihcy  shall  be  of  a  uniform  size  of  8  '<4X  ^i 
inches,  shall  be  square  on  the  edges,  straight,  and  free  from  fir^ 
cracks  or  chocks;  when  broken,  the  fracture  shall  be  smooth  iLZid 
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strnight,  not  coiichoitlal;  and  the  texture  shall  be  uniform  through- 
out and  not  granular. 

(5)  Sampiejt. — Not  less  than  three  bricks  of  the  quality,  size, 
»nd  shape  proposed  to  be  used  shall  be  furnished  with  each  pro- 
posal, each  brick  to  be  labelled  with  both  the  bidders  and  maker's 
imine  and  address;  these  samples  shall  be  deposited  in  the  office  of 

three  days  before  the  time  of  opening  the  bids.  They 
will  be  subjected  to  the  refjuired  tests,  and  the  characteristics  of 
those  deposited  by  the  successful  bidder  will  become  the  standard 
by  which  will  be  tested  all  the  bricks  to  be  furnished  by  him,  and 
no  deviation  from  this  standard  gi*eater  than  one  \)Qv  cent  in  any 
particular  will  be  permitted  in  the  bricks  placed  in  the  work. 

(6)  Inspection  and  Culh'ntf,— The  bricks  will  be  inspected  after 

they  are  brought  upon  the  ground.,  and  all  bricks  which  are  soft, 

cracked,  checked,  overburncd,  or  otherwise  defective  in  quality  or 

diniensious   will   be  rejected    and  must  be  immediately  removed 

^^otn  the  line  of  the  work.    The  contractor  must  furnish  such 

iuborers  as  may  be  necessary  to  aid  the  inspector  in  the  examination 

*^J  the  culling  of  the  bricks;  auJ  in  case  the  contractor  neglect  or 

'^^use  to  furnish  said  laix)rers,  such  laborers  as  in  the  opinion  of 

'**ts  may  ])c  necessary  will  be  employed  by  said 

,  and  the  expense  thus  incurred  by  will  be  de- 

^^cted  and  paid  out  of  any  money  then  due  or  which  may  there- 
^^^r  become  due  to  said  contractor  under  the  contract  to  which 
^**ese  sfiecificatious  refer. 

(7)  Ctishion-conL — On  the  concrete  foundntion  a  layer  of  clean 
***rp  saTid.  free  from  moisture,  will  bo  evenly  spread  to  a  depth  of 

*■  itich.  The  sand  if  not  dry  must  be  made  so  by  the  application  of 
^^*^ificial  heat,  in  such  apparatus  as  may  be  suitable  for  the  purpose 
^^ti  approved  of  by  tlie  engineer. 

(8)  Lnyhitj  the  Bricks, — The  bricks  shall  be  set  on  the  cushion- 
^^*^^t  in  close  contact  with  each  other,  both  on  sides  and  ends;  they 
^^U  be  laid  in  jjarallel  courses  across  the  street,  with  tiie  length  of 

^^  bricks  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  street.     The  bricks  of 

^*^  joining  courses  shall  break  joints  by  at  least  3  inches.     At  street- 

^^t-tiPijectiona  the  bricks  will  be  laid  on  the  diagonal,  as  shown  m 

***©  plans.  ,  ,  .  Whole  bricka  only  shall  be  used,  except  in  starting 

*  ^Soorse  or  making  a  closure  and  iu  paving  around  manhole-heads. 


'CSS^ 


srrftO^' 


•no^ 


VcV. 


aaoiity 


\»i* 


\ii1 


,  the  V-'^f  ^^.n  to  ^e  ^^^^  .,,,e.  -;VotV^-e.  ^^i  V,noVs 
U  bet*'*''  I  ^-  X  '-^^  ^'    I  6q««Te  y^^       ^e  witHtW        ^^^ 

o^et.     *^^^  ^^;^ea,  ^^«.  f^  are  »^*^^^®    L  trtouni  ^^*^' 
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332.  Specifications  for  Brick  Pavements  in  Memphis,  Tenn.— The 
roadway  between  curb  lines  sliall  be  taken  down  ta  guI>-gTade,  care 
beijag  token  not  to  ]floii^b  within  throe  iiiebos  (3)  of  the  sub-grade 
Btflkee,  which  hist  ahall  i>e  caret'iill}'  retuuved  with  pick  and  ehovel, 
in  such  manner  aa  to  leave  a  true  and  perfect  surface,  which  shall 
be  rolled  down  with  a  5-ton  roller  three  times  before  the  concrete 
foundation  ie  laid.  Before  the  sub-grade  foundation  ia  finally 
fij^ed,  all  water  and  gas  jnpea  mu8t  be  put  in  and  adjusted;  water- 
pipes  must  be  of  lead,  double  strength,  and  the  gas  of  the  best  gal- 
Tanized  pipe;  the  trenches  ehall  be  filled  in  layers  of  three  inches, 
and  carefully  rauinieJ  to  within  six  inches  of  6ul>grade  and  the 
balance  of  trench  concreted. 

Concrete. — Upon  the  sub-grale  thus  formed  shall  be  spread 
jthe  concrete  fouudatiou,  composed  of  hard  lirnestoiie,  broken  or 
^ruahad  to  pass  a  two-inch  ring, — the  same  to  be  free  of  all  dirt, 
thj  etc., — clean,  sliarp  sand  mixe<l  with  fine  gravel,  and  the  best 
Louisville  cement,  in  the  followin;;  jiroportlons,  viz.,  one 
leasure  of  cement  and  two  of  sand,  thoroughly  mixe<l,  and  then 
xniuie  into  mortar,  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  water; 
into  this  will  be  put  the  macadam,  which  shall  first  be  well  wet, 
and  the  whole  worked  into  a  concrete  in  such  quautitie^  as  will 
produce  a  8uri)lus  of  free  mortar  when  well  rammed.  This  pro- 
jHjrtion.  when  uscertained,  will  be  regulated  by  measure.  Each 
total  of  concrete  will  be  thoroughly  mixed,  in  suitable  boxes,  with 
lioee  and  ahoveU,  the  mortar  always  to  be  mixed  fresh  before  being 
applied  to  the  broken  stone.  It  will  then  be  spread  and  at  once 
thoroughly  compacted  by  ramming  with  heavy  cast-iron  rammers, 

Imtil  free  mortar  appears  on  the  surface:  the  whole  operation 
hall  be  done  as  expeditiously  as  jvossible.  The  upjier  surface  will 
K  made  exactly  parallel  with  the  surface  of  the  pavement  to  be 
lid,  by  floating  over  the  surface  with  cement  and  the  straight 
dge.  The  depth  of  concrete  consolidated  slmll  not  be  leas  than 
line  (9)  inches.  No  walking  or  driving  shall  be  permitted  on  the 
t^ncrete  when  it  is  setting,  and  it  shidl  be  allowed  to  set  for  three 
(3)  days  before  any  pavement  is  laid  on  it. 

Pavement — On  the  concrete  fonmlation  thus  prepared  a  bed 

)f  clc«n,  sharp  sand,  free  from  moisture,  two  ('3)  inches  deep,  shall 

iV:  laid.     The  paving  brioki:  to  Ije  used  shall  be  such  as  shall  be 

Lisfactorj  and  acceptable  to  the  Engineer,  and  shall  conform 
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strictly  to  the  samples  offered  by  the  contractor,  and  accepted  by 
the  Engineer  and  the  Council,  The  sand  must  be  brought  to  a 
true  and  perfect  surface,  and  tniide  t<;i  conforra  strictly  to  the  grade 
pegs  set  by  the  Engineer,  by  means  of  a  drag  straight-edge,  seven 
(7)  feot  long,  drawn  over  the  surface*  and  resting  on  two  pieces  of 
scantling  tix4xl'j  feet  long,  having  planed  surfaces,  the  top  of 
the  sand  bed  being  flush  with  the  grwio  pegs.  Upon  this  bed  of 
sand  the  paving  bricks  ai*c  to  be  laid  on  edge,  at  right  angles  to 
the  line  of  curbst,  in  jmrHilel  lines,  in  as  close  contact  as  possible  on 
sides  and  ends;  the  joi?its  broken  one  with  another,  by  starting  at 
curb-lined  with  half-bricks,  in  alternate  rows,  so  hb  to  break  the 
joints.  No  hiilf  or  broken  brick  tihall  be  laid  except  at  the  curb- 
lines,  in  order  to  make  closures,  but  the  brick  must  be  laid  whole 
throughout,  except  as  above  named. 

As  the  pavement  is  laid  over  thirty  or  more  feet  at  a  time,  it 
shall  be  thoroughly  rammed  over  three  times  with  a  flat  iron  ram- 
mer, about  one  foot  in  diameter,  weighing  thirty  or  forty  pounds, 
which  must  be  done  by  lifting  and  dropping  the  rammer  verti- 
cally. When  the  bricks  have  been  rammed  to  a  solid  bearing  and 
brought  to  a  perfect  surface,  the  interstices  shall  then  be  thor- 
oughly and  completely  filled,  from  bottom  to  top,  with  distilled 
ctwil-tar  pitch  (known  as  No.  G)  heated  up  to  300  degrees.  All 
crevices  must  be  filled,  and  the  entire  top  surface  covered  to  a 
depth  of  not  less  than  one  fourth  inch,  and  upon  this  must  be 
spread  one  fourth  inch  of  clean,  sliarji  sand,  which  must  be  com- 
paratively dry  and  free  from  moisture.  This  sand  must  be  thrown 
evenly  over  the  boiling  pitch  as  rapidly  as  the  pavement  is  filled 
in,  and  the  pitch  spread  over  the  i^urfHce  of  pavement,  the  aim  and 
object  being  to  make  the  pavement  one  solid  mass,  which,  when 
completed,  shall  be  practically  a  fixture  and  water-tight.  The 
brick?  sliall  be  rigidly  ins})ected  before  being  laid  in  the  pavement, 
and  all  objC4'tionablc  ones  removed.  The  sand  and  pitch  shall  be 
acceptable,  and  shall  also  be  applied  as  directed  by  the  Engineer,  or 
his  assistant,  and  to  bis  entire  satisfaction  and  acc<»ptance.  The 
pavement,  when  completed,  must  be  smooth,  and  conform  to  the 
grades  given  by  the  Engineer. 

Dimensions  of  Brick, — Square-edged,  to  wit :  Length,  8J 
inches;  thickness,  2i  inches;  width,  4  inches.  Halwood  block, 
patent  length,  9  inches;  width,  4  inches;  thickness,  3  inches. 
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Bricks  thoroughly  bunied  throughout  to  viti*ificntiou. 

333.  Extracts  from  Specifications  for  Laying  Brick  Pavements 
is  the  City  of  Bloomington.  lU. 

Koailbctl,— The  roadbetl  shall  be  carefully  gratletl  and  shaped 
to  an  elevation  of  at  least  eleven  iuches  below  the  established  grade 
line  given  by  the  City  Engineer,  and  intended  for  the  surface  of 
to  pavement  when  completed.  The  City  Engineer,  or  his  assist- 
It,  shall  set  all  grade  stakes,  and  thereafter  the  same  must  be 
protected  and  maintained  by  the  contractor  and  hi^  employees  nn- 
til  the  services  of  the  same  are  no  longer  needed.  The  contractor 
shall  do  all  necessary  grading  and  shall  provide  all  earth  necessary 
for  filling,  and  dispose  of  all  surplus  excavation  by  removing  the 
same  to  the  lawna  or  other  dirt  streets  as  the  City  Engineer  may 
direct.  In  order  to  bring  the  roadbed  to  the  proper  shape  and 
grade,  a  pattern  made  under  the  direction  of  the  City  Engineer, 
giving  the  street  proper  convexity,  shall  l)e  continuously  need  as  a 
guide  to  the  graders.  After  said  roadbed  is  properly  graded  and 
shaped  it  shall  be  thoroughly  rolled  and  compacted  by  the  steam 
roller,  wherever  it  is  practicable  to  use  said  roller;  and  wherever  the 
use  of  the  steam  roller  is  impracticable  the  foundation  shall  be  com- 
pacted either  by  the  use  of  the  smaller  roller  or  by  tamping.  The 
roadbed,  being  properly  rolled,  shall  then  be  covered  with  cinders 
of  a  uniform  depth  of  at  least  three  inches,  and  the  same  shall  be 
rolle<l  and  compacted  as  before;  and  there  shall  then  be  spread  a 
covering  of  sand  of  sufficient  thickness  to  grade  the  surface  of  said 
roadbed  to  a  uniform  shape,  regular  and  smooth  surface  for  receiv- 
ing the  bottom  course  of  brick.  Should  any  depressions  appear 
during  the  process  of  rolling,  auch  as  the  settlement  of  sewer 
bratiche^  or  othorwisc,  the  same  must  at  once  be  filled  up  and 
aguin  rolled,  so  that,  when  the  process  of  rolling  shall  cease,  the 
entire  roadbed  shall  be  uniform  and  complete  in  its  settlement. 

hrick  Work. — There  shall  then  be  placed  a  course  of  brick 
apon  their  fiat  surface,  long  dimensions  parallel  with  the  street, 
laid  as  closely  together  as  practicable  and  all  joints  broken.  Dry 
aand,  screened,  will  then  be  spread  over  the  entire  course  of  brick, 
and  well  brushed  in  so  as  to  completely  fill  all  crevices.  Sufficient 
screoneil  sand  will  then  bo  placed  on  the  bottom  course  of  brick  to 
make  a  Iw-id  of  ouc  inch  depth  upon  which  to  place  the  top  course 
of  brick.  The  top  course  of  brick  will  then  be  laid  on  their  longest 
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two-inch  surface  across  the  strwt,  breaking  joints  and  laying  the 
brick  as  closely  together  as  possible.  Nothing  less  than  whole  bricks 
to  be  used  in  the  top  course  except  were  uecessary  to  break  joints. 
The  courses  of  brick  in  the  tup  course  must  be  kept  straight  across 
the  street,  at  right  angles  to  the  curl)iiig  as  near  as  practicable.  Brick 
that  fire  biully  swelled  and  irregular  will  not  bo  permitted  in  the 
toji  oourne,  Thuy  must  constitute  a  good  quality  of  **  paving-brick," 
muiiitaining  uniformity  and  regularity  in  shape  to  such  a  degree  as 
will  be  cousistout  with  a  first-class  pavement,  and  render  satisfac- 
tion to  the  Engineer  in  charge.  The  bottom  course  of  brick  must 
be  composoil  of  a  good  quality  of  euch  as  are  known  as  "sidewalk 
brick,"  The  top  course  of  brick,  having  been  laid  as  above  provid- 
ed^ must  then  be  covered  with  screened  sand  and  rolled  with  a 
roller  weighing  at  lonst  two  tons.  During  this  final  process  of 
rolling  the  sand  must  continually  be  brushed  into  the  pavement 
so  as  to  e^ectually  till  all  crevices.  All  such  work  shall  be  under 
the  supervision  and  subject  to  the  Jipprnval  of  the  Engineer. 

334.  Specifications  for  brick  pavements  differ  widely  in  their 
requirements.  As  yet  no  standard  method  of  construction  or  of 
testing  the  quality  of  the  brick  has  been  arrived  at. 

A  variety  of  methods  of  conatruction  are  in  vogue,  and  each  one 
hafi  its  advocates  and  opponents.  Tluis  we  find  in  one  place  a  foun- 
dation of  sand,  in  another  sand  and  boards,  in  another  gravel,  in 
others  broken  stone  laid  in  the  form  of  a  Telford  foundation,  in 
others  broken-stone  concrete,  and  so  on. 

j\s  to  the  quality  of  the  brick  no  definite  requirements  have 
been  determined.  In  the  absence  of  determined  qualities  it  haa  of 
course  l>een  impossible  to  adopt  a  uniform  system  of  tests,  and  the 
majority  of  tests  published  are  of  little  value  from  this  want  of 
uniformity. 

The  specifications  relating  to  the  quality  of  the  brick  to  bo  used 
are  generally  vague;  the  majority  recite  that  "the  brick  used  shall 
be  hard,  free  from  defects  of  any  kind,  manufactured  and  burned 
especially  for  street-i>aving  purposes,  he  equal  in  all  respects  to  the 
sample  filed  with  the  proposal,  and  subject  to  inspection  and  ac- 
ceptance or  rejection  by  the  engineer  or  inspector."  This  state- 
ment of  the  qualities  required  defines  iu  reality  but  very  little. 
The  term  hard  is  an  indefinite  one;  a  hard  brick  in  one  locality 
may  be  known  as  a  soft  one  iu  another.    Without  a  definite  state— 
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xnent  as  to  what  constitutes  defects  there  may  be  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  they  exist  in  a  given  article,  as  well  as 
to  the  equality  of  goods  furnished  with  the  sample  deposited. 

The  characteristic  qualities  and  strength  of  the  material  are  not 
clearly  defined,  or  in  such  manner  as  will  enable  the  bidder  to  cor- 
rectly interpret  the  meaning.  The  power  to  accept  or  reject, 
although  nominally  in  the  hands  of  the  engineer,  is  indefinite  and 
unsupportable,  because  the  acceptance  or  rejection  cannot  be  made 
in  accordance  with  known  provisions  and  fixed  rules.  In  the 
absence  of  recognized  standards  two  courses  are  open  in  order  to 
secure  the  desired  qualities,  avoid  indefiniteness  and  controversy; 
namely,  (1)  to  reserve  the  right  to  make,  before  awarding  the  con- 
tract, any  test  that  the  engineer  may  see  fit  to  make,  and  award 
the  contract  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  such  tests;  or  (2) 
prescribe  in  the  specifications  the  definite  tests  to  which  the  mate- 
rial will  be  subjected,  with  such  reservations  as  to  time  and  place 
as  the  exigencies  of  each  particular  place  seem  to  demand. 


CHAPTER  VIL 
^  BROKEN-STONK  PAVEMENTS. 

335.  As  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  first  broken-stone  pave- 
ments were  constructod  in  France  in  1764  by  one  M,  Tresaguet, 
who  built  many  miles  of  such  pavements  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century.  In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  two  Bystems 
were  introduced  into  England,  the  first  by  Telford,  the  second  by 
Macadam. 

336.  The  name  of  Telford  is  associated  with  a  rough  stone  foun- 
dation, which  he  did  not  always  use,  but  which  closely  resembled 
that  which  hml  been  previously  used  in  France.  Macadam  disre- 
garded this  foundation,  contending  that  the  subsoil,  however  bad, 
would  carry  any  weight  if  made  dry  by  drainage  and  kept  dry  by 
an  impervious  covering.  The  names  of  both  have  ever  since  been 
associated  with  the  class  of  road  which  each  favored,  as  well  as 
with  roads  on  which  all  their  precepts  have  been  disregarded. 

337.  The  following  specifications  show  the  difference  in  the 
methods  of  the  inventors. 

338.  Tresaguet'B  Method,  1764  (Fig.  21).— "The  bottom  of 
the  foundation  is  to  be  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  road.  The 
first  bed  or  foundation  is  to  be  placed  on  edge  and  not  on  the 
flat,  in  the  form  of  a  rough  pavement,  and  consolidated  by  beat- 
ing with  a  large  hammer;  but  it  is  unnecessary  that  the  stones 
should  be  even  one  with  the  other.  The  second  bed  is  to  be  equally 
placed  by  hand,  laA'cr  by  layer,  and  beaten  and  broken  coarsely 
with  a  large  hammer,  so  that  the  stones  may  wedge  together  and 
no  empty  spaces  remain.  The  last  bed,  three  inches  in  thickness, 
is  to  be  broken  to  about  the  size  of  a  nut  with  a  small  hammer,  on 
a  sort  of  anvil,  and  thrown  upon  the  road  without  a  shovel  to  form_ 
the  curved  surface.  Great  attention  must  be  given  to  choose  the 
hardest  stone  for  the  last  bed,  even  if  one  is  obliged  to  go  to  mo 
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distant  quarries  than  those  which  funiish  the  stone  for  the  body  of 
the  road.  The  solidity  of  the  road  depending  on  this  latter  bed,  one 
cannot  be  too  scrupulous  as  to  the  quality  of  the  materials  which 
are  to  be  used  for  it." 


Fig.20      FRENCH,   previous   to    1775, 


Tig.Zl 


TRESAGUET 


F'ig22 


TELFORD. 


rig.23         MACADAM - 

339.  Telford's  Method,  1824  (Fig.  29).—"  Upon  the  level  bed 

1>Tepared  for  the  road  materials  a  bottom  course  or  layer  of  stones 

is  to  be  BGt  by  bund  in  the  form  of  a  cloee  firm  pavement.    The 

*tone«  set  in  the  middle  of  the  road  are  to  be  seven  inches  in 

^epth;  at  nine  feet  from   the  centre,  five  inches;  at  twelve  feet 
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from  the  oeutre,  four  inches;  and  at  fifteen  feet  from  the  centre, 
three  inches.  They  are  to  be  net  on  their  broadest  edge*  lengthwise 
aeross  tljo  roitd.  and  the  breadth  of  the  upper  edge  is  not  to  ex- 
ceed four  inches  in  any  case.  All  the  irreguhiritiea  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  said  pavement  are  to  be  broken  off  by  the  hammer, 
jtnd  all  the  interstices  to  bp  filled  with  stone  chips  firmly 
wed;2;ed  or  packed  by  hand  with  a  light  hammer,  so  that  when  the 
whole  pavement  ia  finished  there  shall  be  a  convexity  of  four  inche* 
in  the  bread  tli  of  fifteen  feet  from  the  centre. 

'*  The  middle  eighteen  feet  of  pavement  is  to  be  coated  with  hard 
stones  to  the  depth  of  sLx  inches.  Fonr  of  these  six  inches  to  be 
first  put  on  atid  worked  in  by  carriages  and  horses;  care  being 
taken  to  rake  in  the  ruts  until  the  surface  becomes  firm  and  con- 
solidated, after  which  the  remaining  two  inches  are  to  be  put  on, 

"The  whole  of  this  stone  is  to  be  broken  into  pieces,  as  nearly 
cubical  as  possible,  so  tliat  the  largest  piece  in  its  largest  dimen- 
sions may  pass  through  a  ring  of  two  and  one  half  inches  inside 
diameter. 

"  The  paved  spaces  on  each  side  of  the  middle  eighteen  feet  are 
to  be  coated  with  broken  stones  or  well-cleaned  gravel  up  to  the 
footpath  or  other  boundary  of  the  roiul,  so  as  to  make  the  whole 
convexity  of  the  road  six  inches  from  the  centre  to  the  sides  of  it, 
and  the  whole  of  the  materials  are  to  be  covered  with  a  binding  of 
an  inch  and  a  half  of  good  gravel  free  from  clay  or  earth." 

340.  Macadam's  Method  (Fig.  23). — Macadam  omitted  the  foun- 
dation of  large  stones,  cliiiniing  that  it  was  not  only  useless  but 
injurious;  he  jdaced  on  the  nutiirul  soil  a  layer  of  stone  broken 
equally  iuto  cubes  of  about  one  and  a  half  inches  in  their  greatest 
dimensions,  and  spread  equally  over  the  surface  of  the  road  to  a 
depth  of  ten  or  twelve  inches.  Binding  material  was  not  ased»the 
stone  being  left  to  work  in  and  unite  by  its  own  angles  under  the 
traffic.  Macadam  preferred  the  test  of  weight  to  that  of  measure- 
ment, and  insisted  that  no  stone  should  weigh  more  than  six 
ounces,  which  is  the  weight  of  a  cube  of  one  and  a  half  inches  o£ 
hard  compact  limestone;  his  overseers  were  provided  with  fimalZ 
scales  and  a  six-ounce  weight  to  test  the  larger  stones. 
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Although  Macadam  was  the  pioneer  of  good  road  constmctioi 
in  England,  and  from  whose  name  the  word  macadamized  is  dt 
rivetl,  it  may  be  observed  that  he  hod  been  anticipated  in  the  p] 


itiulgation  of  the  system  of  a  rcgiilarly-broken  stone  covering  by 
Mr.  Edgewortl),  au  Irish  proprietor,  whose  treatise  on  roods,  of 
which  the  second  odilion  was  published  in  181T,  contains  the  re- 
Bulls  of  his  experiments  on  the  construction  of  roads,  with  some 
useful  rules.  He  advocated  the  breaking  of  the  stones  to  a  small 
size,  and  their  equal  distribution  over  tiie  surfatv.'.  Ue  also  recom- 
mended that  the  interstices  should  Ik*  filled  with  small  gravel  or 
sharp  sand — a  practice  which,  though  condemne<l  by  Macadam,  is 
BOW  adojjted  by  the  best  roadniakers. 

341.  Since  Telford  and  Macadiuu's  time  the  practice  of  road- 
making  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  introduction  of  rollers 
and  ?<tone-crushing  machinery. 

342.  Modem  Telford.— On  the  natural-soil  bed,  properly  graded, 

A  layer  of  stones  eight  inches  thick  is  set  by  hand,  arranged  and 

"Wedged  as  described  by  Telford,   On  the  stone  foundation  so  pri'pared 

a  layer  of  broken  stone  of  a  size  not  exceeding  throe  inches  is  eveulv 

spread  and  rolled ;  the  surface  so  rolled  is  covered  with  a  layer  of 

sand  one-half  iuch  thick,  and  the  rolling  continued ;  thou  a  layer 

of  etones  not  larger  in  any  dimension  than  two  inches  is  spread  to 

a  depth  of  four  inches  and  rolled,  followed  as  before  with  a  layer 

<*f  eand  and  also  rolled.     Finally  a  coating  of  clean  sharp  sand  is 

^pjnlied,  well  watered,  and  the  rolling  continued  until  the  surface 

l*«<-romes  smooth.     The  surplus  sand  is  then  swept  off  and  removed. 

343.  Modern  Macadam  pavements  are  constructed  in  the  mau- 
'*€sr'  ubove  described,  only  omitting  the  stone  foundation,  and  the 
^ejjth  of  the  stone  variorf  from  four  tvi  twelve  inches. 

344.  Defects  of  the  Telford  System.— (1)  No  matter  how  care- 

'i»Uy  the  interstices  between  the  foundation-stones  are  filled  with 

*'hj.j>6,  a  large  percontrtp:e  of  voids  is   left  giving  free  access  to 

^*"^ter.  thus  defeating  the  object  of  the  covering,  which  is  to  pre- 

fioi^e  the  natural  soil  from  contact  with  water.    The  pavement 

***^t.a  as  a  drain;  the  natural  soil   becomes  sjitiirated  with  water, 

^tn3  H  slow  but  constant  sinking  of  the  bottom  stone  into  the  sub- 

®*»H  iind  a  slow  but  gradual  rising  of  the  niitund  soil  takes  place, 

^He  cohesion  of   the  sn|>erstnictnre  is  destroyed,  and   it   finally 

"^c>r»mes  a  mass  of  mud  and  stones. 

i'i)  If  the  foundation  Iw  of  a  harder  rock  than  the  covering,  it 
**^ome8  au  anvil  on  which  the  softer  stones  are  pounded  to  pieces 
^  the  pMsing  loads. 
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(3)  The  8toue  fouiulation  unnecessarily  iucreases  the  coet  of 
construction.  The  roada  of  Central  Park,  N.  Y,,  are  excellent 
examples  of  the  Telford  ayetem.  They  are  of  indefinite  thickne«8, 
repofiing  ou  u  hed  of  tlioroughly  druiued  eurtb;  they  were  con- 
etructed  and  are  maintained  at  a  coat  tliat  is  prohibitory  to  an  exten- 
sive use  of  such  jiaveinentg. 

345.  Befeotfi  of  the  Kacadam  System. — The  broken  stone  laid 
as  directed  by  Macjula.in  cannot  be  impervious,  because  the  inter- 
stices compose  one  half  of  the  bulk  of  loosely  spread  stones,  and  no 
amount  of  rolling  will  roduco  the  voids  more  than  one  fourth;  and 
us  nature  abliord  a  vacuum,  the  subsoit  when  moistened  will  rise  up 
and  fill  the  vacant  space,  and  the  weight  of  the  traffic  will  force  the 
lower  stones  down  until  the  whole  becomes  a  mass  of  mud  and 
stones,  ns  showii  l»y  the  foHowiiig  analysis  of  a  portion  of  the  crust 
of  the  mac^Mdaniized  roiids  iu  tho  Mall,  St.  James  Park,  Loudon: 


Akaltsis  of  Macadamized  Uoad  Crust. 

Mud U. 00  cu.  ft.  or  41.00  per  cent 

Sand  with  pebbles  oot  exceeding  ^  of  an  Inch.. .  3.40      "      "    9  " 

Stooes  frum  ,"a  to  \  iach 6.56      "       *'  34 

*'     i  tol  inch 4.4«     **      "  16* 

•*     ItudfiQcliea 2.56     "      "    9k 

ToUil  volume 27.00 cu. ft.  or  100.00  percent 

From  this  analysis  it  appears  that  less  than  9^  per  cent,  say 
one  tentli  of  the  original  stone,  escaped  underground,  whilst  40  per 
cent  of  it  was  reduced  to  the  stute  of  mud. 

346.  Advantages  of  Broken-stone  Favements. 

(1)  Good  foothnld. 

(2)  nt'a*:oTinlily  easy  traction  when  in  good  condition. 

(3)  .Moderate  lirHt  cost. 

(4)  Comparatively  uoiselesa. 

347.  Defects  Common  to  all  Broken-stone  Favemeats. 

(1)  Mud  when  wet. 

(2)  Dust  when  dry. 

(3)  Excessive  cost  of  maintenance  under  heayy  traffic. 

(4)  Impossibility  of  keeping  them  cleaii. 

348.  The  foregoing  defects  condemn  the  use  of  broken  stoi 
for  city  streets,  yet  when  properly  built  and  maintained  brok« 
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atone  forms  the  pleasantest^  safest,  and  most  economical   road- 
surface  known  for  city  suburbs  and  country  highways. 

Ideally  perfect  broken-stone  road  construction  has  never  been 
attained,  and  never  will  be  until  our  road  constructors  abandon 
obsolete  precedents  and  construct  road-coverings  that  will  be 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  traffic  and  impervious  to  water 
and  frost. 

349.  EsientialB  Requisite  to  SaocesBfnl  Conitraotion. — The  essen- 
tials requisite  to  the  successful  construction  of  broken-stone  pave- 
ments may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

(1)  The  entire  removal  from  the  roadbed  of  all  vegetable  or 
perishable  matter. 

(2)  The  removal  of  the  natural  soil  to  such  depth  as  may  be 
determined  by  its  character,  and  by  the  thickness  of  the  intended 
covering. 

(3)  Sub-surface  drainage  wherever  required. 

(4)  The  thorough  compacting  of  the  natural-soil  bed. 

(5)  The  employment  of  sand  or  gravel  for  the  foundation. 

(6)  The  employment  of  the  best  materials  afforded  by  the 
locality. 

(7)  The  employment  of  unscreened  stones. 

(8)  The  complete  exclusion  of  clay  or  loam  from  the  broken 
stone. 

(9)  The  employment  of  sand  or  gravel  for  binding,  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  fill  the  voids. 

(10)  The  thorough  compacting  of  the  broken  stone  with  a 
roller  of  competent  weight  and  suitable  form. 

350.  Erroneous  Methods  of  Constmotion. — Broken-stone  pave- 
ments can  be  made  very  unsatisfactory  and  defective  by : 

(1)  A  permeable  foundation. 

(2)  By  the  use  of  excessively  hard  stones  which  no  amount  of 
rolling  will  consolidate. 

(3)  By  the  use  of  improper  binding  material,  such  as  loam  and 
clay. 

(4)  By  an  undue  proportion  of  soft  among  hard  stones.  A 
small  quantity  (about  one  fourth)  of  soft  stones  judiciously  mixed 
with  the  harder  will  be  an  undoubted  advantage. 

(5)  By  employing  stones  of  too  large  a  size. 

(6)  By  screening  the  broken  stone,  thus  removing  the  chips  and 
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dnst  which  otherwise  would  assist  in  fUling  the  voids.  ScreeniDg 
should  uot  be  practised,  except  when  an  injurious  amonnt  of  clay 
or  loam  has  bocunie  mixed  with  the  stone. 

(7)  By  assorting  the  stone  and  laying  it  in  layers  according  to 
the  size  of  the  stone.  The  practice  of  forming  a  road  with  Btrata 
of  8cree!ied  stone  afisorted  in  diiTeront  sizes  uiid  groMring  smaller 
and  smaller  towards  the  top  is  oiToneons;  ihestnuHer  Htone  will  find 
its  way  to  the  bottom,  and  the  larger  stone  will  work  to  the  surface 
and  ruts  will  be  tjuickly  formed.  It  will  be  porous,  and  no  matter 
how  heavily  rolled  it  will  be  continually  crumbling. 

(8)  By  coTeriug  the  snrface  of  the  compacted  stone  with  a  layer 
of  fltone-dust. 

(U)  By  the  use  of  an  excessive  quantity  of  binding  material. 
(10)  By  the  use  of  tin  excesr^ive  quantity  of  water  when  rolling. 

351.  UaaUty  of  the  Stones.— The  materials  used  for  brokeu-stoue 
pavements  niunt  of  necessity  vary  very  much  according  to  the  locjility. 
Owing  to  the  cost  i>f  haul.iire.  hicnl  stone  must  generally  be  used 
especially  if  the  traliio  be  only  moderate.  If,  however,  the  traffic  is 
heav}',  it  will  sometimee  be  found  better  and  more  economical  to 
obtain  a  superior  material,  even  at  a  higher  cost,  than  the  local 
atone;  and  iu  eases  where  the  traftic  is  very  great,  the  best  material 
that  can  be  obtained  is  the  most  economical. 

352.  Thu  qualities  required  in  a  good  road  stone  are  hardness 
and  toughness  and  ability  to  resist  the  disintegrating  action  of  the 
weather.  These  qualities  are  seldom  found  together  in  the  same 
stone.  Igneous  and  silicious  rocks,  although  frequently  hard  and 
tough, do  not  conaoHdnte  so  well  nor  so  quickly  as  limestone,  owing 
to  the  sandy  detritus  formed  by  the  two  first  ha\nng  no  cohesion, 
whilst  the  limestone  has  a  detritus  which  acts  like  mortar  in  bind- 
ing the  stones  together. 

353.  A  stone  of  good  binding  nature  will  frequently  wear  much 
better  than  one  without  although   it  is  not  so  hard.     A  limestone     t 
road  well  made  and  of  good  cross-section  will  be  more  impervious   ^ 
to  wet  than  any  other,  owing  to  this  cause,  and  will  not  diaintegrnte  -=e 

BO  soon  iu  dry  weather,  owing  partly  to  this  and  paitly  to  the  well 

known  quality  which  all  limestone  has  of  absorbing  moisture  fron^^i: 
the  atmosphere.  Mere  hardness  without  toughness  is  not  of  mncl-^^ 
use,  aa  a  stone  may  be  very  hard  but  so  brittle  as  to  bo  cruahed  t«^B 
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powder  under  a  heavy  load,  when  a  stone  not  so  hard  but  having 
a  greater  degree  of  toughness  will  be  uninjured. 

354.  The  most  efficient  and  economical  rocks  are  basalt  and 
syenite.  Granite  is  unsuitable ;  the  mica  causes  it  to  break  up  and . 
grind  away  quickly.  Gneiss  is  worse  than  granite.  The  slate  rocks 
and  mica  schists  are  unsuitable.  Clay  slates  are  useless,  as  they 
crumble  on  exposure  or  degenerate  into  mud.  The  quartzose  grits 
and  silicious  grits  mixed  with  limestone  form  excellent  roads.  The 
carboniferous  and  transition  limestones  are  fairly  durable  and  make 
smooth  and  pleasant  roads  for  light  traffic  and  pleasure-drives. 
Field  stone  and  river  stone  has  been  much  used  in  some  districts 
of  England;  they  generally  make  a  rough  road,  as  they  are  com- 
posed of  the  hardest  parts  of  those  stones  which  have  resisted  the 
action  of  the  weather,  and  are,  though  frequently  very  hard,  of 
unequal  hardness,  so  that  they  wear  very  irregularly. 

355.  Coefficients  of  quality  for  various  road  materials  have  been 
obtained  by  the  engineers  of  the  French  "Administration  des 
Fonts  et  Chaussees."  The  quality  was  assumed  to  be  in  inverse  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  consumed  on  a  length  of  road  with  the 
same  traffic,  and  measurements  were  systematically  made  of  the 
traffic  and  wear  to  arrive  at  correct  results,  these  processes  re- 
quiring great  care  and  considerable  time.  Direct  experiments  on 
resistance  to  crushing  and  to  abrasion  and  collision  were  made  on 
673  samples  of  road  materials  of  all  kinds.  The  coefficients 
obtained  by  these  experiments  were  found  to  agree  fairly  well  with 
those  arrived  at  by  actual  observation  of  the  wear  in  the  roads,  and 
are  summarized  in  Table  XXXVIII.  The  coefficient  20  is  equiva- 
lent to  "excellent,"  10  to  "sufficiently  good,"  and  5  to  "  bad." 

356.  The  experiments  were  conducted  as  follows:  The  apparatus 
employed  to  determine  the  resistance  to  wear  consisted  of  cylindrical 
boxes  of  iron  about  8  inches  in  diameter  and  13  inches  long, 
mounted  on  an  axle  revolving  horizontally,  and  so  cranked  as  to 
hold  the  axes  of  the  boxes  at  an  angle  of  30  degrees  with  the  axis 
of  revolution.  In  each  box  was  placed  5  kilograms  of  the  broken 
materials  to  be  tested,  carefully  cleansed  from  dust  by  washing,  and 
the  boxes  put  in  motion  at  a  rate  of  2000  revolutions  per  hour. 
The  stones  rolled  against  one  another,  and  were  thrown  from  one 
end  of  the  box  to  the  other  at  each  revolution.  After  5  hours  or 
10,000  revolutions  the  boxes  were  opened,  the  detritus  resulting 
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from  the  rubbing  and  collision  was  carefully  collected  and  sorted^ 
and  the  weight  of  all  of  less  diameter  than  ^  Inch,  compared  with 
that  of  the  original  samples,  gave  the  degree  of  wear.  It  was  found 
that  the  best  materials  seldom  gave  le6S  than  20  grains  of  detritus 
per  kilogram,  and  the  coefficient  of  *^0  was,  therefore,  adopted 
for  materials  having  that  proportion  of  wear.  For  other  materials 
the  coefficient  was  derived  from  the  proportion 

Grams  of  detritus  ::  *iO  :  20  ::  coefficient. 

Resistance  to  crushing  was  determined  bj  means  of  an  hTdraolic 
press.  Experience  having  shown  that  cnbes  of  the  hardest  ma- 
terials rarely  resisted  more  than  3000  kilograms  per  square  centi- 
meter (equal  to  about  TJ  tons  per  square  inch)  the  coefficient  of  20 
was  given  to  materials  presenting  that  degree  of  resistance,  and 
other  coefficients  werv  derived  from  the  proportion 

3000  :  crushing  weight  per  square  centimeter  ::  20  :  coefficient 

In  the  experiments  every  precaution  to  insure  accurate  results 
was  taken.  When  the  materials  were  already  rounded.,  as  pebbles, 
they  did  not  wear  much  in  the  machine,  and  obtained  a  coefficient 
far  aK>ve  their  value;  and  there  were  anomalies  with  a  few  other 
materials,  suoh  as  chalk  flints  with  a  softer  coating,  and  stones  with 
cavities.  The  size  to  which  the  stoues  wer»  broken  did  not  seem  to 
have  much  iuflueuce  on  the  wear. 

TABLE  XXXVUI. 
CoEmi::E>-T9  or  Qcautt. 


Biisal:  

Vorpbyry 

Uutri-^ 

Onziiitf 

SveL*:*.tf 

Sia^' 

i^'oaitiitc .  .    .  - 

Q'larrzt^tf*:  saatiscoctr 

Q-i^tr'i 

^:'.^.•\ 

Ch.i'.'i  diu** 

Li'Jitstouc 


CutfOcienC  of  W««r. 

CoeffleteDtoC 
Cruhinr. 

15. 5  to  i4. 2 

IS.l  tol6 

14.1  "23  » 

J?.3  ••  16.3 

10  3  "  l».i) 

13.4  -  14.8 

7.3  •'  1**.0 

7.7  "  15.8 

U.tS  -  12.7 

12.4    •  18.0 

14.5  -  1.J.3 

7.2  -Xl.l 

13.<"30.0        i 

12.3  ■•21.« 

U.3  •■  t».:» 

».»    ■  16.6 

12.9  ■■  17. » 

ia.3  ■'  13.3 

9.S    -21.3 

14.2    •17.6 

:5 ->  -  1».S 

n.!j  "35.5 

«.»5    *  1-5.7 

6.5  "  18.5 
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367.  8ise  of  Stones. — The  stones  should  be  broken  into  frag- 
ments as  nearly  cubical  as  possible.  The  size  of  the  cubes  will 
depend  upon  the  character  of  the  rock.  If  it  be  granite  or  trap, 
they  should  not  exceed  IJ  inches  in  their  greatest  dimensions;  if 
limestone,  they  should  not  exceed  2  inches. 

358.  The  smaller  the  stones  the  less  the  percentage  of  voids. 
Small  stones  compact  sooner,  require  less  binding,  and  make  a 
smoother  surface  than  large  ones. 

369.  It  is  not  necessary  nor  is  it  advisable  that  the  stones  should 
be  aU  of  the  same  size;  they  may  be  of  all  sizes  under  the  maximum. 
In  this  condition  the  smaller  stones  fill  the  voids  between  the  larger 
and  less  binding  is  required. 


Fig.  24.-SIZE  AND  SHAPE  OF  STONE  FOR  BROKEN- 
STONE  PAVEMENTS. 

The  proper  shape  of  broken  stone  is  shown  in  Fig.  24. 

360.  Breaking  the  Stone. — Breaking  stone  for  the  purpose  of 
using  it  as  a  road-covering  was  until  quite  recently  always  effected 
by  hand;  now  by  the  use  of  machinery  it  is  more  quickly  and 
cheaply  broken. 

361.  Hand-broken  stone  still  finds  favor  with  European  en- 
gineers; they  claim  that  it  is  better  broken  and  has  sharper  angles 
than  that  broken  by  crushing:  and  in  many  districts  the  occupa- 
tion affords  employment  for  persons  who  otherwise  would  be 
thrown  upon  the  public  for  support. 

362.  In  breaking  stone  by  hand  the  breaker  sits  and  strikes  the 
stone  with  a  small  cast-steel  chisel-faced  hammer,  weighing  about 
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one  pound,  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  long,  straight-grained  but  flexible 
asii  stick.  The  bR-aker  rtUo  lias  another  hammer,  weighing  about 
five  pounds,  wiih  which  he  reduces  the  size  of  the  hirge  stones  before 
breaking  them  into  proper  size.  Each  breaker  is  furnished  with  a 
gauge-ring  through  which  the  stones  must  pass  in  every  direction, 

363.  The  groat  cost  of  hand-broken  stone  hnl  to  the  employ- 
ment of  machine  crushers;  their  use  effected  a  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  from  JO  to  iiW  per  cent,  and  increased  the  amount  of  daily 
output  from  I  to  50. 

364.  The  objections  to  machine-broken  stone  are  principally: 

(1)  Want  of  uniformity  in  the  size  of  stones. 

(2)  The  stoi^o  is  frcr|ucntly  ihiky  with  rounded  edges,  which  is 
a  very  disadvantageou.-?  form  for  compacting. 

(3)  Very  tough  stones  liave  frequently  to  be  passed  several 
times  through  the  raachino  before  they  get  properly  broken. 

(4)  Ven»-  soft  stones  are  eru.shed  to  powder. 

365.  Cost  of  Breaking  Stone.~The  cost  of  bitjaking  stone  by 
hand  will  vary  considerably  in  different  localities  on  account  of  the 
character  of  the  stones  to  be  broken  and  the  value  of  labor. 

366.  The  avemgo  amount  of  stone  broken  by  a  good  etone- 
breaker  is  given  by  Mr.  Codrington  in  his  work  on  the  Mainte- 
nance of  Mariuiamized  Roads  as  follows:  Hard  silicious  stones  and 
igneou,-^  rocks,  1  to  1^  cubic  yards  jter  day;  granite,  J  cubic  yard  per 
day;  river  gravel,  field-stones,  or  flints,  3  to  4  cubic  yards  per  day. 

367.  The  cost  of  a  stone-crushing  plant  and  expense  of  operat- 
ing may  bo  taken  as  follows : 

Cost  of  crusher,  engine,  aud  Iwiter  setup,  complete $2500.00 

Cost  of  opcmllng: 

1  eugineiiinn  nnd  fireman  $3.00 

Slatiorora  feeding S.fiO 

3  (oua  of  coal 8.00 

Oil,  waste,  eic 3.00 

Repftire 10.00-136.50 

The  product  will  vary  with  the  toughness  of  the  stone  to 
broken  and  the  size  of  the  machine. 

388.  The  wear  and  tear  of  a  stone-crusher  is  very  considerable 
it  has  been  known  to  reach  as  high  as  68.5  per  cent  of  the  first  cos 
of  the  machine  in  one  year. 
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869.  To  make  a  etone-breakin^^  machine  pay,  it  is  necessary — 

(1)  To  give  it  nearly  conatant  work, 

(2)  To  exercise  care  in  feeding,  to  give  a  sufficient  supply  with- 
out allowing  an  undue  quantity  uf  stone  to  pass  in  at  one  time. 

(3)  That  the  machine  shall  be  so  located  as  to  reduce  to  the 
minimnni  th(^  expense  of  handling  both  the  unbroken  and  the 
broken  stone. 

The  dimensionjB  and  capacity  of  several  cmshera  are  given  in 
Chap.  XXIII. 

370.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  cost  of  getting  the  un- 
broken stone  to  the  crusher  and  the  broken  stone  back  to  the  road, 
lor  that  depends  entirely  upon  the  distance  whicli  mnst  be  trav- 
ersed in  cartage  and  tlie  condition  of  the  grounds  over  which  the 
loads  are  hauled.  If  the  loads  have  to  be  hauled  a  considerable 
distance  to  or  from  the  crusher,  or  if  heavy  grades  have  to  be  as- 
cended or  rough  ground  traversed,  the  lime  occupied  in  hauling 
each  load  will  be  increased  and  less  can  be  hauled  in  a  day,  thus 
lessening  the  work  done  by  iiorses  and  drivers  for  each  day's  wages. 

Where  stone  is  to  be  obtained  in  more  than  one  place  along  the 
line  of  the  projected  road,  it  is  sometimes  more  economical  to  tako 
tlse  crusher  to  the  stone  than  to  have  to  haul  the  broken  stone  a 
great  distance.  For  this  purpose  the  crusher  can  be  mounted  on 
wheels  and  the  steam  roller  used  to  haul  and  drive  the  crusher, 
without  the  expense  of  a  fixed  plant  for  crushing  stone. 

371.  Cost  of  Quarrying  and  Crushing  Stone. — The  report  of  the 
Board  of  Street  Commissioners  of  the  city  of  llartford,  Conn.,  for 
the  year  1S9()  cont44in8  the  following  table  of  the  cost  of  quarrying 
and  crushing  stone  for  the  past  t^n  years. 

The  increase  in  the  cost  of  quarrying  and  crushing  stone  during 
the  past  year  is  in  part  chargeable  to  the  extra  cost  of  hauling  the 
stone  to  the  crushers,  on  account  of  the  added  distance  at  which 
the  stone  was  procured,  also  in  part  by  the  expense  connected  with 
the  opening  of  new  (juarries. 

872.  Voids  in  the  Broken  Stone. — The  voids  of  broken  stone  in 
which  the  size  and  shape  of  tlie  pieces  are  nearly  uniform  are  about 
one  half  the  mass.  If  the  pieces  are  not  uniform,  the  voids  are 
fcbout  four  tenths  of  the  mass.  The  voids  in  gravel  vary,  but  aver- 
^•ge  about  one  half  of  the  mass.  The  greatest  amount  of  rolling 
will  not  reduce  the  voids  more  than  one  half  of  the  primitive  bulk. 
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TABLE  XXXIX. 
Cost  of  QcARUTtyo  and  Crushinq  Stohb. 


Year. 

Co«t  of 

Quarry  log  per 

cubic  yard. 

Cost  of 
Crushing  per 
cubic  yard. 

Cost  of 

Carting  to 

Breaker  per 

cubic  yard. 

Total  Coat  of 
Onuhed  8tooe 

at  the  Quarry 
per  cubic  yard. 

Average  Cost 

Delivered  on 

tbe  Streets 

per  cubic  yard. 

1881 

.e.'iSct. 

.536  Ct. 

.283  Ct. 

$1.47 

11.70 

1882 

.781  ct. 

.348  ct. 

.287ct. 

1.86 

1.87 

1883 

.638  ct. 

.265  ct. 

.247ct. 

1.15 

1.59 

1884 

.665  ct. 

.372  ct. 

.238ct. 

1.28 

1  70 

1885 

.658  ct. 

.343  ct. 

.224  Ct. 

1.28 

1.66 

1886 

.590  ct. 

.280ct. 

.283CU 

1.12 

1.63 

1887 

.595  ct. 

.845  ct. 

.281  ct. 

1.32 

1.64 

1888 

.658  ct. 

.221  ct. 

.288  ct. 

1.17 

1.68 

1881» 

.694  ct. 

.319  ct. 

.263ct. 

1.28 

1.69 

1890 

.889  ct. 

.407  ct. 

.801  ct. 

1.697 

2.045 

A   well-rolled  road-covering  contains  from  70  to  80  per  cent  of 
stone. 

373.  Determination  of  the  Voids  in  Broken  Stone. — The  pro- 
portion of  voids  may  be  determined  by  exi>eriment  in  either  of  the 
following  ways:  (1)  Determine  the  specific  gravity  of  the  material, 
and  from  that  the  weight  of  a  unit  of  volume  of  the  solid.  Weigh 
a  unit  of  volume  of  the  loose  material.  The  difference  between  the 
weights  divided  by  the  first  gives  the  proportion  of  the  voids. 
(2)  Wet  tlie  loose  material  thoroughly,  fill  a  vessel  of  known  capac- 
ity with  it,  and  then  pour  in  all  the  water  the  vessel  will  contain. 
Measure  the  volume  of  water  required  and  divide  this  by  the 
volume  of  the  vessel;  the  quotient  represents  the  proportion  of 
voids. 

The  smaller  the  stone  is  broken  the  less  the  percentage  of  voids 
and  the  heavier  a  cubic  yard  will  weigh. 

374.  Weight  of  Broken  Stone. — To  ascertain  the  weight  of  a 
cubic  yard  of  broken  stone,  multiply  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
yard  of  tlie  given  stone  by  the  proportion  of  voids  (asoally  0.50) ; 
the  result  will  be  the  weight  of  a  cubic  yard  of  the  stone  when 
Ijrokeu. 

375.  Area  covered  by  One  Cable  Tard  of  Broken  Stone. — A 
cubic  yard  of  ordinary  broken  stone  will,  when  properly  spread, 
cover  an  area  of  about  3'3  square  yards  of  surface  of  a  roadway. 

Since  a  cubic  yard  of  loose  broken  stone  contains  only  one  hall 
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of  its  Tolnme,  or  13^  cubic  feet  of  solid  stone,  its  weight,  allowing 
12  cubic  feet  of  solid  granite  to  one  ton,  is  approximately 

13.5      , ,  ^ 

Again,  one  cubic  yard  is  equivalent  to  36  square  yards  1  inch  deep; 
and  1  ton  of  stone  laid  without  compression  to  a  depth  of  1  inch 

covers  an  area  of  36  X  :n  =  ^2  square  yards.    When  the  stone  is 

Iff 
laid  and  rolled  the  primitive  volume  is  reduced  by  about  one  fourth ; 
and  1  ton  of  rolled  stone  laid  to  a  depth  of  one  inch  covers  an  area 
one  fourth  less  than  32,  or  32  X  J  =  24  square  yards. 

376.  To  Find  the  Area  that  can  be  covered  by  One  Ton  of  Stone, 
when  the  Thickness  of  the  Layer  is  given. — Divide  32  by  the  thick- 
ness of  the  layer  in  inches  if  unrolled;  or  divide  24  by  the  thick- 
ness of  the  layer  in  inches  when  rolled.  The  quotient  is  the  area 
in  square  yards. 

377.  To  Find  the  Area  that  can  b6  covered  by  One  Cubic  Tard 
of  Broken  Stone,  when  the  Thickness  of  the  Layer  is  given. — When 
the  stone  is  not  rolled,  divide  3G  by  the  thickness  in  inches;  the 
quotient  is  the  number  of  square  yards  that  can  be  covered.  When 
the  stone  is  rolled,  divide  27  by  the  final  thickness  in  inches ;  the 
quotient  is  the  number  of  square  yards. 

378.  TMcknessof  the  Broken  Stone.— The  offices  of  the  stone 
are  to  endure  friction  and  shed  water;  its  thickness  must  therefore 
be  regulated  by  the  quality  of  the  material  and  the  amount  of  the 
traffic,  and  not  by  any  consideration  as  to  its  own  independent 
power  of  bearing  weight.  Macadam  considered  10  inches  as  suffi- 
cient for  any  traffic  on  any  substratum :  experience  has  proved  this 
true  in  the  well-drained  and  well-kept  roads  of  Europe. 

379.  The  proper  rule  is  to  vary  the  thickness  according  to  the 
traffic  and  the  grade.  Koads  of  sharp  descent  do  not  require  as 
thick  covering  as  those  having  flat  grades. 

Mr.  J.  Owen,  County  Engineer  of  Essex  County,  N.  J., 
adopted  the  following  thicknesses  with  good  results: 

For  grades  flatter  than  1% 10  inches 

"        "      between  IjT  aud  4^ 8     '* 

"        "      over4j( 6     " 
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The  roads  af  Bridgeport,  Conn,  (upwards  of  50  miles),  built 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  B.  D.  Pieroe,  are,  with  the  exception  of 
two  short  pieces,  ouly  4  inches  ihii-k.  These  roads  are  subjected  to  a 
regular  trattic of  loads  averaging  iJCKK)  pounds  each;  they  give  entire 
satisfaction  to  the  public  using  them,  and  an  ordiuary  team  hauls  a 
net  load  of  3i)tJU  pounds  over  them. 

380.  Many  roads  of  4  and  C  inches  thickness  have  been  built  that 
have  nut  proved  satisfactory.  Their  failure  is  generally  attributed 
to  tlieir  thinncKd.  This  is  erroneous;  the  faultdues  not  always  lie  in 
the  thinness  of  the  stone  covering,  but  in  the  method  of  construc- 
tion followed.  The  thin  roads  that  fail  are  as  a  rule  made  by 
throwing  the  broken  stone  on  uu  uadrained  and  unrolled  ejirth 
roadway,  frequently  without  oven  removing  the  mud  which  covers 
its  surface.  In  some  few  cases  the  stones  are  rolled  with  a  horse 
roller,  but  in  the  majority  the  stone  is  left  to  be  consolidated  by 
the  traffic.  If  roads  are  to  he  built  in  this  manner,  they  must  be 
massive;  but  no  matter  how  massive  they  be  made,  they  will 
have  no  cohesive  strength,  they  will  never  be  impervious  to  the 
mud  from  below  or  the  ruin  from  above,  and  will  always  be  unsatis- 
factory. 

381.  Sand  Core  for  Broken-stone  Pavement. — On  a  well-drained 
foundation  a  sand  or  gmvi'l  voiv  will  he  found  as  mechanically 
serviceable  as  the  most  costly  stone  fouiulaliou.  Such  a  cure  covered 
with  a  layer  of  stone  measuring  when  compacted  4  inches  thick 
will  form  a  finer  and  more  lasting  t^urface  than  a  greater  thickness 
of  stone  laid  upon  the  earth  soil  and  rumpacted.  Telford  was 
aware  of  this  fact;  he  was  willing  to  prevent  by  almost  any  means 
available  the  coming  in  contact  of  his  road  material  with  the  earth 
subsoil,  and  suggested  gnivel,  sand,  or  chalk  as  alternatives  to 
bottoming  stonc&i.  A  requisite,  whatever  the  medium,  wiis  that  '*  this 
bottoming  shuuld  he  made  i>erfectly  firm  and  regular,  so  as  to  re- 
ceive the  top  workable  metal  of  equal  thickness/'  Thus.allhongh 
he  always  advised  a  paved  bottom  when  it  could  be  had,  many  miles 
of  roadway  were  iiiadu  under  Telford's  direction  without  the  paved 
bottom  with  which  his  name  is  associated. 

382.  The  r|uantity  of  broken  stone  required  per  mile  of  road  for 
(lifT**renL  widths  and  thicknesses  is  given  in  Table  XL. 

383.  Spreading  the  Stone. — The  stone  should  be  hauled  upon 
the  roadbed  in  broail-iired  two-wheeled  carts  and  dumped  in  heaps. 
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TABLE  LX. 

NtxiCBBR  OF  Cubic  Yabdr  or   Broken   Stone   required  per  3Iile  ov 

Uo  AD. 


Depth  or 

width  or  Favement  in  Feet. 

StoDftln 

lodiM. 

8 

18 
1.390 

^ 

90 

iW 

. 

48 

10 

4 

645 

1.935 

2.421 

2.580 

S.32fi 

8.870 

4.842 

6 

968 

1.985 

3.90.H 

3.63'5 

3.872 

4  840 

5.808 

7.264 

8 

1,290 

3.580 

S.870 

4.S42 

5,1K0 

6.45(1 

7,740 

9.684 

10 

1.613 

3.235 

4.838 

6,053 

6,452 

8065 

P,(J78 

12.106 

13 

1.935 

3.870 

5,805 

7.363 

7.740 

9.675 

n.fiio 

14.536 

14 

2.258 

1515 

6.778 

8.474 

9.032 

11.290 

13.M8 

16.W8 

16 

8.5ao 

5,160 

7.740 

9.884 

10,330 

12.900 

15.480 

19,368 

and  be  spread  evenly  with  a  rake  in  a  layer  of  as  nearly  uniform 
thirkness  lus  may  he. 

384.  Thickness  of  the  Layers.— The  thickness  of  the  layers  will 
depend  upon  the  iinal  thickness  of  the  covering.  If  the  fiitished 
thiekne^fi  is  to  he  0  inches,  ejicli  layer  should  be  of  a  depth  of  4^ 
inches. 

386,  Macadam  insisted  that  the  stone  should  not  he  laid  iu 
shovelfuls  but  scattered  over  the  surface,  one  shovelful  following 
another  and  spreading  over  considerable  space,  llis  object  in  this 
was  to  avoid  an  accumulation  of  soft  stones  at  one  spot,  for  the 
rocks  from  which  the  litone  was  obtained  were  not  of  uniform  hard- 
ness, but  of  all  qualities  gathered  from  adjoinii^f^  fields.  The 
application  of  this  method  to  stone  of  uniform  <pialily  would  be 
detrimental  and  have  the  same  effect  as  screening. 

386.  Binding. — One  half  of  the  volume  of  loosely  spread  broken 
atone  is  space,  and  no  amount  of  rolling  will  reduce  it  more  than 
one  half;  therefore  to  thoronghly  coiuiolidate  the  broken  stone  some 
fine  material  must  be  added.  It  may  consist  of  the  fragments  and 
detritns  obtained  in  cnishing  the  stone.  When  this  is  insufficient,  as 
will  be  the  case  with  the  harder  rocks,  the  deficiency  may  be  made 
up  of  clean  sand  orgi'avel.  'J'he  propuiLion  of  binder  should  slightly 
exceed  the  voids  in  the  ag^egate;  it  must  not  be  mixed  with  the 
stones,  but  should  be  spread  uniformly  in  small  quantities  over  the 
eurface  and  rolled  into  the  interstices  with  the  aid  of  water  and 
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387.  It  is  a  useless  refinement  to  screen  the  broken  stone;  it 
should  ho  placed  in  the  rotul  as  it  conies  frum  the  breakers,  care  be- 
ing taken  to  prevent  the  admixture  of  clay  or  loam,  the  ])resence  of 
■which  in  large  quantities  is  extremely  injurious.  When  present  to 
an  injurious  extent,  the  Btone  must  be  acreene*!. 

388.  Hy  using  a  hirgc  quantity  of  binding  material  mixed  with 
the  stones  the  amount  of  rolling  is  lessened,  but  at  the  expense  ol 
durability.  If  there  is  an  excess  of  binding  material  in  the  joints 
of  the  stones,  the  first  heavy  rain  washes  it  out  ami  the  surface  of 
the  roadway  quickly  goes  to  pieces, 

389.  The  French  engineers  use  clay,  sand,  or  earth  from  the 
road  excavation  when  such  Is  suitable,  in  the  proportion  nf  one 
fourth  to  one  sixteenth  of  the  bulk  of  the  stone.  They  apply  it 
after  the  steam  roller  has  been  once  over  the  broken  stones. 

390.  Necessity  of  Bindings  Material.  —With  reference  to  the 
necessity  of  binding  material^  the  following  facts  are  interesting. 

Mr.  Win.  II.  Grant,  Superintending  Engineer  of  the  Xew  York 
Central  Park,  in  his  report  upon  the  park  roads,  says: 

"  At  the  commencement  of  the  macadam  roads,  the  experiment 
was  tried  of  rolling  and  compacting  the  stone  by  a  strict  adherence 
to  Macadam's  theory,  that  of  ciirefully  excluding  all  dirt  and  foreign 
material  from  the  stones,  and  trusting  to  the  action  of  the  roller 
and  the  travel  of  teams  to  accomjilish  the  w^ork  of  consolidation- 
The  bottom  layer  of  stone  was  sufficiently  compacted  in  this  way 
to  form  and  retain,  under  the  action  of  the  rollers  (after  the  com- 
pression hud  reaiilied  its  practical  limit  )f  an  even  and  regular  sar- 
face;  but  the  top  layer,  with  the  use  of  the  heavy  roller  loaded  to 
its  greatest  capacity,  it  was  found  impracticable  to  solidify  and 
reduce  to  such  a  s^urface  as  would  prevent  the  stones  from  loosening 
and  being  dispbir-ed  by  the  action  of  wagon-wheels  and  horses"  fe«t. 
No  amount  of  rolling  was  sufficient  to  produce  a  thorough  binding 
upon  the  stones,  or  to  cause  a  mechanical  union  and  adjustment  of 
their  sides  ant)  angles  together  as  to  enable  them  mutnallv  to  assist 
each  other  in  resisting  diBphuteraeut.  Tlie  rolling  was  ]>ersiisted  in 
with  the  roller  adjusted  to  different  weights  up  to  the  maximuin 
loud  (12  tons),  until  it  was  apparent  that  the  opposite  effect  fronn 
that  intended  was  being  produced.  The  stones  became  rounded  by 
the  excessive  attrition  thoy  were  subjected  to,  their  more  angnlAT 
parts  wearing  away,  and  the  weaker  and  smaller  ones  being  cmsfaed. 
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"The  t;xj>oriment  was  not  pushed  hcyond  thia  point.  It  was 
conclusively  shown  that  broken  stones  of  the  onlimiry  uizua  and  of 
the  best  quality  for  wear  and  durability,  with  the  greatest  care  and 
attention  to  all  the  neces8»iry  'jondilious  of  rolling  luid  compreasiou 
would  not  (.'ousolidale  in  the  ellectual  manner  required  fur  the  6ur- 
faoe  of  a  road  while  entirely  isolated  from  and  independent  of 
other  subetauc^s.  The  utmost  efforts  to  compress  and  solidify  them 
while  in  this  condition,  after  a  certain  limit  had  bueu  reached,  were 
unavailing.'* 

391.  Mr.  Deacon t  Engineer  of  LiTerpool,  England,  describes  the 
effect  of  binding  material  as  follows: 

••  Under  a  15-ton  steam  roller  preoe<^ed  by  a  watering-cart,  1200 
yards  of  trap-rock  macadam,  without  binding,  can  only  be  moder- 
ately consolidated  by  twenty-seven  hours'  continuous  rolling.  If 
thp  traivrock  chippings  from  the  Btonc-breaker  are  used  for  binding, 
the  same  area  may  be  moderately  consolidated  by  the  same  roller  in 
eighteen  hours.  If  silicious  gravel  from  f  inch  to  the  size  of  a 
pin's  head,  mixed  with  about  one  fourth  part  of  macadam  sweepings 
obtained  in  wet  weather,  be  used,  the  area  may  be  thoroughly  con- 
solidated in  nine  hours. 

^  Mucjidam  laid  acmrding  to  the  last  method  wears  better  than 
that  laid  by  the  second,  and  that  laid  by  the  second  much  better 
than  that  laid  by  the  first/* 

892.  Watering.— Wetting  the  8tone  expedites  the  consolidation, 
decreases  crushing  under  the  roller,  and  assists  the  filling  of  the 
voids  with  the  binder.  It  should  be  applies!  by  a  spnnkler  and  not 
be  thrown  on  in  quantity  or  from  the  plain  nozzle  of  a  ho«e. 

Excessive  watering,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages,  tends  to  soften 
the  foundation,  and  care  should  be  exercised  in  its  application, 

393.  Compacting  the  Broken  Stone.— Three  methods  of  com- 
pacting the  br*>ken  stone  are  practised:  (I)  by  the  traffic  passing 
over  the  roml;  ('i)  by  rollers  drawn  by  horses;  (3)  by  rollers  pro- 
pelled by  steam. 

394.  The  first  method  is  both  defective  and  objectionable, 
(1)  It  is  destructive  to  the  horses  and  vehicles  using  the  road.  ("2) 
It  is  wasteful  of  material ;  about  one  third  of  the  stone  ia  worn  away 
in  the  operatioti.  (3)  Dnng  and  dust  are  ground  up  with  the  stonei, 
Atid  the  mad  Ii*  more  readily  affected  by  wet  and  frost, 

395.  Th«^  first  recortled  allusion  to  the  cnTit-oIidation  of  roads 
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by  rolling  seems  to  have  been  made  in  ltU9  by  John  Shotbolt 
England.  The  first  practical  application  of  rollei^s  appears  to  have 
bt'eu  made  by  the  French  engineers  in  lS'-i9.  Their  first  applica- 
tion in  England  appears  to  have  been  made  by  Sir  John  E.  Bur- 
goj-'ne.  Since  these  dates  rolling  has  been  universally  adopted  on 
iliG  continent  of  Europe,  not  as  a  refinement  but  as  a  necessity,  and 
no  road  is  considered  complete  until  it  has  been  thoroughly  com- 
pacted by  a  roller. 

396.  Advantages  of  Kolling.^The  advantage  of  rolling  broken- 
stone  pavement  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

(1)  The  saving  of  wear  and  tear  of  horses  and  vehicles.  Roads 
should  be  made  for  the  traflio  and  not  by  it. 

(2)  Comfort  of  persons  using  the  roads. 

(3)  Economy,  as  a  saving  of  from  30  to  50  ]>er  cent  is  effected 
by  reason  of  the  roads  being  better  nuwle,  thus  obviating  the  neces- 
sity for  such  frequent  sweeping  and  scraping.  If  a  portion  of  a 
road  that  has  not  been  rolled  is  broken  up  and  the  material  washed, 
it  will  be  fouud  that  aa  much  im  lialf  of  it  ia  yulublu  matter,  mud, 
dirt,  and  fine  sand.  The  stoues  having  been  thrown  loosely  upon 
the  road-bod  have  lain  so  long  before  becoming  consolidated  by  the 
trufl'u',  and  have  undergone  in  the  mean  time  such  extensive  abra- 
sion, that  the  proportion  of  mud,  dirt,  and  pulverized  material  is 
increased  to  that  extent,  and  the  atones  are  reaUy  only  stuck  to- 
gether by  the  mud.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  although  an 
unrolled  road  may  indeed  after  lon^^  use  have  a  surface  that  is 
pretty  good  and  hanl  in  dry  weather,  and  may  offer  then  a  very 
slight  resistance  to  traction,  yet  it  will  quickly  become  soft  and 
muddy  when  there  is  rain.  By  the  eniiiloyinent  of  a  roller  of  com- 
petent weight  the  stones  are  well  l)edded  at  once,  and  the  surface  is 
consolidated  into  a  sort  of  stone  felt  capable  of  resisting  most  effect- 
ually the  action  of  the  traffic,  and  containing  the  emallest  quantity 
of  soluble  matter  to  form  mud  in  wet  weather. 

(4)  The  avoidance  of  cruelty  to  horses,  as  in  the  case  of  newly 
metalled  unrolled  roads. 

397.  Horse  Rollers. — Rollers  drawn  by  horses  are  unsatisfactory 
for  compacting  the  broken  stone.  They  are  expensive  to  use,  re- 
quiring a  large  number  of  horses  and  attendants.  The  horses*  feet 
displace  as  many  stones  o^  the  roller  compucts,  and  if  thev  are  of 
groat  weight  they  become  clumsy  and  difficult  of  manipulation. 


I 

I 
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398.  Steam  KoUera. — Steam  rollers  were  first  iutrodueod  in 
1860,  since  which  time  thev  have  been  almost  universally  ttdopted 
on  account  of  the  superiority  and  economy  of  the  work  done.  They 
are  simply  a  locomotive  mounted  on  broad  and  heavy  wheels.  They 
can  be  made  of  any  desired  weight.  Those  now  in  use  vary  from  eight 
to  thirty  tons.  Ten  tons  appears  to  be  the  most  desirable  weight. 
Heavier  rollers  are  unwieldy,  and  from  iheir  great  weight  are  liable 
to  damage  the  sewers,  water,  or  other  nndergronnd  service-pipes 
that  may  be  in  the  roadway. 

399.  The  advantages  of  steam  rolling  may  be  summed  up  u£ 
loUows : 

(1)  They  shorten  the  time  of  construction. 

(2)  A  saving  of  road  metal,  (ti)  because  there  are  no  loose  stonea 
to  l)e  kicked  about  and  worn ;  (b)  because  there  is  no  abrasion  of 
the  stones,  only  one  surface  of  the  stone  being  exposed  to  wear; 
(r)  because  a  thinner  coating  of  stone  can  be  employed ;  (fl)  because 
no  ruts  can  be  formed  in  which  water  can  lie  to  rot  tbe  stone. 

(3)  Steam-roUed  roads  are  easier  to  travel  on  account  of  their 
even  8nrfa<^e  and  superior  hardness  and  have  a  better  appearance. 

(4)  The  roads  can  be  repaired  at  any  season  of  the  year. 

(5)  Saving  both  in  materials  and  manual  labor. 

400.  Form  of  RoUera. — The  advantage  of  the  present  form  of 
rollers  is  generally  overestimated.  The  heaviest  roller  in  use  does 
not  exert  the  same  pressure  per  inch  of  width  nor  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  a  heavily  loaded  wagon  does.  An  ordinary  cart,  loaded, 
presses  with  a  weight  of  about  1000  jiounds  per  inch  width  of  tire; 
a  loaded  four-wheeled  wagon  exerts  ti  pressure  of  about  800  pounds 
per  inch,  and  a  10-ton  roller  alwut  450  jionnds:  so  that  as  far  aa 
the  surface  of  the  roadway  is  concerned  tlie  roller  affects  it  the  least 
cf  any  of  the  above  loa<ls.  Tlierefore  a  roller  should  be  as  heavy 
per  inch  of  width  as  a  loaded  wagon-wheel  is  per  inch  of  tire,  else 
the  wagon-wheels  will  exercise  more  pressure  per  inch,  and  conse- 
quently will  cut  into  the  rolled  surface  and  produce  ruts. 

The  wheels  of  the  rollers  now  in  use  have  too  wide  a  bearing  on 
the  road  surface.  The  smaller  soft  spots  are  bridged  over  and  remain 
unseen  until  the  road  is  completed  and  thrown  open  for  use.  The 
trafllc  will  quickly  find  lhei!e  soft  spots,  and  hollows  and  ruts  will 
form.  To  obviate  this  and  obtain  the  beat  effect  from  rollers,  they 
should  be  conetructcd  with  both  front  and  rear  rolls.    The  front  roll 
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should  be  formed  of  disks,  having  diameters  varying  about  six  inches, 
set  alternately  ou  iho  uxle,  Tlie  rear  roll  may  bo  formed  of  two  or 
more  disks  of  uniform  diameter.  The  ridges  left  by  the  front  roll 
will  be  levelled  by  the  rear  roll.  The  effect  produced  by  a  roller  of 
this  form  will  approximate  more  nearly  the  effect  of  loadeil  wagon- 
wheels. 

401.  The  driving  rolls  of  steam-rollers  usually  have  boles  bored 
in  their  faces  to  receive  spikes,  iu  order  that  they  may  be  useti  for 
breaking  wp  or  disintegrating  tlie  road-surface.  These,  however, 
apparently  do  not  answer;  the  working  of  a  machine  in  this  tdan- 
nor  tthukcs  and  strains  it  considerably,  and  the  holes  in  the  rollers, 
which  are  phigged  with  wood  when  not  in  use  for  this  purpose,  are 
objectionable:  the  plugs  wear  out  and  the  road  metal  gets  into 
holes,  and  the  surface  of  the  road  is  picked  up  as  the  rolling  pro- 
ceeds. Besides  this,  the  spikes  seum  to  have  no  effect  unless  the 
surface  of  the  roadway  being  operated  upon  is  soft. 

402.  The  steepest  gradient  upon  which  a  steam  roller  can  bo 
operated  appears  to  be  1  in  6,  but  this  requires  a  very  heavy  pres- 
sure of  steam;  1  iu  14  or  about  T^  seems  to  give  no  trouble  in 
rolling  cither  up  or  down, 

403.  Cost  of  Maintaining  Steam  Rollers. — The  annual  cost  of 
maintaining  steam  rollers  as  given  in  the  reports  of  city  engineers 
is  as  follows : 

Hartford.  Conk. 

One  lO-iou  roller 14.000.00 

Wages  of  eu^iuoer  ttud  teodera 9d8S.57 

Coal  (40,730  ponuds)  111.01 

Wood  (5i  cortU) 81.20 

Wdier  for  boiler 12.00 

Repairs.  UjoIs,  ilc 310.70 

Oil.  wa8ie.  Hud  packing 43.69 

iDBur&uce 15.00 

Total  fur  year $1.31 207 

Toledo.  Ohio. 

Wiigea #931.60 

Fuel,  supplies,  and  repairs S16.29 

Total  for  year $1,207,711 

DuLUTu,  Mink. 
Wages,  fuel,  repairs,  etc 13,087.41 
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In  Englaud   tlie  cost  per  auuuni  for  9  lioiira  per  day  is  about 
$2000. 

404.  Amount  of  Rolling. — The  number  of  superficial  yards 
rolled  per  day  must  vary  extremely  with  circumstances — the  class 
of  material,  the  amouut  of  binding  and  water  used,  the  gradient  and 
preaeure  of  steam  maintained,  and  the  amouut  of  rolling  considered 
Jtecesgary.  The  number  of  square  yards  rolled  varies  from  500  to 
per  diem,  the  average  of  42  English  towns  being  1105  square 
yards  per  diem. 

In  Paris  "2  to  3.75  ton-miles  of  roller  are  applied  to  every  cubic 

yard  of  stone.   The  weight  of  steam  rollers  per  inch  of  run  is  speci- 

^H  fled  to  be  448  and  33(i  pounds,  nnd  for  horse  rollers  *2(i3  pounds. 

^BThe  ton-milca  necessarj^  to  make  a  square  yard  of  porphyry  wheel- 

^Hmv  or  to  compact  a  cubic  yard  of  the  same  metal,  is  given  as 

^"toIIows:    The  mean   for   two   models  of   machines   weighing  448 

pounds  per  inch  run  was,  per  square  yard,  with  the  thickness  of 

3.1»  inches,  0.41  ton-milej  while  for  the  roller  of  330  pounds,  with 

&  thickness  of  2.8  inches,  0.234  ton-mile  was  required,  or  3.78  and 

2.09  ton-miles  per  cubic  yard  respectively;  and  for  horse  rollers, 

where  the  thickness  was  2.G  inches,  the  ton-miles  required  were 

O.104  per  square  yard  and  2.69  per  cubic  yard.     The  amounts  con- 

eoUdated  per  ton  per  hour  are  in  the  followiug  proportions:  467  for 

the  heavy  rollers.,  539  for  the  light  rollers,  and  207  for  the  horse 

^roller,  and  the  number  of  passages  of  the  rollers  were  98,5,  75,  and 

^^p2.    The  maximum  speed  is  stjited  at  2.3  miles  per  honr.    The  roll- 

^ing  is  done  by  contract  (the  city  furnishing  the  water)  at  a  rate 
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per  ton-mile  varying  from   I5,2(i  to  7.C3  cents,  according  to  the 
dunount,  with  an  increase  of  one  third  in  price  where  the  grade 
xceeda  6  per  cent. 

The  Southern  Boulevard,  New  York  City,  constructed  by  Mr. 
E.  P.  North,  received  0.859  ton-milo  per  square  yard  or  5.177  ton- 
miles  per  cubic  yard. 

From  careful  experiments  with  blue  limestone  in  England,  it 
been  found  that  to  obtain  consolidfttion  with  the  usual  coating 
of  two  stones  in  thickness  (each  cubic  yard  broken  to  ^i-inch 
F^Qge,  and  made  to  cover  about  17  square  yards  of  surface),  the 
s^eam  roller  must  traverse  a  patch  equal  to  its  own  width  about 
•*^  times.  From  this  it  appears  that  a  cubic  yard  of  broken  stone 
"Quires  li  ton-miles  to  produce  consolidation.     For  binding  aboat 
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5  per  cent,  of  well-weathered  roud-etTapiiig  was  used,  being  spread 
over  the  surface  when  corisaiidiition  was  nearly  effected.  Without 
the  use  of  binding',  consolidation  was  found  impossible. 

The  only  guide  for  the  proper  amount  of  rolling  is  that  it  mtigt 
bo  continued  until  the  stuues  cease  to  creep  in  front  or  sink  under 
the  rolls,  ftnd  the  surface  lian  become  smooth  and  firm. 

405.  Manner  of  Applying  the  Roller.— .The  stone  should  be 
spread  in  u  unifdnn  Inycr  4A  iiiciics  thick.  This  depth  will  consoli- 
date belter  thjtu  either  thicker  or  tliiniier.  Commence  the  rolling 
at  the  eirles,  nnd  continue  it  until  such  a  degree  of  fircnness  is 
attained  that  when  the  roller  piisses  over  the  centre  or  crown  of 
the  road,  its  weight,  which  tends  to  spread  the  metal  or  make  it 
work  otT  towards  the  sides,  may  be  resisted  by  their  consolidation. 

The  surface  of  a  well-constructed  broken-stone  road  should, 
after  bcin^  rolled,  look  iihnost  like  an  encaustic,  pavement. 

The  rolling  should  be  done  slowly,  as  nothing  is  gaiueil  by  a 
rapid  motion;  the  iuel  consnmptiou  being  considerably  increased 
without  any  advantage  to  the  work. 

■406.  Cost  of  Rolling. — The  average  cost  of  rolling  varies  con- 
siderably by  reason  of  the  amount  of  rolling  considered  necossar)*. 
In  England  it  varies  between  one  and  two  cents  per  square  yard. 
In  the  United  States  it  varies  between  O.DIo  to  14  cents  per  square 
yard.     * 

407.  Cost  of  Broken-stone  Pavement. — What  the  cost  of  broken- 
Btone  pavements  will  be  must  depend  upon  the  accessibility  and 

TABLE  XLI. 
Cost  of  Bhoksnbtone  Roads. 


Locallry, 


Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Kairtickl,  Conn 

FaiiwotKl,  t'uau 

Fmnklhi  Township,  N.  J. . 

Eing:sluTi.  \i.  I 

UihTlmi  Township,  N.J..., 

Pkiudcld,  N.  J... I     ito6 

Rubwuy.  X.  J 

Weslfli'ld.  N.  J 

Uaiou  Township.  N,  J.. 


ThlckDe«8 

Wldtb  Ql 

of  Sf  ooe. 

PsT(fin«ttt. 

IncluM. 

FeeL 

4 

18  10  20 

4 

20 

12 

16 

4 

15 

8 

16  to  20 

12 

10 

4  to  6 

10 

12 

la 

12 

16 

13 

16 

MeUiod 


Mncadam 

Mm-ailnm 

Telfnni 

MiuudtHn 

Tflfoni 
Mncndam 
Tolfoni 
Tolforcl 
Telford 
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cost  of  material  and  labor,  which  will  be  quite  variable.  In  Tables 
XLI  and  XLII  is  given  the  cost  in  different  localities  in  the  United 
States. 

TABLE  XLII. 

EXTBKT  AND  CoST   OF   BrOTI^EK-STONB  PaTKMENTB  IN  SOME  OF  THE 

Principal  Cities  of  the  United  States  in  1890. 


attes. 

Extent. 
Uiles. 

Cost  per  Square  Yard. 

8t  Louis  Mo 

271.76 

226.67 

172.00 

111.00 

110.00 

00.80 

64.00 

50.00 

46.00 

88.00 

28  50 

25.84 

20.00 

20.00 

20.00 

10.89 

7.74 

6.00 

6.73 

2.62 

2.18 

1.71 

1.16 

1.00 

0.75 

44.00 

1.50 

1.00 

15.00 

5.00 

84.60 

87.27 

20.00 

10.00 

i0.51 
0.90'^  to  1. 70 1 
0.75   10  1.25 

0.45 

Chicago,  III 

Boston,  Mass 

KasbviUe.  Tenn 

Providence,  R.  I 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hartford,  Conn 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

1.00 

0.69  to  1.08 

1.25 

PatersoD,  N.  J 

0.45 

New  Haven,  Conn 

0.50  to  1.25 

New  York.  N.Y 

Worcester,  Mass 

l.OOtol.SOJ 

CambridiEe.  Mass, 

0.70 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Toledo.  Ohio 

1.28 

Burlington,  Vt 

Washington,  D.  C 

Richmond,  Va 

0.75§ 

Clica.  N.  Y 

Osweeo   N.  Y 

Albany,N.  Y 

Milwaukee  Wis 

Los  AniFeles.  Cai 

1.17 

Scheueciady,  N.  Y 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 

1.25  If 

Duluth,  Minn , 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

East  Saginaw,  Mich 

SDriuirfield.  Mass 

Chelsea  Moss. 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

ToroTkto  Can.. 

Mobile.  Ala. 

Lowell,  Matt. 

St  Louis.  Mo 

18.83 

10.84 

4.50: 

1.11 

0.60 

0.84 

Newark,  N.J 

Kingston.  N.  Y 

TolMO.  Ohio 

1.75 

Ttenton,  N.  J * 

*  Limestone  and  gravel  10  inches  deep. 
X  Telford.       g  12  inches  deep. 


f  Crushed  granite  topping. 
If  18  Inches  deep. 
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^H                  408    Difierence  in  the  Cost  of  European  and  American  Broken-      1 
^V             rtone  Pavements.— As  iin  exiuuple  (.exhibiting  the  ditference  in  the 
^K            cost  of  coustructiug  uiacadam  roiwla  iu  Europe  and  llie  United 
^B            States,  we  select  a  tiret-clnsa  highway  of  the  broa^lest   type,  o!ie 
^H            which  was  built  about  ten  rears  ago  over  a  level  expanse  l*etween 
^H            the  villages  of  Langenfeld  and  Burgwald,  Germany.     The  road  in 
^H            question  is  2100  meters  (G88S  feet)  long,  26^  feet  in  width,  the 
^H            macadamized  wagon  track  \^  feet  wide  and  Sf  inches  thick.   With 
^H             lab*)r  estimated  at  30  cents  per  day  except  for  stone  maeonry,  which 
^H            costs  in  country  districts  from  60  to  75  cents  per  day, the  construc- 
^H            tion  account  of  this  road  foots  up  as  follows! 

Oermany. 

America. 

^^^H               rrrrirlifu'  mnii wnv                   

1707.61 

80.96 

154.70 

3647.35 

11.38 

75.68 

155.65 

61.88 

369.85 

49.98 

$1743.00 

268.88 

464.10 

7843.50 

34.14 
151.80 
155.65 
185.64 
784-35 

49.98 

^^m              Fluuilng  Hud  lurfiug  slopes 

^^H'              TlrhUf"!  rind  fMilvvrls      i  , ,  ,       

^^^H                ArjirfHlfiTiii/iiitf        , 

^^1              Mik'sloues,  etc 

^^M              Danntsvs,  lo  ad  juceul  property  durlog  work  . . , 

^^^H             Rnni'ffntt'nfirni'P  nf  riinvlriir'lioii 

^^^1             Tnrtflf iitnin     .    i                

This  ia  GQuIraleiit  lo  tibout 

15324. *)4 

i;4ni»2.()0 
per  mile 

$11080.00 
$8947.60 
per  mile 

409.  Wear  of  Broken-stone  Pavements.— The  wear  of  road  ma-      " 

terials  resulting  in  their  gTa<iual  reduction  to  detritus  is  due  to  the 
joint  action  of  the  traffic  and  the  weather.     When  the  wear  ia  con- 
fined to  the  abrasion  uf  the  Burface,  it  is  the  least  possible;  but 
when  a  road  is  weak  from  insuflicient  thickness,  or  from  a  yielditig 
foundation,  bending  and  cross -breaking  take  place  under  passing 
loads,  and  a  movement  is  produceti  in  the  body  of  the  i-oad  which 
causes  internal  wear  by  the  rubbing  of  the  atones  against  each 
other;  this  wear  is  aggravated  hy  the  softening  action  of  water- 
finding  its  way  into  the  roadbed  through  cracks  in  the  surface,  and 
by  the  disintegrating  action  of  frost;  the  wear  and  waste  are  thus 
far  greater  than  on  roads  of  suHicient  strength  properly  maintained,     m 
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410.  The  relative  proportions  in  which  a  road  is  deteriorated  by 
the  action  of  atmospheric  changes,  wheels,  and  horses'  feet  for  the 
generality  of  roads  is  approximately  as  follows: 

Atmoepheric  causes 20  per  cent 

Wheels 85.5    " 

Hones' hoofs 44.5    " 

411.  The  effect  of  horses'  feet  is  to  form  depressions  which,  if 
not  immediately  eradicated,  prepare  the  way  for  further  injury  by 
the  wheels.  Horses  moving  at  a  walk  and  drawing  heavily-loaded 
wagons  do  far  more  injury  than  horses  travelling  quickly  and  draw- 
ing lightly-loaded  vehicles. 

412.  The  quantity  of  stone  worn  away  annually  from  the  sur- 
face of  roads  is  an  exceedingly  variable  quantity,  dependent  not 
only  upon  the  character  of  the  stone  and  the  quantity  of  the  traffic, 
but  also  upon  the  mode  of  maintaining  the  road.  Mud  is  an  ex- 
cellent assistant  in  rapidly  grinding  down  the  surface.  Many 
attempts  have  been  m^e  to  measure  the  wear  on  roads,  but  no 
definite  conclusions  can  be  arrived  at. 

418.  The  wear  or  loss  of  thickness  on  some  of  the  heavily  trav- 
elled streets  of  Loudon  and  Paris  has  been  as  much  as  four  inches 
per  annum.  In  Birmingham,  England,  the  macadam  streets  have 
worn  down  six  inches  in  one  year  under  a  traffic  of  2484  vehicles  in 
ten  hours. 

The  average  loss  of  thickness  on  the  European  roads  appears 
not  to  exceed  one  inch  per  year. 

414.  The  amount  of  material  used  annually  in  England  to  re- 
place the  wear  on  main  roads  varies  from  40  cubic  yards  per  mile 
in  the  country  districts  to  1000,  and  in  some  cases  to  1500  cubic 
yards  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns.  The  general  average  appears 
to  be  from  70  to  80  cubic  yards  per  mile,  the  least  being  10  cubic 
yards  per  mile. 

The  average  annual  consumption  of  broken  stone  to  replace 
wear  in  France  and  Austria  appears  to  be  about  70  cubic  yards  per 
mile. 

415.  The  loss  of  thickness  by  wear  should  be  restored  annually 
by  spreading  coats  of  two  or  more  stones  thick  and  consolidating  it 
with  the  roller.  Before  applying  the  coating  the  surface  of  the 
road  should  be  broken  up  with  picks  in  cross-courses  about  4  inches 
apart;  the  depth  to  which  the  surface  is  broken  should  not  exceed 
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2  inches.  Steam  rollers  are  furnished  with  picks  for  this  purpose^ 
but  their  employmeut  is  not  satisfaotory  or  advantugeoas;  if  the 
spikes  are  short,  they  have  no  effect  on  the  road  unless  it  is  soft;  if 
i\Ar  are  long,  they  penetrate  the  body  of  the  road,  breaking  the 
bond,  and  leave  the  road  a  mass  of  loose  stones.  Besides  the  employ- 
ment of  the  roller  for  Ihia  purpose  Hhakes  and  strains  it  consider- 
ably. 

416.  The  practice  of  sj^reading  the  new  coating  and  leaving  it 
to  be  consolidated  by  the  trall'jc  iti  open  to  the  same  objections  as 
the  construction  of  unrolled  roads.  It  is  an  obstacle  instead  of  an 
aid  to  traffic. 

When  the  stono  is  spread,  the  sooner  it  is  rolled  solid  the  better. 

417.  Reeoating  the  road  slinnld  be  done  at  that  season  of  the 
year  which  will  interfere  the  leiust  with  the  movement  of  the  traflfic 
Wet  or  damp  weather  is  most  suitable,  hut  when  water  is  obtainable 
it  may  be  done  at  any  season. 

418.  Cost  of  Maintenance. — The  cost  of  maintaining  broken- 
stone  ]iavoractits  varies  between  very  wide  limits.  A  road  with 
little  trartic,  well  driiineil,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  with 
fairly  good  materials  at  hand,  can  be  kept  in  repair  at  a  very  small 
yearly  cost,  while  a  suburban  or  city  street  may  cost  several  hun- 
dred dollars.  Unless  the  amount  of  the  traffic,  the  quantity  of  ma- 
terials used,  their  priccj  and  other  piirticulnrs  be  taken  into  account, 
the  cost  per  mile  or  square  yard  at  which  a  road  is  maintained 
affcirdn  little  real  information,  and  may  he  misleading. 

In  London  the  cost  of  maintaining  macadam  pavements  is 
stated  as  fallows: 


i 


Id  bcuvy-trufQc  streets 63i  els.  per  sq.  yd. 

lu  modernttf-tmtUc  streets 39|  ** 

luUghl-  ••  "     14i 

In  lightest-      "         "    0^ 


In  Paris  macadam  costs  about  45  cents  per  square  yard  pel 
year.     In  Boston,  Mass.,  about  50  cents. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  high-roads  of  Austria  ranges  frnn- 
$1032  to  ^1571  per  mile  per  annum;  of  these  amounts  about  50  pe^ 
cent  (49  to  5t2)  is  for  materials.  Tlie  highways  of  Belgium  cost 
tween  0  and  10  cents  per  srjuiu*o  yard  per  year. 
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The  French  roads  cost  from  1  to  10  cents  per  square  yard  per 
year. 

The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  government  roads  of  Bavaria 
in  1877  was,  per  kilometer,  or  .62  English  mile,  as  follows : 

Cost  of  material $54.36 

Extra  labor 11.43 

Bridges  and  culverts 3.63 

Retaining-walls  and  gutters SI     * 

Koad-paviDg 2.45 

Costof  tools 1.02 

$71.98 

or  ahout  $116.09  per  English  mile.    Total  number  of  men  em- 
ployed on  the  government  roads  was  10^,    The  average  cost  of 
regular  roadmen  per  English  mile  was  $45.25. 
Total  length  of  government  roads : 

The  total  length  of  govemmeot  roads  macadamized 4,223  miles 

'•      "        ,"     paved...  29    '* 

"•''*"  "  "     over  bridges 6    " 

4,258  miles 

419.  Bescriptions  of  Modem  Broken-stone  Roads. — '' First-class 
metropolitan  roads,  England :  The  ground  is  excavated  or  filled  to 
the  required  level,  then  thoroughly  consolidated  by  rolling.  On  the 
earth-bed  thus  prepared  a  bottoming  or  bed  12  inches  thick,  of 
"  hard  core,"  consisting  of  brick  rubbish,  clinker,  old  broken  con- 
crete, broken  stone  or  shivers,  or  any  other  hard  material  in  pieces, 
is  spread  and  rolled  down  to  a  thickness  of  9  inches,  and  any  loose 
or  hollow  places  made  up  to  the  level. 

"  Next  comes  a  layer  of  Thames  ballast  5  inches  thick,  rolled 
solidly  to  a  thickness  of  3  inches.  The  ballast  serves  to  fill  up  the 
vacancies  in  the  bottoming,  and,  being  less  costly,  saves  so  much 
of  the  cost  for  broken  granite." 

Broken  granite,  or  macadam,  is  laid  upon  the  prepared  surface 
of  the  ballast  in  two  successive  layers  3  inches  thick,  rolled  succes- 
sively to  a  combined  thickness  of  4  inches;  a  layer  of  sharp  sand 
J  or  }  inch  thick  is  scattered  over  the  second  layer,  and  rolled 
into  it  with  plenty  of  water. 

420.  The  method  adopted  in  Chicago  is  as  follows:  The  roadbed 
is  prepared  to  the  required  contour  and  well  consolidated  with  a 
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eteani  roller.  On  this  eurface  rubble-etoue  is  carefully  placed  by 
huud,  with  its  broadest  side  doAviiwardt*,  theu  VZ  inches  of  broken 
stone  are  spread,  G  inclies  at  a  time,  thoroughly  rolled,  to  bond  it: 
it  is  then  topped  with  4  inches  of  crushed  trap  or  other  equally  hard 
rock ;  this  is  again  thoroughly  rolled,  so  as  to  compact  and  bind  it 
together. 

421.  The  method  adopted  in  the  construction  of  the  Bridgeport, 
Conu.»  roads  is  as  follows:  The  ground  is  graded  and  regulated  with 
a  gutter  18  inches  deep  on  each  side;  the  soil  is  then  thoroughly 
rolled  with  a  15-ton  roller,  and  the  stone  spread  on  the  surface  so  pre- 
pared. Three  varieties  of  soil  are  met  with  in  Bridgeport:  (1)  a  fine 
*'dea4l "  sand,  which  sometimes  cannot  l>e  rolled  on  account  of  its 
pushing  before  the  roUeir.  without  covering  it  with  coarse  broken 
stone — this  expedient,  acting  as  a  pavement,  prevents  movement; 
(2)  loam,  and  {^)  a  hard-jian  with  mica  disseminated  through 
it.  Undcrdrtiining  has  in  no  case  been  resorted  to,  the  IS- 
uich  gutters  being  deijcnded  on  for  drainage.  After  the  broken 
irap-rock  is  rolled  to  a  bearing,  sercenings  are  added  as  a  binder 
and  the  road  metal  is  well  and  thoroughly  filled  with  them,  the 
whole  being  rolled  until  the  water  flushes  on  the  surface.  A  strong 
siJicions  sand  is  sometimes  used,  in  part,  in  place  of  screenings,  and 
when,  in  dry  weather,  the  road  commences  to  break  up  or  *'  ravel," 
out  of  easy  access  by  watering-carts,  sand  is  spread  over  the  spot, 
which  quickly  consolidates  the  road.  No  loam  or  clay  is  used  as  a 
binder  or  filler  in  the  construction  of  the  roads,  nor  in  their  repair, 
except  when  the  surface  over  a  ditch  is  to  be  replaced  and  it  is  too 
small  a  patch  to  justify  bringing  the  roller;  then  the  broken  trap 
is  laid  dowu  after  being  mixed  with  the  proper  quantity  of  screen- 
ings, and  the  whole  covered  with  loam.  The  traffic  consolidates  it^ 
in  a  short  time. 

It  should  Ikk  noticed,  in  connection  with  the  low  c^st  of  those 
roads  stated  in  Table  XLII, — a)x)ut  28  cents  per  square  yard, — that 
Bridgeport,  in  addition  to  the  possession  of  particularly  gwid  trap- 
rock,  is  exceptionally  favored  in  the  location  of  its  quarry — almost 
exactly  two  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  city;  so  tlmt  the  cost  of 
the  stone  is  82  cents  per  gross  ton  of  21  or  22  cubic  feel,  delivered 
to  the  wagons ;  and  the  cost  of  hauling  varies,  depending  on  tht 
distance,  ^m  50  to  75  cents  per  ton,  or  between  4tl.32  and  $1.57 
per  gross  ton  delivered  on  the  road.    The  trap-rock  ia  broken  tci, 
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inch  size  by  three  7  X  10-inch  Marsdeii  crushers,  placed  side  by  side 
on  a  platform,  to  which  cars  are  drawn  from  the  quarry  by  a  wire 
rope,  wound  by  the  same  engine  which  runs  the  crushers.  The  in- 
terest on  the  cost  of  the  roller — an  Aveling  &  Porter,  now  twenty 
years  old — is  not  reckoned  in  the  above-mentioned  cost. 

That  the  cost  of  the  Bridgeport  roads  has  not  been  underesti- 
mated is  apparently  made  certain  by  the  contract  price  of  such 
■work  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Fairfield,  where,  with  a  longer 
haul,  a  4-inch  road  30  feet  wide  was  built  for  85  cents  per  lineal 
foot  or  38.3  cents  per  square  foot.  This  sum  included  regulating, 
some  grading,  and  the  use  of  a  roller,  as  well  as  the  contractor's 
profit. 

422.  Extracts  &om  Specifications  for  forming  Telford  Eoads  in 
St.  Louis,  Ko. 

Drainage* — All  drains  considered  necessary  by  the  Street  Com- 
missioner to  carry  off  the  water  shall,  when  required,  be  made  by 
the  contractor  for  the  work,  and  shall  be  paid  for  at  a  price  agreed 
upon  by  the  Street  Commissioner, 

Sub-foundation, — After  the  curbstones  are  set,  the  second  grad- 
ing and  shaping  of  the  roadway  shall  be  done.  All  surplus  earth 
and  other  material  shall  be  removed  and  the  sub-foundation  formed 
to  a  depth  of  eighteen  (18)  inches  below  the  intended  surface  of  the 
street,  the  cross-section  thereof  to  conform  in  every  respect  to  the 
cross-section  of  the  pavement  when  finished.  The  roadbed  shall 
then  be  rolled  with  a  roller  weighing  not  less  than  five  (5)  tons, 
when  required  by  the  Street  Commissioner.  All  depressions  which 
may  appear  shall  be  carefully  refilled  before  any  stone  is  put  on. 

Lower  Course  of  Telford. — "When  the  street  shall  be  thus  graded" 
and  formed,  a  bottom  course  or  layer  of  limestone  of  approved 
quality  shall  be  laid  by  hand  in  regular  straight  courses  at  right 
angles  with  the  line  of  the  streets,  so  as  to  break  joints;  the  bot- 
tom surfaces  of  the  stones  shall  form  as  close  joints  as  possible. 
The  stones  to  be  used  shall  not  be  less  than  three  (3)  inches  nor 
more  than  eight  (8)  inches  thick,  and  from  five  (5)  to  ten  (10) 
inches  long  on  their  bottom  surfaces,  and  must  be  thoroughly  set- 
tled to  place  with  hammers.  The  interstices  shall  then  be  filled 
with  stone  chips  firmly  wedged  by  hand  with  hammers,  and  all 
projecting  points  shall  be  broken  off.  The  tops  of  the  stones  when 
levelled  off  shall  have  a  surface  not  greater  than  one  third  of  the 
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base.  The  foundation  or  bottom  course  when  finished  shall  have 
a  regular  and  uniform  depth  of  not  less  than  seven  (7)  inches. 
The  bottom  course  along  the  curb  and  under  the  gutter  for  a  width 
of  four  (4)  feet,  and  under  the  cross-walk  for  a  width  of  eight  (8) 
feet,  shall  be  thoroughly  consolidated  by  rolling  or  ramming,  and 
the  surface  be  made  even  by  filling  the  spaces  between  the  stones 
with  sand  in  such  manner  as  the  Street  Commissioner  may  direct. 

Glittering. — After  the  Telford  foundation  has  been  prepared 
the  gutter  shall  be  put  down  upon  a  bod  of  clean  coarse  sand  at 
least  two  (2)  inches  deep.  The  paving-blocks  shall  be  from  six  (6) 
to  seven  (7)  inches  deep,  four  (4)  to  six  (6)  inches  thick,  and  eight 
(8)  to  twelve  (12)  inches  long.  The  faces  shall  be  straight,  free 
from  bunches,  depressions,  and  inequalities  exceeding  one  half  (\) 
inch.  The  faces  shall  meet  at  right  angles,  and  the  corresponding 
dimensions  of  opposite  faces  shall  not  vary  more  than  one-half  (J) 
inch.  They  must  be  set  vertically  on  edge,  in  close  contact  with 
each  other,  in  straight  rows  at  right  angles  with  the  curb,  the 
blocks  in  different  rows  breaking  joint  by  a  space  not  less  than 
four  (4)  inches.  The  joints  between  the  blocks  shall  be  filled  with 
clean,  sharp  sand. 

Oross-ffutters. — The  cross-gutters  shall  be  of  such  width  and 
shape  as  may  be  directed.  The  stone  used  therefor  shall  be  from 
three  (3)  to  six  (6)  inches  thick,  nine  (9)  inches  deep,  and  from 
six  (6)  to  twelve  (12)  inches  long.  The  bottom  coarse  of  stone 
shall  be  eight  (8)  inches  thick,  nine  (9)  inches  deep,  and  not  less 
than  twelve  (12)  inches  long. 

Quality  and  Finish  of  Stone  Work, — ^All  stones  used  for 
gutters,  cross-gutters,  and  cross-walks  shall  be  limestone  of  the  best 
quality,  from  ledges  known  to  withstand  the  effects  of  frost,  and 
free  from  seams  and  all  other  defects.  All  paving-stone  shall  be" 
dressed  so  as  to  make  close  joints  at  least  four  (4)  inches  deep,  and 
have  a  square  bottom  not  less  than  three  quarters  (})  of  the  super- 
ficial surface  of  the  top  of  the  same  stone.  All  materials  shall  be 
fully  dressed  before  they  are  brought  onto  the  street  to  be  im- 
proved. The  whole  paving  must  be  made  tight,  compact  and 
smooth,  and  be  fully  fed  with  sand,  and  must  be  laid  true  and  uni- 
form, with  broken  joints,  and  have  a  full  bond  of  at  least  four  (4) 
inches.    After  the  paving  is  laid  it  must  be  sanded  on  top,  th»  «and 
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swept  into  the  joints  with  a  broom,  and  be  settled  down  evenly  and 
lirnily  with  a  ratnrner  of  not  less  than  forty  (40)  pounds  weight. 

Macadam  ar  Svcoad  Goursf. — When  tho  Telford  foundation  has 
thus  been  formed,  there  shall  bo  placed  thereon  a  layer  of  clean, 
hard  limestone  tnaciwlani,  free  from  clay,  earth,  rubbish,  or  other 
foreign  matter,  so  broken  that  the  largest  pieces  shall  pass  through 
a  two  ajid  one  half  (2 J)  inch  ring  in  all  their  dimensions,  and  shall 
be  fully  broken  before  it  is  brought  on  the  line  of  work.  This 
course  nhall  have  such  a  depth  and  form  of  cross-section  as  may  be 
directed  by  the  Street  Commissioner,  and  shall  be  thoroTighly  con- 
solidated by  rolling  with  ii  roller  weighing  not  less  than  five  (r>)  tons. 

Sand, — The  iriauuhtm  course  having  \ieijn  finished,  the  spaces 
between  the  stones  shall  be  well  filled  with  clean,  coarse  sand,  or 
so  much  e.ind  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Street  Commissioner,  which 
shall  be  WMslied  in  uiLh  water  from  a  hose  having  a  rose  attached 
to  the  nozzle,  and  then  the  whole  shall  be  rerolled  to  the  satiafac- 
tiou  of  the  Street  Conuuissioner.  A  sprinkling-cart  shall  not  be 
used  unless  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  connection  with  a  fire-plug, 
and  then  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Street  Commissioner.  A 
water  license  and  a  i^errait  from  tiie  Water  Commissioner  must 
first  be  obtained  before  a  f]rc-j)lug  can  bo  opened. 

Oravei. — The  nuicadam  course  with  bin<ling  material  having 
been  finished,  there  &hall  be  placed  thereon  a  layer  of  good  clean 
gravel,  free  from  cliiv.  animal,  or  vegetable  matter,  and  contaiuint^ 
not  more  than  fifteen  (15)  per  cent  of  loam  or  sand,  nor  shall  th^ 
largest  pebbles  exceed  one  inch  in  diameter;  to  be  well  wetted  dowij 
or  slushed  with  water  and  thoroughly  rolled  to  a  perfect  surface 
having  such  form  of  cross-section  and  depth  as  may  be  directed  l> 
the  Street  Comnussinner. 

423.  Heads  of  Specifications  for  Broken-stone  Pavements 

(1)  PrepiLratioii  of  roaflhed. 

(2)  Foundation  (sand,  gravel,  etc.). 

(3)  Quality  of  the  stone. 

(4)  Size  of  the  atone. 

(5)  Cleanness  of  the  stone.     (The  stone  must  at  all  times  t^e 
clean  and  free  from  clay  or  other  dirt.) 

intr  the  stone. 


4 


(G)   Spreading 

(7)  Thickness  of  layers. 

(8)  Rolling:  weight  of  roller  and  amount  of  rolling. 
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(9)  Watering. 

(10)  Binding,  quality  and  quantity  of. 

(11)  Interpretation  of  specifications. 

(12)  Omissions  in  specifications. 

(13)  Engineer  defined. 

(14)  Contractor  defined. 

(15)  Notice  to  contractors,  how  served. 

(16)  Preservation  of  engineer's  marks.,  etc. 

(17)  Dismissal  of  incompetent  persons. 

(18)  Quality  of  materials. 

(19)  Samples. 

(20)  Inspectors. 

(21)  Defective  work,  responsibility  for. 

(22)  Measurements. 

(23)  Partial  payments. 

(24)  Commencement  of  work. 

(25)  Time  of  completion. 

(26)  Forfeiture  of  contract, 

(27)  Damages  for  non-completion. 

(28)  Evidence  of  the  payment  of  claims. 

(29)  Protection  of  persons  and  property. 

(30)  Indemnity  bond. 

(31)  Bond  for  faithful  performance  of  work, 

(32)  Power  to  suspend  work. 

(33)  Bight  to  construct  sewers,  etc. 

(34)  Loss  and  damage. 

(35)  Old  materials,  disposal  of. 

(36)  Cleaning  up. 

(37)  Personal  attention  of  contractor. 

(38)  Payment  of  workmen. 

(39)  Prices. 

(40)  Security  retained  for  repairs. 

(41)  Payment,  when  made.    Final  acceptance. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 
MISCELLANEOUS  PAVEMENTS. 

424.  Gravel  Eoads. — Gravel,  though  not  as  durable  as  broken 
stone,  has  proved  very  serviceable  as  a  road  covering. 

In  selecting  gravel  for  this  purpose,  the  chief  quality  to  be 
sought  for  is  the  property  of  binding.  The  binding  properties  are 
two :  the  presence  of  ferruginous  clay,  which  causes  the  gravel  to 
set  or  become  hard  as  soon  as  it  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere;  and  the  angular  shapes  and  sizes  of  the  stones. 

425.  Gravel  from  the  sea-beach  and  shores  of  rivers,  and  that 
in  which  the  stones  are  round  or  oval,  with  regular  smooth  sur- 
faces, never  forms  a  good  binding  material,  even  if  mixed  with 
ferruginous  clay.  The  reason  is  that  the  stones  which  are  on  the 
surface  have  no  mechanical  hold  on  those  which  are  beneath  or  be- 
side them,  but  being  merely  cemented  by  means  of  the  clay  they 
are  easily  loosened  and  thrown  out  of  place  by  the  action  of  the 
traffic  or  frost,  and  even  by  the  alternate  actions  of  drought  and 
moisture. 

426.  When  no  gravel  but  that  found  in  rivers  or  on  theeea-shore 
can  be  obtained,  one-half  of  the  stones  should  be  broken  and  mixed 
with  the  other  half;  to  the  stone  so  mixed  a  small  quantity  of  clay 
or  loam,  about  one-eighth  of  the  bulk  of  the  gravel,  must  be  added : 
an  excess  is  injurious.  Sand  is  unsuitable:  it  prevents  packing  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  added. 

427.  Preparing  the  Gravel. — Pit-gravel  usually  contains  too 
much  earth,  and  should  be  screened  before  being  used.  Two  sieves 
should  be  provided, — one  with  meshes  of  one  and  one-half  inches, 
so  that  all  pebbles  above  that  size  may  be  rejected,  the  other  with 
meshes  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  and  the  material  which  passes 
through  it  should  be  thrown  away.  The  expense  of  screening  will 
be  more  than  repaid  by  the  superior  condition  of  the  road  formed 
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b}'  the  cleaned  nmterial,  and  the  diminution  of  labor  in  keeping  it 
iu  order.  The  pebbles  larger  than  one  and  a  half  inches  may  bo 
broken  to  that  size  and  inixod  with  the  cleaned  material. 

428.  Laying  the  GraveL — On  the  roadbed  properly  prepared 
a  layer  of  the  prepared  gravel  four  inches  thick  ifi  nnifornily  spread 
over  the  whole  width,  then  ronip»u;tinl  with  a  roller  weighing  not 
less  than  two  tons,  and  having  a  length  of  not  less  than  thirty 
inches.  The  rolling  mnst  he  eontinnod  until  the  pebbles  ceases  to 
rise  f»r  creej)  in  frf>nt  of  the  roller.  ThcRnrfacc  must  be  moistened 
by  sprinkling  in  advance  of  the  roller,  but  too  much  water  must 
not  be  used.  Successive  layers  follow,  each  being  treated  iu  the 
above-deacribed  manner  until  the  requisite  deptli  and  form  has 
been  attained. 

429.  The  gravel  in  the  bottom  layer  must  be  no  larger  than 
that  in  the  top  layer;  it  must  be  uniformly  mixed,  large  and  small 
together,  for  if  not  so  the  vibration  of  the  traffic  and  the  actiot»  of 
froHt  will  cause  the  larger  pebbles  t<»  rise  to  the  surface  aad  the 
amaller  ones  to  descend,  like  the  materials  in  a  shaken  sieve,  and 
the  road  will  never  Ix*  smooth  or  firm. 

The  pebbles  in  a  giavel  road  are  simply  imbedded  in  a  paste 
and  can  beeiusily  displaced.  It  is  for  thi«  reason,  among  others,  that 
Buch  roadd  are  subject  to  internal  destruction, 

430.  The  binding  power  of  clay  dej^ends  in  a  large  measure 
upon  the  atate  of  tlie  weather.  During  rainy  peritxls  a  gravel  road 
beoomei  soft  and  muddy,  while  in  very  dry  weather  the  clay  will 
contract  and  crack,  thus  releasing  the  pebbles,  and  giving  a  loose 
«urfB<*e.  The  mont  favoral>le  conditions  are  obtttiued  in  nutderatcly 
damp  or  dry  weather,  during  which  a  gravel  road  offers  several 
advantflgBs  for  light  traffic,  the  character  of  the  drainage,  etc., 
largely  determinitjg  durability,  cost,  maintenance,  etc. 

4S1,  Repair. — Gravel  roadci  constructed  as  above  described  will 
need  bm  lil  lie  repairs  for  some  years,  but  daily  attention  is  ref]uired 
to  make  these.  A  giirden  rake  should  be  kept  at  hiunl  to  draw  any 
looae  gravel  into  the  wheel-tracks,  and  for  filling  any  depressions 
that  may  occur. 

In  making  repairs,  it  is  best  to  apply  a  small  quantity  of  gravel 
at  a  time,  uidcss  it  ia  a  »|>ot  which  has  actually  cut  through.  Two 
inched  of  gravel  ai.  once  is  more  profitable  than  a  larger  amount, 
Wltere  thick  uuating  is  applied  at  once  it  does  not  all  pack,  and  if, 
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after  the  surface  is  solid,  a  cut  he  inude,  lovse  gravel  will  be  fniiiul; 
this  holds  water  and  makes  the  road  heave  and  become  apouty  under 
the  action  of  frost.  It  will  cost  no  more  to  apply  eix  inches  of 
gravel  at  three  dit!erent  times  than  to  do  it  all  at  once. 

At  every  one-eighth  of  u  mile  a  few  cubic  yards  of  gravel  should 
be  stored,  to  be  used  in  filling  depressions  and  mU  as  fast  as  they 
appear,  and  there  should  be  at  least  one  laborer  to  every  five  miles 
of  road. 

432.  Cofit  of  Construction  in  nUuois. — The  cost  has  been  alxtut 
$900  per  mile  for  a  roadway  V2  feci  wide,  12  inches  deep  at  the 
centre  and  0  inches  at  the  sides. 

Table  XLIII  shows  the  extent  and  cost  of  gravel  pavements  in 
some  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  United  Slates. 

TABLK  XLIU. 

ExTEjfT  AKD  Cost  op  Gravel  Pavhmests  in  soinc  of  thb  Princtpal 

Cities  op  the  United  Statks, 


cities 

B«t*iil. 
Miles. 

Cost  of  Oo&fltnietJoii 
per  square  rard. 

Hofllon   Mass 

160.00 
67.91 

10-76 

Cauibdclj^t;,  .Muse 

lifcbmoiid,  Vft 

4ti.44                    S0.15tot0.90      fl 

Wiiahingion.  D.  C 

Gmnd  Itiipids,  Mlcb 

33.50 

sa.a; 

11. 92 

1 

Burling"tiih,  Vt 

fl 

Haverhill,  Mass 

$0.85 

433.  Weight  of  Gravel.-  A  cnbic  yard  of  pit  gravel  weighs 
about  33C>0  pounds.  When  the  distance  is  not  greater  than  1| 
nailes,  a  teain  will  haul  about  7  cubic  yards  a  day;  oven  with  hauls 
of  six  miles  the  work  can  be  done  at  reasonable  cost. 

434.  Bituminous  Macadam. — In  some  towns  in  England  bitu- 
minous or  asplialt  niaeadaniizud  roadways  are  ma<le.  This  consiets 
in  mixing  ordinary  coal-tar  with  the  road  metal  ordinarily  emplovEHi 
for  macadamized  roiuls;  only  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
metal  emjilnyed  must  be  limestone  or  some  other  soft  material, 
otherwise  it  will  not  wear  down  evenly  with  the  tar,  and  thus  a 
lumpy  surface  will  be  produced  in  course  of  time. 

The  method  of  mixing  is  by  beating  the  stone,  which  hu  of 
course  been  previously  broken  to  the  required  size,  and  then  thor- 
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oughly  mixing  and  inooq>ornti:ig  it  with  the  tar.  Thi?  is  carried 
to  the  roaiiwuy,  is  sproad  in  tlie  ordinary  manner,  and  well  rolled 
to  the  proper  contour,  a  snrfaco  being  afterwards  givon  to  it  by  u 
coating  of  about  ^  inches  thick,  composed  of  a  similar  mixture,  the 
atuU60  of  which  are  of  much  smaller  size. 

Another  method  is  to  place  about  6  inches  of  the  broken  stone 
upon  the  necessary  foundation.  Upon  this  a  boiling  mixture,  com- 
posed of  about  50  gallons  of  creosote  oil  and  1  ton  of  pitclj,  is 
poured  until  every  interstice  m  filled  witli  tJie  mixture.  Whilst 
tlm  is  dtill  warm,  a  thin  layer  of  snmll  broken  stone  is  spread  upon 
the  surface  and  well  rolled;  more  small  stones  or  chippings  are 
rtdded,  and  the  whole  is  rolled  until  the  surface  of  the  roadway  has 
attained  its  proper  contour  and  pretionts  a  perfectly  smooth  and 
clean  appearance,  little  inferior  to  that  of  real  asphalt. 

Dry  weather  is  essential  whilst  this  class  of  rowlway  i&  in  course 
of  constniction,  and  careful  watching  is  required,  as  when  the  skin 
breaks  the  whole  roadway  soon  disintegrates.  This  class  of  pave- 
ment haet.  however,  many  advantages  over  ordinar}'  macadamized 
roadways  when  finished,  not  the  least  of  them  being  impervious- 
noss  to  moisture,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  cleaned. 

435.  In  repairing  some  of  the  nnxcadam  roods  and  pavements  in 
Paris,  fragments  of  old  asphalt  were  mixed  with  the  broken  stone. 
The  results,  as  regards  weaiing  quiilities,  show  little  improvement 
over  the  unmixed  atone,  but  such  a  pavement  keej^s  remarkably 
oletin  during  dry  weather  and  does  not  become  as  muddy  as  the  true 
ma<^adani  during  rainy  seasons. 

In  the  middle  of  summer  an  unpleasant  odor  is  given  out,  and 
the  surface  has  a  dirty  black  color. 

436.  Concrete  Macadam,  introduced  by  Mr.  J.  Mitchell,  London 
Eng.,  is  crtmposcd  of  Itrokeu  stone,  sand,  and  Portland  cement  so 
proportioned  that  the  spaces,  otherwise  vacant,  and  ultimately  filled 
with  muddy  cementing  matter  of  worn  macmlain.  are  filled  with  an 
admixture  of  Portland  cement  or  otlier  hydraulic  cement-grout. 
The  concrete  thus  formed  rapidly  becomes  a  uniform  and  impervious 
nia^  which  i*  wholly  unaffected  by  heat  or  moisture.  It  is  mixed 
iu  thi'so  proportions: 

Broken  stones , 4  measures 

Cleun,  Mmrp  ^utl. . .,«..... ...  1|  lo  1) 

PortliiiKl  cument.  ..t> •«•. r 1  " 
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So  for  &  cubic  yard,  or  27  cubic  feet,  of  broken  metal  63  cu\ 
feet,  or  1^^  burrels  (of  4i  cubic  feet),  of  Portland  cement  are  re- 
quired. The  broken  stone  should  be  of  the  liardest  quality,  of 
uniform  size,  tborougldy  screened;  and  it  should  be  thoroughly 
wetted  before  being  incoi-porated  with  the  cement. 

(dement  of  the  best  (|uality  mu^t  be  employed,  and  the  sand 
Bhouid  be  sliarp,  (.-lean,  and  gritty.  The  surfjvce  of  the  ground  is 
brought  to  form.,  and  rolled  several  times.  The  concrete  is  then 
laid  on  the  8urfa<*e  in  a  layer  3  or  4  inches,  and  is  left  for  three 
days  to  burden.  The  secojid  laj'er  of  3  or  4  inches  is  next  laid  on 
the  first,  and  immt'diately  rolled  to  form  with  a  heavy  iron  roller, 
afi  heavy  as  two  or  three  men  cun  draw.  The  cement  should  be  left 
for  three  weeks,  to  allow  it  to  become  quite  hard  before  the  road  is 
opened  for  traffic,  although  a  week  has  been  found  to  be  a  suthcient 
interval. 

Mr.  Mit^rhell  states  that  a  concrete  road,  7  inches  deep  at  the 
middle  and  i>  inches  at  the  sides,  is  sufficient  for  ordinary  traffic 
For  heavy  tnitiie  a  depth  of  t>  inches  is  recommended. 

The  first  piece  of  concrete  road  was  laid  in  1865  in  Inverness, 
and  consisted  of  45  lineal  yards  of  the  approach  to  the  freight  sta- 
tion of  the  railway.  In  1870,  after  the  road  had  been  under  traffic 
for  4A  years,  it  was  reported  that  the  wear  of  the  surface  was  scarceJy 
appreciable,  whilst  the  adjoining  macadamized  roml  had  been  coated 
frequently  every  year. 

Another  specimen,  50  yards  long  and  15  yards  wide,  was  laid  in 
1866,  on  George  IV,  Bridge,  Edinburgh,  where  the  traffic  is  he^ivy 
and  continuous.  At  the  end  of  tliree  years  and  a  half  under  traffic 
the  surface  was  perfectly  sound  and  immovable. 

Tlie  amount  of  vertical  wear  during  the  periods  above  named 
ai)pears  not  to  have  exceeded  i  inch.  But  Mr.  J.  H.  Cunningham, 
writing  in  Jiinnary,  1HT5,  stated  that  it  was  tlien  much  worn  at  tbe 
surfjw^e,  in  consequence,  he  thouglit,  of  its  great  hai-dness  iind 
rigidity. 

437.  Stone  Trackways  (Figs.  2f)  to  32).— Trackways  forme<i  of 
stone  slabs  wvro  first  employed  by  tbe  Egyjitians  for  moving  grwit 
weiglit«.  In  modern  times  they  reappeared  in  northern  Italy,  where 
they  are  in  general  use  not  only  in  the  streets  of  the  principal  cities, 
but  also  in  the  smaller  towns. 

Telford  employed  a  stone  trackway  on  the  Holyhead  Road  to 
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Fig.  29.  SECTION  OF  STONE  TRACKWAY 


Fig,30.  PLAN  OF  TRACKWAY 


Fig.  3L-PLAN  OF  CROSSING 
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avoid  excessive  work  of  cpnstruotion.  There  were  two  hills  each  a 
mile  in  length,  with  an  inclination  of  5  :  100.  To  reduce  this  to  a 
-Ijl  per  cent  grade  would  have  cost  flOO.OW,  but  nearly  tliu  same 
ndvautage  in  diniiniehiug  the  amount  of  tractive  force  rw^uired  was 
obtumod  by  making  stone  trackways  at  a  total  expense  of  od<*  half 
the  furiiier  amount  and  retaining  the  't  per  cent  grade  with  moderate 
cutting  and  cndiankmon!.  To  draw  one  ton  over  the  orijrinal 
hills  required  a  tractive  force  of  204  pounds;  to  draw  the  same  load 
over  tilt*  trackways  laid  on  the  same  inclinations  required  only  13t2 
pounds. 

Trackways  of  both  stone  and  iron  have  been  used  in  London, 
Liverpool.  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  otlier  cities, 

438.  The  Iiuliau  tratikwuys  consist  of  two  parallel  linos  of  granite 
blocks,  usually  14  inches  wide,  8  inches  deep,  and  5  feet  in  length., 
bedded  in  a  layer  of  sand.  The  lines  are  2H  inches  apart,  and  the  in- 
tentpace,  or  footway  for  horses,  as  Aveli  aa  the  other  portions  of  the 
roadway,  is  paved  with  col)bles  oljtaiued  from  the  Po,  or  from  other 
rivers.  These  stones  should  be  egg-sliajK;d,  with  a  maximum  diatno- 
ter  of  from  3J  to  4J  inches  and  a  depth  of  from  4 J  to  5J  inches. 
The  roadway  is  usually  formed  with  a  slight  inclination  downwards 
towards  the  centre.  Hy  Ihi^  arrangement  the  space  between  the 
irams  serves  as  a  channel  t^  receive  the  surface-water,  and  is  provided 
with  stone  gratings,  placed  at  suitable  intervals,  by  which  the  water 
esca|K*8  into  the  sewers.  The  surfaces  of  the  trams  are  slightly  in- 
clined towards  each  other,  the  inner  edges  being  |  inch  lower  than 
the  tmtcr  edges:  whilst  the  interspace  is  concave,  having  a  versed  sine 
or  depre^Jsion  of  I  j  inches.  The  foundation  of  the  roadway  consists 
of  a  layer  of  screened  gravel,  abont  6  inches  deep,  watered  so  as  to 
form  a  compact  mass.  Two  inches  of  sand  is  laid  on  the  gravel,  as 
a  bed  for  tht-  j»aving-8tone8.  The  upper  surfaces  of  the  trams  are 
dressed  flat  and  the  ends  square,  to  form  close  joints.  The  stone 
gratings  for  the  gulleys  are  3'3  inches  long,  formed  with  three  slots 
V2  inches  long  and  1|  inches  wide.  After  the  tnuns  are  placed,  the 
other  portions  of  the  pavement  nre  completed.  After  the  surface 
has  been  well  rammed  with  a  woodeii  rammer,  it  is  watered  and 
covered  with  a  bedding  of  sand  J  inch  deep,  so  as  to  fill  the  jointa 
by  degrees.  On  steep  gradient*  the  surfaces  of  the  trams  are 
grooved  diagonally. 

439.  Trackways  are  expensive  to  construct  (cost  about  |il4,000 
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per  mile  for  two  lines  of  track  and  intermediate  paving  in  the 
neighborhood  of  New  York),  hut  cost  little  for  repairs  and  mainte- 
nunoe.  Their  mlvantagea  are  many:  they  comhiiie  the  opix«ite 
qualities  re<|uired  for  easy  haulage,  viz.,  a  smooth  surface  for  the 
wheels,  on  wh^ch  the  friction  is  refluced  to  the  least  possible  amount, 
and  a  rough  footway,  affording  a  firm  foothold  for  horses,  thus 
enabling  thern  to  exert  their  utmost  tractive  power.  For  this  reasoD 
they  ought  to  receive  more  attention  than  is  now  accorded  them. 
The  friction  of  their  surface  is  only  about  j^  of  the  loud,  or  about 
one  half  that  of  the  best  block  pavement.  It  \&  stated  that  on  such 
trackways  in  London  a  horse  weighing  about  700  pounds  could 
draw  on  a  level  \'>  tons,  and  a  horse  weighing  about  IGOO  pounds 
could  draw  301  tons. 

440.  In  Glasgow,  Scotland,  there  was  a  trackway  down  for  forty 
years.  It  coiiBisted  of  oiidt-iron  plates  '2  inches  thick,  8  inches 
wideband  cast  in  lengths  of  3  feet.  It  was  laid  in  Buchanan  Street 
on  a  5  per  cent  grade. 

441.  The  trackways  for  the  wheels  may  be  of  granite,  or 
compact  sandstone  slabs  13  to  2-4  inches  wide,  G  inches  thick, 
aud  in  lengths  of  'Z  to  (i  feet.  The  footway  for  the  horses  to  he  in 
all  pjwes  ]iavpil  with  cobblestones  the  other  portions  of  the  road- 
way may  be  jmvcd  with  cobblestones,  granite,  or  other  pavements 

The  foundation  for  the  trackways  should  be  constructed  as  shown 
in  Fig.  '^O.  with  all  the  joints  tilled  with  asphaltic  paving-cemenU 

The  rondway  may  be  formed  in  the  usual  manner  with  i.he 
trackways  level  (transversely),  the  surface  falling  from  their  outer 
edge  to  the  gutters;  but  at  frequent  intervals  in  the  horse-path 
catch-basins  with  iron  or  stone  covers  should  be  placed,  connecting 
with  the  sewer.  At  tnick-crossinga  or  junctions  the  surface  of  the 
slabs  should  be  grooved,  so  as  to  afford  good  foothold  for  the  horses 
passing  over  them. 

442.  '*  Jasperite."— Jasper ite,  under  what  is  known  as  "  Drake's 
Patent,"  consists  of  quartzite  crushed  to  sizes  of  ),  |,  and  }  of  au 
inch,  and  known  as  Nos.  ^,  4,  and  5,  respectively.  The  foundutiuu 
is  composed  of  irregularly  broken  stone  set  to  form  a  rough  pave- 
ment similar  to  that  used  for  a  Telford  road.  Ou  this  is  spreml  a 
layer  of  concrete  l{  inches  thick,  composed  as  folhiws:  1  part  of 
Portland  cement,  1  part  of  sand,  and  3  parts  of  quartzite  of  the 
sizes  Nos.  3  and  4.    Tliis  is  well  mixed,  spread,  and  I'ammed  into 
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place  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  blocks  one  yard  square.  These 
blocks  are  sepanvted  by  tarred  paper.  On  the  bed  so  formed  is 
spreail  a  biycr  one-half  inch  in  thickness*  prepare*!  in  the  same  way, 
bnt  snbetituting  quartzite  of  thi*  size  known  as  Xo.  ii.  This  pave* 
ment  is  in  use  in  Sioux  Falls.  S.  D.,  and  Wiohita,  Kan.  The  cost 
per  sqnaro  yard  is  about  ^'^.50,  with  a  five-year  o^aranlee. 

443.  Artificial  Granite  Blocks  are  formed  from  thechippings  of 
granite  quarries.  It  is  mixe*l  at  the  place  where  it  is  to  l)e  used 
with  Portland  cement  in  sutlicient  (luantity  to  make  a  thorough 
bond  between  the  pieces,  and  put  down  in  blocks  or  squares  so  as 
to  form  separate  stones  as  it  were.  Its  8urfa<?e  is  kept  contpani- 
tively  rough  by  the  cement  wearing  below  the  points  of  the  granite. 
Its  advantage  is,  presumably,  cheapness. 

444.  Plank  Roads. — In  loc^alities  where  timber  is  abundant  and 
other  raatcriiils  are  unobtainable,  planks  may  Ix*  employed  to  form 
pavements.  When  new  and  well  laid  they  form  a  conifortablo  car- 
riageway both  for  haulage  und  pleasure,  but  make  when  worn  and 
displaced  a  very  disagreeable  road. 

445.  The  method  most  generally  adopted  in  constnicting  plank 
roads  consists  iu  laying  a  flooring  or  track  8  feet  wide,  composed  of 
boardn  from  9  to  12  inches  iu  Avidth  and  3  inches  in  thickness, 
which  rest  upon  two  parallel  rows  of  stringers  or  sills  laid  length- 
wise in  the  road  and  having  their  centre  lines  about  4  feet  apart  or 
'2  fi'ct  from  tiie  axis  of  the  road.  Sills  of  various-sized  scjintling 
have  been  uded.  but  experience  seems  in  favor  of  scantling  about 
rj  inches  in  width,  4  inches  in  thickness,  and  in  lengths  of  not 
Ikss  than  15  to  20  feet.  Sills  of  these  dimensions  laid  Hatwiae  and 
firmly  emiiedded  jtrt^jsent  a  tirm  and  uniform  bearing  to  tlie  Imards 
tnd  distribute  the  pressure  they  receive  over  so  great  a  surface  that, 
if  the  soil  U})on  which  they  rest  is  compact  and  is  kept  well  di-ainod, 
there  can  be  but  little  settling  and  displacement  nf  the  road-surface 
from  the  nsual  \oi\d&  ])assing  over  it.  The  better  to  secure  this  uni* 
form  distribution  of  the  pressure,  the  sills  of  one  row  are  so  laid  as 
to  break  joints  with  the  other,  and  to  prevent  the  ends  of  the  sills 
from  yielding  the  usual  precaution  is  taken  to  placu  short  sills  at 
the  joints,  either  beneath  the  main  sills  or  on  the  same  level  with 
them. 

The  boards  are  laid  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  road,  ez- 
perienoe  having  shown  that  this  position  is  more  favorable  to  their 
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weur  uud  tour  than  nny  other,  and  is  besides  the  most  ecouomituil, 
Their  ends  are  not  in  an  unbroken  line,  but  so  arranged  thai  the 
ends  of  every  three  or  four  project  alternately,  on  each  side  of  thy 
axis  of  the  road,  :^  or  4  inches  beyond  those  next  to  them,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  preneutiug  ti  short  shoulder  to  the  wheels  of  vehicles  to 
ffioilitate  their  coming  upon  the  plank  surface  when  from  any  ctuise 
they  may  liave  turned  aside.  On  some  roads  the  boards  have  liueii 
spiked  to  the  sills,  but  this  is  unuecossary,  tht^  stability  of  the 
boards  being  best  secured  by  well  packing  (lie  earth  Ijetween  and 
around  the  sills,  so  aa  to  present  a  uniform  bearing  surface  to  the 
Iwnrds,  and  by  adopting  tlie  usual  pivcautions  for  keeping  the  sub- 
soil well  drained  and  preventing  any  accumulation  of  rain-water 
on  the  surface.  The  boards  for  plank  roads  should  be  selected  from 
timlter  free  from  the  usual  defects,  such  as  knots  and  shakes,  which 
would  roudfT  it  unsuitable  for  ordinary  purposes,  as  durability  is  an 
essential  element  in  the  economy  of  this  class  of  road-constniction. 
Boai*ds  of  3  inches  in  thickness  offer  all  the  requisites  of  strength 
and  durability  that  can  bo  obtained  from  timber  in  its  ortlinary  state, 
in  which  it  is  used  for  plank  roads. 

Besides  the  wooden  track  of  8  feet,  an  earthen  track  of  12  fort 
in  widtii  is  made,  which  serves  as  a  summer  rooil  for  light  vehicles 
and  as  a  turnout  for  loaded  ones.  This,  with  the  wooden  track, 
gives  a  clear  road-surface  of  20  feet,  the  least  tliat  can  Iwi  well 
allowed  for  a  frequented  road.  It  is  roeoininendwl  to  lay  ih*s 
woofleu  track  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  approach  of  a  roiwl  t^  a 
town  or  village,  for  the  proper  convenience  of  the  niral  tniific.  as 
the  heavy  trade  is  to  the  town.  The  surface  of  this  track  receives 
a  cross-slope  from  the  side  toward^i  the  axis  of  the  rou<l  outwards  of 
1  in  32.  The  surfiico  of  the  summer  road  receives  a  croas-slo|K'  in 
the  opposite  direction  of  1  in  16.  Tliese  slopes  are  given  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  a  rapid  surface  for  draining.  The  side 
drains  are  placed  for  this  purpose  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  road^ 
and  connect<Hl  with  the  surface  in  a  suitaijle  slo]>e. 

Where  from  the  character  of  the  soil  good  summer  roods  cannt 
be  had,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  woMen  turnouts  from  space 
to  space,  to  prevent  the  inconveuience  and  delay  of  miry  roads. 
This  can  be  effected  by  laying  at  these  points  a  wooden  track  of 
double  width,  to  enable  vehicles  meeting  to  pass  each  other.  It  is 
recommended  to  lay  these  tumoata  on  four  or  five  siUs,  to  spring 
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tlie  boards  slightly  at  the  centre,  and  spike  their  ends  to  the  ex- 
terior sills. 

In  some  of  the  earlier  plunk  roads  u  width  of  10  feet,  was  given 
to  the  wiKMien  track,  the  boards  of  which  were  laid  upon  four  or 
five  rows  of  sills.  Uut  oxiwrieuce  soon  demonstrated  thnt  this  was 
uoi  an  economical  plan,  ii^s  it  was  found  that  veliicles  kept  the 
reiitre  of  the  wooden  surface,  which  was  Koon  worn  into  a  Ix^aten 
truck,  whilst  the  remainder  was  only  slightly  impaired.  TJiis  led 
to  the  iilwiiidoTiment  of  the  wide  track  for  Ihe  one  now  uBiially  cm- 
ployed,  which  answers  all  the  purpot^eH  of  the  traffic  and  is  much 
more  economical,  both  in  the  first  outlay  and  for  subsequent  re- 
ijewal8  and  repairs.  Plank  roails  posije^ss  great  advantages  in  a 
ilen^'ly-woo*letl  country,  and  will  be  found  superior  to  every  other 
kind  as  a  temporary  expedient. 

446.  The  cost  per  mile  ranges  from  ^1000  to  St4000,and  the  life 
ia  aljout  eight  years. 

447.  Log  Roads, — When  a  road  posses  over  soft  swampy  ground, 
always  kept  moist  by  springs  which  cannot  be  dniined  without  too 
mnch  expense,  and  whieli  is  surrounded  hy  a  forest,  it  may  he 
olieaply  iind  rapidly  mafle  passable  by  felling  a  sufficient  number 
of  jroung  trees,  as  straight  and  as  uniform  as  possible,  and  laying 
tbctn  side  by  side  across  the  road  at  right  angles  to  it^  length. 
Tliifi  arrangement  is  well  known  under  the  terra  "corduroy  road.'' 
Though  its  successive  hills  and  hollows  oiler  great  resistance  to 
*^augbt  and  are  very  unplea.>6aut  to  persons  riding  over  it,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  very  valuable  substitute  for  a  swamp,  which  in  its 
natural  state  would  at  times  be  utterly  impassable, 

448.  CharcoaL — In  some  of  the  Western  States,  where  wood  is 

fiounrlnnt  and  cheap,  roads  covered  with  charcoal  have  been  matlc 

*^  follows:  Logs  from  six  inches  to  two  feet  in  diameter  and  from 

*'''«^lve  to  twenty-four  feet  long  are  cut  and  piled  lengthwise  along 

the  road  about  six  feet  higli.  l>eing  nine  feet  on  the  Ijottom  a»id 

tw-ci  ^jj  f^p^  ^J^^  (.^Q^  covered  with  straw  and  earth,  or  simply  with 

^'^s.   and  burne«i  in  the  niflnner  of  coal-pits.      The  covering  is 

^*ken   from   the  sides  of  the  road,  and  the  ditches  thus  formed 

>«ord  good  drainage.     After  the  timber  is  converted  into  charcoal, 

^'^6  earth   is  removed  to  the  side  of  the  ditclies,  the  coal  raked 

*^*iwii  to  a  width  of  fifteeti  feet,  loavincr  it  two  feet  thick  at  the  cen- 


^f  Hiid  one  at  the  sides,  and  the  road 
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449.  A  roiid  tliiis  made  in  Michigan  coat  1660  per  mile,  and  is 
said  to  be  very  compact  and  free  frum  mud  or  dusU  At  a  season 
when  the  mud  nn  the  adjoining  cnirtli  road  was  half-oxlotrec  deep, 
on  the  coal  road  there  was  not  the  least  standing,  and  the  impress 
of  the  feet  of  a  horse  passing  rapidly  over  it  was  like  that  made  on 
hard-wiished  sand,  as  the  surf  recedes,  on  the  shore  of  the  lake. 
The  water  was  not  drained  from  the  ditches,  and  yet  there  were  no 
mts  or  inequalities  in  the  surface  of  the  coal  road,  except  what  was 
produ<'e<l  by  more  compact  packing  on  the  line  of  travel.  It  is 
probable  that  coal  wiU  fully  compensate  for  the  detioiency  of  lime- 
stone and  gravel  in  many  sections  of  the  West,  and,  where  a  road  is 
to  be  constructed  through  forest  land,  that  coal  may  be  used  at  a 
fourth  the  expense  of  limestone. 

450.  Iron. — Iron  is  eminently  durable,  but  as  a  pavement  it  is 
a  failure.  It  is  so  slippery  even  when  roughened  that  horses  can- 
not gain  a  foothold  nn  it.  About  thirty  years  ago  Cortlandt  Street 
in  New  York  was  paved  with  it.  In  order  to  guard  against  slipper- 
iness  the  surface  was  made  rough  and  consisted  of  hexagonal  pro- 
jections about  an  inch  in  size,  separated  by  depressions  of  about 
the  same  size.  It  was  both  rough  and  noisy;  the  horses  caught 
their  calks  in  the  depressions  and  twisted  off  their  shoes,  and  in 
spite  of  its  roughness  the  horses  fell  frequently  and  with  disaetrons 
results  in  tearing  their  knees  on  the  sharp  projections.  It  remained 
in  use  but  a  short  time  and  wa^  replaced  with  stone.  Combinations 
of  wood  and  iron,  concrete  and  iron,  are  frequently  introduced  and 
experimental  with,  but  so  far  none  have  been  a  practical  sruccess. 

450a.  Furnace  Slag. — SUg  and  cinders  from  iron  and  copper 
works  may  be  employed  with  mlviuitage  when  they  are  procurablet 
and  when  no  stone  sufficiently  tough  to  withstand  (he  action  of 
heavy  traffic  can  be  obtained.  They  are  kii.h  very  durable,  but 
care  is  rnquire<J  in  the  selection  of  the  tougher  sorts.  They  have 
DC  binding  properties,  and  on  this  account  are  sometimes  used  with 
limestone;  a  rough  surface  will,  however,  always  result  from  the 
unequal  wear  of  two  materials  so  ditterent  in  hardness.  LimeM^me 
scrapingS)  coid  ashes  or  clay,  laid  on  as  u  binding  tnatorial,  aid  con- 
solidation very  much,  and  also  prevent  injury  to  horses*  toi^  from 
the  sharp  edges  of  the  fresh-laid  slag. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
FOUNDATIONS. 

451.  The  stability,  permanence,  and  maintenance  of  any  pave- 
ment depends  upon  its  foundation.  If  the  foundation  is  weak,  the 
surface  will  quickly  settle  unequally,  forming  depressions  and  ruts. 
With  a  good  foundation  the  condition  of  the  surface  will  depend 
upon  the  material  employed  for  the  pavement  and  the  manner  of 
laying  it. 

452.  The  essentials  necessary  to  the  forming  of  a  good  founda- 
tion are : 

(1)  The  entire  removal  of  all  vegetable,  perishable,  and  yielding 
matter.     It  is  of  no  use  to  lay  good  material  on  a  bad  substratum. 

(2)  The  drainage  of  the  subsoil  wherever  necessary,  A  perma- 
nent foundation  can  only  be  secured  by  keeping  it  dry;  for,  where 
water  is  allowed  to  pass  into  and  through  it,  its  weak  spots  will  be 
quickly  discovered  and  settlement  will  take  place. 

(3)  The  thorough  compacting  of  the  natural  soil  by  rolling  with 
a  roller  of  proper  weight  and  shape  until  it  forms  a  uniform  and 
unyielding  surface. 

(4)  The  placing  on  the  natural  soil  so  compacted  a  sufficient 
thickness  of  an  impervious  and  incompressible  material  which  will 
effectually  cut  off  all  communication  between  the  soil  and  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pavement. 

453.  The  character  of  the  natural  soil  over  which  the  roadway 
is  to  be  built  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  manner  of  forming 
and  the  kind  of  foundation;  each  class  of  soil  will  require  different 
treatment.  Whatever  its  character,  it  must  be  brought  to  a  dry  and 
tolerably  hard  condition  by  draining  and  rolling.  Sands  and 
gravels  which  do  not  hold  water  present  no  difficulty  in  securing  a 
solid  and  secure  foundation;  clays  and  soils  retentive  of  water  are 
the  most  difficult.  Clay  should  be  excavated  to  a  depth  of  at  least 
18  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  finished  covering,  and  the  space 
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SO  excavated  filled  in  with  sand,  furnace-slag,  ashee,  coal-dust, 
oyater-shells,  broken  brick,  or  other  nmteriala  which  arc  not  excea- 
Bively  absorbent  of  water.  Whichuver  of  these  materials  is  need,  it 
should  l>o  thoroughly  roiipolidated  before  laying  tho  pavement. 

In  ground  saturated  with  water  a  fouudiition  may  be  formed  of 
lo^  or  layers  of  fascines;  but  uulosa  the  nature  of  the  ground  ia 
such  as  will  always  insure  tho  timber  being  kept  in  a  wet  or  damp 
state,  it  will  soon  rot  and  the  road  will  go  to  pieces.  Therefore  they 
should  never  W"  employed  unless  under  unavoidable  circumstances. 

454.  Sand. — .Sand  and  phiuks,  gravel,  and  broken  stone  hove 
been  enccessively  used  to  form  the  foundation  for  pavemeuta;  but 
although  eminently  useful  materials,  their  use  for  this  purpose  has 
been  and  always  nmst  prove  a  failure.  They  are  inherently  weak 
and  possess  no  cohesion,  and  the  main  reliance  both  for  strength 
and  wear  must  be  placed  upon  the  surface-covering.  This  cover- 
ing, being  usually  (except  in  mao  of  sheet  asphalt)  composed  of 
small  units  with  joints  between  them  var^^iug  from  one  half  to  one 
and  a  half  inches  possesses  no  elements  of  cohesion,  and  under  the 
blows  and  vibrations  of  tratlie  the  independent  units  or  blocks  will 
settle  and  be  jarred  loose.  They  are  porous  and  the  subsoil  quickly 
becomes  saturated  with  urine  and  surface-waters  percolating 
through  the  joints;  winter  frosts  upheave  them  and  the  surface  of 
the  street  becomes  blistered  and  broken  up  in  dozens  of  places. 
I'he  defects  of  plank  foiuidatious  are  stated  in  Art.  186. 

Althongh  sand,  gravel,  etc.,  by  tiiemselves  are  unsuitable  as 
foundation  materials  fur  block  pavements,  still  when  used  with 
judgment  they  form  excellent  foundations  for  broken-stone  roads, 

455.  Sand  Foondatlon. — The  natural  soil  having  been  trimmed 
and  thoroughly  compacted  by  rolling  to  the  cross-section  which  ia 
to  be  given  to  the  covering,  a  layer  of  sand  four  inches  thick  is 
spread  uniformly,  thoroughly  wetted  by  sprinkling,  and  rolled; 
two  other  layers  of  four  inches  eaoh  are  in  like  manner  added  and 
rolled.  Tlie  compression  effected  by  a  roller  weighing  ten  tons  will 
reduce  the  thickness  of  twelve  inches  to  eight  a  greater  final  thick- 
ness than  this  is  unnecessary  unless  the  natural  soil  is  very  yield- 
ing, when  it  may  be  increased  to  twelve  or  sixteen  inches. 

456.  Blast-furnace   Slag. — The  ordinary  brittle  slag  makes  81 
very  good  foundation  for  a  road,  particulurly  on  clay  or  wet  soils* 
as  by  rolling  the  top  pieces  form  a  powder  that  tills  the  intersti 
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between  the  lower  fragments  so  thoroughly  that  neither  clav  nor 
mud  can  work  up  through  the  hiyer,  and  on  this  the  more  dunihlo 
wearing  materials  can  be  placed.  It  was  found  impossible  to  form 
any  roath  on  the  eoft  clay  surface  of  the  Centennial  Fair  ground© 
al  Philadelphia  until  their  bcnla  hiid  been  prepared  by  a  layer  uf 
well-rolled  fnruace-slag,  after  which  they  stood  heavy  teaming 
without  under-drainage;  the  binding  of  the  fragments  uf  slag  with 
the  thorough  filhng  of  the  interstices  preventing  any  mud  from 
working  np  through  the  first  or  cover  layer,  thns  keeping  the  road 
from  breaking  up. 

457.  Conerete. — As  a  foundation  for  all  classes  of  pavement 
(broken  stone  excepted)  hydraulic-cement  concrete  is  superior  to 
any  other.  When  properly  constituted  and  laid  it  becomes  a  solid 
coherent  mass  capable  of  bearing  great  weight  without  crushing, 
and  which  if  it  fail  at  all  must  fail  altogether.  It  is  the  moat 
costly,  but  this  is  balanced  by  its  permanence  and  saving  in  the 
ooRi  of  repairs  to  the  pavement  which  it  supports.  It  admits  of 
ftccess  to  subterraneous  jiipcs  with  Icbs  injury  to  the  neigliboring 
pavement  than  any  other,  for  the  concrete  may  be  broken  through 
at  Miy  point  without  unsettling  the  foundation  for  a  considerable 
tli?iance  around  it,  as  is  the  case  with  sand  or  other  incoherent 
materJul;  and  when  the  concrete  is  replaced  and  set,  the  covering 
may  be  reset  at  its  proper  level  without  the  uncertain  allowance  for 
•ettlement  which  is  neceiJSiiry  in  other  coses. 

468.  Thickness  of  Concrete.— The  thickness  of  the  concrete  bed 
mnst  be  proportioned  by  the  engineer;  it  should  be  sufficient  to 
provide  agiiinst  breaking  under  transverse  strain  caused  by  the  set- 
tlement of  the  subsoil.  On  a  well-drained  soil  six  inches  will  be 
found  sufficient,  bnt  in  moist  and  clayey  soils  twelve  inches  will 
not  l»e  excessive.  On  such  soils  a  layer  of  sand  or  gravel, spretui  and 
compacted  before  placing  the  concrete,  will  be  found  very  bene- 
ficial. 

469.  Concrete  (called  beton  by  the  FreJich  engineers)  is  a 
species  of  artificial  stone  composed  of  (I)  the  matrix,  which  may 
be  eitlicr  lime  or  cement  mortar,  usually  the  latter,  and  {'2)  the 
a^grt'gale.  which  may  bo  any  liard  material,  as,  tfravel,  shingle, 
broken  et^ne,  shells,  brick,  slag,  etc 

The  nfjKoritial  (luality  of  concrete  seems  to  be  that  the  material 
of  the  aggrejfrfftt**  HJujiild  l)e  of  small  dimensions,  so  that  the  cement- 
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iug  medium  may  act  in  every  direction  round  them,  and  that  tLe 
latter  should  on  no  account  be  more  in  quantity  than  ia  necessary 
for  that  purpose.  The  aggregate  should  be  of  different  sizes,  so 
that  the  smaller  shall  tit  into  the  voids  between  the  larger.  This 
requires  less  mortar  and  with  good  aggregate  gives  n  stronger  con- 
crete.    Broken  stone  is  the  mi>st  common  aggregate. 

It  is  usual  to  require  that  the  stone  shall  be  broken  bo  as  to 
pass  any  way  through  a  S-inch  ring.  To  insure  compact  packing 
the  aggregate  should  consist  of  a  mixture  of  broken  stone  ranging 
from  1  to  3  inches,  and  pebbles  which  are  at  least  equal  to  the 
strength  of  the  mortar.  Sun-dried  or  rain-soaked  material  is  to  be 
strictly  avoided.  The  choice  of  the  cementing  sul^tance,  lime  or 
cement,  depends  upon  the  use  of  the  concrete. 

460.  The  strength  of  concrete  depends  upon  the  cohesion  of 
the  matrix,  adhesion  to  the  aggregates,  irregular  bonding  or  inter- 
locking of  the  coarser  fragments,  and  upon  the  strength  and 
pmportion  of  each  ingredient. 

Concrete  for  pavement  foundations  should  be  dense  and  homo- 
geneons,  with  the  voids  of  the  aggregate  thoroughly  filled  with 
mort^ir,  and  the  latter  must  again  be  so  constituted  that  the  voids 
between  the  grains  of  sand  shall  be  closely  filled  by  the  cement 
paste. 

Good  concrete  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.5  to  2.5,  according  to 
its  composition  of  cmshed  bricks  or  heaviest  stones.  A  cubic  yard 
weighs  from  2500  to  3000  pounds. 

461.  Proportions. — The  proportions  of  the  ingredients  required 
for  the  manufacture  of  concrete  may  be  iiflcertained  by  measuring 
the  respective  voids. 

The  proportion  of  voids  may  be  determined  by  experiment  in 
either  of  the  ways  described  in  Art.  373,  page  176. 

The  voids  of  broken  stone,  in  which  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
pieces  are  nearly  uniform,  are  about  0.5  of  the  mass.  If  the  pieces 
are  not  uniform,  the  voids  are  alx)ut  0.4  of  the  mass.  The  voids  in 
gravel  vary,  but  average  about  0.5  of  the  mass. 

462.  The  voids  between  the  grains  of  sand  will  probably  average 
33  per  cent;  that  is  to  say,  (i7  ])er  cent  of  the  cubic  contents  to  be 
occupied  by  the  mortars  are  absorbed  by  the  solids  of  the  grains  of 
sand  and  33  per  cent  are  to  be  tilled  in  with  cement,  so  thftt  a 
mortar  of  one  part  of  cement  to  two  of  sand,  and  no  more,  is 
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required  for  water-tight  work.  A  strong  water-tight  concrete 
will  contain  by  volumes  as  follows:  cement,  sand,  stone,  as 
1:2:5;  and  with  fine  Portland  this  mixture  n:iay  reach  after 
four  weeks  a  compressive  strength  of  175  tons  per  square  foot. 
The  eight  volumes  of  material  fill  finally  a  space  of  about  5.2 
volumes. 

463.  The  addition  of  water  must  be  limited  to  the  actual 
requirements,  which  fiuctuate  for  natural  cements  between  50  and 
55  per  cent,  and  for  Portland  cement  between  40  and  45  per  cent, 
of  the  weight  of  the  cement  used.  Plasticity  is  only  to  be  attained 
by  diligently  tamping  an  apparently  dry  mass  until  water  appears 
on  the  surface. 

484.  The  following  are  some  of  the  more  usual  proportions  :ij(yv/^;7f 

AmericftD  hydraulic  cement 1  part 

Sand 2parU 

Broken  stone , 8    " 

Portland  cement 1  part 

Sand ; SparU 

Broken  stone. 5  to  7    '* 

Portland  cement 1  part 

Sand 2i  parts 

Gravel 8      " 

Broken  stone 5      " 

Tests  of  this  formula  showed  a  filling  of  voids  within  Q^  of  the 
whole  volume.  One  barrel  of  cement  weighing  380  pounds  net  made 
1.18  cubic  yards  of  concrete  weighing  when  dry  136  pounds  per 
cubic  foot.    Cost  per  cubic  yard,  16. 

For  one  cubic  yard  of  concrete  of  stone,  gravel  and  sand,  with- 
out voids,  the  following  quantities  of  materials  are  required : 

Broken  stone  50^  of  its  bulk  voids 1.00   cubic  yard 

Gravel  to  fill  voids  in  tbe  stone 60       "        " 

Sand        *'        "        "      gravel 25 

Cement   *'        "        "      sand 125     " 

For  one  cubic  yard  of  concrete  of  stone  and  sand  without  voids, 
the  following  quantities  of  materials  are  required : 

Broken  stone  50^  of  its  bulk  voids 1.00  cubic  yard 

Sand  to  fill  voids  in  thestone 50     "        " 

Cement"       "        *'      sand 25     "        " 
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465.  tfixing. — The  coucrete  may  be  mixed  by  hand  or  by  inft- 
ohtnery.  Id  the  tirst  method  the  cement  iind  saud  iiru  niived  dry. 
About  half  the  sand  to  bo  used  in  u  batch  nf  oonnrote  is  spread 
evenly  over  the  mortur  board,  then  the  dry  cement  sprend  evenly 
over  the  sand,  and  then  the  remainder  of  the  snnd  is  spread  on  top 
of  the  cement.  The  sand  and  cement  are  then  mixed  with  a  bt>e 
or  by  turning  and  re-tnniiug  with  a  ehovel.  It  is  very  iniporiant 
that  the  sand  and  cement  be  thoroughly  mixed.  A  busiu  is  then 
formed  by  drawing  the  sand  and  cement  to  the  outer  edges  of  the 
box,  and  the  water  is  poured  into  it.  The  sand  and  cement  are 
then  thrown  back  upon  the  water,  the  whole  mass  tiiorougldy 
mixed  with  the  hoo  or  shovel,  and  then  levelled  ofT.  The  broken 
stone  should  be  sprinkled  with  snfbcient  water  to  remove  all  dust 
and  thoroughly  wet  the  entire  surface,  The  amount  of  water 
required  will  vary  considerably  with  the  absorptive  power  of  the 
Btoue  and  the  temperi^ture  of  the  air.  The  wet  stone  is  then  to  be 
spread  evenly  over  the  top  of  the  mortar,  and  the  whole  mafis 
thoroughly  mixed  by  turning  np  with  a  shovel.  When  the  aggre- 
gate consists  of  broken  bricks  or  other  porous  material  it  should  bo 
thoroughly  wetted  and  time  allowed  for  absorption  j)revioufl  to  use: 
othei'wise  it  will  take  away  part  of  the  water  necessary  to  effect 
the  setting  of  the  cement. 

466.  Laying. — After  mixing,  the  concrete  is  conveyed  in  wheel- 
barrows and  compacted  in  position  by  ramming  in  layers.  Who] 
the  thickness  is  to  be  6  inches  it  should  be  laid  in  one  layer;  if 
tliicker,  in  two  equal  layers,  the  surface  of  the  first  layer  l>eing 
moistened  before  spreading  the  second.  If  too  much  water  luu 
been  used  in  mixing,  it  will  be  impossible  to  compact  it  by  ram- 
miug.  When  ready  for  use  the  concrete  should  be  quite  coherent 
and  capable  of  standing  at  a  steep  slope^  without  the  M'atcr  running 
from  it.  Ramming,  when  properly  done,  consolidates  the  masa 
about  5  or  0  per  cent,  rendering  it  less  porous,  and  very  Duiterially 
stronger.  The  rammers  are,  like  those  used  in  street-pa vvig,  of 
wood,  about  4  feet  long,  6  to  8  inches  in  dianiotor  at  foot,  with  a 
lifting-handle,  and  shod  with  iron;  weight  about  35  pounds.  They 
are  let  fall  six  or  eight  inches.  The  men  using  thttm.  if  stanriing 
on  the  concrete,  should  wear  india-rubber  boots  iv  prottjct  their 
feet  from  corrosion  by  the  cement. 

The  ramming  should  be  continued  otdy  tuitii  the  water  begins 
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to  ooze  out  on  the  upper  sarfaco.  Too  severe  or  loug-continaed 
pounding  injuroe  the  strength  of  the  concrete  by  forcing  the  broken 
fituoe  to  the  bottom  of  the  layer,  and  by  disturbinfc  the  incipient  set 
of  tiie  ceinunt.  When  the  concrete  i&  rammed,  walking  should  ntit 
be  permitted  on  it  for  at  least  1:^  hours;  "^i  would  be  txittcr.  It  is 
ueceasary  to  give  the  concrete  abundance  of  time  to  dry  and  .set.' 
This  precaution  is  indispensable.  If  an  undue  amount  of  moisture 
should  remain  after  the  superstructure  is  laid,  it  will  destroy  the 
homogeneous  qualities  of  the  concrete. 

467.  A  correctly  proportioned  concrete  baa  fully  as  much 
strength  as  the  oement-mortar  used  in  mixing  it.  By  diminishing 
the  aggregate  below  the  calculated  quantity  the  cost  of  concrete  is 
iucroaiiod  without  benefit  to  strength. 

The  transverse  strength  of  concrete  ranges  between  50  and  400 
pounds,  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  cement  and  skilful- 
□ess  of  manipulation. 

468.  Compressive  Strength. — Trautwine  says  that  cubes  of  Port- 
land cement,  sand,  and  broken  stone, '' well  made  and  rammed, 
should,  either  in  air  or  in  water,  require  to  crush  them  at  different 
^ea  not  less  than  about  as  follows: 

Agein  moiilhs 1  8  6  0  13 

Tods  pLTW|unre  fool 15        40        65        85        lOO 

Under  favorable  conditions  of  materials,  workmanship,  and  weather, 
the  strengths  may  be  from  50  to  100  per  cent  greater." 

The  compressive  strength  of  C-inch  cubes  of  concrete  exposed 
to  the  air  for  six  months,  as  determinod  in  connection  with  the 
construction  of  the  St.  Louis  Bridge,  was  as  follows:  witli  the 
proportion-*  of  1  part  cement  (Akron  and  Louisuville),  T  part  sand, 
and  4  parts  broken  limestone,  the  mean  compressive  resistance  for 
(line  trials  was  1200  pounds  per  square  inch  (85  tons  per  square 
tool);  and  witli  the  proportions  of  1,  '2,  4,  rospoctivoly,  the  average 
rc^iotancc  for  twolve  trials  was  940  pounds  per  squiiro  inch  (TO  tone 
per  square  foot). 

Testa  with  the  United  States  testing-machine  at  Watertown, 
Mass.,  l>otween  steel  gave  an  average  of  1544  pounds  por  square 
inch  (IIO  tons  per  s({uare  foot)  for  4-inch  to  0-inch  cubes  of  con- 
cret<»  4rt  months  <dd  c(»mposed  of  I  part  Roseudale  cement-paste, 
1^  partj«  sand,  and  6  parts  broken  stone.    Under  the  same  coudi- 
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tions,  concrete  composed  of  1  part  Rosendale  cement-paste,  3  parts 
sand,  and  G  parts  broken  stone  stood  1021  pounds  per  square  inch 
(73  tons  per  square  foot).  Another  sample  of  cement  gave  107S 
pounds  per  square  inch  (77  tons  per  square  foot)  for  concrete  2ti 
mouths  old  composed  of  1  part  cement  paste,  3  parts  sand,  and  4 
parts  broken  stone.  Ten  experiments  with  a  single  sample  of 
Portland  cement  gave  30G7  pounds  per  square  inch  (219  per  square 
foot)  for  concrete  composed  of  1  part  cement  paste,  3  parts  sand, 
and  6  parts  broken  stone.  The  concrete  under  the  Washington 
monument,  composed  of  1  part  Portland,  2  parts  sand,  3  parts  peb- 
bles, and  4  parts  broken  stone,  when  six  months  old  stood  2000 
pounds  per  square  inch  (144  tons  per  square  foot). 

Experiments  made  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  the 
Vymwy  dam — built  to  impound  water  for  the  supply  of  Liverpool, 
England — gave  an  average  strength  from  six  experiments,  for  cubes 
of  mortar  composed  of  1  part  Portland  cement  and  2  parts  of  sand 
from  32  to  37  months  old,  crushed  between  pine  cushions  ^  inch 
thick,  of  4428  pounds  per  square  inch  (284.7  tons  per  square  foot) ; 
and  cubes  of  concrete  composed  of  gravel  and  sufficient  mortar  com- 
posed as  above  to  fill  the  interstices  gave  an  average  strength,  for 
two  cubes  35  and  3G  months  old,  of  3497  pounds  per  square  inch 
(224.9  tons  per  square  foot).  The  blocks  were  made  from  the  con- 
crete actually  used  in  the  work,  and  were  moulded  by  ordinary  work- 
men without  supervision,  with  the  intention  of  securing  blocks  repre- 
sentative of  the  concrete  as  laid  in  the  work.  For  cubes  of  the  con- 
crete tested  between  "mill-boards"  (straw-boards)  the  same  series 
of  experiments  gave  results  as  follows: 


Ageor  Che  Blocks. 

Number  of 
Ezperlmenls. 

Mean  CrushfiiK  Strength. 

Months. 

Lbe.  per  eq.  In. 

Tons  per  eq.  ft. 

33-86 

30-80 

5-8 

l-3i 

3 
6 

2 

7 

2.865 
2,278 
1,742 
1.477 

170.4 
164.0 
135.6 
106.4 

469.  Coft. — The  cost  of  concrete  varies  greatly,  depending  npon 
the  kind  of  mortar,  whether  lime  or  cement;  upon  the  richness 
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of  the  mortar;  open  the  proportion  of  aggregate  to  mortar,  upon 
the  cost  of  the  ingredients  and  of  the  labor,  etc. 

It  varies  from  $4.00  to  ^tj.OO  per  cubic  yard  with  Roscndale 
cement,  and  from  10.00  to  $9.0U  per  cubic  yard  with  the  Portland 
oement.  The  cost  for  pavement  foundations  ranges  from  94  cents 
:o  11.50  per  square  yard. 


Portlasd-Cembnt  Concretb. 
I'ropartioQS  ■ 

Ccuitiui  • 1  part 

Suud Spnrta 

Brokeu  stone 5    " 

Portland  cement 1.28  bbh.     at  $3.00  ■=  $3.88 

Sanrt  O.SOcu.yd."     1.30  =  0.65 

Broken  Bione 0.90      **      '       1.38  =  1.13 

Lttbt.r 091  day       "      1.75  =  1.08 

Foreman  0.07    "         "      300  =  021 

Total  cost  of  one  cubic  yard  \a  place ..$6.00 

470.  An  excellent  concrete  is  made  of  80  part^  of  furnace-slag 
(cmehed)  and  "20  parts  of  asphaltic  cement:  the  slag  and  cement 
should  be  heated  before  mixing,  and  be  laid  while  hot. 

471.  As  the  value  of  concrete  depends  principally  upon  the  ma- 
trix or  cenientinjj  medium,  a  thorough  kuowledj^e  of  the  mortar 
and  the  characteristics  of  its  ingredients  is  indispensable  for  suc- 
cessful manipulation. 

The  material  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  mortar  are: 

(1)  Lime  (common  and  hydraulic). 

(0)  Hydraulic  cements  (natural  and  artificial). 

(3)  Sand. 

472.  Common  Lime    is  derived  from  the  calcination  of  pure 
^^iiand  impure  limestones,  and  is  extensively  employed  for  the  raanu- 

iacture  of  mortar  used  in  building  construction.  It  is  unsuitable  for 
the  manufacture  of  concrete.  Concretes  in  which  it  is  used  as  a 
matrix  are  permeable,  weak,  and  liable  to  rujiture  from  sudden 
shock.  Lime  mortar  sets  or  hardens  slowly,  and  if  deprived  of  air 
setting  may  never  take  place,  as  it  hardens  mainly  through  the  aid 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  it  absorbs  slowly  from  the  atmosphere. 
llydrmdic  Lime  is  in  many  respects  similar  to  common  lime, 
but  possesaes  the  property  of  hardening  under  water.   This  class  of 
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lime  ia  much  used  in  Europe,  but  there  ia  none  produced  in  tha 
United  States. 

473.  Hjrdraulic  Cement  is  of  two  cliMseSf  natnrul  and  artiticial. 
The  Ameriam  natural  or  Rosendale  type  of  cement  is  made  bjr 
bumiug  in  ordinary  draw-kilus  cement  rock  composed  of  limestone 
intimately  mixed  with  silica,  alumina,  magnesia,  eta,  and  grimlincr 
the  calcined  product  to  powder.  The  cement  thus  prodac-etL 
depends  for  its  uniformity  upon  the  homogeneity  of  the  rock  Iroam^ 
which  it  is  mjide. 

These  cements  are  of  a  porous,  globular  texture,  with  a  speciiici: 
gravity  of  al)out  2.7,    They  do  not  heat  up  nor  swell  sensibly  whih 
they  are  mixetl;  tht?y  set  quinkly  in  air,  but  harden  slowly  unde: 
water,  without  shrinking,  and  attain  great  strength  with  weU-d* 
veloped  adhesive  force. 

Color, — The  color  of  theao  cements  gives  no  clue  to  their 
raentitious  value,  .^ince  it  is  chiefly  duo  to  oxides  of  iron  and  mar 
ganese,  which  bear  no  direct  relation  to  the  hydraulic  properties. 

To  insure  efficient  chemical  action  in   hardening,  the  grindii 
must  be  carried  to  the  production  of  impalpable  powder.    Th( 
cements  bear  admixture  of  sand  to  double  their  own  volume  ai 
over.     For  mixing  pure  cementa  from  30  to  -10  per  cent  of  wat< 
must  be  added. 

Many  American  cements  of  this  class  contain  largo  percenli 
of   carbonate  of   magnesia.      Pure   carbonate   of   magnesia,  wh« 
burned  at  a  moderate  heat,  ground  to  fine  powder,  and  made  in' 
paste  with  sea-water,  makes  a  cement  which  is  superior  in  hardm 
and  strength  to  auy  other,  not  excepting  even  Portland  ceraei 
These  cements  give  gotMl  julhesion  to  stones  and   bricks, 
they  part  with  their  surplus  water  more  slowly  than  the  othei 
Whenever  judiciously  selected   and   conscientiously   manipulate 
they  have  given  full  satisfaction.     Many  causes  co-operate  in 
ing  rocks  of  the  compound  character  required  for  the  production 
hydraulic  cements.     Deleterious  material  is  disseminated  tbrouj 
the  various  strata  of  a  quarry  in  constantly  and  widely  changii 
proportions,  each  stnitum  exhibits  heterogeneous  features.    Hen 
it  taxes  judgment,  begotten  ol  large  exjterience,  honesty,  carefc 
ness,  and  skill,  to  keeit  up  reusonubly  uniform  quality. 

Different  quarries  show  dissimilar  stones.    The  best  brands  va-^^y 
greatly  iu  chemical  composition.     Fineness,  density,  thorough  at»*^ 
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homogeneous  mixture,  luimidi  ty,  accesaory  ingredients,  enter  largely 
into  the  j)roblonis. 

To  pre8(.irve  thu  liotivity  aii«l  strength  of  the  natural  cements, 
air  and  moistujv  must  be  excluded  by  careful  packing  and  dry 
stom^  of  the  iMtrrels;  otherwisi^  the  premature  ilevelopment  of 
carbonate  of  lime  will  interfere  with  the  subsequent  hydnifion. 

Prof.  DeSmedt  found  for  our  native  Virginia  cements  in  pure 
Male,  after  30  days*  exijoauro,  170  to  250  pounds  tensile  strength 
per  square  inch,  whicli  im-rensed  in  11  months  to  310  to  .181  jwuuds. 
MixetJ  with  equal  projK)rtions  uf  sand  lie  obtained  from  116  to  155 
pounds  and  ISO  to  IW  jMmnds  as  ulM)ve. 

ti illmore  states  the  adhesion  of  Iloseudale  cement  to  front  bricks, 
after  2S  days,  when  pure  to  be  30  pounds,  and  when  niijced  with 
one  or  two  ])arU'of  sand  IG  and  12  ]K>uuds. 

Clarke  reports  the  tensile  strength  of  these  Rosendale  cements, 
pure,  after  one  and  twelve  months,  a^  U5  and  iiUO  pounds  respect- 
ively; when  mixed  1  to  1,  to  \W  and  2oi}  pounds;  when  mixed  1  to 
2,  60  and  180  pounds;  wnd  when  mixed  1  to  3,  ;J5  and  121  pttuuds 
after  the  same  periods. 

One  cubic  foot  of  Rosendale  cement  weighs  4i)  to  5i)  pounds. 
The  proj>ortion  of  tensile  to  compressive  strength  averages  probably 
after  a  month  1  to  4,  and  rises  iifter  two  years  about  1  to  6  or  T, 

The  Kpecificatious  of  the  Eugineers*  Department  of  the  Distnet 
of  Columbia  require  seven  days  after  mixture,  for  neat,  natural 
cement,  95  pounds,  and  for  mLxtures  with  one  and  two  parts  of  sand 
5*2 and  '^'2  |x>uud8  tensile  strength  i>er  square  inch,  rei-peetively.  The 
gradual  increase  of  strength  by  time  is  carefully  uoted  and  estab- 
lishes the  reputation  of  the  accepted  brands. 

474.  Natural  Portland  Cement. — Portland  renient  derives  its 
name  from  the  resemblance  which  hardeneil  mortar  made  of  it 
bears  to  a  stone  found  in  the  isle  of  Portland,  off  the  south  coast  of 
England.  It  u  manufjictured  in  those  rare  cases  where  rt»ck8  are 
traced  which  contain  combinations  of  lime  and  silica  of  alumina  in 
the  chemical  proportions  and  physical  condition  found  necessary 
for  producing  artificial  Portland. 

The  treatment  then  differs  from  that  of  ordinary  cement  only 
in  the  higher  temperature  for  burning.  There  are  extensive  works 
of  this  clftfis  around  Perlinoos  in  Germany,  Grenoble  in  France,  etc, 

476.  Artificial  Portland  Cement  — Fully  95  per  cent  of  all  the 


Portlaud  cement  used  at  the  present  day  is  artificial.  It  ia  made 
by  thoroughly  mixing  together,  in  suitable  j)roportion5,  clay  and 
fiut^lv  j)iilvL'rize(l  fnrbonntt)  of  lime  (either  chalk,  marl,  or  compact 
limestone),  burning  the  mixture  in  kilns  at  a  high  temperature,  and 
then  grinding  the  burned  product  between  ordinary'  millstones.  The 
result  IS  an  impalpiible,  dense,  drossy,  steel-hard  jiowder,  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  'A.O  to  3.15.  A  few  weeks' storage  seasons  the 
powder  and  makes  it  ready  for  use. 

As  accessory  ingredients,  sulphate  of  lime  and  other  combinations 
of  sulphur  occur  in  Portland  cement,  which,  combining  with  seven 
chemical  equivalents  of  water,  and  even  more,  cause  considerable 
increase  of  volume.  Thia  explains  why  a  large  percentage  of  sul- 
phuric acid  einlangers  the  dunihilitv  of  iiydniulic  cements,  while  a 
small  addition  of  it  tends  to  increase  their  strength. 

If  the  contents  of  clay  in  Portlaud  cement  rise  above  50  per 
centum  of  the  calcined  lime  (overclayed  cement),  complete  vitrifica- 
tion is  to  be  feared  during  the  burning;  the  lack  of  cementing  sub- 
stance (lime)  is  felt,  and  the  cement  becomes  an  inert  mass  unfit 
for  use.  On  the  other  hand,  an  "overlimed  "  cement  tends  toward 
quick  setting  and  blowing  or  expansion.  These  effects,  due  to  the 
presence  of  free  caustic  lime,  may  be  remedied  by  airing  such 
cement  for  a  day  or  more,  when  the  caustic  lime  will  absorb  car- 
bonic acid  from  the  air  and  become  a  nentnd  body  for  the  cement. 
There  ia  for  each  material  oue  most  favorable  projwrtion  in  which 
the  tendencies  to  shrinking  and  to  expanding  neutralize  each 
otlier,  so  that  a  good  cement  is  the  result. 

TIk;  clif  niiciil  reactions  require  for  cement  burned  at  white  heat 
only  half  as  much  water  as  those  burned  at  moderate  heat;  this  no 
doubt  contributes  to  the  superior  strength  of  the  Portland.  Water 
in  the  proportion  of  *20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  cement 
generally  surticea  for  mixing  pure  cement.  •  Mixtures  with  sand,  ai:-- 
cording  to  its  dry  or  moiat  state,  require  increased  quantities.  By 
far  the  strongest  mortar,  with  or  without  sand,  rosailts  from  mix- 
tures in  a  state  of  incoherent  dampness,  with  no  more  plafitleit 
than  absolutely  necessary  for  the  work  in  hand. 

Too  long-continued  stirring  or  excess  of  water  prevents  settin 
a  paste  being  formed  which  slowly  hardens  by  shrinkage,  cau« 
by  evaporation  and  pressure,  analogous  to  fat  lime. 

Normal  material  and  treatment  result  iu  slow  and  cool  sett 
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hut  comparatively  low  adhesive  power.  Tlie  tensile  strength  in- 
creases for  a  slow-setting  Portland  cement  griKlually  for  a))out  two 
years,  while  the  eoinpressive  strength  increaj^es  for  many  years. 

All  Portland  cements  bear  the  admixture  of  large  quantities  of 
sand,  but  an  excess  retards  setting  and  reduces  the  tensile  strength. 
Mixtureef  of  1,  '^,  3.  and  4  parts  of  taud  to  one  part  of  remcnt 
Bliowed  one  year  after  mixing  a  reduction  of  25,  50,  60,  and  70  per 
centum  (Michaelis  and  Grants  tests).  An  excess  of  satid  makes  a 
hnr^h.  raw  mixture,  ditVicult  of  uiauipulatiou  nud  hence  unsuitable 
for  architectural  work. 

Magnegia  as  a  promiueut  ingredient  of  the  limestone,  used  as 
raw  material  for  producing  Portland  cement,  acta  badly,  even 
treacherously  It  does  not  harden  hydraulically  cither  with  silica 
or  with  alumina;  hence  it  remains  as  calcined  magnesia,  simply 
batlnst.  which  lenseus  the  quantity  of  hydraulic  substances.  Mixed 
with  water  it  forms  a  hydrate  of  no  high  ccmcntitious  value.  The 
absorption  of  water  proceeds  the  slower  the  stronger  the  magnesia 
has  been  <ralcinod.  In  cont*equence  the  hydration  takes  place  at  a 
time  when  the  hydraulic  hardening  of  Portland  cement  is  virtually 
completed,  and  the  swelling,  due  to  larger  masses  of  magnesia, 
causes  a  destruction  of  tliis  cohesion  already  attained,  and  this  has 
caused  the  collapse  of  bridges  and  buildings,  and  the  crumbling  of 
Instering  on  walls  in  France,  according  to  the  observations  of 
'jcchartier,  Devillc,  and  Calvert.  This  belated  increase  of  volume 
escapes  observation  under  the  ordinary  tests  for  expansion  and  re- 
quires special  caution.  Portland  cements  containing  more  than  5 
per  cent  of  magnesia  should  be  rejected. 

476.  Characteristios  of  Portland  Cement. 

Color, — The  color  should  be  a  dull  greenish  gray,  caused  by  the 
dark  ferruginous  lime  and  the  intensely  green  magunesc  ealts.  Any 
variation  from  this  color  indicates  the  presence  of  some  impurity: 
blue  indicates  an  excess  of  lime;  dark  green,  a  large  percentage  of 
iron;  bruwn,  im  exiic^s  of  clay;  a  yellowish  shatlo  indicates  an 
undorburnod  material. 

Fifi(tnt\^s. — It  should  have  a  clear,  almost  floury  foel  in  the  hand; 
coarse,  gi^tty  feel  denotes  coarse  grinding.  The  fineness  should 
be  fuch  that  80  per  cent  will  pass  through  a  sieve  of  2500  meshes 
to  the  square  inch. 

WeighL — It  akould  weigh  from.  84  to  88  pounda  per  oubic  foot. 


A  cement  weighing  from  70  to  80  poands  per  cubic  foot  is  invari- 
ably a  weak  one,  though  it  may  be  of  the  requisite  fineness;  at  the 
fwime  time  u  heavy  cement  if  coarsely  ground  is  also  weak  and  will 
have  no  carrying  wipacity  for  sami. 

Light  weight  may  be  caused  by  luudable  fine  grinding,  or  by 
objectionable  underbnming.  In  testing,  weight  and  fineness  must 
be  taken  in  conjunction. 

Speciftc  Oravityt  between  3  and  3,05.  As  a  rule  the  strength  of 
Portland  cement  increases  with  its  specific  graTity. 

Tmi^iile  Strength, — Wlien  moulded  into  a  briquette  and  placed 
in  water  for  fieven  duys  it  fihouM  be  capable  of  resisting  a  tensile 
strain  of  from  300  to  400  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Setting. — A  pat  made  M-ith  the  miuinmm  amount  of  water 
should  sot  in  not  less  than  three  hours  nor  take  more  than  six 
hours. 

Expansion  and  Contraction, — Pats  left  in  the  air  or  placed  in 
water  Rhonlrl  during  rtv  after  Betting  show  neither  expansion  nor 
contraction,  either  by  the  appearance  of  cracks  or  change  of  form. 

A  cement  that  possesses  the  foregoing  properties  may  be  cou- 
sidered  a  fair  namplo  of  Portland  cement  and  would  be  suitable  for 
any  class  of  work. 

Portland  cement,  although  the  best  material  that  can  be  used  aa 
a  cementing  medium,  nhtnild  not  be  used  by  any  one  who  is  not  pre- 
pared to  take  the  trouble  and  incur  the  trifling  expense  of  testing 
it;  l>ecanse  if  manufactured  with  improper  proportions  of  its  con- 
stituents, or  improperly  burnt,  it  may  do  more  mischief  than  the 
j)Oorest  lime. 

477,  Cement  Tests, — As  the  value  of  cements  varies  greatly  with 
their  physical  properties,  and  sinco  one  lot  of  cement  is  liable  to 
differ  very  much  from  another  lot  of  the  same  brand,  it  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  obtain  an  idea  of  their  relative  merits,  to  make  a  series 
of  tests  as  to  the  eilect  that  the  amount  of  sand,  water,  temperature, 
pressure,  ago,  etc.,  has  upon  them. 

How  to  carry  out  and  interjiret  the  results  of  various  testa  of 
cements  involves  great  care  and  study  and  erroneous  conclusions 
may  be  ivrrived  at  when  undertaken  by  those  not  thoroughlj  ac- 
qnainted  with  the  subject  and  with  the  particular  cementa  to 
tested. 
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478.  The  properties  of  a  cement  which  are  usually  examined  to 
detennine  its  constructive  value  are  (1)  color,  (2)  weight,  (3)  activity, 
(4)  soundness^  (5)  fineness,  and  (6)  strength.  The  last  three  are  the 
most  important. 

479.  Color. — As  previously  stated,  the  color  of  American  natural 
cements  has  no  influence  upon  its  quality.  The  color  of  these 
cements  is  generally  brown,  ranging  from  very  light  to  dark  brown. 
Sometimes  a  very  light  color  indicates  an  inferior  or  underburned 
rock.  With  Portland  cement  it  is  different;  the  color  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  its  quality;  it  should  be  dull  greenish  gray, 
and  any  deviation  from  this  indicates  impurities,  as  stated  in  Art. 
476. 

480.  Weight. — For  any  particular  cement  the  weight  varies 
with  the  degree  of  heat  in  burning,  the  degree  of  fineness  in  grind- 
ing, and  the  density  of  packing.  Other  things  being  the  same,  the 
harder-burned  varieties  are  the  heavier.  The  finer  a  cement  is 
ground  the  more  bulky  it  becomes,  and  consequently  the  less  it 
weighs. 

The  weight  per  unit  of  volume  is  usually  determined  by  sifting 
the  cement  into  a  measure  as  lightly  as  possible,  and  striking  the 
top  level  with  a  straight-edge.  In  careful  work  the  height  of  fall 
iB  specified.  Since  the  cement  absorbs  moisture,  the  sample  must 
be  taken  from  the  interior  of  the  package.  The  weight  per  cubic 
foot  is  neither  exactly  constant,  nor  can  it  be  determined  precisely; 
and  for  the  practical  purpose  of  the  user  ia  of  very  little  service 
in  determining  the  value  of  a  cement.  However,  it  is  often  speci- 
fied as  one  of  the  requirements  to  be  fulfilled. 

481.  The  following  values,  determined  by  sifting  the  cement 
with  a  fall  of  three  feet  into  a  box  having  a  capacity  of  one  tenth 
of  a  cubic  foot,  may  be  taken  as  fair  average  for  ordinary  cements. 
The  diiference  in  weight  for  any  particular  kind  is  mainly  due  to  a 
difference  in  fineness. 

Portland,  English  and  German 77  to  90  lbs.  per  cu.  ft 

•'         fine  ground  French..... 69    "      " 

*    "         American 96    "     " 

.^Boman 64    "      •• 

I  Boeendale 49to66    "     *' 

UmeofTdl  60    "     " 
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Since  a  bushel  is  1.244  cubic  feet,  the  weight  per  bushel  can 
be  approximately  obtained  by  adding  25  per  cent  to  the  above 
quantities.  Ilowever^  it  is  better  to  make  the  cubic  foot  the  standard 
unit  measure. 

488.  Activity. — A  mortar  is  said  to  have  set  when  it  has  at- 
taincHl  such  a  degree  of  induration  that  its  form  cannot  be  altered 
without  causing  a  fracture,  i.e.,  when  it  has  entirely  lost  its  plas- 
ticity. Somo  cements  set  quickly,  while  others  are  comparatively 
slow  in  developing  the  first  indications  of  hydraulicity.  This 
prtt|K'rty  is  called  hydraulic  quickness  or  activity.  A  quick-setting 
wnicnt  i^  t>s|HH.nally  valuable  in  constructions  under  water. 

.\  di«ttinotiou  should  be  carefully  made  between  hydraulic  ac- 
tivity and  hnlraulio  energy  or  strength.  The  former  refers  to  the 
time  r\H|uiiXHl  to  attain  a  small  degree  of  strength,  and  the  latter  to 
X\w  amount  of  strength  ultimately  attained.  There  is  no  necessary 
n^latioit  U^twtHni  time  of  setting  and  ultimate  strength;  but,  as  a 
|{i«ncml  rule,  the  slow-setting  cements  ultimately  attain  to  a  greater 
»tn»u>rtl»  than  <iuick-setting  ones. 

Tlu*  activity  of  cement  may  be  increased  by  adding  a  quicker- 
m»ltiu>i  iHtmont.  as  plaster  of  paris,  lime,  clay,  or  even  grease, — all 
Hiich  iuKi^^^i^i^^)  particularly  the  last,  weakening  the  resulting 
iiioi'lur. 

ins.  *•  The  offocts  of  a  variation  of  temperature  upon  the  hy- 
diiuill*^  (|iuoknoH8  of  mortars — whether  derived  from  hydraulic 
t>iiiiioiit,  H  mixture  of  common  lime  and  pozzuolana,  or  produced 
liy  Hrllllrliil  means — is  very  marked:  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  in  all 
viiih|iHm(lvo  tests  of  this  kind  it  is  important  to  adopt  some  fixed 
ulnmlnnl  of  temperature,  not  only  for  the  water  with  which  the 
iHiiiiniit  U  inixedr  as  well  as  that  in  which  the  cement  is  immersed, 
litii  for  the  dry  ingredients  and  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  All 
iintiMHiIrt  are  not  equally  sensitive  to  a  variation  of  temperature." 

The  riHo  in  temperature  is  much  more  apparent  in  the  setting 
itf  i|uiek-Hetting  cements  than  in  others,  because  the  external  cool- 
tiiK  i*  relatively  much  less. 

1 1  erzdg  obtained  the  following  results  concerning  the  rise  in 
Itiiuperaturo  of  a  Portland  cement,  which  he  formed  while  wet  into 
H  |triiim  10  centimeters  long  and  at  another  time  into  a  prism  20 
euutimeters  long.  In  each  case  the  original  temperature  was  13.5 
tiegrees  0. 
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Ten  CKimxiETKBS  Long. 

Immedfately  af ler  moulding 10  degrees  C 

After  30  miuuua 17  " 

"    70        "       17.5  •• 

"       4hour8     18 

"       5      f*        18.5  " 

"      6      "        2a5  •• 

••      7  hours  and  30  minutes 27  " 

"      8      •*      mux    29.5  " 


Twenty  Cbntimetubs  Long. 

Immedifttcly  after  moulding 19  dugreea   0, 

After  1  hour  and  30  minutes 20.5 


SO 
80 
80 


and  30  minutes,  max  40.5 


Thus  we  see  that  the  temperatare  increased  16  degrees  in  one 
**se  an<l  32  degrees  in  the  other;  accordingly  the  rise  in  tempera- 
ture was  proportional  to  the  side  of  the  cement-prism.  Thus  it 
*^*^1  bo  seen  that  all  theories  about  the  rise  in  temperature  of  ael- 
Ung  cements  have  no  value  unless  they  take  tho  volume  of  cement 
'^to  account. 

484.  The  quantity  of  water  used  in  gauging  the  cement  has 
^^«t  influence  upon  tho  tensile  strength  and  must  be  regulated 
^■Cording  to  the  kind  of  cement,  since  every  cement  has  a  certain 
^^«n  capacity  for  water;  of  course,  however,  in  practice  a  quantity 
'0*t  ia  somewhat  greater  than  this  must  generally  l>t^  used. 

In  the  foUoM-ing  tabic  by  Feichtinger  it  will  be  seen  that 
"^  amount  of  water  absorbed  from  tho  air  by  Portland  cemeuta 
'<^olii,ni,  1)  and  hydraulic  limes  (columns  3,  3,4)  varies  consider- 
^^^h'  with  the  time. 

Iti  practice  about  50  per  cent  of  water  is  generally  naed,  which  is 
*  S^oat  excess,  so  that  there  is  usually  about  30  per  cent  of  water  to 
^  driven  off  by  evai>oration.  If  an  undue  antouut  Ije  employed,  the 
/'^^^'^ile  strength  is  reduced  to  a  considerable  extent.  On  the  other 
''^nd,  if  the  quantity  be  us  small  as  jtossible  consistent  witli  proper 
'"'^nipulation,  the  result  will  bo  much  higher.     From  numerous 
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TABLE  XLTV. 
AuouKT  or  Watkk  Ajworucu  bt  Cemxnt  a.vd  Liicft. 


1  per  cent. 

S  per  cent. 

a  per  oenu 

4  per  cent. 

Fre«h  grouud 

After  4  hours 

"  20      "     

*■     dday» 

"     7    ■•   

.99 
1.41 
2.39 
5.63 
9.58 
7.96 
10.53 
lKd6 

1.28 
1.67 
2.08 

a. 43 

8.85 
4  46 
8.80 

9.. 50 

.61 
.71 
1.14 
1.82 
2.15 
2.63 
6.20 
7.40 

6  79 

7  80 
8.36 

8.07 
11.20 

••14    ••   

11  80 

"  3fi     ■•    

•'   80     •'    

14.48 
14.05 

exporimenUj  it  has  been  found  that,  as  a  general  rule,  a  proportion 
of  1  part  of  water  to  3  parts  of  cement  by  measure,  or  I  to  3^  by 
weight,  is  the  best,  both  as  regards  convenience  of  mixing  and 
resultH.  With  a  much  less  quantity  the  gauging  would  be  80  stiff 
as  to  render  the  manipulation  moat  difficult;  the  risk  of  air-boles, 
the  reduction  of  which  to  a  minimum  is  a  point  to  be  particularly 
uttoiidud  to,  would  be  augmented;  the  angles  of  the  mould  would 
be  imperfectly  filled,  and  generally  a  very  imperfect  briquette 
formed.  Consequently  the  results  of  such  tests  would  be  nueatis- 
fuctory  and  uTireliable.  In  gent'rul  practice  it  will  be  found  that  a 
slight  variation  in  the  above-mentioned  proportions  will  be  neces- 
sary, depending  upon  the  age  and  degree  of  fineness  of  the  cement, 
but  only  to  a  limited  extent. 

485.  Effect  of  Age  on  the  Cement. — The  ago  of  Portland 
cement,  although  strictly  not  a  condition  of  manufacture,  is  an 
important  clement  in  its  economical  and  safe  use.  Cement  not 
only  improves  generally  by  keepintr,  but  the  older  the  cement  the 
less  danger  will  there  be  of  its  blowing,  as  the  free  lime  would  !*c 
acted  upon  by  the  atmosphere,  causing  it  to  slake  and  reducing  the 
danger  and  expansion  to  a  minimum.  The  age  has  also  been 
found  to  exert  considerable  inliuence  upon  the  rate  of  setting, 
causing  it  to  require  a  much  longer  time  to  set  than  new  cement. 

486.  Tests  of  Activity,^To  test  hydraulic  activity,  mix  cemen 
with  35  to  30  per  cent  of  its  weight  of  clean  water  having  a  tem- 
perature of  between  05  and  70  degrees  Falir.,  to  a  atiflf  plasti 
mortar,  and  make  one  or  two  cakes  or  pats  two  or  three  inches  i 
diameter  and  about  i  inch  thick.    As  soon  as  the  cakes  are  p 
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pared  immerse  iu  water  at  65  degrees  Fahr.,  and  note  the  time 
required  for  them  to  eet  liard  enough  to  boai'  respectively  a  ^j- 
inch  wire  loaded  to  weigh  ^  of  a  pound  and  a  ^^^-inch  wire  loaded 
to  weigh  1  pound,  AVheu  tlie  uenieut  bears  the  light  weight, 
itia  said  to  have  begun  to  set;  when  it  bears  the  heavy  weighty 
it  is  said  to  have  entirely  set.  Cements,  however,  will  increase 
in  hardness  long  after  they  can  just  bear  the  heavy  wire.  The 
activity  of  the  cement  is  measured  by  the  interval  which  elapses 
between  the  time  when  the  first  weight  is  supportetl  and  that  when 
the  second  is  just  borne.  Notice  that  with  the  wires  as  above  the 
weight  per  unit  of  surface  iu  the  second  case  is  16  times  as  much 
88  in  the  first.  Hence  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  the  diameters  as 
stated,  but  only  to  have  the  pressure  per  unit  of  area  16  times  greater 
in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  The  same  wire  may  bo  used  iii 
hoth  test«,  the  load  only  being  varied.  Different  kinds  and 
brands  of  cement  vary  greatly  in  the  time  required  to  set.  Some 
brands  of  Rosendale  cement  will  support  the  heavy  wire  iu  two 
minutes,  and  some  brands  of  Portland  in  not  less  than  12  hours. 
Colli  retards  the  setting.  Freshly-ground  cements  set  quicker  than 
old  ones.  The  quick-setting  cements  usually  set  so  that  expori- 
°i^ntid  samples  can  be  handled  within  five  to  thirty  minutes  after 
"fixing.    The  slow-setting  cements  require  from  1  to  8  hours. 

487.  Qoick-  and  Slow-setting  Cements, — Cements  which  set  in 
^**>  than  half  an  hour  are  termed  (juick-sotting,  and  those  which 
"**  not  set  before  two  hours,  slow-setting.  These  distinct  defini- 
«ona  ought  to  be  specially  introduced  in  im|>ortant  specifications, 
*oere  they  will  prevent  mi?5understaudings  as  to  wliat  is  meant  by 
*  slow-setting  cement.  Excepting  special  cases,  slow-setting 
*'®'*it!iits  are  more  trustworthy. 

488.  Bouudnesft. — Soundness  refers  to  the  property  of  nob 
^*I*atuling   or   contracting   ur   cracking    or    checking   in   setting. 

'*ese  effects  may  be  duo  to  free  lime,  free  magnesia,  or  to  unknown 
'****e8.  Testing  soundness  is  therefore  determining  wliethcr  the 
.  ^*ieiit  conUiins  any  active  impurity.  An  inert  a^lulteration  or 
'^'purity  alfects  only  its  economic  value,  bat  an  active  impurity 
***©cta  also  its  strength  and  durability. 

The  most  simple  test  for  detecting  expansion  in  a  cement  is  to 
°^*^e  small  pats  with  a  trowel,  alwut  3  or  4  inches  square,  and 
V**oe  them  in   water  when  sufficiently  set,  where   they  should 
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remaiu  a  few  days.  If  the  cement  be  good,  they  will  show  no 
alteration  in  form ;  but  any  cracks  showing  on  the  edges,  or  other 
deviations  from  the  original  shape  of  the  pats,  indicate  that  the 
cement  is  of  an  expansive  nature  and  therefore  not  to  be  trusted. 
But  because  a  cement  will  not  stand  this  test  it  is  not  in  all  cases 
to  be  condemned  as  useless,  aa  its  expansive  or  blowing  property 
may  be  attributable  to  its  being  used  too  soon  after  leaving  the 
mill.  A  proper  process  of  cooling,  placing  it  in  a  thin  layer  on  a 
dry  floor  for  a  short  time,  will  correct  the  defect. 

Contraction  due  to  the  cement  being  over-clayed  may  be 
detected  by  a  similar  test  to  that  for  expansion. 

The  soundness  of  a  cement  may  also  be  tested  by  placing  some 
mortar  in  a  glass  tube  (a  swelled  lamp-chimney  is  excellent  for 
this  purpose)  and  pouring  water  on  top.  If  the  tube  breaks,  the 
cement  is  unfit  for  use  in  damp  places.  A  less  delicate  and  less 
valuable  test  than  either  of  the  above  is  to  note  whether  the 
cement  heats  when  mixed  with  water.  A  thermometer  is  some- 
times used  in  making  this  test. 

The  tests  of  soundness  should  not  only  be  carefully  conducted, 
but  should  extend  over  considerable  time.  Occasionally  cement  is 
found  which  seems  to  meet  the  usual  tests  for  soundness,  strength, 
etc.,  and  yet  after  a  considerable  time  loses  all  coherence  and  falls 
to  pieces, 

489.  Fineness. — The  question  of  fineness  is  wholly  a  matter  of 
economy.  Cement,  until  ground,  is  a  mass  of  partially  vitrified 
clinker  which  is  not  affected  by  water  and  which  has  no  setting 
power.  It  is  only  after  it  is  ground  that  the  addition  of  water 
induces  crystallization.  Consequently  the  coarse  particles  in  a 
cement  have  no  setting  power  whatever,  and  may  for  practical 
purposes  be  considered  only  as  so  much  sand  and  essentially  an 
adulterant. 

There  is  another  reason  why  it  should  be  well  ground.  A  mor- 
tar or  concrete  being  composed  of  a  certain  quantity  of  inert  mate- 
rial bound  together  by  a  cementing  material,  it  is  evident  that  to 
secure  a  strong  mortar  or  concrete  it  is  essential  that  each  piece  of 
aggregate  shall  be  entirely  surrounded  by  the  cementing  material, 
so  that  no  two  pieces  are  in  actual  contract. 

Obviously,  then,  the  finer  a  cement  the  greater  surface  will  a 
given  weight  cover,  and  the  more  economy  will  there  be  in  its  use. 
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Fine  cement  can  be  produced  by  the  manufacturers  in  three 
ways:  (1)  by  supplying  the  millstones  with  comparatively  soft, 
underbumt  rock  which  is  easily  reduced  to  power;  (2)  by  running 
the  stones  more  slowly,  so  that  the  rock  remains  longer  between 
them;  or  (3)  by  bolting  through  a  sieve  and  returning  the  un- 
ground  particles  to  the  stones.  The  first  process  produces  an 
inferior  quality  of  cement,  while  the  second  and  third  add  to  the 
coat  of  manufacture. 

490.  Measuring  Fineness. — The  degree  of  fineness  of  a  cement 
is  determined  by  measuring  the  per  cent  which  will  not  pass 
through  sieves  of  a  certain  number  of  meshes  per  square  inch. 
The  committee  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  recom- 
mended the  determination  "by  weight  of  the  per  cent  that  is 
rejected  by  sieves  of  2500,  5476,  and  10,000  meshes  to  the  square 
inch  respectively,  the  first-mentioned  sieve  being  of  No.  35,  the 
second  of  No.  37,  and  the  third  of  No.  40,  wire  gauge.  These 
sieves  are  usually  referred  to  by  the  number  of  meshes  per  linear 
inch ;  the  first  being  known  as  No.  50,  the  last  as  No.  100.  It  is 
stated  that,  as  sold,  the  number  of  meshes  varies  somewhat,  and 
the  number  of  wires  is  generally  less  by  about  10  ten  per  cent 
than  the  number  of  the  sieve.  The  diameter  of  the  holes  is  about 
equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  wire. 

German  Portland  cements  are  commonly  ground  finer  than 
English.  "  Most  English  manufacturers  grind  their  cement  to 
such  a  degree  of  fineness  that  when  sifted  through  a  sieve  having 
2500  boles  (50  by  50)  to  the  square  inch,  it  shall  leave  a  residue  of 
not  more  than  10  per  cent  by  weight.  Cement  ground  to  this 
fineness  will  leave  from  19  to  20  per  cent  of  residue  on  a  4900 
(70  by  70)  sieve,  and  practically  nothing  on  a  625  (25  by  25)  sieve." 
This  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  economical  degree  of  fineness. 

Different  brands  of  Rosendale  cement  vary  considerably  in  their 
fineness.  Those  of  the  best  reputation  will  leave  from  4  to  10  per 
cent  residuum  on  the  No.  50  sieve;  other  brands,  from  10  to  23  per 
cent. 

491.  Strength. — Although  in  ordinary  practice  cements  are 
subject  only  to  compression,  yet  at  the  present  time  all  tests  are 
made  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  their  tensile  strength.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  that  comparatively  light  strains  produce  rupture; 
and  that  when  rupture  does  take  place,  the  strain  causing  it  is  really 
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due  to  tensiou  produced  by  the  sinking  of  one  part  of  the  structure 

.^omprofisi 


and  not 


IIVU 


force. 


492.  The  Testing'-machine.— The  details  of  the  form  of  the 
gpeeiniei!  to  be  tt^sted  (thu  briquette),  as  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Amorii'.un  Society  of  Ciril  Engineers,  are  given  in  Fig. 
33.  The  method  of  placing  the  briquette  in  the  machine  is  shown 
in  Fig.  34.  In  applying  the  stress,  it  is  also  recommended  to  muke 
the  initiat  strain  0,  and  innremte  it  regularly  at  the  rate  of  400 
pounds  per  minute  until  rupture  takes  place.  "For  a  weak  mix- 
ture one  lialf  the  speed  is  recommended.'* 

There  are  many  maehines  nn  the  market,  made  specially  for 
testing  the  strength  of  cement.  Fig.  35  represents  a  cement-test- 
ing machine  which  can  be  made  by  au  ordinary  mechanic  at  an 
expense  of  only  a  few  dolhtrn.  Although  it  does  not  have  the  con- 
Teniencefi  and  is  not  as  accurate  as  the  more  elaborate  machines,  it 
is  valuable  where  the  quantity  of  work  will  not  warrant  a  more 
expensive  one,  and  in  many  cuaes  is  amply  sufficient. 

It  was  devi:*ed  by  F.  W.  Bnice  for  use  at  Fort  Marion.  Rt 
Agustino,  Florida,  and  reported  to  the  Engineering  News  by  Lien- 
tenant  W.  M.  Rlnck.  U.  S.A. 

The  machine  consists  essentially  of  a  counterpoised  wooden 
lever  10  feet  long,  working  on  a  horizontal  pin  between  two  broad 
uprights  20  inches  from  one  end.  Along  the  top  of  the  long  arm 
runs  ft  grooved  wheel  carrying  a  weight.  The  distances  from  the 
fulcrum  in  feet  and  inches  are  marked  on  the  surface  of  the  lever. 
The  clamp  for  holding  the  briquette  for  tensile  tests  is  suspended 
from  the  short  arm.  18  inches  from  the  fulcrum.  Proesnie  for 
shearing  and  compressive  stresses  is  oounnuninatcd  through  a  loose 
upright,  set  under  tiie  long  arm  at  any  desired  distance  (generally 
6  or  12  inches)  from  the  fulcrum.  The  lower  clip  for  tensile 
strains  is  fastened  to  the  bed-plate.  On  this  jdate  the  cube  to  be 
crushed  rests  between  blocks  of  wood,  and  to  it  is  fastened  an  up- 
right with  a  square  mortise  at  the  proper  height  for  blocks  to  be 
sheared.  The  rail  on  which  the  wheel  runs  is  a  piece  of  light 
T  iron  fastened  on  top  of  the  lever.  The  pin  is  iron,  and  the  pin- 
holes are  reinforced  by  iron  washers.  The  clamps  are  wood,  and 
are  faatenod  by  clevis  joints  to  the  lever-arm  and  bed-plate  refi|)0<v 
tively.     When  great  stresses  are  desired,  extra  weights  are  hung  ojl 
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the 


of 


of  the  long  arm.    Pressures 
developed  with  this  machine. 

493.  Most  of  the  tesU  made  iu  this  country  and  England  are 
carried  ont  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  strength  of  neat 
cements,  although  such  material  is  rarely,  if  ever,  used  without  the 
admixture  of  sand.  In  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  tlie  practice  waa 
established  about  ton  years  ago,  both  by  mannfactnrers  and  engi- 
neers, to  determine  the  value  of  a  cement  by  testing  it  when  mixed 
with  sand  into  mortar,  the  usual  proportions  of  the  mixture  being 
three  volumes  of  sand  to  one  volume  of  cement.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  latter  practice  is  preferable,  since  thereby  a  knowledge  of  the 
strength  and  properties  of  the  binding  material  actually  utied  in 
the  work  will  be  gained,  and  furthermore  because  no  valid  infer- 
ence as  to  the  cohesion  of  a  mortar  can  be  drawn  from  a  statement 
of  the  tensile  strength  of  the  neat  cement. 

Teste  of  this  kind  should,  therefore,  be  made  with  cement 
mortar  mixed  iu  the  same  proportions  as  contemplated  in  the  work 
it^If.  and  also  with  the  same  sand  if  prociieabie,  inasmuch  as  the 
quality  of  the  latter  exerts  a  marked  influence  upon  the  resulting 
strength  of  the  monar.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  greater 
the  proportion  of  sand  in  the  mortar  tested  the  more  accurately 
can  the  .actual  cementing  quality  of  the  cement  be  indicated. 

494.  Cement-mortar  is  composed  of  hyilraulic  cement  and  sand 
in  Tarring  proportions,  depending  upon  the  kind  and  quality  of  the 
cement.  Cement-mortar  differs  from  lirae-mortar  in  its  setting,  in 
thai  ii  sets  within  itself  without  the  aid  of  external  elements;.  More- 
over, cement  forms  by  the  addition  of  water  a  chemical  combination 
throughout  all  its  panj$«  and  setting  or  hardening  takes  place 
throughout  the  whole  mass  almost  simnltaxteously.  The  strength 
of  cement  over  lime  moftar  b  sbovn  by  tests  at  the  Watervliet 
(X.  Y.)  Ar^ual  to  be  about  two  to  ime  in  favor  of  the  former. 

495.  Qnality  of  Mortar. — Good  mortar  should  have  plasticit}n 
wImu  mixed  witb  large  <|aantiti«s  oi  mmd^  and  after  soliditicatioi 
oompressire  stren^h  and  tensile  strength,  as  evidence  of  inde 
pendent  cohesion,  poviv  to  resist  the  action  of  fix^t  and  heat,  anc 
adbesiTe  «|«aliUee  Idr  ff—wnting  blocks  into  monolithic  bodies.  I 
is  10  be  invariable  in  rohame  daring  and  after  solidification,  to 
veatberopraof  and,  fi>r  hydranlio  works,  ako  water-tight. 

4M.  Oaallty  of  Sand.~Tfae  sand  imparts  crashing  streugt 
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lesaenfi  shritikage,  and  bavcs  expense  in  lime-mortars,  Hydraulic 
oeiueute  require  sand  only  at  expose^!  eiirfacee.  Otherwise  it  serves 
as  an  atlulterMut  for  inducing  a  aurpUm  of  strength  and  density 
to  actual  requirements  of  a  given  bulk.  The  sand  ehould  be 
clean,  sharp,  lurge-grained,  not  too  uniform  in  size,  free  from  loam, 
ve>retable  or  clayey  suhstrtUfea.  well  screened,  and,  if  necessary, 
wiwhed.  Admixed  particle*  of  clay  adhere  to  the  Band  and  form 
diaphrams  between  sand  and  mortar,  which  for  durable  harden- 
ing require  close  contact. 

Since  sand  is  mostly  used  in  greater  quantities  than  the  cement- 
ing substances,  it  eipials  them  in  im]>ortance.  It  is  in  all  classes 
enil)edded  in  t)ie  matrix  ap  a  mechanic^d  mixture.  The  tensile  and 
crushing  strengths  of  the  same  cement,  with  equal  quantities  of 
different  qualities  of  sand,  vary  more  than  those  of  different  brands 
of  cement  within  the  same  group  do  among  themselves. 

497.  Quality  of  Water. — Freah  or  salt  water  may  be  used  in 
mixing  the  mortar,  provided  it  is  clean;  but  salt  water  may,  with 
Bome  natnral  cenientfi,  hinder  the  setting, 

498.  Quantity  of  Water. — In  regard  to  the  proper  amount  of 
water  to  be  used  in  tempering  a  cement-mortar,  it  may  be  said 
that  this  will  depend  upon  the  quality  and  quantity  of  sand,  as  also 
opon  the  quality  of  the  cement.  From  the  numerous  and  careful 
ex[>eriments  ft*ith  Portland  and  Rosendale  cements,  made  a  few 
yeara  ago  by  Mr.  Eliot  C.  Clarke,  C.E.,  and  published  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  for  April,  1885, 
the  inference  was  drawn  that,  "as  a  rule.  American  cements  re- 
quire more  water  thiui  Portland,  fine-ground  more  than  coarse,  and 
quick-setting  more  than  slow-setting  cements,"  For  experimental 
purjjoses  in  the  laboratory,  the  amonnt  of  water  added  by  Mr. 
Clarke  to  the  dry  mixture  of  sand  and  cement  was  usually  about 
one  fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  Portland  and  one  third  of  the 
weight  of  the  American  cement  contained  in  the  batch;  but  these 
amounts  were  increased  or  diminished  somewhat  in  order  to  obtain 
mortars  of  uniform  consistency.  Mr.  Clarke  adds,  in  mixing  mor- 
tars on  the  site  of  public  works,  and  particularly  for  concrete 
works,  mucli  larger  quantities  of  water  than  are  nscd  by  him  for 
testing  purpoBca  are  commo!dy  added  by  workmen  in  order  to 
render  the  labor  of  mixing  and  sprea^ling  less  difficult,  but  that  the 
result  of  this  procedure  is  always  a  greater  or  less  loss  of  strength. 
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For  the  staudanl  tests  of  cemeut-mortars  by  Enropean  engineers 
the  rules  prescribe  one  part  by  weight  of  cement,  tlireo  part«  by 
weight  of  normal  sand,  and  four  tenths  of  a  part  by  weight  of 
clean  fresh  water. 

499.  Strength  of  Mortar. — Three  classes  of  strength  are  r?- 
quired  in  all  mortars,  viz.,  adhesive,  compressive,  and  shearing. 
These  strengths  are  all  dependent  upon  the  strength  of  the  cement, 
the  strength  of  the  sand,  and  npon  the  adhesion  of  the  former  to 
the  latter. 

500.  Adhesive  Strength. — It  \3  commonly  assumed  that  after 
the  lapse  of  a  modenite  time  the  adhesive  and  cohesive  strengths 
of  cement-mortars  are  about  equal,  and  that  in  old  work  the  former 
exceeds  the  latter.  Modem  experiments,  however,  fail  to  establish 
the  truth  of  this  assumption,  and  indicate  rather  that  the  adhesion 
of  such  mortars  to  bricks  or  stones  is  much  less  than  the  tensile 
strength  during  the  first  few  months:  also  that  the  relation  be- 
tween tho  adhesive  and  cohesive  strtngths  of  both  neat  cemeuta 
and  mixtures  with  sand  are  very  obscure.  It  has  been  found  that 
the  adhesion  of  mortars  to  bricks  or  stone  varies  greatly  among  the 
different  kinds  of  thcHe  materials,  and  particularly  with  their  po- 
rosity;  it  also  varies  with  the  quality  of  the  cement,  the  character, 
grain,  and  quantity  of  sand,  the  amount  of  water  used  in  tempering, 
the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  stone  or  brick,  and  the  age  of  mor- 
tar. Some  cements  which  exhibit  high  tensile  strength  give  low 
values  for  adhesion,  and  conversely  cements  which  are  apparently 
poor  when  tested  for  cohesion  show  excellent  adhesive  qualities 
Quick-setting  cements  are  nsually  found  to  give  greater  adhesive 
strength  than  slow-setting  ones,  while  in  the  case  of  cohesion  the 
opposite  is  generally  true.  Under  these  circumstances,  therefore, 
it  is  manifest  that  a  test,  at  various  stages  of  age,  of  the  adhesive 
proj>ertie8  of  a  binding  material  like  cement-mort4ir  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  very  important  one,  in  the  case  of  masonr>-  ftlructnree 
which  must  soon  after  completion  be  subjected  to  other  than  com- 
pressive strains,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  comparatively 
little  information  respecting  snch  tests  with  cements  and  mortars 
as  made  at  the  present  time  is  available. 

To  assist  somewhat  in  arriving  at  a  fair  measure  of  the  strengthti 
of  hydraulic  mortars  at  different  periods  of  time,  as  well  as  thi 
proper  composition  of  the  same,  the  statistics  given  in  Table  XLV^ 
have  been  compiled  from  a  great  variety  of  sources: 
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501.  Shearing  Strength. — lu  recent  times  elaborate  experiments 
to  ascertain  the  shearing  strength  of  mortar,  both  in  the  joints  of 
brickwork  and  separate  blocks,  have  been  made  by  Prof.  Bausch- 
inger  of  Munich.  The  results  are  too  numerous  for  a  verbal 
description,  and  they  are  accordingly  given  in  Table  XLVI.  None 
of  the  values  obtained  are  very  large,  ranging  after  ninety  days 
from  TO  to  7  pounds  per  square  inch  on  brickwork  with  mortar 
mixed  in  the  proportion  of  three  parts  of  relatively  fine  river  sand 
to  one  of  cement-lime.  The  shearing  strength  of  cubes  of  mortar 
also  appears  to  be  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  compara- 
tively thin  joints  in  brickwork,  and  to  be  influenced  by  the  quality 
of  the  sand. 


TABLE  XLVI. 
Shsabing  Strength  of  Cembnts  and  Mobtabb. 
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As  in  the  case  of  adhesioD^no  exact  relation  between  the  tensile 
and  the  shearing  strengths  of  mortar  placed  in  brickwork  can  yet 
be  deduced,  owing  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  data;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  experiments  show  that  the  shearing  strength  of  blocks  or 
cubes  of  mortar  is  about  20  per  cent  greater  than  the  tensile  strength 
under  the  same  circumstances. 

502.  Compressive  Strength. — But  few  experiments  have  been 
made  upon  the  compressive  strength  of  mortar.  An  examination 
of  the  results  of  about  sixty  experiments  made  with  the  Watertown 
testing-machine  seems  to  show  that  the  compressive  strength  of 
mortar,  as  determined  by  testing-cubes,  is  from  8  to  10  times  the 
tensile  strength  of  the  same  mortar  at  the  same  age.  Data  deter- 
mined by  submitting  cubes  of  mortar  to  a  compressive  strain  are  of 
little  or  no  value  as  showing  the  strength  of  mortar  when  employed 
in  thin  layers,  as  in  the  joints  of  masonry.  The  strength  per  unit 
of  bed  area  increases  rapidly  as  the  thickness  of  the  test-specimen 
decreases,  but  no  experiments  have  ever  been  made  to  determine 
the  law  of  this  increase  for  mortar. 

503.  Tensile  Strength. — The  following  table,  carefully  compiled 
from  a  large  number  of  reliable  experiments,  gives  the  tensile 
strength  of  cement-mortar: 


TABLE  XLVII. 
Tensile  Stbenoth  of  Ceaocnt-mortab. 


Composi  ion 
of  the 

Ago  of  Mortar, 

Mortar. 

Rosendale. 

Portland. 

Cement 

Sand. 

I  Week. 

1  Month. 

6  Months 

I  Year. 

I  Week. 

I  MoDtb. 

0  Months 

lYear. 

0 

100 

180 

275 

300 

800 

400 

450 

500 

1 

60 

100 

180 

225 

175 

250 

840 

875 

2 

25 

60 

135 

170 

120 

150 

245 

290 

8 

20 

40 

80 

120 

90 

110 

175 

220 

4 

15 

25 

60 

90 

75 

75 

180 

170 

5 

10 

15 

60 

80 

60 

65 

1X0 

130 

6 

6 

10 

45 

75 

60 

3S 

90 

100 

604.  Fineness  of  Sand. — Vicat,  in  the  course  of  elaborate  ex- 
periments with  limes  and  mortsrs  in  the  early  part  of  this  century. 
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established  standards  for  size  of  grain  of  what  he  termed  coarse 
sand  and  fine  sand,  as  follovs;  coarse  sand  being  such  as  will  pass 
through  u  sieve  of  64  meshes  per  square  inch  and  be  retained  on 
one  of  !^8i)  meshes  per  square  inch,  while  fine  sand  will  pass  through 
a  sieve  of  '389  meshes  per  square  inch  and  be  retained  on  one  of  625 
nu^shw  jH>r  square  inch.  On  this  definition  he  ranked  the  superi- 
itritv  of  ooarse,  mixed,  and  fine  sands  with  limes  according  to  the 
following  schedule: 

t\>r  emineutly  hydraulic  limes,  1,  fine;  2,  mixed;  3,  ooarse. 

For  slightly  hyiiraulio  limes,  1,  mixed;  2,  fine;  3,  coarse. 

>\»r  fat  or  quick  limes,  1.  coarse;  2,  mixed;  3,  fine. 

U  will  »uHAc«>  to  say  that  with  cement-mortars  much  better 
rt^ulu  Mv  i^teined  when  the  sand  is  of  the  size  of  grain  above 
\iv«cribo^l  awd  i*  sharp  and  clean. 

Mr«  Clarke  s»y«  that  when  the  sand  was  formed  of  a  mixture  of 
tttt^«  aiul  v\«ar«$^  graim  nearly  as  good  results  were  attained  as  with 
cv*aw*>  jtmiu*  »lvuu\ 

Uv»(vv*v  U^aviiK^  this  subject  it  may  be  of  interest  to  refer  briefly 
H*  ihv*  ox^vrttti^ut*  maile  at  Wilhelmshaven  in  1877  by  H.  Arnold, 
V\K.»  **  ^ml»ii*ht\l  in  the  Journal  of  the  Hanoverian  Architects 
i*»^t  K»t.»;»t»\viti*  Sivioty  for  18S3,  and  from  which  was  found  that 
\\w  *i*v  ^'i  >;t'rtiu  ami  quality  of  the  sand  used  in  Portland-cement 
ut\»n:*i  ;*tv  uupoi'lrtut  frtftors  in  its  ultimate  strength.  With  six 
Uutriviu  kiit^t'i  of  HultrttHutially  clean  sands  and  the  same  brand  of 
vvkuvkti  lutwnl  into  uukvttu*  in  the  proportions  of  three  volumes  of 
«4k»vi  U'  v'M^i  \\»lmuo  of  oemont.the  tensile  strength  after  seven  days 
i4»njsHl  U\xM\  U>1  to  *.*43  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  after  twenty- 
^.i^Ki  vt»M*  f»***'»  I'*'*  ^**  ***^  pounds  per  square  inch, thus  exhibiting 
s>shvMiol\  Nviilo  variations,  depending  largely  upon  the  size  and 
^•uutittv'44  \^t  \\w  xruins  of  sand. 

lit  (>spi',v  iuMtuiKU)  it  was  found  that  a  greater  strength  was  de- 
U'ltq^Ml  wiih  u  oourstv^grained  sand  free  from  very  fine  particles 
•tiul  itMut^  MiHM  with  u  fine-grained  sand,  both  being  equally  sharp. 
Ml  Auim1«I  hUo  points  tu  the  fact  deduced  from  his  experiments, 
(lu((  wllh  liu»  muno  moment  but  different  sands  of  similar  size  of 
ijtHlii,  Mil*  imtinulou  of  the  mortar  may  be  found  to  vary  consider- 
t\U\\t  rtinl  will  prolmbly  depend  upon  the  chemical  composition  of 
Mid  hhimI.  tit*  thiirefore  concludes  that  in  order  to  obtain  satis- 
fm^Mi'v  rtMullv  (rum  the  cement-mortar  need  in  the  constraotion  of 
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public  works,  the  quality  of  the  sand  available  in  the  particular 
locality  should  first  be  taken  into  careful  consideration. 

If  no  other  than  a  fine  sand  happens  to  be  available  and  a  given 
strength  of  the  mortar  is  to  be  attained  at  the  end  of  one  week, 
experiments  should  be  made  to  learn  whether  the  proportions  of 
sand  to  cement  named  in  the  specifications  should  be  changed, 
since  the  strength  diminishes  rapidly  with  the  quantity  of  sand 
used;  and  in  such  an  event  it  may  also  be  advisable  to  use  an 
entirely  different  kind  of  cement.  It  is  a  necessary  condition  of 
success  in  mortar-making  that  every  particle  of  the  sand  or  "  aggre- 
gate "  be  completely  covered  with  the  cement  or  "matrix;"  and 
since,  when  the  grains  in  a  given  volume  are  small,  the  magnitude 
of  the  total  surface  to  be  covered  is  greater  than  when  the  grains 
are  large,  it  follows  that  fine  sand  requires  a  larger  proportion  of 
cement  than  coarse  sand.  Any  specification  or  plan  contemplating 
the  use  of  a  good  coarse  sand  must,  therefore,  be  altered  if  fine 
sand  alone  is  used,  or  else  the  quality  of  the  work  will  be  im- 
paired. 

In  support  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  it  has  been  quite  generally 
observed  by  engineers  that  when  most  of  our  American  natural 
cements  are  mixed  entirely  with  fine  sand  the  process  of  hardening 
is  greatly  retarded,  even  if  not  entirely  prevented ;  while  the  same 
cements,  when  tested  neat,  exhibit  a  cohesive  strength  ranging 
from  50  to  136  pounds  in  twenty-four  hours,  thus  showing  conclu- 
sively the  effect  of  admixing  the  fine  material.  An  instructive  in- 
stance of  this  kind  was  noticed  some  years  ago,  when  an  excellent 
quality  of  Akron  "Star"  cement  was  mixed  with  very  fine  sand 
from  the  Pinnacle  pits  in  the  proportion  of  2  J  parts  sand  to  1  part 
of  cement.  For  several  days  the  mass  remained  in  a  plastic  state 
in  the  tin  can  in  which  it  had  been  deposited,  and  upon  being 
/emoved  and  exposed  to  the  air  upon  a  window-sill  for  several 
months  it  displayed  very  little  strength  and  broke  in  handling. 
On  the  approach  of  cold  weather  the  largest  fragment  was  kept  in 
an  apartment  constantly  heated  by  steam,  and  after  lying  undis- 
turbed therein  for  three  months  pieces  could  easily  be  broken  off 
with  the  fingers.  At  the  present  time,  after  having  attained  an 
age  of  one  year,  it  is  still  quite  friable  and  entirely  unfit  for  use. 
Another  mass  of  morfear  prepared  at  the  same  time  from  the 
'«ame  cement,  but  with  clean,  coarse  sand,  mixed  in  the  proportions 
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of  Z  parts  of  sand  to  1  part  of  cement,  indurated  promptly  and 
exhibited  far  better  qnalities. 

TABLE  XLVIII. 

£9TCCT  ov  Size  of  Grain  of  Sand  ox  Tensoje  Strxngth  09 
Cexent-xortab. 


DmomfaMUloa  of  Sise  of  Qr«iii& 


ffdIM  Uriey 

hUdfUnl 

UribUiMifl... 

Oril 

CffurM!  iliwt,  . 
Fine  duKi, . , . 


Tensile  Strength  of  Mortar  mUed  8  :  1 
with 


DwigwtSftnd 

after 


days.       aSdaTi^ 


177 
163 
181 
134 
141 

64 


218 

191 
177 
164 
160 

87 


Cnubed  Onufte 
after 


7  days.      88  daya 


194 

176 
164 
144 
186 

87 


259 
234 

242 
192 
198 

184 


TABLE  XLIX. 
CiiAiuoTER  OF  Sieves  fur  Siftinq  Sands. 


Number  of  BlflTe. 

Number  of 

Hotenper 

lintwl  luch. 

Number  of 

Roles  per 

square  Inch. 

size  of  Hole  of 
Leufcth  of  Side 
1      ill  iDches. 

Diameter  of 
Wire  in  inches. 

1 

20 
80 
50 
80 
170 

1 

400 

'          900 

;        2500 

6400 

28900 

.08101 
.02119 
.01119 
.00599 
!       .00809 

.01699 

8 

.01214 

8 

.00881 

4 

.00061 

fi 

.00279 

505.  Portland  cement  acquires  its  strength  more  quickly  than 
Rosendale.  Both  cements,  but  especially  the  Eosendale,  harden 
more  and  more  slowly  as  the  proportion  of  sand  mixed  with  them 
increases ;  and  whereas  neat  cement  and  rich  mortars  attain  nearly 
their  ultimate  strength  in  six  months  or  less,  weak  mortars  con- 
tinue to  harden  for  a  year  or  more.  It  has  also  been  found  that 
after  a  period  of  about  a  year  weak  mortars  often  lose  in  strength 
or  tenacity  what  they  may  gain  in  hardness,  from  the  fact  of  their 
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becomiug  brittle.  Specimens  of  such  mortar  two  yeiirs  old  break 
Ten-  irregularly.  Mortars  less  than  one  month  uld  are  relatively 
veak,and  hence  the  arlvantage  of  waiting  as  long  as  possible  before 
ioading  masonry  structures.  Portland-cement  mortars  are  especially 
nseXul  in  cases  where  the  structure  is  necessiirily  subjected  to  severe 
strains  within  so  short  a  period  aa  one  week,  ns  frequently  happens 
in  the  case  of  pavements. 

506.  Permeability  of  Mortar. — The  permeability  of  mortar  is 
increased  as  the  proportion  of  the  cement  decreases.  It  increases 
with  the  coarseness  of  the  sand.  Mortars  made  with  a  mixture  of 
«and  of  various  sizes  are  relatively  non-porous  and  non-permeable. 
Mortars  mixed  dry  are  more  permeable  than  those  mixed  wet  or  of 
*  **  normal  consistency." 

507.  Effect  of  Frost  upon  Mortars. — It  is  a  matter  of  common 

knowledge  that  ordinary  quick-lime  mortar  which  is  exposed  to  the 

»<5tion  of  frost  before  it  has  become  well  set  or  indurated  will  thereby 

^>^oome  greatly  injured  in  its  adliesive  and  cohesive  properties;  and 

«fence  where  such  mortar  is  usefl  it  is  cnstomary  to  suspend  nil  Imild- 

*ti^  operations  on  the  arrival  of  the  cold  season.     Should,  however, 

**•  be  necessary  Co  proceed  with  the  construction,  experienccil  masons 

**icj  builders  sometimes  make  use  of  a  quick-setting  cement-mortar 

^'^   place  of  lime,  and  cease  work  when  the  weather  is  at  all  severe. 

^'^    is,  therefore,  of  importance  to  learn  something  of  the  behavior 

*^^   Cements  under  such  circumstances. 

The  impression  seems  to  prevail  quite  extensively  that  cement- 

**-*-<^rtars  are  not  appreciably  injured  by  freezing,  and  that  masonry 

**^^y  safely  be  constructed  at  any  temperature  below  the  freezing 

^^'^iiit  at  which  a  man  can  still  work,  provided  that  either  brine  or 

^^^t,  he  U8ed  instoa^l  of  fresh  water,  or  that  the  materials  be  first 

^^^^^lod.     Witli  regard  to  the  use  of  brine  or  salt  it  amy  be  rennirked 

**4*.t  whether  the  mortar  will  he  injured  thereby  or  not  seems  to 

^^"t>e^d  prinoi}mlly  upon  the  character  of  the  cement.     Most  of  the 

.    **>t:urftl  or  '*  Koraan"  cements  suffer  a  considerable  loss  of  Btrength 

*    siiixed  with  salt  water,  while  the  Portland  cements  do  not  appear 

*^    te  materially  affected. 

Respecting  the  practice  of  heating  the  cement,  sand,  and  water 
^^^^ore  mixing,  and  then  using  the  hot  mortar  in  cold  weather  upon 
"^'Oety  stones  or  bricks,  or  depositing  it  in  icy  water,  the  experiments 
^*     William  W.  Maclay,  C.E.,  submitted  iu  1877  to  the  American 
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Society  of  Civil  Engiueers,  show  indisputably  that  such  a  method 
of  treatment  is  erroneous,  and  that  a  great  amount  of  injury  is 
effected  when  heated  mortar,  even  if  made  of  Portland  cement,  is 
immersed  directly  in  cold  water.  The  tests  were  all  made  with 
Durham  Portland  cement,  which,  when  tested  neat  at  ordinary 
temperature,  gave  a  tensile  strength  of  278  pounds  per  square  inch 
after  seven  days.  In  one  series  of  experiments  the  ingredients  of 
the  mortar  all  had  a  temperature  of  about  40  degrees  Fahr.,  and  in 
another  they  were  heated  to  100  degrees  Fahr.  These  two  sets  of 
briquettes  were  kept  for  seven  days  in  precisely  the  same  manner, 
and  were  broken  on  the  same  day,  so  that  any  changes  in  tempera- 
ture during  this  period  would  necessarily  affect  them  alike.  The 
averages  of  the  tensile  strengths  acquired  show  that  by  first  heating 
the  ingredients  to  about  100  degrees,  then  mixing  them  in  air 
having  a  temperature  of  from  13  to  37  degrees,  and  afterward 
exposing  the  briquettes  for  six  days  to  the  winter  weather,  their 
strength  in  the  case  of  neat  cement  was  only  from  7  to  20  per  cent 
of  that  attained  when  the  materials  were  mixed  without  heating,  or 
with  the  temperature  of  the  mortar  at  40  degrees;  and  in  the  case  of 
mortar  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  2  sand  to  1  cement,  the  tensile 
strength  of  the  heated  mortar  after  28  days  was  only  30  per  cent  of 
that  reached  by  the  cold  mortar  at  40  degrees.  From  these  and 
other  similar  experiments  Mr.  Maclay  concludes  that  the  mixing 
of  cement-mortar  with  highly-heated  materials  for  use  above  water 
in  very  low  temperatures  greatly  reduces  its  normal  strength,  and 
that  for  use  below  icy  water  its  value  will  thereby  be  almost  entirely 
destroyed.  If  mortar  must  be  used  at  all  in  such  weather,  it  should 
be  used  cold,  and  the  only  condition  to  be  observed  is  that  the 
materials  shall  be  free  from  frost  at  the  time  of  using.  "In. the 
experiments  where  the  materials  were  mixed  cold  and  then  exposed 
to  the  winter  weather,  Portland-cement  mortar  appeared  to  set 
without  freezing  even  in  as  low  a  temperature  as  13  degrees  Fahr., 
except  when  it  was  windy;  but  where  the  briquettes  were  made  of 
hot  mortar  they  invariably  froze,  as  was  proven  by  their  becoming 
soft  again  when  the  temperature  rose." 

Portland  cement  was  found  to  possess  the  peculiarity,  also 
noticed  by  many  other  writers  on  the  subject,  of  setting  in  a  low 
temperature  wherein  other  varieties  of  cement  will  surely  freeze. 
No  definite  limits  of  this  action,  however,  have  yet  been  assigned. 
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Mr.  E.  Lt*bliiue  exposed  Oiikes  vt  Portland-cement  mortar  to  frost; 

iinuiwiiately  after  inixiug  und  Lefore  auy  setting  hud  occurrwd,  with 

the  resalt  that  "they  cracked  deeply  and  in  part  became  disinte- 

;:rated.  but  the  detached  fragments  after  being  thawed  were  found 

perftfctly  hard."     In  Mr.  Machiy's  exijeriments  none  of  the  Port- 

Jaud-ueoient  briquettes  when  mixed  cold  cracked  in  the  slightest 

'^^greo  even  when  exposed  to  lus  low  a  temperature  as  11  degrees 

^2iljr.,  and  they  all  became  hard  after  thawing.     This  seems  to  be 

'^e  prevailing  opinion  among  engineers.     Mr.  J.  Duttou  Steele, 

f^'-K.,  in  dismissing  the  paper  of  Mr.  Maolay,  states  that '*  cement- 

"lortar  is  not  seriously  impaired  by  being  laid  in  frost,  as  its  prop- 

^""ty  of  setting   is  fcimply  held  in   suspense  during   the   time   it 

'■(^niains  frozen."     Gen.  Q.  A.  (lillmore,  U.S.A.,  in  his  work  on 

^eton,  etc.,  remarks  that  "when  the  temperature  is  not  much 

^*<?low  the  freezing  point  during  the  day,  work  may  be  safely  carried 

<*'>  if  care  be  taken  to  cover  over  the  new  material  at  night.     After 

^t  hus  once  set  and  has  had  a  few  hours  to  harden,  neither  severe 

■''Oet  nor  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  has  auy  effect  upon  it," 

In  the  report  of  the  work  [)crformed  at  the  Royal  Testing 
J-alx)ratory  of  Berlin  in  1886  there  is  an  account  of  a  number  of 
^xi>eriments  for  ascertaining  the  effect  of  frost  upon  the  strength 
^^  Portland  cement,  both  neat  aud  wiieu  mixed  into  mortar  iu  the 
P>*oportion  of  3  parts  of  sand  to  1  part  of  cement.  These  tests  were 
***ttde  in  two  dlstinei  series,  the  tirat  one  involving  only  a  single 
^^jK)sure  to  frost  on  and  during  the  sixth  day  after  mixing,  while 
**i  the  second  series  the  briquettes  were  treated  as  follows:  First, 
flowed  to  indurate  for  twenty-four  hours  in  the  air  of  a  warm 
'^om;  second,  exposed  for  twenty-four  hours  to  a  freezing  tem- 
perature of  from  H-  10  degrees  to  +  5  degrees  Fahr. ;  third,  thawed 
*^ur  hours  in  a  warm  room;  fourth,  placed  under  water  until 
^^Bted. 

The  experiments  were  made  with  six  different  brands  of  cement, 
'*^U  for  each  set  of  briquettes  exposed  to  frost  another  similarly 
**<^ti.8tituted  set  was  kept  in  temperatures  above  the  freezing  point 
7**  «crve  ik>  a  basis  of  comparison  of  tensile  strength.  Upon  test- 
***g  the  frozen  aud  unfrozen  samjdes,  it  was  found  that  the  effect 
^^  frost  varied  greatly  with  the  tjuality  of  the  cement;  the  loss  in 
^•lailc  strength  incurred  by  such  freezing  ranging  after  seven  days 
*roin^tu2^por  cent  in  the  case  of  neat  cement,  and  from  3  to  "H 
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^^^  J-    oent  in  the  case  of  the  mortar  mixed  as  above  described ;  also 

rakX>^^"S  after  28  days  from  5  to  13  per  cent  in  the  case  of  neat 

^^^^^^iit,  and  from  1  to  33  per  cent  in  the  case  of  the  mortar.     It 

•L^^-^^xld  be  noted  particularly  that  the  foregoing  results  were  de- 

-  ,^^j<l  when  pure,  clean,  and  standard  materials  only  were  used.   On 

«^^»  other  hand,  where  the  cement  was  adulterated  with  30  per  cent 

^      pulverised  slag  from  a  blast-furnace  the  loss  in  strength  by 

*^.^j^^aing  was  much  greater  than  above  given,  especially  in  the  case 

>f     th«?  mortar.    After  seven  days  this  loss  ranged  from  6  to  62  per 

«^ULt*  *u^^  after  5{>  days  from  "Zl  to  44  per  cent,  standard  sand  hav- 

iixar  l>ei»utt«*d, 

Oth^r  interesting  experiments  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  frost 
^^^    IVrtlaudH^meut  mortar  were  carried  out  early  in  1886  at  Ham- 
■»%\r^»  i5t»rmauy,  by  Mr.  Moeller,  C.E.,  and  an  account   thereof  is 
^»t\t«iu\Hl  in  the  Ikutsckt^  Hauzeifung  for  November  17,  1886, 

*Vlu*  n^uli*  »)u>weil  that  Portland-cement  mortar,  whose  time  of 

-ottit^K  i*  lou>rth\MUHl  by  tlie  addition  of  sand  or  lime,  or  both,  suf- 

•^»x***  t*\*Nvr\*lv  i«  Uvw  of  tonsile  strength  by  the  action  of  frost,  and 

t  i\t%t  nuoK  U»w  Uvoiuod  greater  as  the  proportion  of  sand  or  lime  is 

i^vM^^^^ni;  furthor,  that  a  quick-setting  Portland  cement  will  indu- 

j-t%l*»  lu  mulo  \>f  i\w  fn^st,  provided  that  it  be  protected  therefrom 

i\.v  t^^*»  ***»>'*  **^**'**  having  been  tempered,  and  that  it  be  as  dry  as 

,t«i<«>*tl*l^*  hol'mv  oxptwure  to  the  cold.    It  was  also  found  that  the 

uit  vlttU  *'<"  ***»^'*»  uiutoriuls  with  brine  renders  the  mortar  more  capa- 

u\o  of  i(wiNtit\f(  tho  iutluonce  of  frost,  and  that  this  statement  like- 

v>  i«o  Uolili*  tnio  for  nlow-setting  compounds,  such  as  1  part  of  cement, 

>    )tuv(  iif  liitus  and  U  ]mrts  of  sand.    Mortars  thus  prepared  and 

tiiiviMl  willt  tvK^U  wutor  instead  of  brine,  and  kept  for  two  days  at 

t^  lomiMUutuni  itf   f-  41  degrees  Fahr.,  and  then  exposed  to  the  frost, 

tiial  iiimi'lv  nil  Htrougth.so  that  even  after  four  mouths  pieces  could 

iw*»ilv  t'i'  liiukiiu  olT  from  the  briquettes  with  the  fingers;  whereas 

^v  lit<ii  Uim|i(n'tul  with  strong  brine  their  strength  after  seven  months 

s\,\a  hIiiiuI  fourtoon  times  greater.    Accordingly,  if  the  mortar  can 

tu.  Iii>|it  from  froozing  for  a  few  days  by  the  use  of  salt  or  brine, 

.11  MQ  til  allow  tbo  setting  to  take  place,  much  benefit  is  sure  to  be 

1 1  limy  uUo  be  dyduced  from  these  experiments  that  when  it 
lii-.i'.oimitt  liliuohiU'lv  necessary  to  lay  masonry  in  freezing  weather, 
♦|ini;k-iiHtiiug  I'ortlmul  cements,  mixed  with  small  proportions  of 
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Band  and  water,  should  alone  be  employed;  and  when  a  satiafactory 
qoality  uf  work  is  oxjiocted  or  reqiiiTod,  the  use  of  brine  or  salt 
shouM  be  resorted  to,  ms  well  as  the  protection  of  the  newly-laid 
masonry  at  night  by  nieaut;  of  iuit'ijuate  coverings.  In  case,  how- 
ev^er,  that  the  teuqH'rrttiirc  is  lower  than  23  degrees  Fahr.  even 
those  precautions  will  not  prevent  more  or  less  damage. 

Under  auch  circunistanu'es,  moreover,  it  ia  self-evident  that  the 
Blones  or  bricks  should  lx»  free  from  snow  or  ice  and  as  dry  as  prac- 
tiruble;  also  that  all  the  materials,  including  the  sand  and  cement, 
l>e  free  from  frost  by  l>eing  ke]»t  at  a  temperature  above  the  freez- 
ing point  for  some  days  before  being  used  in  the  work.  The  safest 
fttle,  however,  is  to  cease  operations  with  mortars  of  any  kind  dur- 
ing the  prevalence  of  frost. 

In  a  ])aper  raid  before  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 

"»  July,  188lj,  its  author,  Alfred  Xoble,  C.E.,  states  that  '*  in  the 

<^0fi8trnction  of  the  lock  at  the  St,  Mary's  Falls  Canal,  the  laying 

^'  iiiHflonrv  was  discontinurd  about  October  '^0  of  each  year,  on 

i^cconnt  of  the  frequent  recurrence  of  freezing  weather.     On  the 

uttt  day  of  the  work  done  in    187?  mortars  made  of   Portland 

*^*^nient  and  nf  a  good  fluidity  of  Americun  natural  cement  were 

^^^  in  adjoining  portions  of  the  same  wall.     Both  mortars  were 

''^ixed  in  the  proportions  of  1  cement  to  1  sand,  and  the  masonry 

^^  luid  during  a  light  rain.     The  following  spring  the  surface  of 

^he    Portland-cement   mortar   was   sound,  showing  perfectly  the 

f^^^J'kfi  of  the  rain-drops,  while  the  natural-cement  mortar  was  dis- 

|J**tejTrated  to  a  depth  of  throe  or  four  inches."     Mr.  Xoble  also 

'^'itions  a  few  otlier  cases  where  Portland-cement  mortar  wtis  used 

^  buying  masonry  during  very  cold  weather  without  affecting  the 

'JS«M]uent  induration  of  the  mortar  noticeably.     The  inference  to 

dniwn  from  his  paper  is  that  if  it  becomes  imperative  to  use 

'<*rtar  in  freezing  weather,  Portland  cement  sboidd  be  used. 

Similar  effects  of  frost  were  also  noticed  by  Mr.  Francis  CoUing- 

»cl.  C.E.,  on  the  Roscudale-cement   mortars,  mixed  in  the  pro- 

*>^tion  of  ti  sand  to  1  cement,  used  for  the  masonry  of  the  East 

'*^er  Bridge,  since  he  states  that  **  the  tops  of  the  various  pieces 

'    ttiasonry  were  always  gone  over  carefully  in  the  spring.    The 

'^^^rioj.jjt^,  which  had  been  put  in  late  would  usnallv  be  found  disin- 

^^^KriiLed  to  a  depth  of  from  one  to  four  inches,  but  below  this  it 

^*^=*  found  sound.    The  rule  seems  to  be  that  it  was  unsound  only 
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80  far  as  it  was  exposed  alteruately  to  freezing  and  thawing;  and 
wherever  it  had  taken  a  set  before  freezing,  and  had  not  been 
thawed  out  for  some  time,  it  was  sound."  The  experience  of  Mr. 
George  S.  Morison,  C.E.,  with  cements  as  given  in  his  discussion 
of  Mr.  Noble's  paper,  was  in  full  accord  with  what  was  therein 
stated,  and  in  his  extensive  practice  as  a  designer  and  builder  of 
large  bridges  he  uses  Portland  cement  exclusively  in  all  places 
where  the  mortar  is  liable  to  freeze  before  setting.  Mr.  Eliot  C. 
Clarke,  C.E.,  also  mentioned  that  in  experimenting  with  concretes 
of  Rosendale  and  Portland  cements  which  had  been  exposed  to  the 
weather  for  three  years  he  found  that  the  former  was  injured  and 
disintegrated  from  year  to  year,  while  the  latter  were  not  aftected 
at  all. 

Recent  expressions  of  opinion  from  many  other  excellent  au- 
thorities respecting  the  action  of  frost  on  cement-mortars  are  to 
the  same  effect  as  above  recited.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
freezing  of  freshly-prepared  cement-mortar  will  not  destroy  its 
capacity  to  harden  after  becoming  thawed,  but  exactly  how  much 
its  cohesive  and  adhesive  strength  will  thereby  become  impaired 
does  not  appear  to  be  definitely  known ;  neither  is  the  effect  of  re- 
peated freezing  and  thawing  very  clearly  pointed  out.  In  our 
winters  it  frequently  happens  that  water  freezes  in  the  shade,  while 
at  the  same  time  ice  melts  in  the  sunlight,  and  hence  under  such 
circumstances  in  a  wall  facing  south  a  slow-setting  mortar  in  the 
face  will  be  alternately  frozen  and  thawed,  while  that  in  the  rear 
will  continue  to  remain  frozen.  This  condition  of  the  work  can- 
not fail  to  be  prejudicial  to  its  ultimate  strength,  and  manifestly 
demands  that  a  strong  and  quick-setting  mortar  bo  used  if  the  lay- 
ing of  masonry  be  continued  in  freezing  weather.  Numerous  in- 
stances of  failure  of  walls  and  abutments  built  in  winter  may  be 
cited  which  are  fairly  attributable  to  the  thawing  out  of  the  frozen 
mortar  after  the  warm  weather  has  set  in,  whereby  it  becomes 
almost  as  soft  as  when  first  mixed.  In  such  cases  the  thawed 
mortar  acts  rather  as  a  lubricant  than  as  an  efficient  binding  mate- 
rial, and  if  the  structure  is  then  subjected  to  lateral  forces  of  con- 
siderable magnitude,  deformation  or  failure  is  sure  to  follow  unless 
a  very  wide  margin  of  safety  has  been  allowed  in  the  design. 
When,  however,  the  dimensions  are  fixed  with  reference  to  econ- 
omy and  the  use  of  ordinarily  good  materials  and  workmanship,  as 
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generally  happens,  the  action  of  frost  becomes  a  very  serious  factor 
in  tbe  stability  iinfl  diirftbility  of  tho  work,  and  tliorefore  care 
fihonld  be  taken  in  the  proptr  »telectiou  of  the  cement.  It  must 
alwiiys  be  remembered  that  fruzen  oument-mortar  will  not  set  so 
long;  as  it  remains  frozen,  and  that  when  it  becomes  thawed  it  is 
Biniply  in  the  condition  of  material  freshly  mixed,  which,  while  iu 
that  state,  imparls  no  more  strength  to  the  structure  than  sand, 
AfiheiBy  mnd,  or  other  inert  matter. 

A  rather  close  observation  for  a  luimber  of  years  of  the  effects 
of  frost  on  Buffalo  and  Akron  cement-mortars,  mixed  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  sand  to  one  cement  and  three  sand  to  one  cement, 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  such  mortars  entirely  disintegrate  to  a 
•if^pth  of  several  inches  in  exposed  joints  of  niiisonry  laid  in  cold 
^ea.ther;  also  that  when  used  :is  coatings  or  reuderiuy^s  of  rough 
stone  surfaces  a  flaking  thereof  occurs  by  frost  which  le»uis  to 
^apid  disintegration.  If  it  is  imperative  that  nnisoury  be  built  in 
freezing  weather,  a  quick-settiiii:;  Portland  cement-mortar  should 
"^  Used,  instead  of  such  as  is  prepared  with  natural  comentR; 
■Iso  that  even  when  Portlajid  cement  is  used  with  brine,  work 
should  besuspenJtid  when  the  tcmjicrature  Is  lower  than  ^iO  degrees 
**u}ir.,if  good  results  ivre  to  be  expected;  and  tiiiaUy,  smaller  pro- 
P^i*tions  of  sand  shoud  be  used  than  during  the  prevalence  of  higher 
^^Tipeputures. 

SOS.  The  standard  of  tensile  strength  required  by  German 
^'^ Queers  of  Portland-cement  mortar,  prepared  by  mixing  one  unit 
***  >*eight  of  cement  with  tliroe  like  units  of  normal  sand,  and 
*-*'H*  tenths  of  such  a  unit  of  clean  fresh  water,  and  testtMl  after  an 
^*J>o«ure  of  one  day  in  air  and  twenty-seven  days  in  water,  is  227 
f^^-^'^Xids  per  square  inch  and  a  resistance  to  compression  of  2300 
'"**-*^  nds  per  square  incli. 

609.  English  Specifications  for  Portland  Cement. — Tho  follow- 


H     is  a  Buuinniry  of  the  sjxxiifications  used  by  Mr.  Henry  Faija, 
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**    ci.ocepted  English  tnithority: 

fineness. — To  be   snch    that  the  cement  will  pass  through  a 
^^^'V^^  having  625  holes  (25')  to  the  square  inch,  and  leave  only  10 
Y^^    cent  residue  when  sifted  through  a  sieve  having  2500  holes 
^    *^*)  to  the  square  inch. 

■£ipansion  or  Contrndion, — A    pat  made  and  submitted   to 
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moist  heat  and  warm  water  at  a  temperature  of  about  100  degrees 
Fahr,  shall  show  no  sign  of  blowing  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Tensile  Strength. — Briquettes  of  slow-setting  Portland,  which 
have  been  gauged,  treated,  and  tested  in  the  prescribed  manner,  to 
carry  an  average  tensile  strain,  without  fracture,  of  at  least  176 
pounds  per  square  inch  at  the  expiration  of  three  days  from  gaug- 
ing; and  those  tested  at  the  expiration  of  seven  days  to  show  an 
increase  uf  at  least  50  per  cent  over  the  strength  of  those  at  three 
days,  but  to  carry  a  minimum  of  350  pounds  per  square  inch. 

For  quick-setting  Portland  at  least  176  pounds  per  square  Inch 
at  three  days,  and  an  increase  at  seven  days  of  20  to  25  per  cent, 
but  a  minimum  of  400  pounds  per  square  inch.  Very  high 
tensile  strengths  at  early  dates  generally  indicate  a  cement  verging 
on  an  unsound  one." 

610.  Data  for  Estimates. — The  following  data  will  be  fonnd 
useful  in  estimating  the  amounts  of  the  different  ingredients  neces- 
sary to  produce  any  required  quantity  of  mortar: 

One  barrel  of  lime  (230  pounds)  will  make  about  2^  barrels  (0.3 
cubic  yard)  of  stiff  lime-paste.  One  barrel  of  lime-paste  and  three 
barrels  of  sand  will  make  about  three  barrels  (0.4  cubic  yard)  of 
good  lime-mortar.  One  barrel  of  unslaked  lime  will  make  about 
6.75  barrels  (0.95  cubic  yard)  of  one  to  three  mortar. 

A  barrel  of  Portland  cement  weighs  400  pounds  gross,  or  about 
375  net.  Hudson  River  Roseudale  weighs  300  pounds  net  per  bar- 
rel.   Western  Rosendale  weighs  2G5  pounds  net  per  barrel. 

A  barrel  of  Rosendale,  as  packed  at  the  manufactories  on  the 
Hudson  will  measure  from  1.25  to  1.40  barrels  if  measured  loose. 
A  barrel  of  Western  Rosendale  will  make  about  1.1  barrels  if 
measured  loose.  A  commercial  barrel  of  Portland  will  make  about 
1.2  barrels  if  measured  loose. 

One  cubic  foot  of  dry  cement  (shaken  down  but  not  compressed) 
mixed  with  0.33  cubic  foot  of  water  will  give  0.63  cubic  foot  of  stiff 
paste.  One  barrel  (300  pounds)  of  finely  ground  Rosendale  cement 
will  make  from  3.70  to  3.75  cubic  feet  of  stiff  paste;  or  79  to  83 
pounds  of  cement-powder  will  make  about  one  cubic  foot  of  stiff 
paste.  Volume  for  volume,  Portland  will  make  about  the  same 
amount  of  paste  as  Rosendale;  or  100 pounds  of  Portland  will  make 
a  cubic  foot  of  stiff  mortar. 

61 1.  Machine-mixed  mortars  and  concretes  are  superior  to  hand- 
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mixcJ.  In  Imnil-mixing  the  first  drawback  is  the  liability  to  error 
in  measuring  out  correct  and  uniform  proportions  of  prescribed 
inatf^riuls.  Mortar  men  make  miatakea  which  generally  happen  lo 
be  against  tlie  proper  proportions  nf  comont.  Tho  <inaiiuty  of  suud 
will  also  vary  afCDrding  to  whether  it  is  measured  iu  wet  or  dry 
cnntlition,  pai-keil  or  Itmtir.  Next  tlie  wftrkinen  fail  to  intermix  the 
o»'nientan<1  Kjiiiil  ihoninghly  Uifure  tulding  the  water — an  important 
poiiiL  Again,  they  will  oatw  up  i>n  the  labor  required  to  mix  all 
uvll  together  after  applying  water,  and  tu  facilitate  the  operation 
^rill  over-<loso  the  water.  A  further  error  ttt-cura  in  assuming  that 
all  barrels  of  cement  contain  ef\na\  qnantities.  The  necessity  of  a 
close  i^upcrvigion  will  be  reeo^nizerl  in  tliese  jtarticiilars. 

512.  Specifications  for  Concrete  (Bo8ton).^The  American  cenieut- 
cx>ncrete  shall  l>e  made  of  one  part  of  American  hydraulic  cement, 
two  parts  of  clean,  sharp  sitnd,  and  tive  partti  of  clean  broken  stone 
or  screened  gravel-stones  by  measure. 

The  Portlatid-cenient  conci*ete  shall  be  mmle  of  one  part  Port- 
land cement,  three  parts  <»f  clean,  sharp  sand,  and  seven  jiarts  of 
clean  broken  stone  or  screened  gravel-stones  by  measure. 

Tho  atone  for  the  concrete  shall  be  free  from  clay,  dirt,  or  other 
objectionable  material;  no  stone  shall  bo  larger  than  3^  inches  and 
but  very  few  le^  than  i  inch  in  their  greatest  dimensions. 

The  mixing  shall  be  done  in  proper  boxes,  in  a  manner  satiisfac- 
tory  to  the  engiutM^r;  and  after  the  nuiteriuls  are  wet  the  work  must 
proceed  rapidly  until  the  concrete  is  in  place  and  is  eo  thoroughly 
rammed  that  water  flushes  to  the  furftice  and  all  the  interstices  be- 
tween the  Htones  are  entirely  tilled  with  mortar.  The  surface  of 
the  concrete  foundation  mn.st  he  floated  and  made  exactly  parallel 
with  the  crown  of  the  pavement  to  be  laid,  and  must  l>e  suitAbly 
protected  from  the  action  uf  the  sun  and  wind  until  set.  It  shall 
be  allowed  to  set  a  sufficient  time,  to  ho  determined  hy  the  engin- 
eer, before  walking  over  or  working  ui)on  it  shall  be  nllowed, 

51S.  Specifications  for  Concrete  (Berlin). — The  concrete  is  to  be 
prepared  fn)ni  a  mixture  (jf  cement  arul  sand  ora  mixture  of  cement, 
sand,  and  broken  granite  or  limestone.  In  making  it  at  least  one 
barrel  of  cement  in  the  standard  proiKirtion  of  ISt)  kilos  gross  or 
70  kilos  net  weight  is  to  be  used  with  one  cubic  meter  of  sand  or  of 
sand  and  stone.  The  proportions  of  sand  and  broken  stone  are  to 
bo  determined  in  each  ca«e  by  the  inspector.    If  iu  exceptional 
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cases  a  greater  proportion  of  cement  is  employed  to  obtain  quicker  ■ 
setting,  (I  corrL'SjMjnding  piivment  will  be  mtide  for  each  barrel  ased, 
as  given  in  the  schedule  of  prices. 

The  cement  is  to  be  weighed  whenerer  the  iospector  desires. 
In  order  thut  thv  proportions  may  i-xaotly  conform  tothespecifica- 
tionj?,  the  sand  or  mixture  of  sanij  and  stone  is  to  be  measured  in 
boxes  holding  exactly  one  half  or  one  cubic  meter. 

Tho  mixing  is  done  on  u  phuforni  tlmt  must  be  30  centimeters 
Ul.8  inches)  larger  all  wrouml  than  the  boitom  of  the  measuring- 
boxes.  The  sides  are  to  be  provided  with  strips  to  prevent  the 
falling  of  the  ntateriiil.  In  order  to  insure  regular  work  at  leaat 
five  mixing-boards  are  to  Ix?  set  up  at  each  place  fo  w*orking. 

Sand  and  cement  are  to  be  twice  mixed  dry  before  water  is, 
added.  After  the  addition  of  the  water  the  mass  must  be  immedi- 
ately worked  to  a  stitf  condition.  During  tlie  preparation  of  the 
concrete,  all  the  foreign  bodies  in  the  cement  or  sand  are  to  be 
carefully  removed.  If,  during  the  process  of  mixing,  a  portion  of 
the  concrete,  of  sand  or  stone,  falls  from  the  platform,  it  must  not 
be  again  added  to  the  mass  and  used  tn  the  coDcret«ybat  must 
be  removed. 

Laying  the  Concrete. — In  order  to  insure  the  exact  formation 
of  the  concrete  foundation,  a  series  of  templates  are  to  be  laid  on 
the  road-bed  from  4  to  j  nieteri?  apart  and  parallel  to  the  axit?  of 
the  screet.  The  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  have  these  templates 
at  the  prosier  height,  and  all  out  of  alignment  must  be  immedi- 
ately reuiovcd. 

When  the  road-bed  has  been  Anally  brought  to  the  proper  grade 
the  concrete  is  to  be  laid  between  the  templates  and  thoroughly 
tamiK'd  uiid  worked  into  a  prolile  correspoudiug  to  that  of  the 
finished  street  surface. 

t  «<j  iff  the  Concre/ff  after  Us  Preparation, — While  the  concrete 
is  setting,  it  is  to  be  sprinkled  with  water  so  that  the  surface  is 
continually  nioint.  and  as  long  as  it  remains  soft  the  work  most  be 
protected  by  suitable  guiirds  from  intruders. 

No  concrete  shall  be  prepared  at  a  temperature  below  2  degreee 
H('*aumur  <*i()J  degrees  Fahr.).  Concrete  just  laid  is  to  be  pro- 
tected for  two  days,  when  frost  begins,  by  a  covering  of  mat«  or 
bundles  of  straw. 

The  foundation  must  have  exactly  the  same  profile  as  the  upper 
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surface  of  the  finished  pavement  is  to  receive.  It  is  especially 
necessary  that  the  surface  be  free  from  all  inequalities,  elevations 
as  well  as  depressions.  Work  must  not  begin  on  the  construction 
of  the  foundation  until  the  inspector  has  definitely  stated  that  the 
work  on  the  roadbed  has  been  finished  in  the  manner  prescribed 
in  the  regulations. 

614,  Specifications  for  Concrete  (Hew  York), — One  part  of 
American  cement,  equal  to  the  best  quality  of  freshly  burned 
Eosendale  cement,  two  parts  of  clean,  sharp,  washed  sand,  free 
from  clay,  to  be  thoroughly  mixed  dry  and  then  made  into  mortar 
with  the  least  possible  amount  of  water;  to  this  shall  be  added 
three  parts  of  sound  stone,  broken  with  a  hammer,  the  largest  of 
which  will  pass  through  a  3-inch  ring,  the  broken  stone  to  be  wet 
before  being  added  to  the  mortar.  The  whole  mass  shall  then  be 
shoveled  over  until  it  is  thoroughly  mixed  before  it  is  put  in  place; 
it  shall  then  bo  put  in  place  and  rammed  until  it  is  thoroughly 
compacted  and  has  a  clean  mortar  surface. 

The  whole  operation  of  mixing  and  laying  each  batch  will  be 
performed  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  by  the  employment  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  skilled  men. 

The  upper  surface  will  be  made  exactly  parallel  with  the  pave- 
ment when  laid,  and,  if  necessary,  will  be  protected  from  the  action 
of  the  sun  and  wind  until  set. 

No  concrete  will  be  allowed  to  be  used  which  has  been  mixed 
more  than  three  hours. 

The  concrete  shall  be  laid  to  a  depth  of  6  inches. 

615.  Concrete  for  FoondatioiU;  aa  used  in  Paris. — The  propor- 
tions by  bulk  are : 

Cement , 1    part 

Sand 4   parts 

Gravel 6     " 

Water U    " 

or  one  of  cement  to  ten  of  sand  and  gravel. 

The  concrete  is  mixed  on  a  large  mort&r-board,  the  mixers  mov- 
ing the  board  ahead  as  the  work  advances,  and  never  being  more 
than  a  few  feet  from  the  spot  where  the  concrete  is  to  be  placed. 

A  square  wooden  form  is  placed  on  the  mortar-board;  into  this 
is  dumped  successively,  in  the  order  named,  2  barrows  of  gravel, 
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^  Buck  of  eemuiit.  1  barruw  of  t^nivel,  J  sack  of  cement,  "2  barrows 
of  «iud.  I'he  form  is  then  removed,  aiul  the  itui&s  turned  over  drv 
with  the  8}iovel  by  two  men  working  side  by  side.  It  is  then 
turned  a  second  time  by  the  two  men,  while  a  third  sprinkles  orj 
the  water  from  a  pot.  The  mass  is  then  turned  over  a  third  time. 
and  shoveled  from  the  board  directly  into  place. 

This  concrete  sets  quickly,  and  every  evening  the  surface  of  that 
laid  during  the  day  is  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  pure  renient. 

516.  Speclflcatione  for  Preparation  of  Roadbed. — The  subsoil 
or  other  matters  (b^  it  earth,  rock,  or  other  material)  shall  W 
excavated  and  removed  to  a  depth  of  inches  below  the  top  line 
of  the  proposed  pavement.  Should  there  be  any  spongy  materia^ 
vegetable  or  other  objectionable  matter,  in  the  bod  thus  prepared, 
all  such  material  must  hn  entjrtdy  removed,  and  the  space  filletl 
with  clean  gravel  or  sand  oairefully  nimnu-d. 

The  roadbed  shall  be  truly  shaped  and  trimmed  to  the  required 
oross-sectiou  and  grade,  and  rolled  to  ultimate  resistance  with  a 
roller  weighing  not  loss  than  ton  tons;  such  portions  of  the  road- 
bed as  cannot  be  reached  by  the  roller  shall  be  consolidated  with 
hand  rollers  or  tampers. 

Xofe. — The  employment  of  iishos,  garbage,  or  other  objectionable 
matter  should  not  be  permitted  for  filling  on  the  streets  of  citio®. 
and  towns. 

Rock  shall  be  excavated  to  a  depth  of  2  feet  below  the  level  oC 
the  iiiiished  grade,  and  the  space  so  excavated  shall  be  refilled  tc3 
subgrailf  level  with  graveU  steam  ashes,  or  other  approved  materiaL  j 
and  thoroughly  cousolidated. 


CHAPTER  X. 


RESISTANCE   TO   TRACTION. 


017.  The  resistance  to  traction  on  highways  is  occasioned  (1)  by 
fhe  -want  of  uniformity  iu  the  surface  of  the  road,  the  weight  of  the 
loaxi  having  to  bp  lifted  over  the  projecting  points  and  out  of  hol- 
lo-H*s  and  mta,  thus  diminishing  the  effective  loud  which  the  horse 
may  draw  to  such  as  it  can  lift. 

(ti)  The  want  of  strength  of  the  roadbed  itself,  however  free 
it«  surface  may  be  from  asperities  or  cavities,  if  its  substructure 
^  of  such  a  nature  that  it  will  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  wheels, 
*<i<is  another  impediment  to  the  movement  of  a  load  over  it.  with 
fche  additional  disadvantage  that  while  the  horse  is  endeavoring  to 
lift  the  load  from  a  cavity  or  hollow,  the  fulcrum,  which  in  the 
first  case  was  supiwsed  to  be  fixed  and  rigid,  is  in  the  latter  yielding 
*u<i  variable,  subjecting  the  horse  to  the  coustant  effort  of  lifting, 
***stead  of  simply  drawing. 

518.  Want  of  Uniformity  in  the  Surface. — The  power  required 
^  draw  a  wheel  over  a  stone  or  any  obstacle,  such  u&  S  in  Fig.  30, 
^^^^y   be  thus  calculated.    Let  P  represent  the  power  sought,  or 


Fig.  36. 


^^^t  which  would  just  balance  the  weight  on  the  point  of  the 
^^*xe,  and  the  slightest  increase  of  which  would  draw  it  over. 
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This  power  acts  in  the  direction  CP  with  the  leverage  of  BC 
or  DE,  Gravity,  represented  by  W,  resists  in  the  direction  CB 
with  the  leverage  of  BD.  The  equation  of  equiUbrium  wiU  be 
PxCB=  WxBD,  whence 

"^  CB-  ^-CD^AB 

I^t  the  radius  of  the  wheel  =  (7Z>  =  26  inches,  and  the  height 
of  the  obstacle  =^5  =  4  inches.  Let  the  weight  ll'=500 
pounds,  of  which  200  pounds  may  be  the  weight  of  the  wheel  and 
300  pounds  the  load  on  the  axle.    The  formula  then  becomes 


-r  -  500 2g3~j-  =  500  -~^-  =  314.7  pounds. 

The  pressure  at  the  point  D  is  compounded  of  the  weight  and 
the  power,  and  equals 

CD  2S 

^W  =  500  X  ^  =  591  pounds, 

and  therefore  acts  with  this  great  effect  to  destroy  the  road  in  its 
collision  with  the  stone,  in  addition  there  is  to  be  considered  the  effect 
of  the  blow  given  by  the  wheel  in  descending  from  it.  For  minute 
accuracy  the  non-horizontal  direction  of  the  draught  and  the 
thickness  of  the  axle  should  be  taken  into  account.  The  power 
required  is  lessened  by  proper  springs  to  vehicles,  by  enlarged 
wheels,  and  by  making  the  line  of  draught  ascending. 

519.  Eesistftnce  of  Penetration. — This  resistance  is  that  of  a 
medium  distributed  over  the  submerged  portion  of  the  circum- 
ference of  a  wheel,  in  advance  of  the  perpendicular  line  drawn 
from  the  centre  of  the  wheel  to  the  plane  of  the  road.  The 
following  investigation  furnishes  a  formula  for  calculating,  with 
sufficient  degree  of  accuracy,  the  resistance  of  gravel,  loose  stones, 
Boft  earth,  or  clay. 

Let  AOBy  Fig.  37,  be  a  wheel  drawn  over  the  horizontal 
surface  CDE  of  the  road,  in  the  direction  OF,  and  let  the  road 
be  of  such  a  consistency  that  the  wheel  penetrates  to  the  depth 
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DB  below  the  surface,  leaving  a  track  BO  behind  it.  The  aro 
BC  is  the  submerged  portion  of  the  circumference,  and  it  may  be 
assumed  to  be  identical  with  the  chord  of  the  arc  BC,  Now  the 
resistance  is  distributed  over  the  surface  BC,  and  it  may  be  taken 


as  acting  on  this  surface  perpendicularly  to  the  plane  of  the  road, 
or  vertically  and  directly  opposed  to  the  gross  weight,  consisting 
of  the  weight  of  the  wheel  and  the  load  upon  it.  To  simplify  the 
investigation,  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  upper  portion  of  the  road 
is  homogeneous,  as  clay  or  sand;  then  the  resistance  to  penetra- 
tion is  nothing  at  the  surface,  and  it  increases  as  the  depth;  and 
the  upward  resistance  along  the  line  of  submersion,  BC,  is  a 
maximum  at  B  and  it  vanishes  at  (7,  and  the  varying  intensity  of 
the  graduated  pressure  may  be  represented  by  an  isosceles  triangle, 
of  which  the  centre  of  gravity,  H,  situated  at  one  third  of  its  length, 
BHy  from  the  base.  By  is  also  the  centre  of  resistance,  and  therefore 
also  the  centre  of  pressure  under  the  load;  and  the  radial  line  OH 
is  the  resultant  of  the  pressure  of  the  load,  measured  in  force  and 
direction  by  the  vertical  01,  and  the  tractive  force,  measured  by 
the  horizontal  line  HI  or  OK,  But  the  vertical  01  may  be  taken 
as  equal  to  the  radius  OB,  and  the  horizontal  HI  may  be  taken 
as  one  third  of  the  semi-chord  of  submersion  CD\  whence  the 
proportion 

Load  :  tractive  force  : :  OB  ;  CD  : :  radius  of  wheel  :  \  semichord; 
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and  the  resistance  to  traction  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  load 
by  the  third  of  the  semichord  divided  by  the  radius  of  the  wheel. 
But  the  length  of  the  semichord  CD  may  be  more  easily  deter- 
mined by  calculation  from  the  measured  depth  of  submersion  DB, 
It  is  equal  to  the  square  root  of  the  products  of  the  segments  into 
which  the  diameter  xiB  is  divided  by  the  plane  of  the  road  CDE. 
VaD  X  DB-  aiid  the  whole  of  the  calculations  is  embraced 


or  to 

by  the  equation 


Tractive  force  OK=\X 


WVADxBD 
OB 


(1) 


The  work  done  in  compressing  the  material  of  tbe  road  is 
easily  indicated  diagrammatically,  by  supposing  the  wheel  to  advance 
through  a  space  equal  to  the  semichord  CD,  or  the  length  of  the 
submersion.    Thus,  in  Fig.  38,  the  wheel  ^^  is  supposed  to  roll 


FlQ.  38. 


Fig.  39. 


forward  and  to  occupy  the  position  A'B\  The  work  done  in 
compressing  the  road  is  proportioned  to  the  four-sided  area 
BCCB'y  comprised  between  the  circumferential  segments  BC  and 
B'C,  and  this  area  is,  by  the  properties  of  the  circle,  equal  to  the 
original  rectangular  area  BDCB'. 

Now,  suppose  a  wheel  ABA,  Fig.  39,  of  larger  diameter  with 
the  same  gross  weight,  to  travel  over  the  same  surface.  It  is 
obvious  that,  if  it  could  sink  to  the  same  depth,  db,  as  that  for  the 
smaller  wheel,  the  length  of  immersion,  dc,  would  be  increased, 
and  the  rectangle,  db  X  dc,  representing  work,  would  be  greater 
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than  that  performeil  by  the  smiiller  wheel  in  the  first  example. 
Such  a 6Upjx)sitiou  cannot  be  admitted:  the  depth  of  immersion, 
dli,  for  the  hirger  wheel,  must  bo  less  than  tiiat,  dfj,  fur  the  araaller 
whet^l,  though  the  length  of  immersion  dC,  must  be  greater  than  that 
de^  for  the  smaller  wheel,  but  not  so  much  greater  as  il  the  wheel 
*ere  suuk  to  the  first  depth,  dh. 

In  fine,  larger  wheels  sink  \cm  l>iit  spread  more  into  the  surface 
than  the  smaller  wheels,  in  such  proportion  that  the  area  of  the 
roctaiigle  representing  work  of  submersion  is  constant  for  all  sizes 
of  wheels.  In  this  instance^  accordingly,  the  rectangle  dft  X  dc  = 
the  rectangle  dH  X  dC, 

It  might  be  thought  that,  on  this  principle  of  the  constancy  of 

the  work  of  submersion,  in  a  soft  road,  the  resistiince  to  traction 

onjsi  be  the  same  for  :dl  diameters  of  wheels.     But,  as   the  rect- 

'uigle  of  work  is  spread  over  a  longer  space,  dC\  for  the  larger 

''^heel,  than  the  space^  dc,  for  the  smaller  wheel,  it  follows,  on  the 

<^ntrary,  that  the  resistance  or  force  of  traction  varies  in  some 

proportion  inversely  as  the  diameter,  being  less  as  the  diameter  is 

Skater.    This  conclusion  accords  with  cxporicncp;  hut  though  the 

*<^tnal  law  of  variation  may  not  be  strictly  deducible  in  the  lino  of 

Reasoning  here  traccil,  it  is  nevertheless  useful  to  rairy  the  renson- 

^^S  to  its  logical  conclusion.     Ijct  a  and  A  he  the  diameters  resjKJC- 

*ively  of  the  smaller  and  the  larger  wheels,  6  and  B  the  depths  of 

'ttiniorsion,  and  c  and  C  the  lengths  of  immereion,  or  dc  and  Dc, 

^<^pectively.     As  already  stated,  the  areas  of  immersion  aro  equal 

'o  each  other,  or 


be^BC. 


(3) 


Aigo,  iiie  values  of  c  and  C  are,  by  tlie  properties  of  the  circle,  ex- 
P'^^ible  by  the  products  Vftb  and  \^AIi,  for  all  cases  that  need 
^^^^T  in  practice;  and,  by  substitution  in  the  equation  (2), 


b^  =  BVaB; 


(3) 


^*^'  squaring  both  sides, 


ab'  =  AB\ 


W 
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Finally,  extracting  the  cube  root  of  each  side  of  this  equation  (4), 
the  equation  (5)  is  obtained, 

6fa  =  ^f  2, (5) 

which  may  be  developed  into  the  proportion 

b:B::VA:V^; (6) 

ffhowing  that  the  depth  of  immersion  varies  as  the  cube  root  of  the 
diameter.     But,  aa  be  =  BC,  and  b:B::C:c,  then, 

Cicr.i^Aii^a, (7) 

fihowing  that  the  length  of  immersion  is  as  the  cube  root  of  the 
diameter.  It  has  already  been  seen  that  the  force  of  traction  is  as 
the  length  of  immersion;  therefore,  finally, 

620.  The  circumferential  or  rolling  resistance  of  wheels  to 
traction  on  a  level  road  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  cube  root 
of  tlio  diameter. 

On  this  principle  of  resistance,  it  follows  that,  to  reduce  the 
rolling  resistajice  of  a  wheel  one  half,  for  instance,  the  diameter 
must  bo  enlarged  to  eight  times  the  primary  diameter. 

The  deduction  of  M.  Morin,  that  the  resistance  varies  simply  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  the  wheel,— so  that,  for  exam- 
ple, a  wheel  of  twice  the  diameter  would  only  incur  half  the  resist- 
ance,— has  been  generally  accepted.  But  this  deduction  is  not 
supported  by  the  foregoing  analysis  of  forces,  and  there  is  good 
reason  for  renouncing  it,  in  the  more  recent  experiments  of  M. 
Dupuit.  He  placed  model  wheels  or  rollers  of  various  diameters  at 
the  summit  of  an  inclined  plane,  succeeded  by  a  liorizontal  plane, 
on  which  they  rolled  down  by  the  force  of  gravity  and  arrived  at  a 
state  of  rest  after  having  expended  the  energy  acquired  in  falling 
through  the  height  of  the  plane.  From  these  and  other  experi- 
ments he  drew  the  following  deductions: 

On  macadamized  roads  in  good  condition,  and  on  uniform  sur- 
faces generally, 

(1)  The  resistance  to  traction'  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
pressure. 
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(2)  It  is  independent  of  the  width  of  the  tire, 

(3)  It  is  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the  diameter. 

(4)  It  is  independent  of  the  speed, 

M.  Dupuit  admits  that  on  paved  roads  which  give  rise  to  con- 
Btuui  concussion,  the  reeistaneo  incrDuses  with  the  epeeti,  whilst  it 
is  diminished  by  an  enlargement  of  the  tire  up  to  a  certain  limit. 

The  resistance  produced  by  the  hollows  between  the  stones  of  a 
pavement  ia  of  ft  difforeut  character.  According  to  M.  Gerstuer, 
tlxe  resistance  arising  from  such  a  surface  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  load,  to  the  square  of  the  velocity,  and  to  the  ratio  of  the 
■w-iilth  of  the  cavity  to  the  radius  of  the  wheel,  and  inversely  pro- 
poj-tioual  to  the  width  of  the  paving-stones. 

521.  Friction. — The  resistance  of  friction  arises  from  the  rub- 
Wng  of  the  wheels  against  the  surfaces  with  which  they  come  in 
*5ontact,  and  will  always  exist.  The  friction  of  surfaces  is  variable, 
"^-tid.  can  be  determined  only  by  experiment.  Friction  of  the  axles 
ttnd.  reaistjincc  of  the  air  are  causes  of  resistance  to  motion  but 
tl^eir  consideration  may  be  neglected,  as  their  effects  are  constant, 
"*-"*^d  independent  of  the  imperfections  of  the  road. 

622.  Many  experiments  havo  been  made  at  various  times  to 
ascertain,  in  functions  of  the  quality  and  condition  of  the  road-sur- 
faces,  the  measure  of  the  tractive  force,  or  the  force  required  to 
•overcome  the  resistances  which  oppose  themselves  to  the  movement 
<*f  a  veliicle  along  horizontal  roads  of  different  degrees  of  smooth- 
^©ae  and  hardness  and  covereti  with  different  materials, 

TTable  L  presents  the  results  of  those  experimeutti.    The  frac- 

TABLE  L, 

RESISTAlvaG   TO  TRACTfON   ON    DfFFRRKNT   RoAB-BUU^ACSa. 

(Rudolf  Herinok 


Cluraoter  of  RoAd. 


I^a 

otS^y^"^ 

■«-Vel  (loose) 

y      (4in.  ihick).... 
**       (commou  road) 

,•  CwMi) 


Id  T«?rm8  of      -^.  ,_„ 
Load.  ^'  "*"■ 


PouDfU 


X 


448 
187 
820 
224 
140 
«t6 
90 


Velocity, 


Puce 

3*  to  12'  per  iMiC. 

Pncc 


8  per  sec, 
12'  per  sec 


AuthotiiT* 


Btvan 
Morin 
Bevan 
Mori  a 
Mticbell 
Humford 
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Rkbebtascx  to  Tmixmaa  ov  Divtkkest  Roaeh^etace^— Ooritintted. 


Cbanc«»r  «C  Boai. 


.K     ""'      "    u. 


*       t5»^ 


S 


As 


A 


toi-ts 

US 

im 

•D 

to 
tt 

4& 

«l 
M 

W 

u 

37 
I        ^ 

m 
ae 


Tdocltjv 


Pace 


FhG« 


Trot 


Pftce 


Tit* 


n 

u 


TS 


Trot 
Rice 


Tnoi 
Face 


Tit* 
Fbc« 


AuthDri^. 


BeTas 
MIoard 

Moria 

■i* 

Bev^u 

It 

Moria 

Bcvan 


Eoeaack 

ii 

MoHd 
Ootdon 

j  MacNcQ 

}  Perdoa't 

MoHn 

HacNeQ 

Hum  ford 

Oordoa 

Morta 

MncNefl 

NftVier 

Humfprd 
f« 

MacNeU 
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tions  which  are  genernlly  rounded  off,  indicate  the  part  of  the  whole 
weight  which  is  equivalent  to  the  resistauce  of  drawing  it  on  a 
lerel  road.  An  examination  of  this  table  will  clearly  show  the  great 
economy  in  horae-power  by  using  tht^  hardest  and  smoothest  ma- 
terial for  road-coverings.  For  instance,  if  1  horse  can  just  draw  a 
load  on  a  level  road  on  iron  I'ails,  it  will  require  1^  horses  to  draw  it 
on  aspiialc,  3^  on  the  best  Belgian-block  pavement,  T  on  good 
cobblestone  pavement,  13  on  bed  cobblestone,  20  on  an  ordinary 
earth  roiid^  and  40  on  a  sandy  road. 

523.  The  following  detluctions  are  from  the  experiments  of 
MM.  Dupuit  and  Morin: 

let.  The  resistance  to  traction  on  uniform  smooth  surfaces  is 
directly  proportional  to  tlie  load,  and  inversely  as  the  square  root  of 
the  diameter  of  the  wheels. 

2d,  It  is  independent  of  the  width  of  the  tire  when  this  quantity 
ciceeds  3  or  4  inches. 

3d.  It  is  independent  of  the  speed. 

4th.  On  pave<l  surfaces  wliich  give  rise  to  constant  concussion, 
it  increases  with  the  speed. 

5th.  Upon  soft  roads  of  earth  or  sand  or  turf,  or  roads  fresh 
and  thickly  gravelled,  the  resistance  to  traction  is  independent  of 
the  velocity. 

6th.  At  a  walking  pace,  the  resistance  is  the  same,  under  the 
ft&zne  circumstances,  for  vehicles  witli  springs  and  for  vehicles  with- 
oixt  springs. 

7th.  The  destruction  of  the  roa*l  is,  in  all  cases,  greater  &a  the 
*3iamfcter  of  the  wheels  is  less,  and  it  is  greater  in  vehicles  without 
tlian  with  springs. 

524.  The  comparative  ease  of  draft  on  various  surfaces  is  largely 
n^fiuenceti  by  the  anitjuut  of  foothold  afforded,  aud  it  may  be 
*i<:*ubted  if  dynamometer  ex|>eriments,  however  carefully  made,  are 
^It^o^^ether  conclusive.  The  tractive  force  is  influenced  by  the  di- 
•'*^ieter  of  the  wheels,  the  friction  of  the  wheels  on  the  axles,  and  the 
**l>^3cd,  ae  well  aa  by  the  resistance  of  the  road  surface;  aud  these 
'^^^^isi  be  all  taken  into  account  to  obtain  accurate  results.     Recent 

^^X^»riment8  on  Loudon  aud  Paris  street  pavements  gave  the  fol- 

*^'Wing  results,  speed  2  to  6  miles  per  hour: 
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TABLE   LI. 
Tractive  Fohce  os  a  JjEvkl.. 


Surface. 

I'oundti  per  too. 

Loniloo. 

P&riH 

AtACfld&iiiiztitl    ... *ii. 

40.7    10  44.39 
39.0     ■•39-32 
38  63  -36.03 
2Q,2    •*27  00 

33.13  to  39.38 

AsiiEmll                     . .     

TiiV(MKi 

38  44  to  39  16 

Gmuite 

35.30 

525.  Gravity. — The  grade  of  the  road,  or  the  quantity  by  which 

it  differs  from  a  level.    The  grade  reslBtance  is  due  to  the  force  of 

gravity,  and  ia  the  same  on  both  good  and  bad  roads,  and  unlike  the 

others  may  be  determine<l  froui  the  laws  of  mechanics,  whilst  the 

former  are  determinable  entirely  by  experiment  on   the  road  in 

question.    The  resistance  due  to  gravity  on  any  incline  in  pounds 

2240 

per  ton  =     ^      , 5-. 

'^  rate  of  grade 


TABLE  LIL 
Kesistance  due  to  Gravity  on  Different  IscLiKATtoNS. 


Gradeliuub '    30   30 

Rise  in  ftxl  per  rnilf !  264  176 

Resistance  iu  lU.  per  loo   113   744 


40 

132 
56 


50  60 
105  88 
45   88 


75 
83 


100 
52 
83 


300 
d6 


800  400 
17     18 

74)    ^ 


626.  The  additional  reaistance  caused  by  inclines  may  be  inves- 
tigated in  the  following  manner:  Suppose  the  whole  weight  to  be 
ijorne  on  one  pair  of  wheels,  and  that  the  tractive  force  is  applied 
iu  II  direction  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  road. 

Let  Afi  in  Fig.  40  represent  a  portion  of  the  inclined  road,  C 
being  a  vehicle  just  sustaiued  in  its  position  by  a  force  acting  in  tho 
direction  CD,  It  is  evident  that  the  vehicle  is  kept  in  its  position 
by  three  forces;  namely,  by  its  own  weight  fK acting  in  the  vertical 
direction  CF,  by  the  force  /'  applied  in  the  direction  CD  parallel 
to  the  surface  of  the  road,  uud  by  the  pressure  P  which  the  vehicle 
exerts  against  the  surface  of  the  road  acting  in  the  direction  CE  1 
perpendicular  to  the  aame.    To  determine  the  relative  magnitude 
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of  these  three  forces,  draw  the  horizontal  line  A  0  and  the  vertical 
one  BO'y  then,  since  the  two  lines  C^and  BG  ajre  parallel  and  are 


Rg.  40. 

l>ot;h  cut  by  the  line  AB,  they  must  make  the  two  angles  ^  E  and 
■^-BQ  eqntH;  also  the  two  angles  CBF &nd  AGB  are  equal;  there- 
of oi-c  the  remaining  angles  FCE  and  BA  G  are  equal,  and  the  two 
triangles  GFE  and  ABG  are  similar.  And  as  the  three  sides  of  the 
^oirmer  are  proportional  to  the  three  forces  by  which  the  yehicle  is 
snstained,  so  also  are  the  three  sides  of  the  latter;  namely,  AB  or 
tfa^^  length  of  the  road  is  proportional  to  W,  or  the  weight  of  the 
"^^laicle;  BG,  or  the  vertical  rise  in  the  same,  to  F,  or  the  force  re- 
^tiired  to  sustain  the  vehicle  on  the  incline;  and  AG,  or  the  hori- 
zoxatal  distance  in  which  the  rise  occurs,  to  P,  or  the  force  with 
'vv'la.ich  the  vehicle  presses  upon  the  surface  of  the  road.    Therefore 


&rLd 


WxABxxF:  GB, 


W:AB::PiAG. 


-^^d  if  to  -4  6^  such  a  value  be  assigned  that  the  vertical  rise  of  the 
^■oad  is  exactly  one  foot,  then 


F=^  = 


w 


AB       V^ff'  +  l 


=  TT.sin  A, 
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and 


P  = 


W.AG 

AB 


W.AG 


=  W.  COB  Af 


in  which  A  is  the  angle  BA  O, 

527.  To  find  tlie  force  requieite  to  sustain  a  vebicle  upon  an 
inclineil  road  (the  effects  of  friction  being  neglected)^  divide  the 
weight  of  the  vehicle  and  its  load  by  the  inclined  length  of  the 
road,  the  vertical  rise  of  which  is  one  foot,  and  the  quotient  is  the 
force  required. 

528.  To  find  the  pressure  of  a  vehicle  against  the  snrface  of  an 
inclined  road,  multiply  the  weight  of  the  loaded  vehicle  by  the  hori- 
lontal  length  of  the  road,  and  divide  the  product  by  the  inclined 
length  of  the  same:  the  quotient  is  the  pressure  required. 

529.  The  force  with  which  a  vehicle  presses  uj>5u  an  inclined 
road  is  alwavs  less  than  its  actual  weight;  the  difference  is  so  small 
that,  unless  the  inclination  is  very  steep,  it  may  be  taken  equal  to 
the  weight  of  the  loaded  vehicle, 

530.  To  find  the  resistance  to  traction  in  paadng  np  or  down  an 
incline,  ascertain  the  resistance  on  a  level  road  having  the  same 
surface  as  the  incline,  to  which  add.  if  the  vehicle  ascends,  or  sub- 
tract, if  it  descends,  the  force  requisite  to  sustain  it  on  the  incline; 
the  sum  or  ditTer^nce,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  express  the  resistance. 

531.  Tractive  Power  and  Oradientt.— The  necessity  for  easy 
grades  is  depeudeat  upon  the  power  of  the  horse  to  overcome  the 
resistance  to  motion  composed  of  the  four  forces,  friction,  collision, 
gravity,  and  the  resistance  of  the  air. 

All  estimates  on  the  tractive  power  of  borses  most  to  a  certain 
extent  be  vague»  owing  to  the  different  strengths  and  speeds  of 
animals  of  the  same  kind,  as  well  as  to  the  extent  of  their  training 
to  any  particular  kind  of  work.  Autboritiea  on  the  subject  differ 
widely,  and  sometimes  express  thnnMnlTns  in  a  loose  manner  that 
throws  doubt  on  their  meaning. 

532.  The  dranght  or  pull  which  a  good  average  horse,  weighing 
1200  pounds,  can  exert  on  a  level,  smooth  road  at  a  speed  of  2f 
zniles  p«r  hour  is  M^  pounds,  equivalent  to  ^^jOOO  foot-pounds  per 
minute,  or  13;?0O,O00  foot-pounds  per  day  of  10  hours. 

533w  The  tractive  power  diminishes  as  the  sp^ed  increases  ant 
perhaps,  within  certain  limits,  say  from  }  to  4  miles  per  hoar,  nearij 
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in  inverse  proportion  to  it.  Thus  the  average  tractive  force  of  a 
horse,  on  a  level,  ami  actually  pulling  for  10  Lours,  may  be  assumed 
approximately  as  follows; 

TABLE  LIII. 

TlUCTiVE  PoWBK  OP  UoUBES  AT  DlFFERKKT  VELOCITIES. 


NOn  per  hour. 

'"'•"pfuldi;'^-               5I1»«  per  hour. 

Trftctlve  Force. 
Honuds. 

4 

888.39 
250 

200 
166.66 
142. be 
125 

9* 

111.11 

X    

at:::  .:.:..:.... 

2» 

100 

14     

ti0.91 

il 

8^.:::::::;;:::;: 

83.88 

i|     .            . 

34 

71.43 

a 

4 ;:. 

02.90 

534,  The  work  done  by  a  horse  is  greatest  when  the  velocity 
"W/ith  whioh  he  moves  ia  i  of  the  greatest  veloiuty  witli  wliich  he  can 
»i30ve  when  unloaded;  and  the  force  thus  exerted  is  0.45  of  the 
11.1111061  force  that  he  can  exert  at  a  dead  pulL 

TABLE  LIV. 
X>rBjiTioN  OF  A  UoasE's  Dailt  Labou  akd  Maximum  Velocity  Unloadicd. 


IniralioQ  of  Labor. 
Uuure. 

1 
Mile*  per  hour. 

DunciDn  of  Labor. 
Uount. 

Mlltw  per  hour. 

a. 

^ 

14.7 

10.4 

8.0 

7.8 

6.6 

6 

7 

6.0 
5  5 

8 

9 

10 

G.2 

*     

4.9 

4.6 

635.  The  tractive  power  of  a  horse  may  be  increased  in  about 
"^Xie  same  proportion  as  the  time  is  diminiehed,  so  that  when  working 
^*^m  5  to  10  Lours,  on  a  level,  it  will  be  about  as  shown  in  the  fol- 
^^i>wing  table: 

TABLE  LV. 


Hours  per  tUy. 

Traction  <pouotlti). 

Hours  p«r  dmj. 

Traction  ^pounds). 

:io 

100 

111* 
136 

7 

6 

146f 

16(H 
300 

9 

« 

|5 

1 
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Table  LYI  is  useful  as  showing  the  maximum  amount  of  labor 
a  horse  of  average  strength  is  capable  of  performing  at  different 
rates  of  speed. 

TABLE  LVI. 


Useful  Effect  of  One  Hone  working  1 

day  In  tons  drawn  1  mile. 

Speed  (n 

Duration  of  the 
Vny's  Work. 

Besistance  to 
TractioD. 

MUes  per  hour. 

On  Level  Iron  RailB.    On  Level  Hm»p 

Tons.                  dam.    Tons. 

H 

lU 

88* 

115 

14 

8 

8 

88* 

93 

12 

8i 

^i% 

88i 

83 

10 

4 

4i 

88* 

72 

9 

5 

Hf 

88* 

57 

7.2 

6 

2 

88* 

48 

6.0 

7 

u 

83* 

41 

6.1 

8 

li 

88* 

86 

4.5 

9 

A 

88* 

83 

4.0 

10 

i 

88* 

28.8 

8.6 

536.  Loss  of  TractiYO  Power  on  Inclines. — In  ascending  inclines 
a  horse's  power  diminishes  rapidly;  a  large  portion  of  his  strength 
is  expended  in  overcoming  the  resistance  of  gravity  due  to  his  own 
weight  and  that  of  the  load.  Table  LVIII  shows  that  as  the  steep- 
ness of  the  grade  increases  the  efficiency  of  both  the  horse  and  the 
road-surface  diminishes;  that  the  more  the  horse's  energy  is  ex- 
pended in  overcoming  gravity  the  less  remains  to  overcome  the 
surface-resistance. 

Table  LVII   shows  the  gross   load  which  an  average   horse, 

TABLE  LVII. 


DescrlptioD  of  Surface. 


Asphalt 

BrokeD  Btoae  (best  condition) 

•'         "     (slightly  muddy). ...  .. 

"         "     (ruts  and  mud) 

•'         "     (very  bad  condition). . . . 

Earth  (best  condition) 

"      (average  cond  itioD) 

••      (uioist  but  not  muddy) 

Stone-block  pavement  (dry  and  clean) 

"         "  '•         (muddy) 

Sand  (wet) 

'     (dry) 


LeveL 


Pounds. 

18,216 
6.700 
4.700 
8.000 
1,840 
8.600 
1.400 
1,100 
8,800 
6.250 
1,500 
1.087 


6  per  cent. 
Qrade. 


Pounds. 


1.840 

1,500 

1.890 

1,040 

1,500 

900 

780 

1,920 

1.800 

675 

445 


10  per  cent. 
Qrmde. 


Pounds. 

I'.oeo 

1.000 

890 

740 

980 

660 

600 
1.090 
1,040 

890 

217 
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weighing  V200  pounds,  can  draw  rin  different  kinds  of  road-gnrfaces, 
on  a  level  and  on  gi*udc6  rising  five  and  ten  foet  per  one  hundred 
feet. 

537.  The  decrease  in  the  load  which  a  horse  can  draw  upon  an 
incline  is  not  due  alone  to  gravity;  it  varies  with  the  amount  of 
foothold  afforded  by  the  road-HurXace.  The  smoother  the  surface  the 
lees  the  foothold,  and  consequently  the  load.  Table  LVIII  shows 
the  decrease  in  the  loads  caused  by  various  road-coverings  on  grades 
from  1  to  20  per  cent. 

TABLE  LVIII. 
Etfkct  of  Gbaoea  upon  thk  Loads  a  IIorsb  cak  draw  on  Diffehent 

PAVEilEKTB. 


Orwle. 

1 

Earth . 

Broken  Stone. 

Stone  Block>. 

A^pliBU. 

Level 

too 
.m 
.m 

.55 
.47 
.41 
.26 

.30 
.04 

1.00 
.60 
-5U 
.40 
.33 

.ay 

,16 

,05 

1.00 
.72 
.55 
.44 
,36 
.80 
.14 
.07 
.03 

1.00 

J  ■  100     

41 

8  •  100 

.25 

8  ■  1 00 

18 

4  •  100  

.18 

5: 100 

10    100  

.10 
04 

15    100  

20  ■  loO       

638.  The  loss  of  tractive  power  on  inclines  is  greater  than  any 
j^investigation  will  show:  for.  besides  the  increase  of  dntup:ht  caused 
by  gravity,  the  power  of  the  horse  is  miicli  diminished  by  fatigue 
upon  a  long  ascent,  and  even  in  greater  ratio  tlniu  man,  owing  to  ita 
anatomical  formation  and  great  weight.  Though  a  horse  on  a  level 
ifl  a£  strong  as  five  men,  on  a  grade  of  15  per  cent,  it  is  less  strong 
than  three;  for  three  men  carrying  each  100  pounds  will  luiceud 
such  a  grade  faster  and  with  less  fatigue  than  a  liorse  with  300 
pounds. 

639.  A  horse  can  exert  for  a  short  time  twice  the  average  trac- 
tive pull  which  he  can  exert  continuously  throughout  a  day's  work; 

[ience,  so  long  as  the  resistance  on  tho  iiiclino  is  not  more  than 
louble  the  resistance  on  tho  level,  the  horse  will  be  able  to  take  np 
the  full  load  which  he  is  capable  of  drawing. 

640.  Steep  gnides  are  thus  seen  Uj  he  objectionable,  and  partic- 
[tilarly  so  when  a  single  one  occurs  on  an  otherwise  comparatively 
Hevel  road,  in  which  case  the  load  carried  over  the  less  inclined  por- 

"tioua  must  be  reduced  t*)  what  can  be  hauled  up  the  steeper  purtion. 
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641,  Tku  hud  effocte  of  st«c])  grades  are  especially  felt  in  winter, 
when  ice  covers  the  roads,  for  the  slippery  condition  of  the  aurfae* 
causes  danger  in  descending,  afi  well  us  increased  labor  in  ^ificeuding: 
the  water  of  raina  also  runs  down  the  road  and  gnlleys  it  out, 
destroying  its  surface,  thus  causing  a  constant  expense  for  repairs. 
The  inclined  portions  are  subjected  to  greater  wear  from  the  feet 
of  horses  ascending,  thus  requiring  thicker  covering  than  the  more 
level  portions^  and  hence  increasing  the  cost  of  construction. 

542.  It  will  rurely  be  possible,  except  in  a  flat  or  comparatively 
level  country,  to  oombiuo  easy  grades  with  the  shortest  and  most 
direct  route.  These  two  requirements  will  often  conflict;  in  such  a 
case  increase  the  length.  The  proportion  of  this  increase  will 
depend  upou  the  friction  of  the  covering  adopted.  But  no  general 
rule  can  be  given  to  meet  all  cases  as  respects  the  length  which  may 
thus  be  added,  for  the  comparative  time  occupied  in  making  the 
journey  forms  an  important  element  in  any  case  which  arises  for 
settlement.  Disregarding  time,  the  horizontal  length  of  a  road  may 
he  increased,  to  avoid  a  5  per  cent  grade,  seventy  times  the  height. 

Tnblr  LIX  shows  with  sufficient  exactness  for  most  pnictical 
TABLE   LIX. 


Rot« 

Preuure  on 
tbif  Ptan«  in 
lbs.  per  loa. 

T»d den cy 

H(*u«*r  In  lb«. 

Kqiilvitlmit 

Maxfintim 

of  Urode. 

d'lwn  The 

retjnhrd  to 

Lenicth  of 

Jjcmt  Id  Ib«. 

Feet  per 

Pliuic^  In  IbB. 

haul  -in**  Ion 

Level  Ro*d. 

which  A  Hone 

100  fwjt. 

per  ton. 

up  Lke  Flaue. 

UilM. 

cttD  IuiqI. 

0.0 

2240 

00 

43.00 

1.000 

6270 

0.35 

" 

5.fi1) 

50.60 

l.lSl 

6876 

O.60 

(1 

11.20 

.W.30 

1.243 

41178 

0.75 

4i 

16.  SO 

61.80 

1.378 

4490 

1 

• 

22.40 

67.41) 

1.500 

4140       _ 

1.35 

f 

28.00 

73.1)0 

1.622 

8880     4 

1.50 

tl 

38.60 

78.60 

1.746 

8584      1 

1.75 

It 

80. 20 

84.20 

1.871 

8290 

2 

«* 

45.00 

90.00 

8.000 

8114 

2.25 

It 

50.40 

B5.40 

2.120 

2935      J 

2.50 

tl 

56.00 

101.00 

2.244 

2725      1 

2.75 

" 

61.83 

106.33 

2.863 

2630      1 

8 

22se 

67.20 

113. 20 

2.484 

2486     i 

4 

2288 

80.20 

134.30 

2982 

?X1B8      1 

.■5 

2237 

112.00 

1S7.00 

8.444 

1800 

6 

2338 

134.40 

17&.40 

8.986 

1568 

7 

2282 

156.80 

'.iOl.WO 

4.844 

1367     J 

a 

■  ( 

179.20 

324.20 

4.982 

1385     1 

0 

2231 

201.60 

'J46.60 

5  480 

1125     ■ 

10 

2329 

234.00 

269.00 

5.977 

1030 

*  NcAT  enoufcii  for  pftwUce,  actually  'USiJStA, 

PrfB«un.'  on  the  |i1aii«  —  welKbt  X  uat  cos  of  aagrleof  plane. 
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paq>osea  the  force  required  to  draw  loaded  vehicles  over  inclined 

roads.  The  first  coliuan  expre63*?s  the  rutp  of  iut'liiiution ;  the  second, 

the  pressure  ou  the  plane  iu  pounds  per  ton ;  the  third,  the  tendency 

down  the  plane  (or  force  required  to  overcome  the  ellect  of  gravity) 

iU  ponndfl  per  ton;  the  fourth,  the  force  required  to  hitul  one  ton  np 

the    incline;  the  fifth,  the  length  of  level   road  which  would   he 

«<iu.ivident  to  a  mile  in  length  of  the  inclined  road — that  is,  tlie 

len^h  which  would  rcqniro  the  same  motive  power  to  be  expended 

**^   cirawing  the  load  over  it  as  would  be  necessary  to  draw  it  over  a 

*>^il.e  of  the  inclined  road;  the  sixth,  the  maximum  load  which  an 

**'V'eTage  horse  weighing  1200  pounds  can  draw  over  such  inclinee, 

''-^ei   friction  of  the  surface  being  taken  at  -^  of  the  load  drawn. 

S43.  Character  of  Vehicles. — The  character  of  the  vehicles  used 
'^lion  a  roadway  has  a  groat  influence  upon  its  endunmco  to  the 
*^^o.t  of  the  wheelrf.  Tlie  great  defoct  of  our  vehicles  is  that  for  a 
S^veu  load  the  tires  of  the  wheels  are  too  narrow.  It  haa  been 
F*^oved  by  repeated  and  careful  experiments  that  wheels  with  tires 
^"^'o  and  a  half  inches  wide  cause  double  the  wear  of  wheels  which 
«a,ve  tires  four  and  a  half  inches  wide.  It  is  true  that  ou  iU-con- 
•^itioned  and  muddy  roads  a  narrow  wheel-treud  is  advantageous, 
^or-  the  reason  that  the  thick  mud  has  a  less  extended  hold  when  it 
^*''"ap8  around  the  felloes  and  apokes;  but  with  this  arrangement 
^^""^  interests  of  the  roadway  are  sacrificed  to  the  convenience  of  the 
***<iividual  who  drives  upon  it. 

644.  The  width  of  the  surface  covered  by  these  narrow  tires  is 

**Ol;  sufficient  to  bear  the  heavy  load  imposed  upon  it,  and  the  knife- 

"^"^e  tire  cuts   into  it,  forming  and  deepening  ruts.     The  proper 

^'i<3.th  of  tire,  or  proper  load  upon  any  vehicle  for  a  given  width  of 

^^^j  is   a  question  that   deserves  more   attention  than  is   usually 

^*^<iordod  to  it. 

^^^        645.  The  best  width  of  tire  measured  when  new  is  shown  in 
^^^Vile  LX. 

These  widths  are  best  for  easy  traction  and  the  maximnm  wear 

*    the  road-burface.    To  make  the  tires  wider  does  not  diminish  the 

J^^'^se  require<i   to  move  the  load,  and  unnecessarily  increases  the 

^^^^1^  weight  of  the  vehicles.     For  carriages,  coupes,  and  vehicles 

*-***   light  passenger  use  the  tires  need  not  exceed  2-J  inches  and 

**^^uld  never  be  less  than  2  inches. 

The  width  of  tires  should  be  established  by  law. 
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DesciipUoQ 

of  Vehlclew. 

Xjoad  on  each 
WheeU 

Two  Wb-^te 

wllboutt^prtDgs. 

laebeB. 

Two  Whvels 

with  Springs, 
luchwi. 

Four  Whe«U 

without  Spring. 

Ibcliee. 

Four  WlifMli 

with  Spring*. 

Inches 

iton 
1    " 

6 
6 

8 

8 

5 
5 
5 
5 
6 

3 

8 

4 

3    *' 

u 

546.  The  freight  and  niurkot  wagons  of  France  have  tires  from 
^  tf>  10  inches  in  width,  nsnally  from  4  to  0  inches.  The  fonr- 
wheoletl  freight- wagons  have  tires  raruly  less  than  G  inches  and  the 
rear  axle  is  ahout  14  inches  longer  than  the  fore,  so  that  the  rew 
wheels  run  on  a  line  about  an  inch  outside  of  the  line  of  the  fore- 
wheels.  Tho  vuriLHl  giuige  is  tdno  uBiiully  observed  with  cabs,  hacks, 
and  other  four-whoclud  vohicles. 

547.  In  IJavaria  the  width  of  the  wlieel-tires  is  laid  down  by  law 
as  follows : 

2-wlii!cleLl  carts  with  2  borees 4.13S  iDches 

4      "     6.180      •• 

4-wbefjled  carts  wUli  2      "     2.596 

3or4horfle8.   4.188      '• 

"  *•        '*    5lo  8        *    6.180      '* 

Carts  with  more  than  four  and  wagons  with  more  than  eight 
horses  are  not  allowed  to  use  the  road  except  under  special  permit 
from  the  authorities. 

648.  In  Austria  the  width  of  tires  for  wagons  carrying  2J  tons 
tons  is  4.33  inches,  inid  for  wagons  carrying  4J  tons  G,30  iuchee. 

549.  Size  of  Wheels. — The  wheels  of  a  vehicle  serve  a  twofold 
purpose.  In  the  first  place,  they  diminish  the  friction  on  the 
ground  by  transferring  it  from  the  circumference  to  the  nave  and 
axle;  and  in  the  second  place,  they  serve  to  raise  the  vehicle  more 
easily  over  obstacles  met  with  on  roads. 

550.  The  friction  is  diminished  in  the  proportion  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  axle  to  that  of  the  wheel;  and  hence  the  larger  the 
wheel  and  the  smaller  the  axle  the  less  Ib  the  friction. 

The  mechanical  advantage  of  the  wheel  in  surmouutiiig  an. 
obstacle  may  be  computed  from  the  principle  of  the  lever. 
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Let  the  wheel,  Fig.  41,  touch  the  horizoutal  line  of  traction  in  the 
point  -J  and  meet  a  protuberance  BD,  Suppose  the  line  of  draught 
CP  to  be  parallel  to  AB,  Join  CD  xmi\  draw  the  perpendiculars 
i>£'and  DF.  We  maj  suppose  the  power  to  be  applied  at  E  and 
ttio  weight  at  F,  and  the  action  is  then  the  same  as  the  bent  lever 


A       B 

Fig.  41. 

-£*/?/* turning  round  the  fulcrum  at  D, 
but    FD  '.DEv.   tan    FCD  :  1,  and 


Hence P  :  TT:: 
tan   FCD  =  iiiS\ 


FD  :  DE, 

2{DAB); 

therefore  P  =  W  tan  2{DAB).  Kow  it  is  obrious  that  the 
angle  DAB  increases  as  the  radius  of  the  circle  diminishes;  and 
therefore,  the  weight  IF  being  constant,  the  power  required  to 
overcome  an  obstacle  of  a  g^ivon  height  is  diminished  when  the 
cilameter  is  increased.  Large  wheels  are  therefore  the  best  adapted 
for  surmounting  inequalities  of  the  road. 

551.  There  are,  however,  circumstances  which  provide  limits  to 
^iie  height  of  the  wheclji  of  vehicles.  If  the  radius  AC  exceeds  the 
^^aight  of  that  part  of  the  horse  to  which  the  traces  are  attached, 
^li«  lino  of  traction  CP  will  be  inclined  to  the  horse,  and  part  of 
^^«  power  will  be  exerted  in  pressing  the  wheel  against  the  ground 
-f  1-ie  best  average  size  of  wheels  is  considered  to  be  about  6  feet  it 

*i  i  ammeter. 

552.  Wheels  of  large  diameter  do  less  damage  to  a  road  than 
****.all  ones,  and  cause  less  draught  for  the  horses. 

553.  With  the  same  load  a  two-wheeled  cart  does  far  more 
^^•'luage  than  one  with  four  wheels,  ajid  this  because  of  their  sud- 
*-*-^*  and  irregular  twisting  motion  in  the  trackway. 

554.  Springs  materially  decrease  the  refiutauce  aud  act  pre- 
*^*^Tingly  on  both  road  and  vehicle. 


in 


565.  The  considerations  governing  the  location  of  country  roads 
are  dependent  upon  the  commercial  condition  of  the  country  to  be 
tnivoraed.  lu  old  nud  long-inhabited  sections  the  controlling  ele- 
ment will  be  tlie  character  of  the  traffic  to  be  accommodated.  In 
Buch  a  section, the  route  is  generally  predetermined,  and  therefore 
there  ia  less  liberty  of  a  choice  and  eelection  than  in  a  new  and 
sparsely  settled  district,  where  the  object  is  to  establish  the  easiest, 
shortest,  and  most  economical  line  of  iutercommtinicatioD  accord- 
ing to  the  physieid  churacLer  of  the  ground. 

566.  Whichever  of  those  two  cases  may  have  to  be  dealt  with, 
the  same  principle  governs  the  engineer,  nanieh%  to  so  lay  out  the 
road  as  to  effect  the  conveyance  of  the  trutlic  with  the  least  ex- 
penditure of  motive  power  consistent  with  economy  of  construction 
and  maintenance. 

567.  Economy  of  motive  power  is  promoted  by  easy  grades,  by 
the  avoidance  nf  all  unnecessary  ascents  nnd  descents,  and  by  a 
direct  line;  but  directness  must  be  sacriticed  to  secure  easy  grades 
and  to  avoid  expensive  construction. 

658.  Eeconnoissanoe.— The  selection  of  the  best  route  demands 
much  care  and  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  engineer.  To 
obtain  the  requisite  data  upon  which  to  form  his  judgment  he 
must  make  a  personal  reconnoissunce  of  the  district.  This  requires 
that  the  proposed  route  be  eitlier  ridden  or  walked  over  and  a 
careful  examination  made  of  the  principal  physical  contours  and 
natural  fciiturcs  of  the  district.'  The  amount  of  care  demanded 
and  the  difliriilties  attending  the  operations  will  altogether  depend 
upon  the  character  of  the  conutry. 

559.  The  immediate  object  of  the  recounoissance  is  to  select  ^^ 
one  or  more  trial  lines,  from  which  the  final  route  maybe  tiltimate — 
ly  determined, 
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When  there  are  no  maps  of  the  section  traversed,  or  when  those 
which  can  be  procured  ttre  indefinite  or  inaccurate,  the  work  of 
reconnoitring  will  be  much  increased. 

560.  In  making  a  recoiinoieaance  there  are  several  points  whicH, 
if  carefully  attended  to,  will  very  considerably  lessen  the  labor  and 
time  otherwise  required.    Lines  which  would  run  along  the  iinme- 
dittte  bank  of  a  large  stream   must  of  necessity  intersect  all   the 
tributaries  confluent  on  that  bank,  thereby  demanding  a  corre- 
sponding number  of  bridges.  Those,  again,  which  are  situated  along 
the  slopes  of  hilts  arc  more  liable  in   rainy  weather  to  suffer  froii* 
Washing  away  of  the  earthwork  and  sliding  of  the  embankments; 
tbe  others  which  are  placed  in  valleys  or  elevated  plateaux,  when 
tile  line  crosses  the  ridgea  dividing  the  principal  water-courses  will 
iiave  steep  ascents  and  descents. 

561.  In  making  an  examination  of  a  tract  of  country,  the  first 

point  to  attract  notice  is  the  uncvenucss  or  undulations  of  its  snv- 

^aoe,  which  appears  to  be  entirely  without  systctn,  order,  or  arrange- 

'Hent;  but  upon  closer  examination  it   will  be  perceived   that   one 

fi^taeral  principle  of  configuration  obtains  even  in  the  most  irregular 

*^oiintries.     The  country  is  intersected  in  various  directions  by  main 

"^^A-ter-courses  or  rivers,  which  iucreiise  in  size  as  they  ujjproach  the 

point  of  their  discharge.    Towards  these  main  rivers  lesser  rivers  ap- 

Pi'oach  on  both  sides,  running  right  and  left  through  the  country, 

^'^cl  into  these,  again,  enter  still  smaller  streams  and  brooks.     The 

^*^J~^am8  thus  divide  the  hills  into  branches  or  spurs  having  approx- 

^'^ititely  the  same  direction  as  themselves,  and  the  ground  falls  in 

^"V^ry  direction  from  the  main  chain  of  hills  towards  the  waler- 

*^^*^3.rses,  forming  ridges  more  or  less  elevated. 

562.  The  main  ridge  is  cut  down  at  the  heads  of  the  streams 
'^"^o  depressions  culled  gaps  or  passes;  the  more  elevnted  i>oint3  are 

^^^■lled  peaks.     The  water  which  has  fallen  upon  tiieiiu  peaks  is  the 

^^•"i^rin  of  the  streams  which  have  hollowed  out  the  valleys.  Further- 

^^<^Te,  the  ground  fjxlls  in  every  direction  towards  the  natural  water- 

^^'^irses,  forming  ridges  more  or  less  elevated  running  between  them 

^"•^^c^  separating  from  each  other  the  districts  drained  by  the  streams. 

-^         663.  The  natural  water-courses  mark  not  only  the  lowest  lines, 

^^^  the  lines   of   the   greatest  longitudinal  slope  in  the  valleys 

*"**"§*'  which  they  flow. 

564.  The  direction  and  position  of  the  principal  streams  give 
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also  the  direction  aud  approximate  position  of  the  high  ground  or 
ridges  which  lie  between  them. 

565.  The  position  of  the  tributaries  to  the  larger  stream  gener- 
ally indicates  the  points  of  greatest  depression  in  the  summits  of 
the  ridges,  and  therefore  the  points  at  which  lateral  communication 
across  the  high  ground  separating  contiguous  valleys  can  be  most 
readily  made. 

666.  The  instruments  employed  in  reconnoitring,  are: — ^The 
compass,  for  ascertaining  the  direction ;  the  aneroid  barometer,  to 
fix  the  approximate  elevation  of  summits,  etc. ;  and  the  hand-level, 
to  ascertain  the  elevation  of  neighboring  points.  If  a  vehicle  can  be 
used,  an  odometer  may  be  added,  but  distances  can  usually  be 
guessed  or  ascertained  by  time  estimates  or  otherwise,  closely 
enough  for  preliminary  purposes.  More  outfit  than  the  above  (the 
use  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  understood),  with  the  best  maps  ob- 
tainable and  a  succession  of  travelling  companions  who  possess  a 
local  knowledge  of  the  country,  will  not  be  particularly  usefuL 

667.  The  reconnoissance  being  completed,  instrumental  surveys 
of  the  routes  deemed  most  advantageous  should  be  made.  When 
the  several  lines  are  plotted  to  the  same  scale,  a  good  map  can  be 
prepared  from  which  the  exact  location  of  the  road  can  be  deter- 
mined. 

568.  In  making  the  preliminary  surveys  the  topographical 
features  should  be  noted  for  a  convenient  distance  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  line,  aud  all  prominent  points  located  by  compass- 
bearings.  The  following  data  should  be  also  obtained :  the  impor- 
tance, magnitude,  and  direction  of  all  streams  and  roads  crossed; 
the  character  of  the  material  to  be  excavated  or  available  for  em- 
bankments, the  position  of  quarries  and  gravel-pits,  and  the  modes 
of  access  thereto;  and  all  other  information  that  may  effect  a  selec- 
tion. 

569.  Topography. — There  are  various  methods  of  delineating 
upon  paper  the  irregularities  of  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
method  of  most  utility  to  the  engineer  is  that  by  means  of  "contour 
lines."  These  are  fine  lines  traced  through  the  points  of  equal  level 
over  the  surface  surveyed,  and  denote  that  the  level  of  the  ground 
throughout  the  whole  of  their  course  is  identical;  that  is  to  say,  that 
every  part  of  the  ground  over  which  the  line  passes  is  at  a  certain 
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height  above  ii  known  fixed  point  termed  the  datum,  this  height 
being  indicjited  I)}'  the  figuren  written  aguinst  the  line. 

The  intervals  between  the  lines  vertically  U  equal  and  may  be 
1,  3,  5,  lO,  or  more  feet  apart;  5  feet  will  hij  found  tlie  most  useful. 
The  rate  of  inclination  of  the  ground  may  be  estimated  by  the 
relative  proximity  ordiatanoe  apart  of  the  Imes.  Where  the  ground 
is  comparatively  level  they  are  far  apart;  where  the  surface  is  yery 
hilly  they  lie  close  together. 

These  lines  by  their  greater  or  lees  distance  apart  have  the  effect 
of  shading,  and  make  apparent  to  the  eye  the  undulations  and 
irregularitieii  in  the  surface  of  the  country. 

Fig,  42  shows  an  imaginary  tract  of  country  the  physical  features 
of  which  are  ahown  by  contour  lines. 

670.  Map. — The  map  Hhould  show  the  lengths  and  direction  of 
tlie  different  portions  of  the  line,  the  topography,  rivers^water- 
oourses,  roads,  railroads,  and  other  matters  of  interest,  such  as  toB'n 
and  county  lines,  dividing  lineii  between  property,  timbered  and 
cu  Itivated  lands,  etc. 

Any  convenient  scale  may  be  adopted ;  400  feet  to  an  inch  will 
l>o  found  the  most  useful. 

Fig.  43  shows  a  map  of  this  kind. 

571.  Memoir. — The  descriptive  memoir  should  give  with  minute- 
*i^5«8  all  information  such  as  the  nature  of  the  soil,  character  nf  the 
*^"veral  eicavalions  whether  earth  or  rock,  and  such  particular  fea- 
tixxes  as  cannot  clearly  be  shown  on  the  map  or  prolile* 

Special  information  should  be  given  concerning  the  rivers 
^^*"'«38fled,  08  to  their  width,  dejith  at  highest  known  flood,  velocity  of 
*^'«-»  *rent,  character  of  banks  and  bottom,  and  the  angle  of  skew 
"'^'"I'iich  the  course  makes  with  the  line  of  the  road. 

572.  Levels. — Ix'vels  should  be  taken  along  the  course  of  each 
"^^■^e.  usually  at  every  UK)  feet,  or  at  closer  intervals  dependingupon 

^^  nature  of  the  country. 

in  taking  the  levels,  the  heights  of  all  existing  roads,  railroads, 

^^^'^ erg, or  canals  should  be  notetl.     *'  Bench-marks"  should  be  es- 

^^olished  at  least  every  ludf-mile  tliat  iri,  marks  made  on  any  Gxed 

*-*  jecl  such  as  a  gate-post,  side  of  a  house,  or,  in  t\w  iibsence  of  these, 

r^   *iut  made  on  a  large  tree,  The  hoij,'ht  and  exact  deB<Tiption  of  each 

^^^^Xch-mark  siiould  be  recorded  in  the  level  l>ook. 

573.  CroBa-levels. — Wherever    considered   necessary  levels    at 
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right  uugles  to  the  centre  line  should 
be  taken.  These  will  be  found  useful 
in  showing  what  effect  a  deviation  to 
the  right  or  left  of  the  surveyed  line 
would  luive.  CYoss-levela  should  be 
tnkeu  lit  the  intersection  of  all  roads 
and  ruilroada  to  show  to  what  extent, 
if  any,  these  levels  will  have  to  be 
altered  to  suit  the  levels  of  the  pro- 
posed r*>ad. 

674.  Profile. — A  profile  is  a  longi- 
tudinal section  of  the  route,  made  from 
the  levels.  Its  horizontal  scale  should 
be  the  same  as  that  of  the  map;  the 
vertical  scale  should  be  such  as  wiD 
show  with  distinctness  the  inequalities 
of  the  ground. 

Fig.  44  shows  the  manner  in  which 
a  profile  is  drawn  and  the  nature  of 
the  information  to  bo  given  upon  it 

576.  Bridge  Sites. — The  question  of 
choosing  the  site  of  bridges  is  an  im- 
portunt  onp.  If  the  selection  is  not 
restricted  to  a  particular  point,  the 
river  should  be  examiued  for  a  con- 
sidonible  diatancc  above  and  below  what 
would  be  the  most  convenient  point  for 
crossing;  and  if  a  better  site  is  found, 
the  line  of  the  road  must  be  made  sub- 
ordinate to  it.  If  several  practicable 
crossings  exist,  they  must  bo  carefully 
compared  in  order  to  select  the  once 
most  advantageous.  The  following 
controlling  conditions:  (1)  Good  char — ' 
octtT  of  the  river-betlj  affonling  a  fir 
founrlation.  If  rock  is  pref^eut  n 
the  surface  of  the  river-bed,  the  fonn 
dation  will  Ijc  easy  of  execution  an^ 
stability  and  economy  will  be  itisu 
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(2)  Stability  of  the  river-bjinlca,  tlius  securing  a  permanent  con- 
centration of  the  waters  in  the  aame  beiL  (13)  The  axis  of  the 
bridge  should  be  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  cun*ent. 
(■*)  Bends  in  the  river  are  not  suitable  localities  and  should  be 
avoided  if  iK)iJ6ible.  A  straight  reach  alx)ve  the  bridge  should  be 
«ecure<i  if  pussihle. 

576.  Principles  to  be  observed  in  making  the  Final  Selection. 

In  making  the  final  selection  the  folloning  principles  should  be 
observed  as  far  a^  practicable. 

{(t)  To  follow  that  route  which  affords  the  easiest  grades.  The 
Easiest  grade  for  a  given  road  will  depend  upon  the  kind  of  cover- 
'**g  adopted  for  its  surface 

(6)  To  connect  the  places  by  the  shortest  and  most  direct  route 
^commensurate  with  easy  grades. 

{c)  To  avoid  all  unnecessary  a*icents  and  descents.  When  a  road 
^^  encuml)ered  with  useless  ascents*  the  wasteful  expenditure  of 
J*o^?er  is  considerable. 

(d)  To  give  the  centre  line  such  a  jwsition,  with  reference  to 
*la«  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  that  tlie  cost  of  construction 
^*^^11  be  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  amount, 

{e)  To  cross  all  obsLack'S  (where  structures  are  necessary)  as 
*^^tfcrly  as  possible  at  right  angles.  The  cost  of  skew  structures  in- 
*^i"Ciase8  nearly  as  the  square  of  the  secant  of  the  obliquity. 

(/)  To  cross  ridges  through  the  lowest  pass  which  occurs. 

(ff)  To  cross  either  under  or  over  railroads;  for  grade  crossings 

***^^n  danger  to  every  user  of  the  hij^hway.    Guards  and  gates  fre- 

*^^fently  fail  to  afford  protection,  and  the  daily  press  is  tilled  with 

^''*^<iountB  of  accidents  more  or  less  serious;  and  while  statistics  fail 

^^^    ^ve  total  casualties,  the  aggregate  must  be  great. 

577.  Examples  of  Cases  to  be  Treated. — In  laying  out  the  line 
a  road,  there  are  three  cases  which  may  have  to  be  treated,  and 
h  of  these  is  exemplified  iu  the  contour  map  Fig.  42,  page  278. 

"^^  ■'-*^t,  the  two  places  to  be  coiinuuted,  as  the  towns  A  and  li  on  the 

*^'^**.n,  may  be  both  situated  in  the  same  valley,  and  upon  the  same 

**i.«of  it;  that  is,  they  are  not  separated  from  each  other  by  the 

^^*^^D  stream  which  drains  the  vuUey.    This  is  the  simplest  case. 

'-^iiondly,  although  both  in  the  same  valley,  the  two  places  may  be  on 

'l^^aite  sides  of  the  valley,  as  at  A  and  C,  being  separated  by  the 

"^•^in  river.    Thirdly,  they  may  be  situated  in  different  valleys,  sep- 
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arated  by  an  intervening  ridge  of  ground  more  or  less  elevated,  as  at 
A  and  D.  In  laying  out  an  extensive  line  of  road,  it  frequently 
happens  tliat  all  these  cases  have  to  be  dealt  with;  frequently,  per- 
haps, during  Its  course. 

The  most  perfect  road  is  that  of  which  the  course  is  perfectly 
8ti*aight  and  the  eurface  practically  level:  and,  all  other  things 
being  the  same,  that  is  the  beet  road  which  answers  nearest  to  this 
deauriptiou. 

Now  in  the  tiret  case,  that  of  the  two  towns  situated  on  the  same 
side  of  the  main  valley,  there  arc  two  methods  which  may  l-W  pur- 
sued in  forming  a  comnmnication  between  them.  A  road  follow- 
ing tho  direct  line  between  them,  shown  liy  the  thick  dotted  line 
AB,  may  be  made,  or  a  line  may  be  adopted  which  will  gnulually 
and  equally  incline  from  one  town  to  the  other,  supposing  them  to 
be  at  different  levels,  or  which  should  keep»  if  they  are  on  the  same 
levelj  at  that  level  throughout  its  entire  course,  following  all  the 
sinuosities  and  curves  which  the  irregular  formation  of  the  country 
may  render  necessary  for  tlie  fulfilment  of  these  conditions. 
According  to  the  first  methoii,  a  level  or  uniformly  inclined  road 
might  be  made  from  one  to  the  other;  this  line  would  cross  all  the 
valleys  and  streams  which  run  down  to  the  main  river,  thus  necas- 
sitatiiig  deep  cuttings,  heavy  eml)aTikment8,  and  numerous  bridges; 
or  these  expenaivt*  works  might  be  avoided  by  following  the  sinu- 
osities uf  the  valley.  When  the  sides  of  the  main  valley  arc  pierced 
by  uumerons  raviucK  with  projecting  spurs  and  ridges  intervening, 
instead  of  following  the  sinuosities,  it  will  be  found  better  to  make 
a  nearly  straight  line  cutting  through  the  projecting  fvoints  in  such 
a  way  that  the  material  excavated  should  be  just  sufficient  to  fil 
the  hollows. 

^*ow,  of  all  these,  the  best  is  the  straight  and  uniformly  in^ 
clined,  or  the  level  road,  although  at  the  same  time  it  is  the  most^ 
expensive.     If  the  importance  of  the  traffic  passing  between  th» 
places  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  so  great  an  outlay,  it  will  becom 
a  matter  of  consideration  whether  the  course  of  the  road  should 
kept  straight,  its  surface  heing  made  to  undulate  with  the  natu 
face  of  the  country;  or  whether,:*  level  or  equally  inclined  II 
being  adoj>ted,  the  course  of  the  road  should  l)o  made  to  deria! 
from  the  diret^t  line  and  follow  the  winding  course  which  such 
condition  is  supposed  to  necessitate. 
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In  the  second  case,  timt  of  two  plnccs  siUuitod  on  oppoaito  Hides 
of  the  same  valley,  there  is,  iu  like  manner,  the  choice  of  a  per- 
fectly straight  line  to  connect  them,  which  would  probably  require 
a  high  (.nibaiiknieiU  if  the  riMui  was  kept  levd,  or  utecp  inclines  if 
it  followed  the  aurfat^e  of  the  country;  or  by  winding  the  road,  it 
may  be  carried  across  the  valley  at  a  higher  point,  where,  if  the 
level  road  be  taken,  the  embankment  would  not  be  so  high,  or,  if 
kept  on  the  surface,  the  iiielinatloii  would  be  reduced. 

In  the  third  case,  there  is,  in  like  manner,  the  alternative  of 
carrying  the  road  acmss  the  intervening  ridge  in  a  perfectly  straight 
line,  or  of  deviating  it  to  the  right  and  left,  and  crossing  the  ridge  at 
a  point  where  the  elevation  is  loss. 

The   proper  deterniiuatiou    of    the  question   wliich    of    those 
courses  is  the  best   under  certain  circumstances  involves  a  con- 
fiideration   of  the  comparative  advantages    and  disadvantages   of 
inclines  and  curves.     What  additional  incrciu**e  in  the  length  of  a 
road   would  be  equivalent  to  a  given   inclined  plane  upon  it;  or, 
conversely,  what   inclination   might    be  given   to  a  road    as    an 
equivalent  to  a  given  decrease  in  its  length  ?    To  satisfy  this  ques- 
tion it  is  requisite  to  know  the  comparative  force  required  to  draw 
^lifferent    vehicles  with  given  loads  upon  level  and  upon  variously 
iuclined  roads — a  subject  wliich  is  treated  in  Chapter  X. 

The  route  which  will  give  the  most  general  satisfaction  con- 
sists in  following  the  valleys  as  much  as  possible  and  rising  after- 
"^'ard  by  gentle  grades.  This  course  traverses  the  cultivated  lands, 
i'^gions  studded  with  farm-houses  and  factories.  The  value  of  such 
*^  line  is  much  more  considerable  than  that  of  a  route  by  the 
'^idgeo.  The  water-courses  which  flow  down  to  the  main  valley 
^^.i-e,  it  is  true,  crossed  where  they  are  the  largest,  and  require  works 
*^1  large  dimensions,  but  also  they  are  fewer  in  number. 

578.  Intermediate  Towns. — Sui)po8e  that  it  is  desired  to  form  a 
*"oad  between  two  distant  towns,  A  and  B,  Fig.  45,  and  let  us 
^^r  the  present  neglect  altogether  the  considenition  of  the  physical 
■^m^atures  of  the  intervening  country,  assuming  that  it  is  equallv 
^iivorable  whatever  line  we  select.  Now  at  first  sight,  it  would  ap- 
«">ear  that  under  such  circumstances  a  perfectly  straight  line  drawn 
^jTom  one  town  to  the  other  would  he  the  best  that  could  be  chosen. 
^Ijn  more  careful  examination,  however,  of  the  locality,  we  mav  find 
't-hat  there  is  a  third  town,  C,  situated  somewhat  on  one  side  of  the 
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Straight  line  wbich  we  have  drawn  from  A  to  B;  and  although  our 
priiiuu'v  object  ia  to  connect  only  the  two  latter,  that  it  would 
nevertheless  bo  of  considerable  service  if  the  whole  of  the  three 
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D 

Fig.  45. 
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towns  were  put  into  mntual  connection  with  each  other.  Now  this 
may  be  effected  in  three  different  ways,  any  one  of  which  might, 
under  the  circiimstance^,  be  the  best.  In  thy  first  place,  we  mighu 
as  originally  suggeflted,  form  a  straight  road  from  A  to  H,  and  in  a 
similar  mjinner  two  other  straight  rouds  from  A  to  C,  and  from  B 
to  C,  and  this  would  be  the  most  perfect  way  of  effecting  the 
objent  iu  view,  the  diatanee  between  any  two  of  the  towns  being 
reduced  to  tlie  least  ]>os,sible.  It  would,  however,  be  attended  with 
eoueiderable  expense,  and  it  would  be  requisite  to  construct  a  much 
greater  length  of  road  thau  according  to  the  second  plan,  which 
would  be  to  form,  as  before,  a  straight  road  from  A  to  B,  and  from 
C  to  construct  a  road  which  should  join  the  former  at  a  point  D, 
BO  as  to  ho  perfioudicular  to  it.  The  Iratlic  between  A  or  B  and  C 
would  proceed  to  the  point  D  and  then  turn  off  to  C.  With  this 
arrangement,  while  the  Itffigth  of  the  roads  would  be  very  materi- 
ally det'reasud,  orily  a  slight  increase  would  he  occasioned  in  the 
distance  Iwtwoen  C  and  the  other  two  towns.  The  third  method 
would  be  to  form  only  the  roads  AC  and  CB,  in  which  case  the  dis- 
tance between  A  and  B  would  be  somewhat  increased,  while  that 
hetweun  AC  or  B  and  C  would  Ihj  diminishe*!,  and  the  total  length 
of  road  to  be  constructed  would  also  be  lessened. 

As  a  general  rule  it  may  bo  taken  that  the  last  of  these  methods 
is  the  best  and  most  convenient  fur  tliejiublic;  that  is  to  say,  that  if 
the  physical  character  of  the  country  does   not   determine    the--* 
course  of  the  road,  it  will  generally  be  found  best  not  to  adopt  a 
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perfectly  stmiglit  line,  but  to  vary  the  line  bo  as  to  pass  through 
all  the  princii»al  towus  near  its  general  course. 

579.  Mountain  Boads.— The  Ux'ation  of  roads  in  mountainous 
countries presentfl  greator  ditticulties  than  in  an  ordinary  nndnlatiiig 
country;  the  same  latitude  in  adopting  undulating  grades  and  cltotoe 
of  position  is  not  {>ermi38ible,  for  the  maximum  gradient  must  he  kept 
before  the  eye  perpetually.  A  mountain  road  has  to  bo  f^onstrueted 
on  the  maximum  grade  or  at  grades  closely  approximating  it,  and 
but  one  fixed  point  can  be  obtained  before  commencing  the  survey, 
and  that  is  the  lowest  psfis  in  the  mountain  range;  fmm  thi»  {loint 
the  survey  must  be  commenced.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  tho 
lower  slopes  of  the  mountains  are  flatter  than  those  at  their 
summit;  they  cover  a  larger  area  and  merge  into  the  valley  in 
diver^n  nndtilations.  So  that  a  road  at  a  foot  of  a  mountain  may  be 
carried  at  will  in  the  desired  directiou  by  more  than  one  route, 
while  at  the  top  of  a  mountain  range  any  deviation  from  tho 
lowest  pass  involves  increased  length  of  line.  The  engineer  having 
less  coijimand  of  the  ground,  owing  to  the  reduced  area  he  haa  to 
dejil  with  and  the  greater  abruptness  of  the  slopes,  is  liable  to  be 
frustrated  in  hk  attempt  to  get  his  line  carried  in  the  direction  he 
wisheji  it  to  follow. 

580.  it  ia  a  common  practice  to  run  a  mountain  survey  up-hill, 
but  Rurh  practice  should  be  avoided.  Wherever  an  arute-angled 
aigzag  is  met  with  on  a  mountain  road  near  the  summit,  the  infer- 
ence to  be  drawn  is  lliat  the  line  being  carried  up-hill  on  reaching 
the  summit  waa  too  low  and  the  zigzag  was  necessary  to  reach  the 
desired  pass.  The  only  remedy  in  such  a  case  is  by  a  resurvey 
beginning  at  the  sunnnit  and  running  down-hill.  This  method 
requires  a  reversal  of  the  usual  oiie.  The  griule  line  is  first  staked 
out  and  its  horizontal  location  survoye'i  afterwards.  The  most 
appropriate  instniment  for  this  Avork  is  a  transit  with  a  vertioal 
circle  on  which  the  telescope  may  be  set  to  the  angle  of  the  maxi- 
mum grade. 

581.  Loss  of  Height. — Loss  of  height  is  to  be  carefully  avoided 
m  a  mountain  roatL  By  loss  of  height  is  meant  an  intermediate 
rise  in  a  descending  grade.  If  a  descending  grade  is  interrupted 
by  the  introduction  of  an  unnecessary  ascent,  the  length  of  the 
roiul  will  be  increased  over  that  due  to  the  continuous  grade  by  the 
length  of  the  portion  of  the  road  intervening  between  the  samxait 
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of  the  rise  and  the  point  in  the  road  in  a  level  with  that  rise — a 
length  wliich  is  double  that  due  ou  the  gradient  to  tho  height  of 
the  rise.  For  example,  if  a  road  descending  a  mountain  rises  at 
8ome  intermediate  point  to  cross  over  a  ridge  or  spur,  and  tho 
height  ascended  uuiouiita  to  110  feet  before  the  detjcont  is  con- 
tinue<l,  sucli  a  rojul  would  be  Just  one  mile  longer  than  if  the 
descent  had  been  nninterrupted;  for  110  feet  is  the  rise  due  to  a 
half-mile  length  at  1:24. 

582.  Water  on  Mountain  Roads. — Wat^r  is  needed  by  the  work- 
men and  during  the  construction  of  tlie  road;  it  is  also  very  neces- 
sary for  the  traffic,  especially  during  hot  weather;  and  if  the  road 
exceeds  o  miles  in  length  provision  sliould  be  made  to  have  it 
either  close  to  or  within  easy  reach  of  the  road.  With  a  little  in- 
genuity the  water  from  springs  above  the  roiul,  if  such  exist,  can  be 
led  down  to  drinking-fonntains  for  men.  and  to  troughs  for 
animals. 

In  a  tropical  country  it  would  bo  a  matter  for  serionR  rnnsidera- 
tiou  if  the  best  line  for  a  niouutaiu  rojul  10  miles  in  length  or  np- 
wai^ds,  but  without  water,  should  not  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  a 
worse  lino  with  a  water-supply  available. 

683,  Halting-places.— On  long  lines  of  mountain  roads  halting* 
places  should  be  provided  at  convenient  intervals, 

684.  Alignment.— No  hard  and  fast  rule  can  bo  laid  down  for 
the  alignment  of  a  road;  it  will  depend  botli  npon  the  character 
of  the  traffic  on  it  and  npon  the  '*  lay  of  the  land."  To  promote 
economy  of  transportation  it  should  be  straight;  but  if  straight- 
ness  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  easy  grades  that  might  have 
been  obtained  by  deflections  and  increase  of  length,  it  will  prove 
very  expensive  to  the  community  that  uses  it. 

585.  Where  curves  are  necessary,  employ  the  greatest  radius  pos- 
sible and  never  lean  than  fifty  feet.  They  may  bo  circular  or 
parabolic.  The  parabolic  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful  for  join- 
ing tangents  of  unequal  length,  and  for  following  contour  lines; 
its  curvature  being  least  at  its  beginning  nnd  ending,  makes  the 
deviations  from  a  straight  line  less  strongly  marked  than  by  a 
circular  arc  (see  Figs.  46  to  49). 

586.  When  a  curve  occurs  on  an  ascent,  the  pTa<le  at  thni  ]>ltire 
must;  be  diminished  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  additional 
resistance  of  the  curve. 
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TYPES  OP  CURVES. 
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587.  The  widtli  of  the  wheelway  on  cnrves  must  be  increased. 
Thifi  increase  should  be  one  quarter  of  the  width  for  central  angles 
between  00  and  120  degreeaj  and  one  half  for  angles  between  60 
and  90  degrees. 

588.  Excessive  crookedness  of  alignment  i&  to  be  avoided,  for 
any  unnecessary  length  cansea  a  constant  tlireefold  waste:  lirst, 
of  the  interest  of  the  capital  expended  in  making  that  uunecoes&ry 
portion;  secondly,  of  the  ever-recurring  expense  of  rejiairing  it; 
and  thirdly,  of  the  time  antl  labor  employed  in  travelling  over  it 

589.  The  curving  road  around  a  hill  may  be  often  no  longer 
tlijui  the  straight  one  over  it,  lor  the  latter  is  straight  only  with 
reference  to  the  horizontal  plane,  while  it  is  curve<l  as  to  the  verti- 
cal plane;  the  former  is*  curved  as  to  the  horizonal  plane,  bat 
straight  as  to  the  vertical  plane,  lioth  lines  curve,  and  we  »mi11  the 
one  passing  over  the  hill  straight  only  because  its  vertical  curva- 
ture is  less  apparent  to  our  eyes. 

590.  The  ditferenco  in  length  between  a  straight  road  and  one 
which  is  slightly  curved  is  very  smalL  If  a  road  between  two 
places  ten  miles  apart  were  nntde  to  curve  so  that  the  eye  could 
nowhere  see  farther  than  one  quarter  of  a  mile  of  it  at  once,  its 
length  would  exceed  that  of  a  straight  road  between  the  same 
jioints  by  only  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

591.  Zigzags, — The  method  of  surmounting  a  height  by  a 
series  of  zigzags,  or  by  a  aeries  of  reaches  with  practicable  curves 
at  the  turns,  is  objectionable. 

(1)  An  acute-angled  zigzag  obliges  the  traffic  to  reverse  its 
diref;ti(jn  without  uiTording  it  convenient  room  for  the  purpose. 
The  consequence  is  that  with  slow  traflie  a  single  train  of  vehicles 
is  brought  to  a  stand,  while  if  two  trains  of  vehicles  travelling  in 
opposite  directions  meet  at  a  zigzag  a  block  ensues. 

(2)  With  zigzags  little  progress  is  made  towards  the  ultimate 
destination  of  the  road;  height  is  surmounted,  but  horizontal  dia- 
tanec  is  inoreascil  for  whit^h  there  is  no  necessity  or  comj^ensation. 

(3)  Zigzags  are  dangerous.  In  wise  of  a  runaway  down-hill  the 
zigzag  must  prove  fatal. 

(4)  If  thcilrainagu  cannot  be  carried  clear  of  the  road  at  the 
end  of  each  reach,  it  must  be  carried  under  the  road  in  one  reach 
only  to  appear  again  at  the  next,  when  a  second  bridge,  culvert,  or 
drain  will  be  required,  and  so  on  at  the  other  reaches.     If  the 
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drainage  can  be  carrieil  clear  at  the  termination  of  each  reach,  the 
lengths  between  the  curves  will  be  very  short,  entailing  numeroua 
zigzag  curves,  M-hicli  are  expensive  to  construct  an^I  maintain. 

692.  Final  Location. — The  route  being  finally  tletermined  npon, 
it  requires  to  be  located.  This  consists  in  tracing  the  line,  placing  a 
stake  at  every  100  feet  ou  the  straight  portions  and  at  every  50  or 
25  feet  on  curves.  At  the  tangent  points  of  curves,  and  at  point* 
of  compound  and  reverse  curves,  a  larger  and  more  permanent  stake 
should  l>e  ]>hiced.  Lest  those  stakes  should  be  disturbed  in  the  ])ro- 
cess  ot  oonstruction,  their  exact  diatanee  from  sevenil  points  out- 
side of  the  ground  to  bo  occupied  by  the  road  should  be  carefully 
measured  and  recorded  in  the  note-book,  that  they  may  be  replaced. 
The  stakes  al>ove  referred  to  show  the  p<>sitioTi  of  tho  centre  line 
of  the  road,  and  form  the  base  line  from  which  all  operations  of 
construction  are  carried  ou.  Levels  are  taken  at  each  stake,  and 
cross-levels  arc  taken  at  every  change  of  longitudinal  slope. 

593.  ConBtruction  Profile. — Tlie  construction  or  working  profile 
is  made  from  the  levels  obtained  on  locution.    It  should  be  drawn  to 
a  horizontal  scale  of  400  feet  to  the  inch  and  a  vertical  scale  of  20 
feet  to  the  inch.     Fig.  50  represents  a  portion  of  such  a  profile. 
The  figtires  in  column  A  represent  the  elevntion  of  the  ground  at 
every  lOo  feet,  or  where  a  stake  has  been  driven,  above  datum. 
The  figures  in  column  B  are  the  elevations  of  tho  grade  above 
datum.     Tho  figures  in  column  0  indicate  tho  depth  of  cutting  or 
height  of  fill;  they  are  ohtjiined  by  taking  the  difference  between 
the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  and   the  level  of  tho  road. 
Thetwo  straight  parallel  lines  represent  tho  grade  of  the  road;  the 
upper  line  is  intended  to  show  the  upper  surface  of  the  road  when 
fiabhed,  while  the  lower  line  represents  what  is  termed  the  sub- 
jtnwle  or  fornuition  level.     All  the  dimensions  refer  to  the  forma- 
tion level,  to  which  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  to  be  formed  to 
fweive  the  road-covering. 

At  all  changes  in  the  rate  of  inclination  of  the  grade  line  a 
Heavier  vertical  lino  should  be  drawn. 

594.  Gradient — The  grade  of  a  line  is  its  longitudinal  slope, 
*Dd  is  designated  by  tho  proportion  between  its  length  and  the 
werence  of  height  of  its  two  extremes.  The  ratio  of  these  two 
^tiantitiea  gives  it  its  name:  if  the  road  ascends  or  falls  one  foot  in 
Hery  twenty  feet  of  its  length,  it  is  said  to  have  a  grade  of  1  :  20 
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or  a  5  per  cent  grade.  Grades  are  of  two  kinds,  maximum  and 
minimum.  The  maximum  is  the  steepest  which  is  to  be  permitted 
and  which  on  no  account  is  to  be  exceeded.  The  minimum  is  the 
least  allowable  for  good  drainage.  (For  method  of  designating 
grades  see  Table  LXIII.) 

595.  Determination  of  Oradientt. — The  maximum  grade  is  fixed 

by  two  considerations,  one  relating  to  the  power  expended  in  as-        \ 
cending,  the  other  to  the  acceleration  in  descending  the  incline. 

There  is  a  certain  inclination,  depending  upon  the  degree  of  per- 
fection given  to  the  surface  of  the  road,  which  cannot  be  exceeded 
without  a  direct  loss  of  tractive  power.  This  inclination  is  that  in 
descending  which,  at  a  uniform  speed,  the  traces  slacken,  or  which 
causes  the  vehicles  to  press  on  the  horses;  the  limiting  inclination 
within  which  this  effect  does  not  take  place  is  the  angle  of  repose. 

596.  The  angle  of  repose  for  any  given  road-surface  can  be 
easily  ascertained  from  the  tractive  force  required  upon  a  level 
with  the  same  character  of  surface.  Thus  if  the  force  necessary 
on  a  level  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  load  is  ^  of  its  weight, 
then  the  same  fraction  expresses  the  angle  of  repose  for  that  sur- 
face. 

597.  On  all  inclines  less  steep  than  the  angle  of  repose  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  tractive  force  is  necessary  in  the  descent  as  well  as 
in  the  ascent,  and  the  mean  of  the  two  drawing  forces,  ascending 
and  descending,  is  equal  to  the  force  along  a  level  road.  Thus  on 
such  inclines  as  much  mechanical  force  is  gained  in  the  descent  as 
is  lost  in  the  ascent.  From  this  it  might  be  inferred  that  when  a 
vehicle  passes  alternately  each  way  along  the  road,  no  real  loss  is 
'occasioned  by  the  inclination  of  the  road;  such  is  not,  however, 
practically  the  fact  with  animal  power,  for  whilst  it  is  necessary  in 
the  ascending  journey  to  have  cither  a  less  or  a  greater  number  of 
horses  than  would  be  requisite  if  the  road  were  entirely  level,  no 
corresponding  reduction  can  be  made  in  the  descending  journey. 
On  inclines  which  are  more  steep  than  the  angle  of  repose,  the  load 
presses  on  the  horses  during  their  descent,  so  as  to  impede  their 
action,  and  their  power  is  expended  in  checking  the  descent  of  the 
load ;  or  if  this  effect  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  any  form  of  drag 
or  brake,  then  the  power  expended  on  such  drag  or  brake  corre- 
sponds to  an  equal  quantity  of  mechanical  power  expended  in  the 
ascent,  for  which  no  equivalent  is  obtained  in  the  descent. 
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698,  Meu  ami  all  aiiimals  cun  ascend  ateeper  Bloi)es  than  thej 
can  descend.  A  man  walks  slowly  up-hill  and  quickly  dovrn-hill. 
A  horye  dot's  the  reverse:  the  Htt'cpur  the  ascent  the  faster,  until 
fatigued,  he  attempts  to  travel,  while  iii  deacending  he  moves  at  a 
slow  trot  which  gradually  subsides  into  a  walk.  Consequently  the 
ini.'liiiatiun  whirh  admits  of  high  speed  in  descending  practically 
i'oiitmls  tht!  maximum  gruiiu. 

699.  The  maximum  grjide  for  a  given  road  will  depend  (1)  upon 
the  class  of  traffic  that  will  nee  it,  whether  fast  and  light,  slow  and 
heavy,  or  mixed,  cotjsi^-.ting  of  both  light  and  heavy;  {'2}  upon  tlie 
character  of  the  pavement  adopted;  and  (3)  upon  the  qucetian  of 
cost  of  construction.  Economy  of  motive  power  and  low  crost  of 
construetian  are  antagonistic  U»  each  other,  and  the  engineer  will 
have  to  weigh  the  two  in  the  hahiuce. 

600.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  no  fixed  maximum  gradient 
can  he  adopted  in  all  eiluaLions. 

For  fast  uud  light  tnifhi^  the  grades  should  not  oxcc»ed  H  per 
cent;  for  mixed  traffic  3  per  cent  may  bo  adopted;  while  for  slow 
traffic  combined  with  economy  5  per  cent  should  not  be  exceeded. 
Thi8  grade  is  jiractical)Ie  hut  not  convenient. 

601.  The  maximum  grade  for  various  paving  materiala  is 
follows : 

Stone  blocks. all  grades 

^Vood 5   per  ceot 

.     Asphalt 24      " 

Brick 5 

Broken  stone. 8        *• 

602.  The  maximum  grade  adopted  by  the  French  engineers  for 
macatlauiized  roads  is  o  per  fout  or  1  :  2D.  The  maximum  adopted 
by  Telford  was  1  :  30. 

603.  Ft  if^  obvious  from  Table  LYIIT  that  the  smoother  the  roiid- 
flurface  the  easier  must  be  the  grade.  From  this  fact  it  has  been 
deduced  that  on  rough-surfaced  roads  steeper  grades  are  permissi- 
ble than  oil  smooth  roads.  This  deduction  is  misleading.  The 
force  of  gravity  which  lias  to  bo  overcrmie  is  the  same  whether  the 
road-surface  be  rough  or  smooth.  The  rough  surface  atforda  better 
foothold  for  the  horse  than  the  smooth  surfaee,  and  thus  assists 
him  to  exert  his  utmost  force,  but  the  great  friction  produced  be- 
tween the  wheels  and  the  rough  surface  requires  the  expenditure 
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of  greater  triK'tive  force  than  wiuld  be  re<|uired  on  a  smooth  sur- 
fac*e.  In  ]>nK'tice  there  k  uo  pnvenieiit  which  combines  the  oppo- 
site requirements  of  an  even  smooth  surface  for  the  wheels  and  a 
sufficiently  rough  surface  affording  good  fix)thold  for  the  horses, 
and  a  compromise  of  advantages  must  therefore  be  made  in  most 
cases.  Where  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  traffic  will  warrant 
the  expense,  stone  trackways  atlord  an  excellent  method  for  over- 
coming the  disadvantage  of  smooth  pavements  on  inclines. 

604.  To  Determine  the  Maximam  Grade. — Let  L  denote  the 
gross  load  to  be  hauled  up  an  incline;  f,  the  proportion  of  the 
resistance  to  the  load  on  a  level;  .S',  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  the 
incline.  Then  (/+  *^)  •  ^  is  t-lio  greatest  resistance  to  be  overcome 
in  ascending  the  incline;  and  this  should  not  exceed  the  greatest 
tractive  force  which  the  horse  is  capable  of  exerting.  Let  P  be 
that  force ;  then  {^f  -j-  S) ,  L  should  not  be  greater  than  P^  or  S 

p 
should  not  be  greater  than  7^  —  /•    This  condition  is  essential  and 

Li 

fixes  the  maximum  grade. 

To  avoid  excessive  acceleration  of  speed  in  descending  S  should 
not  exceed  /. 

The  proportion  of  the  resistance/differs,  as  shown  in  Table  LXI 
very  much  for  different  sorts  of  roail  coverings.  It  consists  of  two 
parts,  one  arising  from  friction  and  another  arising  from  vibration, 
and  increases  with  the  velocity  of  transit. 


TABLE  LXI. 
Valcb  of/. 

8toue  purement 0.015  =  «^ 

Broken  slone 0.020  =  ^ 

Gravel  road 0.067  =  ,4 

8of  I  snn<l  and  loose  gravel 0.148=  \ 

805.  Grade  of  Mountain  Roads. — Although  mountain  roads  are  in 
general  projected  for  slow  traffic,  yet  as  civilization  ami  wealth  in  a 
CODDtry  increase,  roads  adapted  to  the  use  of  wheeled  vehicles  gradu- 
ally become  used  by  an  increasing  amount  of  quick  traffic.  Ascend- 
ittg  grades  of  1 :  20,  1 :  LS,  1  ^  IG  are  too  steep  to  permit  of  carriages 
dniwn  by  horses  ascending  for  any  distance  except  at  a  foot-pace. 
Hack  conveyances  with  relays  at  short  distances  can  and  do  pro- 
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ceed  more  rapidly  over  hill  roads  with  theee  ^odes^  but  such  eer- 
vice  is  acconipunied  with  a  great  amount  of  cruelty  to  the  draught 
animals.  Private  lior^t's  nre  not  railed  upon  to  work  like  hired 
hackneys,  which  are  suppoaed  to  be  able  to  do  double  the  work  they 
were  capable  of  in  their  younger,  and  better,  days;  therefore,  eon- 
tiuiious  grades  of  1:  16,  I  :  IS,  1  :  '^(t  means,  aa  respects  private 
quick  tnitlic,  its  conversion  into  slow  tratKc.  On  the  descent  of 
such  inclinations  horses  can  only  travel  with  safety  at  a  slow 
trot,  which  jirobiibly  subsides  into  a  walk  at  the  turns  and  when 
nicutin^r  other  traltic.  To  ride  down  a  slope  of  5  per  cent  for  a  long 
distance  is  disagreeaiile. 

With  a  gnidient  of  4  per  cent  on  a  mountain  road  the  slow 
trntlic  would  be  so  well  suited  that  ten  miles  continuous  ascent 
oonhl  he  surmounted  without  a  halt  or  undue  exertion  on  the  part 
of  the  draught  animals-  Such  a  grade  would  not  reduce  quick 
tratVic  to  a  Wiitk  throughout  an  ascent,  and  it  would  permit  of 
hdfscs  destvTidiu^  with  safuty  at  six  to  cig^ht  miles  an  hour. 

606.  Minimum  Grade.  —  From  the  previous  considerations  it 
would  appear  that  an  al)solutc]y  level  road  wjis  the  one  to  be  sought 
lor,  but  this  ih  not  so:  there  it?  a  rninirnuni  or  legist  allowable  grade 
wliieh  the  road  must  iint  fall  short  of.  as  well  as  a  nuLximum  one 
which  it  must  not  exceed.  If  the  road  was  perfectly  level  in  its 
lougitucliiial  direction,  its  surface  could  not  be  kept  free  from 
water  without  giving  it  so  groat  a  rise  in  its  middle  as  would  ex- 
pose vehicles  to  the  danger  of  overturning. 

The  minimum  grade  established  in  France  by  the  Corps  dea 
Pouts  ei  (Ihaussues  is  .008,  ur  1  in  liJ5;  this  may  be  adopted  as 
the  minimum,  and  in  a  perfectly  level  country  the  road  should 
be  artificially  formed  into  gentle  undulations  approximatLng  this 
minimum  limit. 

607.  Undulating  Gradea.  — From  the  fact  that  the  power  re- 
quired to  move  a  load  at  a  given  velocity  on  a  level  road  is 
decreased  on  a  descending  grade  to  the  same  extent  that  it  is  in- 
creased in  ascending  the  same  grade,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that 
the  animal  fort'C  expended  in  passing  alternately  each  way  over  a 
rising  and  falling  road  will  gain  as  much  in  descending  the  sevemJ 
inclines  as  it  will  lose  in  ascending  tliem.  Such  is  not  the  CSMU 
The  animal  force  must  be  sutticient,  either  in  power  or  number,  to 
draw  the  load  over  the  level  portions  aud  up  the  steepest  inclines 
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of  the  road,  and  in  practice  no  reduction  in  the  number  of  horses 
can  be  made  to  correspond  with  the  decreased  power  required  in 
descending  the  inclines. 

The  popular  theory  that  a  gentle  undulating  road  is  less  fatigu- 

£XAMPL£S  OF  THE  APPLICATION  OF  VERTICAL  CURVES. 


^w^KtmimmsT] 


Fig.51. 


nhk%ii4fi^^)'^ 


rig.55 
ing  to  horses  than  one  which  is  perfectly  level  is  erroneous.     The 
assertion  that  the  alternations  of  ascent,  descent,  and  levels  call  into 
play  different  muscles,  allowing  some  to  rest  while  others  are  ex- 
tttedy  and  thus  relieving  each  in  turn,  is  demonstrably  false,  and 
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contradicted  by  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  horse.  Since  this 
doctrine  is  a  mere  popular  error,  it  should  be  utterly  rejected,  not 
only  because  false  in  itself,  but  still  more  because  it  encourages 
the  building  of  undulating  roads,  and  this  increases  the  labor  and 
cost  of  transportation  upon  them. 

608.  Level  Stretches. — On  long  ascents  it  is  generally  recom- 
mended to  introduce  level  or  nearly  level  stretches  at  frequent  in- 
tervals in  order  to  rest  the  animals.  These  are  objectionable  when 
they  cause  loss  of  height,  and  animals  will  be  more  rested  by  halt- 
ing and  unharnessing  for  half  an  hour  than  by  travelling  over  a 
level  portion.  The  only  case  which  justifies  the  introduction  of 
levels  into  an  ascending  road  is  where  such  levels  will  advance  the 
road  towards  its  objective  point;  where  this  is  the  case  there  will 
be  no  loss  of  either  length  or  height,  and  it  will  simply  be  exchang- 
ing a  level  road  below  for  a  level  road  above. 

TABLE  LXII. 
Different  Methods  of  Dbsionating  the  Sake  Grades. 


Amerio&n  Method. 
Feet  per  100  feet. 

EoKliBb  Method. 

Feet  per  Mile. 

Ancle  wlDfa  the 
^Horiion. 

i 

1:400 

18.2 

0"     8'   86" 

1 

200 

26.4 

0    17    11 

ft 

150 

89.6 

0    22    56 

1 

100 

52.8 

0    84    28 

H 

80 

66 

0    42    58 

l| 

66ft 

79.2 

0    51    28 

1ft 

57i 

92.4 

1      0    51 

3 

50 

105.6 

1      8      6 

^ 

44i 

118.8 

1     17    89 

^ 

40 

132 

1     25    57 

H 

86i 

145.2 

1    84    22 

8 

33i 

158.4 

1    48    08 

H 

30ft 

171.6 

1     51     42 

H 

28* 

184.8 

2      0    16 

81 

361 

198 

2      8    51 

4 

25 

211.2 

a    17    26 

H 

m 

224.4 

2    26    10 

4i 

22i 

287.6 

2    84    86 

4ft 

21 

250.8 

2    48    So 

6 

20 

264 

2    51    44 

6 

13ft 

816  8 

8    26    12 

7 

14f 

369.6 

4      0    15 

8 

12+ 

422.4 

4    84    26 

9 

lift 

475.2 

5      8    81 

10 

10 

528. 

5    42    87 
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609.  Establishing  the  Grade. — When  the  profile  of  a  proposed 
route  has  been  made,  a  grade  line  is  drawn  upon  it  (usually  in  red) 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  follow  its  general  slope,  but  to  average  its 
irregular  elevation  and  depressions. 

If  the  ratio  between  the  whole  distance  and  the  height  of  the 
line  is  less  than  the  maximum  grade  intended  to  be  used,  this  line 
will  be  satisfactory;  but  if  it  be  found  steeper,  the  cuttings  or  the 
length  of  the  line  will  have  to  be  increased :  the  later  is  generally 
preferable. 

610.  The  apex  or  meeting  point  of  all  curves  should  be  rounded 
off  by  a  vertical  curve  shown  in  Figs.  51  to  53. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 


WIDTH  AWD  TRANSVEHSE  CONTOCR. 

611.  A  road  shoulil  bo  wide  enough  to  Kcconimodate  the  traffic 
for  which  it  is  intended,  and  should  comprise  a  whe«lway  for 
vehicles  and  a  spiiee  on  each  side  for  pedestrians. 

612.  The  wheelway  of  CDunlry  liighwayn  need  be  uo  wider  than 
ia  absolutely  necessary  to  iiceommodtitt)  the  traffic  using  it;  in  many 
places  a  track  wide  enough  for  a  single  team  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
But  the  breadth  of  the  land  ui>pr<>priated  for  highway  purposes 
should  be  sufficient  to  provide  fnr  al!  future  incrcAse  of  traffic. 
The  wheelways  of  roads  in  rural  sectiona  should  be  double;  that  is, 
one  portion  pnveil  (prefcrahh'  the  centre)  and  the  other  left  with 
the  natural  soil.  The  bitter  if  kept  in  repair  will  for  at  least  one 
half  the  year  be  preferred  by  teamsters. 

613.  Tlie  niinimuiii  width  of  the  paved  portion,  if  intended  to 
carry  two  lines  of  travel,  is  fixed  by  the  width  required  to  allow 
two  vehicles  to  pass  each  other  safely.  This  width  is  16  feet.  If  in- 
tended for  a  single  line  of  travel,  S  feet  is  sufficient  but  Buitable 
turnouts  must  be  pruvided  at  frequent  intervals.  The  mofit  eco- 
nomical width  for  any  rn;ulwiiy  is  some  multiple  of  eight, 

614.  Wide  roads  ure  the  iK'jst;  they  expose  a  larger  surface  to  the 
drying  action  of  the  8uu  and  wind,  and  require  less  supervision  than 
narrow  ones.  Their  first  cost  ia^eaterthan  narrow  ones,  and  that 
nearly  in  the  ratio  of  the  increased  width. 

615.  The  cost  of  maintaining  a  mile  of  road  depends  more 
upon  the  extent  nf  the  traJTi(^  than  upon  the  extent  of  its  surface, 
and  unless  extremes  be  taken  the  same  quantity  of  material  will  l>e 
necej^sary  for  the  repair  of  the  road  whether  wide  or  narrow  which 
is  subjected  to  the  same  amount  of  traffic.  The  cost  of  sproadinjC 
the  materials  over  the  wide  mad  will  be  somewhat  greater,  but 
the  cost  of  the  materials  will  be  the  same.  On  narrow  mads  the 
traffic,  being  confined  to  one  track,  will  wear  more  severely  than  if 
spread  over  a  wider  surface. 

616.  The  width  of  land  appropriated  for  road  purpoaos  varies  in 
the  United  States  from   49 J  to  GG  feet;  in   England  and  France 
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from  26  to  66  feet.  And  the  width  or  space  luacadamized  is  also 
subject  to  variation;  in  the  United  States  the  average  width  is  16 
feet;  in  France  it  varies  between  16  and  22  feet;  in  Belgium  8i  feet 
seems  to  be  the  regular  width,  while  in  Austria  it  varies  from  14^ 
to  26i  feet. 

Figs.  85-92,  page  342,  show  the  subdivision  of  the  roadway  into 
wheelway,  sidewalks,  and  ditches. 

617.  Width  of  Monntain  Roads. — Mountain  roads  should  be  pro- 
portioned in  width  to  the  amount  of  traffic;  they  should  be  neither 
too  wide  nor  too  narrow.  If  of  excessive  width,  the  cost  of  con- 
struction is  increased ;  if  too  narrow,  traffic  will  be  interrupted  by 
blockades.  An  economical  width  is  24  feet,  and  the  stone  covering 
should  extend  from  gutter  to  guttre.  If  the  center  only  is  covered, 
the  road  will  soon  be  destroyed,  as,  by  reason  of  the  curves  on  a 
mountain  side  predominating  over  straight  reaches,  the  traffic  will 
hug  either  one  side  of  the  road  or  the  other. 

Table  LXIII  shows  the  number  of  acres  required  per  mile  for 
different  widths  of  roadway. 

TABLE  LXIII, 

ACRBS  REQTIIRSD  FEB  MiLB  FOR  DiyFEBENT  WiDTHB  OF   ROA0WAT. 


width. 

Acres 

WWth. 

Acres 

Width. 

Acres 

Width. 

Acres 

width. 

Acres 

Feet. 

per  mile. 

Feel. 

per  mile. 

Feet. 

per  mile. 

Feet. 
59 

per  mile. 

Feet. 

per  mile. 

i 

.083 

19 

2.80 

40 

4.85 

7.15 

80 

9.70 

i 

.066 

20 

2  42 

41 

4  97 

60 

7.27 

81 

9.82 

1 

.121 

21 

2.55 

4U 

5.00 

61 

7.39 

82 

9  94 

2 

.242 

22 

2.67 

42 

5.09 

62 

7.62 

82i 

10.00 

8 

.864 

23 

2.79 

J    *8 

5.21 

63 

7.64 

83 

10.06 

4 

.485 

24 

2.91 

44 

5.88 

64 

7.76 

84  • 

10.18 

5 

.606 

24i 

3.00 

45 

5.45 

65 

7.88 

85 

10.80 

6 

.727 

25 

3.03 

46 

5.58 

66 

8.00 

86 

10.42 

7 

.848 

26 

3.15 

47 

5. 70 

67 

8.12 

87 

10.64 

8 

.970 

27 

3.37  , 

48 

5.82 

68 

8.24 

88 

10.66 

81 

1.00 

28 

8.39  ' 

49 

5.94 

69 

8.86 

89 

10.78 

9 

1.09 

29 

8.52  ! 

i     49i 

6.00 

70 

8.48 

i     90 

10.90 

10 

1.21 

30 

8.64 

50 

6.06 

71 

8.61 

.     90i 

11.00 

11 

1.83 

31 

8.76 

51 

6.18 

72 

8.78 

91 

11.08 

12 

1.46 

32 

3.88 

52 

6.30 

78 

8.85 

1     92 

11.15 

18 

1.58 

33 

4.00 

53 

6.42 

74 

8.97 

1     93 

11.27 

14 

1.70 

84 

4.12 

54 

6.65 

74i 

9.00 

94 

11.39 

15 

1.82 

35 

4.24 

55 

6.67 

75 

9.09 

;     95 

11.61 

16 

1.94 

86 

4.36 

66 

6.79 

76 

9.21 

1    96 

11.68 

m 

2.00    1 

37 

4.48 

57 

6.91 

77 

9.88 

97 

11.75 

17 

2.06 

38 

4.61 

57f 

7.00 

78 

9.45 

'    98 

11.87 

18 

2.18 

39 

4.73 

58 

7.08 

79 

1 

9.58 

1     99 
100 

12.00 
12.12 
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61S.  Transverse  Contour. — The  centre  of  all  roadways  should 
be  higher  than  the  sides.  The  object  of  this  is  to  facilitate  the  tiow 
of  tho  ruiu-wuter  Ui  the  fitters.  Where  a  good  surfaoe  is  main- 
tniiied  ix  very  moderate  amount  of  rise  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 
Earth  roads  require  the  most  and  asphalt  the  least.  The  rise  should 
bu'ur  a  i^ertuin  jiroportioii  to  the  width  of  the  carriii|L?t'way,  The 
most  suitable  proportions  for  the  different  paving  materials  is  shown 
in  the  following  table: 

TABLE  LXrV. 
Auoxrsr  of  Traxbvkrse  Rise  rbquihed  for  Ditferent  Pavements. 

Kind  of  Surface.  Prop<>niuD  of  tbe 

Carriagew&y  Width. 

A 

A 


Earth Rise  at  centre 

Grave]  


Broken  stone "  , . . . 

StODe  blocks *'  ... . 

Wood "  

Brick " 

Asplialt '•  . . . . 

619.  Form  of  Transverse  Contour.- 

the   form  should   be  convex,  hut  thev 


A 

A 

ii« 

A 

A 

-All  authorities  n^jree 
differ  in  the  amount 


I 


form  of  the  convexity.  Circular  arcs^  two  straight  lines  joined  by  « 
uirculiir  arc  aud  ellipses  all  hfivo  their  lulvocatea,  but  the  best  form 
for  streets  will  be  found  to  be  a  purabolic  curve  starting  from  the 
edge  of  the  putter  next  the  carriageivuy  or  one  foot  from  the 
curb  line.  Fig.  i>4  shows  this  form,  which  is  obtained  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  Divide  the  ortlinate  or  the  width  between  the 
edge  of  the  gutter  and  the  centre  of  the  street  into  10  equal  parts, 
and  raise  perpendiculars  the  length  of  which  will  be  determined 
by  multiplying  the  rise  at  the  center  by  the  respective  number  of 
each  perpendicultir  in  the  diagram.  The  amounts  thus  obtained 
can  be  added  to  the  rod  readings,  and  the  stakes  set  at  the  proper 
distance  across  the  street  with  their  tops  at  this  level  will  give  the 
true  curve. 

620.  For  country  roads  a  curve  of  suitable  convexity  may  be 
obtained  as  follows:  Give  J  of  the  tottd  rise  at  J  the  width  from 
the  centre  to  the  side,  and  J  of  the  total  rise  at  J  the  width  (Fig.  55), 

621.  Excessive  height  and  convexity  of  cross-section  contract 
the  width  of  the  wheelway,  by  concentrating  the  traflic  at  tho 
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centre,  that  being  the  only  part  where  a  vehicle  can  run  upright. 
The  force  required  to  haul  vehicles  over  such  cross-sections  is 
increased,  because  an  undue  proportion  of  the  load  is  thrown  upon 
two  wheels  instead  of  being  distributed  equally  over  the  four. 
The  continual  tread  of  horses'  feet  in  one  track  soon  forms  a 
depression  which  holds  water,  and  the  continuous  travel  of  vehicles 
in  one  track  soon  wears  ruts  which  retain  water,  and  the  surface  is 
not  so  dry  as  with  a  Hatted  section,  which  allows  the  traffic  to  dis- 
tribute itself  over  the  whole  width. 

622.  Sides  formed  of  straight  lines  are  also  objectionable. 
They  wear  hollow,  retain  water,  and  defeat  the  object  sought  by 
raising  the  centre. 

623.  Concave  Form. — In  Triest,  Austria,  the  early  pavements 
were  laid  concave,  i.e.,  inclining  to  the  middle,  along  which,  under 
the  surface-canals  or  sewers  extended  with  gratings  at  intervals  for 
the  admission  of  surface-drainage.  The  same  method,  but  with 
open  channels  through  the  centre,  is  practised  in  several  South 
American  towns.  Experience  has  proved  that  this  plan  is  not 
desirable  or  convenient  for  traffic. 

624.  The  required  convexity  should  be  obtained  by  rounding 
the  formation  surface,  and  not  by  diminishing  the  thickness  of  the 
covering  at  the  sides. 

625.  On  hillside  and  mountain  roads  it  is  generally  recom- 
mended that  the  surface  should  consist  of  a  single  slope  inclining 
inwards.  There  is  no  reason  for  or  advantage  gained  by  this 
method.  The  form  best  adapted  to  these  roads  is  the  same  as  for 
a  road  under  ordinary  conditions,  viz.,  that  described  in^\rt.  619. 

626.  With  a  roadway  raised  in  the  centre  and  the  rain-water 
draining  off  to  gutters  on  each  side,  the  drainage  will  be  more 
effectual  and  speedy  than  if  the  drainage  of  the  outer  half  of  the 
road  has  to  pass  over  the  inner  half.  The  inner  half  of  such  road 
is  usually  subjected  to  more  traffic  than  the  outer  half.  If  formed 
of  a  straight  incline,  this  side  will  be  worn  hollow  and  retain  water. 
The  inclined  flat  section  never  can  be  properly  repaired  to  witli- 
Btand  the  traffic.  Consequently  it  never  can  be  kept  in  good  order, 
no  matter  how  constantly  it  may  be  mended.  It  is  always  below 
par.     When  heavy  rain  falls  it  is  seriously  damaged. 
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627.  Earth-work.— The  term  "eurth-work"  is  applied  to  all  the 
operations  performed  in  tho  making  of  the  excavations  and  em- 
bankments to  prepare  them  for  receiving  the  road-covering.  In 
its  widest  sense  it  comprehends  work  in  rock  as  well  as  in  the 
looser  material  of  the  earth's  crust. 

628.  Equalising  Earth-work  is  a  term  applied  to  the  process  of 
BO  adjusting  the  t'onnution  or  sub-grade  level  of  an  inter  led  work 
that  the  earth  from  the  cuttings  shall  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
sufficient  to  make  the  embankments  and  no  more.  The  art  of 
making  this  adjustment  by  the  eye  upon  a  profile  of  the  ground 
^with  suflirient  accuracy  is  soon   acquired   by  practice.     In  most 

it  is  essential  to  economy  in  the  cost  of  the  work.  For  any  sur- 
plus of  embankment  over  cutting  must  be  made  up  by  Fjorrowing, 
and  the  earth  from  any  surplus  of  euttin;^  over  embankment  must 
be  waited,  both  of  these  operations  involve  additional  cost  for  labor 
and  land.  But  cases  sometimes  occur  in  which  it  is  more  economi- 
cal to  make  an  embankment  from  borrow-pits  close  at  hand  than 
to  bring  the  necessary  material  from  a  far-distant  cutting  on  tho 
line  of  the  works,  or  in  which  it  is  more  economical  to  waste  part 
of  the  material  from  a  cutting  than  to  send  it  to  a  far-distant 
onbankment  on  the  line  of  the  works,  and  these  points  must  be 
decided  by  the  engineer  to  the  best  of  his  judgment  in  each  par- 
licnlar  oase. 

629.  Transverse  Balancing. — When  the  road  lies  along  the  side 
of  a  hill,  so  that  it  in  partly  in  excavation  and  piirtly  in  embank- 
ment, it  is  necessary  to  eo  place  its  centre  line  that  these  two  parta 
of  cross-section  may  balance.  When  the  ground  has  a  uniform 
slope  the  desired  end  would  be  obtained  (if  the  side  slopes  were  tho 

far  excavation  and  embankment  and  if  no  shrinkage  exiBtod)^ 
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by  locating  the  centre  line  of  the  road  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Tn  other  cases,  as  when  the  side  of  the  excavation  slopes 
1  to  1  and  that  of  the  embankment  2  to  1,  a  formula  to  determine 
the  position  of  the  centre  line  may  be  readily  established. 

630.  If  earth  be  wanted  for  a  neighboring  embankment,  the 
amount  of  excavation  may  be  easily  increased  by  moving  the 
centre  of  the  road  farther  into  the  hill,  with  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  lessening  its  liability  to  slip.  The  line  may  be  thus 
changed  on  the  map  according  to  the  notes  of  the  cross-section  in 
the  level  book,  and  be  subsequently  moved  by  a  corresponding 
quantity  on  the  ground. 

631.  When  the  slope  of  the  ground  is  very  steep  the  transverse 
balance  must  be  disregarded  and  the  road  made  chiefiy  in  excava- 
tion, to  avoid  the  insecurity  of  a  high  embankment. 

632.  Borrow-pits. — When  the  excavations  on  the  line  of  the 
road  do  not  furnish  sufficient  material  for  the  embankments,  the 
deficiency  is  obtained  either  by  widening  the  excavations,  or  from 
an  excavation  termed  a  "  borrow-pit,"  made  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
embankment. 

633.  Spoil-banks. — If  the  excavations  furnish  more  material 
than  is  required  for  the  embankments,  the  excess  is  generally 
deposited  in  a  convenient  place  on  the  land  adjoining  the  excava- 
tion, in  banks  termed  "  spoil-banks." 

Both  these  cases  are  expensive  and  objectionable.  It  is  there- 
fore very  desirable  to  make  the  excavation  and  embankment 
"balance"  each  other.  If  the  calculations  show  much  disparity  in 
the  two  amounts,  the  location  of  the  lino .  should  bo  changed  in 
some  way  so  as  to  effect  the  desired  equality. 

634.  The  equalization  must,  however,  be  restrained  within 
certain  limits,  for  it  should  evidently  be  abandoned  when,  in  order 
to  form  sufficient  excavation  to  make  the  embankment,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  go  to  such  a  distance  that  the  cost  of  transport 
would  exceed  the  cost  of  borrowing  for  the  banks  and  wasting  the 
distant  excavation  in  spoil-banks. 

635.  The  comparison  of  the  price  of  transport  with  that  of 
excavation  and  land  will  therefore  determine  the  distance  within 
which  the  balancing  must  be  established. 

636.  The  form  to  be  given  to  the  borrow-pits  and  spoil-banks  will 
depend  in  a  great  degree  upon  the  locality  ;  they  should  as  far  as 
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practicable  be  located  so  that  the  cost  of  removal  of  the  earth  shall 
be  the  least  possible. 

637.  Staking  out  Borrow-pits. — Borrow-pits  should  be  staked  out 
by  the  engineer  and  their  contents  calculated,  unless  the  contractor 
is  to  be  paid  by  embankment  measurements.  A  number  of  cross- 
profiles  are  taken  of  the  original  surface,  and  (on  the  same  lines) 
on  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  after  it  is  excavated,  which  furnish  the 
depth  of  cutting  at  each  required  point.  Borrow-pits  should  be 
regularly  excavated  so  that  they  may  not  present  an  unsightly  ap- 
pearance when  abandoned. 

638.  Shrinkage. — The  equality  recommended  must  be  taken 
with  an  important  qualification,  dependent  upon  the  fact  that 
earth  transferred  from  excavation  to  embankment  shrinks,  or 
settles  so  as  to  occupy  less  space  in  the  bank  than  it  did  in  its 
natural  state. 

Eock,  on  the  contrary,  occupies  more  space  when  broken. 

639.  In  estimating  the  relative  amounts  of  excavation  and  em* 
bankment  required,  allowance  must  be  made  for  difference  in  the 
spaces  occupied  by  the  material  before  excavation  and  after  it  is 
settled  in  embankment.  The  shrinkage  of  the  different  materials 
is  about  as  follows  : 

Gravel , 8  per  cent 

Gravel  and  saud 9   " 

Clay  and  clay  earths 10   "      " 

Loam  aud  light  sandy  earths 12   "       " 

Loose  vegetable  soil 15  "      '* 

Puddled  clay 25  "      " 

Rock,  on  the  other  hand,  increases  in  value  by  being  broken  up, 
and  does  not  settle  again  into  less  than  its  original  bulk.  The  in- 
crease may  be  taken  at  fifty  per  cent. 

Thus  an  excavation  of  loam  measuring  1000  cubic  yards  will 
form  only  about  880  cubic  yards  of  embankment,  or  an  embankment 
of  1000  cubic  yards  will  require  about  1120  cubic  yards  measured 
in  excavation  to  make  it.  A  rock  excavation  measuring  1000  yards 
will  make  from  1500  to  1700  cubic  yards  of  embankment,  depend- 
ing upon  the  size  of  the  fragments. 

640.  The  lineal  settlement  of  earth  embankments  will  be 
about  in  the  ratio  given  above;  therefore  either  the  contractor 
should  be  instructed  in  setting  his  poles  to  guide  him  as  to  the 
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height  of  gvw\e  on  an  eiirth  einbunkmeut  to  add  the  required  per- 
centage to  the  Hll  Tunrked  on  the  stakes,  or  the  percentage  may  be 
included  in  the  lili  marked  on  the  stakes.  In  rock  enibankments 
this  is  not  necessary. 

641.  Failure  of  Earth-work. — The  faihire  of  earth-work  is  due 
to  tliL'  sUppiiig  or  sliding  of  its  parts  on  each  other,  and  it& 
stability  arises  from  resistance  to  the  tendency  so  to  slip. 

h)  solid  rock^  that  rcHiKtaiice  arises  from  the  elastic  stress  of  the 
niatorial,  when  subjected  to  a  shearing  force  ;  but  in  the  mass  of 
earth,  as  commonly  understood,  it  arises  partly  from  the  friction  m 
between  the  grains,  and  partly  from  their  mutual  adhesion;  which 
latter  force  is  considerable  in  some  kinds  of  earth,  auch  as  clay, 
especially  when  moist. 

But  the  adhesion  of  earth  is  gradually  destroyed  by  the  action 
of  air  and  nioisturo,  and  of  the  changes  of  the  weather,  and  esi)eci- 
ally  by  alternate  frust  and  tliaw  ;  so  that  its  friction  is  the  only 
force  whicli  can  be  relied  upon  to  produce  permaneut  stability. 

642.  Tlu^  temporary  additional  stability,  however,  which  is 
pntduced  bv  adhesion,  is  useful  in  the  execution  of  earth-work,  by 
enabling  the  igides  of  a  cutting  to  stand  for  a  time  with  u  vertical 
face  for  a  certain  depth  below  its  upper  edge.  That  depth  is 
greater,  the  greater  the  adhesion  of  the  earth  as  compared  with  its 
heaviness  ;  it  is  increased  by  a  moderate  degree  of  moisture,  but 
dimjuished  by  excessive  wetness. 

The  following  are  some  of  its  values  : 

Greatest  dentta  of 
Men.  *«n.  {ace. 

Bartlj. 

Clean  dry  sand  and  gnivel  from 0  to  1  fool. 

Moist  »iik1  tuid  ordinary  surface  mould  from 3'*  6  feet 

Clay  ((irdiiinry)  from 10  "  16    ** 

Couipaol  gravfl  from , ...10  "  l5   " 

643.  One  of  the  effects  of  the  temporary  stability  due  to  adhesion 
is  seen  in  the  figure  of  tlie  surface  left  after  a  *'  slip  "  has  taken 
place  in  earth-work.  That  riurfiice  is  not  a  uniform  slope,  inclinod 
at  the  angle  of  repose,  but  is  concave  in  its  vertical  section,  being 
vertical  at  its  upper  edge,  and  becoming  less  and  less  steep  down- 
wards. It  is  not  caiMiblu,  however,  of  preserving  that  figure  ;  for 
the  action  of  the  weather,  by  gradually  destroying  the  adhesion  of 
the  earth,  causes  the  steep  upper  part  of  the  concave  face  to  crumble 
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down,  so  that  the  whole  tends  to  assume  a  uniform  curved  slope  in 
the  end. 

644.  The  Permanent  Stability  of  earth,  which  is  due  to  friction 
alone^  is  sufficient  to  maintain  the  side  either  of  an  embankment 
or  of  a  cutting  at  a  uniform  slope,  whose  inclination  to  the  horizon 
is  the  angle  of  repose,  or  angle  whose  tangent  is  the  coefficient  of 
friction.  This  is  called  the  natural  slope  of  the  earth.  The  cus- 
tomary mode  of  describing  the  slope  of  earth-work  is  to  state  the 
ratio  of  the  horizontal  breadth  to  its  vertical  height,  which  is  the 
reciprocal  of  the  tangent  of  the  inclination. 

645.  The  angles  of  repose  for  different  earths  are  given  in 
Table  XLV.  But  for  all  practical  purposes  it  may  be  said  that 
all  earths,  sand  and  gravel,  stand  at  a  slope  of  33  degrees  41 
minutes,  or  lA  to  1.  If  the  slopes  of  an  excavation  in  sand  are  to 
be  left  unprotected  by  sodding,  they  should  be  given  a  slope  of  2J 
to  1.  The  ratio  of  slopes,  their  angles  and  length,  are  given  in 
Table  XLVI. 

TABLE  LXV. 

Natural  Slopes  of  Earths  (with  Horizontal  Line). 

Gravel  (average) 40  degrees 

Dry  sand 38 

Wet    ••    23 

Vegetable  eaith 28  " 

Comimct  earth 50  " 

Shingle 39  " 

Rubble 45 

Clay  (well  drained) 45  " 

"    (wet) 16  " 


TABLE  LXVL 
Lbnqtbb  and  Anglbs  of  Slopes. 


Slope. 

with  iferiBon 

*:1 

75"  68' 

+ 

1 

6»    36 

4 

1 

53     8 

1 

1 

46     0 

U 

1 

38   40 

I^iitrth. 
(Height  taken  as  1.00.) 


1.0307 

1.118 

1.25 

1.4142 

1.6 


Slope. 


U:l 
U:l 
2  :1 
8  :1 
4    :1 


Angle       I  Length, 

with  Horlnm  (Height  taken  a«  1.00). 


88*  41' 
29  44 
26  34 
18  26 
14  2 


1.802 
2.016 
2.286 
8.162 
4.124 
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646.  The  incliimtions  generally  giyen  in  practice  to  the  various 

materials  are  as  follows : 

Loose  earlli.  loitm  and  gmvel l^tol 

Sttnd 2    *•  1 

bofi  grctisy  clay 8    "  1 

nock(&ouud) Oi '•  1 

647.  Effect  of  Moisture.— The  presence  of  moisture  in  earth  to 

an  extent  jiiFl  sufficient  to  exjiel  the  air  from  its  crevices  seems  to 
incri'ase  its  eoeliicient  of  friction  "'slightly;  but  any  additioual 
moisture  acta  like  a  lubricant  in  diminishing  friction,  and  tends 
to  reduce  tho  furtli  to  u  Heini-fluid  condition,  or  to  the  stale  of 
mud.  In  ihis  state,  although  it  hi\&  some  cohesion,  or  visciditVi 
which  resists  rapid  allcniticm  of  form,  it  has  no  frictional  stability; 
mid  its  ooctticicnt  of  friction  and  angle  of  repose,  are  each  of 
them  null, 

llfuce  it  isobviuuB  thiit  tlic  frictii>nal  stHhility  of  earth  depends 
to  !i  great  extent  on  the  case  witli  which  the  wdtor  that  it  occasion- 
ally absorbs  can  be  drained  way.  The  safest  materials  for  earth- 
work are  fra^rQieuts  of  rock,  sliiiigles,  gravel,  and  clean  snnd;  for 
these  materials  allow  water  to  puss  through  without  retaining  more 
of  it  than  is  beneficial.  The  cleanest  sand,  however,  may  be  made 
completely  uiistuhle  and  reduced  tu  the  state  of  *^  quick  sand  "if 
it  is  contained  in  a  biu^iti  of  water-holding  materials  so  that  water 
mixed  amongst  its  particles  cannot  be  drained  oflf. 

The  property  of  retaining  water  and  forming  a  puste  with  it 
belongs  specially  to  clay*  and  to  earths  of  which  clay  is  an  ingre- 
dient.   Such  earths,  how  hard  and  firm  soever  they  may  be  when 
first  excavated,  are  gradually  softener!,  and  have  both  their  fric-      " 
tional  stability  and  their  adhesion  diminished  by  exposure  to  (ho^^ 
air.      In  this  respect  mixtures  of  sand  and   clay  are  the  worst 
fur  the  sand  favors  the  access  of  water,  and  the  clay  prevents  i 
escape. 

The  properties  of  earth  with  respect  to  adhesion  and  friclic^H 
are  so  variable  that  the  engineer  should  never  trnet  to  tables  «r  xo 
information  obtained  from  books  to  guide  him  in  designing  oar^V 
works,  when  he  luis  it  in  his  power  to  obtain  the  necessary  cls*t* 
either  by  observation  of  existing  earth-works  in  the  same  stra' 
or  by  exiMirimeut. 
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648.  Inclination  of  Side  Slopes. — Thei)roper  inclination  for  the 
aide  slopes  of  cuttings  itnd  embankmonts  dept-uda  on  tho  nature  of 
the  soil  and  the  action  of  the  iitmosphere  and  of  internal  moiatnre 
upon  it. 

"  In  common  soils,  ae  ordinary  garden  earth  formed  of  a  mixture 
nf  clay  and  sand,  oonipact  clay,  ami  compact  stony  soils,  although 
the  side  slopetf  would  withstand  very  well  the  elTeuU  uf  the  weather 
vith  a  steeper  inclination,  it  is  best  to  give  chom  two  base  to  one 
perpendicnhir,  as  the  surface  of  the  roadway  will,  by  this  arrange- 
menti  be  well  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  aim  and  air,  wliieh  will 
cause  rapid  evaporation  of  the  moisture  of  the  surface.  Pure  sand 
and  gravel  may  re*juire  a  greater  slope  according  to  circumstances. 
In  all  cases  where  the  depth  of  the  excavation  is  great  the  base  of 
the  jilope  should  be  increased. 

'*  In  excavations  through  solid  rock,  which  does  not  disintc^ate 
on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  the  side  might  bo  j)orpendiei]lar; 
but  as  this  would  exclude  in  a  great  degree  the  action  of  the  snn 
and  air,  which  is  essential  to  keeping  the  road-surface  dry  and  in 
good  order,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  side  slopes  with  jtn  inclina- 

Etion  varying  from  one  baao  to  one  porpcmlicnlar,  to  one  base  to 
two  perpendicular,  or  even  greater,  according  to  the  locality;  the 
inclination  of  the  slopes  on  the  south  side  in  northern  latitudes 
being  the  greater,  to  expose  better  the  road-surface  to  the  sun-rays. 
"  The  slaty  rocks  generally  decompose  rapidly  on  the  surface 
when  exposed  to  moisture  and  the  action  of  frost.  The  side 
elopes  in  rocks  of  this  character  may  be  cut  into  steps  and  then  be 
covered  by  a  layer  of  vegetable  mould  sown  in  grass-seed,  or  else 
the  eartii  may  be  sodded  in  the  usual  way." 

649.  Form  of  Side  Slopes.— The  natural,  strongest,  and  nltimate 
form  of  earth  slopes  is  a  concave  curve,  in  which  thetluttesi  portion 
is  at  the  bottom.  This  form  is  very  rarely  given  to  the  slope*  in 
constructing  them;  in  fact,  the  reverse  is  often  the  case,  the  slopes 
heing  made  convex,  thus  saving  excavation  for  the  contractor  and 
Jnviting  slips. 

In  cuttings  exceeding  10  feet  in  depth  the  forming  of  concave 
^^opes  will  materially  aid  in  jireventing  slips,  and  in  any  case  they 
^U  reduce  the  amount  of  material  which  will  eventually  have  to 
^^  removed  when  cleaning  up.  Straight  or  convex  slopes  will  con- 
^*t»xie  to  slip  until  the  natural  form  is  attained. 
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A  revetment  or  retaining  wall  at  the  base  of  a  slope  will  save 
excavation. 

In  excavations  of  considerable  depth,  and  particularly  in  soils 
liable  to  slips,  the  slope  may  be  formed  in  terraces,  the  horizontal 
offsets  or  benches  being  made  a  few  feet  in  width  with  a  ditch  on 
the  inner  side  to  receive  the  surface-water  from  the  portion  of  the 
side  slope  above  them.  These  benches  catch  and  retain  earth  that 
may  fall  from  the  slopes  above  them.    (See  Fig.  56.) 


Fig.  56.    HILLSIDE  ROADS. 

650.  Covering  of  Slopes. — It  is  not  usual  to  employ  any  artificial 
means  to  protect  the  surface  of  the  side  slopes  from  the  action  of 
the  weather;  but  it  is  a  precaution  which  in  the  end  will  save  much 
labor  and  expense  in  keeping  the  roadways  in  good  order.  The 
simplest  means  which  can  be  used  for  this  purpose  consists  in  cov- 
ering the  slopes  with  good  sods,  or  else  with  a  layer  of  vegetable 
mould  about  four  inches  thick,  carefully  laid  and  sown  with  grass- 
seed.  These  means  are  amply  sufficient  to  protect  the  side  slopes 
from  injury  when  they  are  not  exposed  to  any  other  causes  of 
deterioration  than  the  wash  of  the  rain  and  the  action  of  frost  on 
the  ordinary  moisture  retained  by  the  soil. 

A  covering  of  brushwood  or  a  thatch  of  straw  may  also  be  used 
with  good  effect;  but  from  their  perishable  nature  they  will  require 
frequent  renewal  and  repairs. 

"  Where  stone  is  abundant  a  small  wall  of  dry  stone  may  be 
constructed  at  the  foot  of  the  slopes  to  prevent  any  wash  from  them 
being  carried  into  the  ditches." 

651.  Slips. — "  The  stratified  soils  and  rocks  in  which  the  strata 
have  a  dip  or  inclination  to  the  horizon  are  liable  to  slips,  or  to 
give  way  by  one  stratum  becoming  detached  and  sliding  on  another. 
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which  is  caused  either  from  the  action  of  frost  or  from  the  pres- 
Eure  of  wiiter  which  inainuatea  itself  between  the  strata.  The 
worst  soils  of  this  character  are  those  formed  of  alleniate  strata  of 
clay  and  sand,  particukriy  if  the  chiy  is  of  a  nature  to  become 
senii-fliiid  when  mixed  with  water.  The  best  preventives  that 
pun  be  resorted  to  in  those  cases  are  to  adopt  a  system  of  thorough 
draiua^^e,  to  prevent  the  surface-water  of  the  ground  from  running 
down  the  side  slopes,  and  to  cut  off  all  sprinp^  which  run  towards 
the  roadway  from  the  side  slojies.  The  surface-water  may  be  cut 
off  by  means  of  a  single  ditch,  termed  a  catch-water  ditch,  exca- 
ratcd  a  few  feet  back  from  the  crost  of  the  slope,  so  that  it  inter- 
cepts the  water  before  it  roHches  the  slope  of  the  excavation,  and 
convey  it  off  to  the  most  convenient  natural  water-courses.  Usu- 
ally this  ditch  will  be  required  only  on  the  up-hiil  side  of  the  road; 
for  in  almost  every  case  it  will  Ik?  found  that  the  side  slope  on  the 
down-hill  side  is,  comparatively  speaking,  but  slightly  affected  by 
the  surface-water. 

'*  Where  slips  occur  from  the  action  of  springs,  it  frequently 
becomes  a  very  difficult  task  to  secure  the  side  slopes.  If  the 
sources  fjan  be  eatily  reached  by  excavating  into  the  side  slopes, 
drains  formed  of  layers  of  fascines  or  brushwood  may  be  placed  te 
give  au  outlet  to  the  water  and  prevent  its  action  u]>on  the  side 
alojieB.  The  fascines  may  be  covered  on  toj)  with  good  sods  laid 
with  the  grass  side  beneath,  and  the  excavation  made  to  place  the 
drain  filled  in  with  good  earth  well  rammed.  Drains  formed 
of  broken  stone  or  cobbles  covered  in  like  manner  on  top  with  a 
layer  of  sod  to  prevent  the  drain  from  beroming  choked  with  earth 
may  be  used  under  the  same  circumstances  as  fascine  drains. 
Where  the  sources  are  not  isolated  and  the  whole  mass  of  the  soil 
forming  the  side  sloiws  appeurii  saturated,  the  ilruiTiage  may  lie 
effected  by  excavating  trenches  a  few  feet  wide  at  short  intervals 
to  the  depth  of  some  feet  into  the  side  slopes,  and  filling  them  with 
boulders  or  broken  sLonOj  or  else  a  general  drain  of  stone  may  be 
miKle  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  side  sloj)e  by  excavating 
into  it.  When  this  is  deemed  necessary  it  will  be  well  to  arrange 
the  drain  like  an  inclined  retaining-wall  with  buttresses  at  inter- 
val* projecting  into  the  earth  farther  than  the  general  mass  of  the 
drain.  The  front  face  of  the  drain  should,  in  this  case,  also  be 
Covered  with  tt  layer  of  sods  with  the  grass  side  next  to  the  stones 
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forming  the  drain,  and  upon  this  a  layer  of  good  earth  should  be 
compactly  laid  to  form  the  face  of  the  side  slopes.  The  drain  need 
only  be  carried  high  enough  above  the  toe  of  the  side  slope  to  tap 
all  the  sources,  and  it  should  be  sunk  sufl&ciently  below  the  roadway 
to  give  it  a  secure  footing." 

"The  drainage  has  been  effected,  in  some  cases,  by  sinking 
wells  or  shafts  at  some  distance  behind  the  side  slopes,  from  the 
top  surface  to  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  excavation  and  lead- 
ing the  water  which  collects  in  them  by  pipes  into  the  drains  at 
the  foot  of  the  side  slopes.  In  others  a  narrow  trench  has  been 
excavated,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  road,  from  the  top  surface  to 
a  sufficient  depth  to  tap  all  the  sources  which  flow  towards  the 
side  slope,  and  a  drain  formed  either  by  filling  the  trench  wholly 
with  stone  or  else  by  arranging  an  open  conduit  at  the  bottom  to 
receive  the  water  collected,  over  which  a  layer  of  brushwood  is 
laid,  the  remainder  of  the  trench  being  filled  with  stone." 

652.  Embankments. — The  best  materials  for  embankments  are 
those  whose  frictional  stability  is  the  greatest  and  the  most  perma- 
nent, such  as  fragments  oi  rock,  shingle,  gravel,  and  clean  sand. 
Clay  forms  safe  embankments,  provided  it  is  dry,  or  nearly  dry, 
when  laid  down.  Wet  clay,  vegetable  mould,  and  mud  are  unfit  for 
use  in  embankments;  so  also  is  peat,  except  when  dry. 

653.  An  embankment  may  be  made  in  three  ways:  (1)  In  one 
layer.     (2)  In  two  or  more  thick  layers.     (3)  In  thin  layers. 

(1)  In  One  Layer, — This   being  the   cheapest   and   quickest 


Fig.  57. 

method  consistent  with  stability,  is  that  followed  in  all  earth-works  in 
which  there  is  no  special  reason  requiring  it  to  be  performed  by  the 
other  methods.    In  Fig.  57  BAG  represents  the  natural  surface  of 
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the  gruLiud;  DAy  p:irt  of  the  baso  of  a  cutting;  AEC,  an  embank- 
ment the  constniction  of  ■which  is  carried  fornrard  in  the  direction 
AE  of  its  full  width  and  height  (including  a  Huflicient  ullowanco 
for  Bettlement),  by  running  dump-carta  on  temporary  Iracka  from 
the  cutting  along  the  top  of  the  embankment,  and  tipping  them 
at  -A^Bo  that  the  earth  ruun  down  and  apreails  itself  over  tlie  sloping 
end  EC  oi  the  bank,  wliich  is  culled  the  "lip."  Embankments 
formed  in  this  manner  are  deficient  in  compuctneee^  for  the  par- 
ticles of  earth  which  are  emj>tiod  from  tlic  top  of  the  bank  will 
temporarily  stop  in  their  descent  at  the  point  of  the  slope  at  which 
the  friction  becomes  sufficient  to  balance  their  gravity;  and  when 
more  earth  comes  upon  them,  they  will  give  way  and  slide  lower 
down,  causing  tiie  portions  above  them  to  slip  and  crack,  and  thus 
delay  for  a  long  time  the  complete  consolidation. 

Tipping  or  dumping  the  earth  over  the  sides  of  banks  made  in 
the  above  manner  should  not  be  allowed,  for  the  earth  so  dumped 
is  liable  afterwards  to  slip  off. 

The  solidity  of  eml>ankmeuts  formed  in  the  above  manner  may 
bo  increased  by  filling  from  the  sides  towards  the  centre  in  order 
that  tlip  earth  may  arrange  itself  in  layers  with  a  dip  from  the  sides 
inwards. 


k  •    •   » 
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Fig.  58.    CROSS-SECTION  OF  EARTH  EMBANKMENT, 
SHOWING  METHOD  OF  PLACING  THE  LAYERS. 


Ab  the  rapidity  with  which  a  bank  can  be  made  by  this  method 
is  dependent  npon  the  number  of  tipping  or  dumping  points,  it  is 
usual  to  form  the  Imnk  wider  at  top  and  narrower  at  the  bottom 
than  it  is  finally  to  be,  maintaining  of  course  the  refjuiaite  area  ot 
cross-section;  the  excess  at  the  top  (the  angles  AB,  Fig.  59)  be- 
ing subsequently  moved  down  to  the  bottom,  thus  securing  the 
rvj  jiiired  width  of  base  and  inclination  of  side  slopes. 

It  is  mist;vk6u  economy  to  first  form  embankments  narrow  and 
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afterwards  wideu  tliem  by  latenil  additiouB,  for  the  new  material, 
•will  nover  unite  perfectly  with  the  old, 

(2)  /»  Thick  Lrtift'r.i, — This  process  has  been  used  in  some  em- 
bankments of  great  height,  it  consists  in  completing  the  uou- 
Btructiou  of  the  embankment  up  to  a  certain  height  by  the  process 
of  GTid-duiiipiiiii:  jilreatly  described;  leaving  that  layer  for  a  time 
to  settle,  and  then  ninkinj:  a  sef-mid  layer  in  the  same  way,  and  so 


Fig.  59. 

on.  It  inrolvep  much  additional  time  and  lalx)r,  and  is  seldom^ 
employed.  It  is,  however,  useful  in  making  embankments  of  hard 
clay  or  shale,  which,  when  first  dumped,  consists  of  angular  lumps 
that  lie  with  vacant  spaces  between  them  and  do  not  form  a  com- 
pact mass  until  i)artially  softened  and  broken  down  by  the  action 
of  air  and  moisture. 

(3)  //*  llti/i  Lftf/fifs. — This  process  consists  in  spreading  the 
earth  in  horizontal  layers  of  from  U  to  18  inches  deep,  and  rolling 
or  ramming  each  layer  so  as  to  make  it  compact  and  firm  before 
laying  down  the  next  layer.  Beirig  a  tedious  and  costly  process, 
it  is  used  in  special  cases  only,  of  which  Lhe  jiriuoipal  are  the  filling 
in  behind  retainiuL^  vviiUs,  iieliintl  wings  and  abutmente  of  bridges 
and  onlverts,  and  over  iheir  firohcs. 

654.  Side  Slopes  of  Embankments. — In  forming   the  embank-* 
nients  the  nide  .sloi>es  should   be   made  with  a  greater  inclination 
than  that  which  the  eartli  natnrally  jissumes,  for  the  purpose  o£i 
giving  them  greater  durability,  and  to  prevent  the  width  of  thej 
top  surface  along  which  the  roadway  is  made  from  diminishing  by 
ever)*  r.hange  in  the  side  slopes,  as  it  would  wore   they  made  T^dth 
the   natural  slope.     To  protect  the  side   slopes    more   effectaally 
they  should  be  sodded,  or  sown  in  grass-seed,  and  the  surface  water 
of  the  top  sliould  not  be  allowed  to  run  down   them,  as  it  would 
soon  wfmh   thcin  into  gulleys  and  destroy  the  embankraeut. 
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localities  where  stone  is  plentiful  a  sustaining  wall  of  dry  stone 
niay  be  advantageously  substituted  for  the  side  slopes. 

The  toe  or  foot  of  cmlmnknients  has  a  tendency  to  spread;  this 
may  l>e  resisted  by  excavating  a  siuall  trench  along  the  toe,  or  by 
buttressing  with  a  low  stone  wall. 

655.  Drainage  of  Embankments. — The  only  drains  required  for 
euibuukiuents  over  good  ground  are  the  ordinary  side  ditcher,  with 
oocotiional  culverts  to  convey  the  water  from  them  into  the  natural 
water-courses.  When  springs  are  crossed,  stone  drains  or  culverts 
may  be  built  to  carry  the  water  clear  of  the  enibunkuient. 

656.  Embankments  over  Plains. — When  a  roadway  is  carried 
across  au  eitensive  plain,  it  is  tdinost  always  necessary,  in  order  to 
keep  its  surface  dry,  that  it  sltould  be  raised  above  the  general 
level  of  the  ground;  and  where  inundations  occur,  the  requisite 
height  may  be  considerable.     In  Fig.  (>0,  A  represents  a  cross-sec- 

Fig.  60.    SECTION  OF  EMBANKMENTS  OVER  PLAINS. 

tion  of  an  embankment  for  this  purpose,  the  materials  for  which 
are  obtained  by  digging  a  ]>air  of  trendies  alongside  of  it.  These 
trenches,  by  collecting  surface-water  and  discharging  it  into  the 
nearest  river  or  other  main  drainage  channel,  tend  to  shorten  the 
iluration  of  floods  in  the  nei;:''hlHirhood  of  the  line. 

657.  Embankments  across  Marshes.— When  the  ground  is  so 
»oft  that  an  embankment  made  in  the  ordinary  way  would  sink  in 
it,  different  expedients  are  to  be  employed  according  to  the  kind 
and  degree  of  ditliculty  to  be  overcome.  The  following  list  of 
expedients  is  arranged  iu  the  order  nf  an  increasing  scale  of  dif- 
ficulty: 

(1)  By  digging  side  drains  parallel  to  the  site  of  the  intended 
embankment,  the  firmness  of  the  nntund  ground  may  be  increased. 

('i)  If  the  material  of  the  natural  ground  lias  a  definite  angle 
of  repose,  though  niuch  flatter  than  that  of  the  material  of  the 
embankment,  the  slopes  of  the  ombankment  may  he  formed  to  the 
same  angle,  thus  giving  it  a  broader  foundation  than  it  would  have 
with  its  own  natural  slope. 
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(3)  A  foutulHtioii  may  be  made  for  the  embankment  by  digging 
a  trench  and  filling  it  with  a  stable  material, 

(4)  The  ground  may  be  compressed  and  consolidated  by  driving 
Bhort  piles. 

(5)  The  embankment  may  be  made  of  materials  light  enongh 
to  form  a  sort  of  raft,  floating  on  the  soft  ground,  such  as  hurdles, 
fa&c'ines,  timber  jilatforms,  or  dry  peat.  Dry  peat  was  the  material 
used  by  George  Stephenson  to  carry  the  Liverpool  and  Manchealer 
Hallway  acrose  Chat  Moss.  Its  heaviuesei,  when  well  dried  in  the 
air,  is  about  30  pounds  per  cubic  foot;  and  when  saturated  with 
water,  G3  pounds.  On  the  dry-peat  embankment  was  placed  a 
platform  of  tvvf>  Inyers  of  hunlles  to  carry  the  ballast. 

^G)  Should  all  uther  expedients  fail,  a  marsh  or  bog  may  still 
be  crossed  by  throwing  iu  stones  or  gravel  and  sand,  until  an 
embankment  is  formed  resting  on  the  hard  stratum  below,  and 
with  its  top  rising  to  the  required  level.  It  is  found  that  the 
material  of  the  cmbunkuicut  assiuues  the  same  natural  slope  that 
it  would  do  in  the  air. 

Mr.  George  W.  Wuite,  C.E.,  gives  the  following  description  of  a 
road  couHtrueted  Ly  him  iu  1808  iu  the  village  of  Hyde  Park  (now 
iu  the  city  of  Chicago): 

*'  The  line  crossed  a  marsh  about  one  mile  wide  which  extended 
from  about  two  miles  west,  easterly  to  Lake  Michigan,  and  south- 
easterly to  Calumet  River,  a  distance  of  two  miles,  and  was  at  that 
time  all  covered  with  water  from  a  few  inches  to  two  feet  deep. 
Wild  rice  grow  nil  over  that  portion  of  the  marsh,  about  8  feet 
high,  and  the  stalks  were  from  i  to  4  inch  in  diameter  at  the 
bottoni.  Through  the  central  portion  of  the  marsh  was  an  open 
water-way  about  10  feet  wide  in  the  channel  proper,  with  no  per- 
ceptible current,  which  widened  out  into  small  lakes  every  few 
hundred  feet. 

*'  The  channel  and  Inkes  ]iad  from  3  to  4  feet  of  water  and  about 
the  same  depth  of  black  shisli  (u*  decayed  vegetable  matter. 

"  Soundings  showed  the  turf  to  be  about  1  foot  thick,  with  fronj 
2  to  6  feet  of  soft  black  vegetable  mould  underneath,  then  a  hard 
bottom  of  blue  clay, 

"  The  method  of  construction  was  as  follows:  Beginning  at  the 
dry  ground  on  the  south  end,  an  18-foot  inch  board,  1  foot  wide, 
was  jjlaced  lengthwise  ou  the  outside^  9  feet  from  the  centre,  then 
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lie  ceutre,  G  feet  in  advance  of  the  first,  and  then  one  on 
the  opposite  side.  6  feet  in  advunce  of  the  middle  one.  Then  the 
three  pieces  laid  lengthwise  were  covered  with  18-foot  sound  honrds 
1  inch  thick,  laid  crosswise  and  niiiled  as  fafit  as  laid  to  keep  them 
in  their  places.  On  these  were  placed  three  more,  lengthwise  as  at 
first,  one  in  the  centre  and  one  on  each  side,  and  these  were  nailed 
through  into  the  under  ones.  Next  all  the  wild  rice  for  a  space  of 
lat  75  feet  on  each  side  was  cnt  down  and  pitched  with  forks 
ito  the  floating  plntform  or  roadbed.  It  made  a  compact  cover- 
ing abont  2  feet  thick.  At  the  end  of  the  first  500  fei't  a  turn- 
around for  teams  ou  one  side  was  made  of  boards  doubled,  3G  feet 
square,  thoroughly  nfiiled. 

"  Then  the  whole  oOO  feet  of  roadbed  was  covered  16  feet  wide 
with  about   15  inches  thick  of  stuue,  and   uu  this  was  placed  3 

i inches  of  crushed  stone. 
I  "After  finishin^^  rhe  firf^t  ">rin  feet  the  tnm-around  was  removed 
to  the  end  of  the  second  500  feet,  and  bo  oh  to  completion.  Near 
the  middle  of  the  marsh  was  a  lake  which  the  line  crossed,  some 
SOO  feet  wide.  This  was  covej"ed  with  a  bent  bridge  50  feet  loT»g, 
and  the  balance  with  floats,  the  same  as  the  iriarsh  but  wider.  The 
bridge  was  placed  on  the  pond-lily  roots  that  everywhere  abounded 
in  the  bottom  of  all  these  small  lakes,  and  left  about  2  feet  higher 
than  needed  to  allow  for  settling,  but  it  has  not  yet  settled  more 
.than  some  fi  inchesj  although  a  ptde  can  be  run  down  between  the 
stwork  of  roots  and  into  the  slush  underneath  about  3  feet  below 
"the  b<»ttom  of  the  sills  before  the  hard  bottom  is  reached, 

"The  road  Bcttled  on  an  average  about  2  feet,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  or  three  short  distances  where  it  settled  3  feet,  but  it 
did  not  break  through  the  turf  in  any  place.  At, a  high  stage  of 
water  some  places  for  a  few  feet  in  length  would  be  1  foot  under 
water, 

"The  road  has  stood  over  23  years  and  has  been  considerably 
travelled,  and  is  in  good  condition  at  the  present  time  (1892).     It 

Ibas  ha<l  but  very  little  top-dressing  during  the  whole  time.  Sino»> 
^e  road  was  constructed  t}je  marsh  has  nearly  ail  been  drained 
pid  has  mostly  become  solid,  and  the  land  in  it,  which  at  that  time 
irae  not  worth  ^'35.00  per  acre,  has  just  been  sold  for  $3500.00  per 
lore." 

658.  Embankments  across  Bogs. — Undrained   moss  consists  of 
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aboat  90  per  wnt  of  water  and  10  per  cent  of  vegetable  matter,  and 
neequently  while  in  that  condition  it  is  quite  incapable  of  sus- 
taining H  roadway;  but  in  most  cases  the  surface  of  the  underlying 
solid  ground  is  above  the  level  of  the  waterways  of  the  district, 
and  by  gradual  drainage  tlie  fluid  moss  may  be  condenfied  into  & 
ore  or  leas  solid  peat.    The  drainage  should  not  be  effected  at  too 
pid  a  rate,  as  there  is  a  liability  of  the  escaping  water  carrying  ofl 
with  it  the  particles  of  vegetable  matter,  causing  the  sides  of  the 

•  ditches  to  collapse,  and  producing  fissures  on  the  surface  of  the 
moss  which,  heconiing  filled  with  water  or  ice,  extend  more  and 
more 

The  drainage  of  the  strip  of  moss  along  the  site  of  the  intended 

roadway  should  be  effected  by  side  drains,  carried  gradually  dowii 

aT»d  into  the  solid  underlying  ground.    And  if  thia  can  be  done,  it 

^  is  probable  that  the  moss  by  conversion  into  peat  wiD  be  reduced 

Bl>y  about  one  third  of  its  total  thickness.    The  sidea  of  the  drains, 

B  instead  of  being  sloped,  should  be  cut  in  a  series  of  8toi>8  or  benches, 

H«ach  of  about  throe  feet  deep  und  three  feet  l»road,  down  to  the  re- 

Bquiflite  level,  bo  as  to  expose  as  large  a  surface  us  possible  to  the 

influence  of  wind  and  sun,  and  thereby  produce  a  comparatively 

hard  skiu  of  peat,  and  consequently  lessen  the  destructive  action 

of  froBt. 

The  side  ditches  should  l>o  cut  piirallel  to  the  aris  of  the  road- 
way and  at  a  distance  from  the  centre  line  on  each  side  of  30  or 
more  feet,  depending  upon  the  width  of  the  berm  intended  to  be 
left  iKJtween  th  eedgo  of  the-roadway  and  the  side  ditch.  The  berm 
ahoijld  not  he  less  than  sii  feet.  Transverse  drains  should  be  cut 
at  right  angles  to  the  side  drains,  and  at  distances  apart  not  exceed- 
iTig  3U  feel.  T}ieBc  trai»sverse  drains,  should  extend  across  and 
beyond  the  side  dmina  from  50  to  100  feet.  The  material  exca- 
vated from  these  drains  should  not  bedepf>sited  near  their  <i]i,'es,or 
slips  will  probably  occur:  it  may  bo  spread  on  the  r*>aiiway  site. 
After  the  draining  is  completed,  the  roadway  may  bo  formed  of 
sand  and  surfaced  with  bniken  sir.ne. 

65S.  EmbankmenU  on  Hillsides.— When  the  axis  of  the  road- 
way is  lai<i  out  on  the  side  slope  of  a  hill,  and  the  road  is  formed 
portly  by  excavating  and  partly  by  embauking,  the  i^sual  and  most 
simple  method  is  to  extend  out  the  embankment  gradually  along 
the  whole  line  of  the  excavation.    This  method  is  insecure;  ths 
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ezcarated  material  if  simply  deposited  on  the  natural  slope  is  liable 
to  slip,  and  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  give  it  a  secure  hold,  par- 
ticularly at  the  toe  of  the  slope.    The  natural  surface  of  the  slope 


Fig.   61.    SHOWING 


METHOD  OF  CONSTRUCTION    ON 
HILLSIDES. 


should  be  cut  into  steps  as  shown  in  Figs.  61,  62.  The  dotted 
line  AB  represents  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  CEB  the 
excavation,  and  ADC  the  embankment,  resting  on  steps  which 
have  been  cut  between  A  and  C,  The  best  position  for  these  steps 
is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  greatest  pressure.    If  AD  is  inclined 


Fig.  62.     SHOWING   METHOD  OF  CONSTRUCTION    ON 

HILLSIDES. 

at  the  angle  of  repose  of  the  material,  the  steps  near  A  should  be 
inclined  in  the  opposite  direction  to  AD,  and  at  an  angle  of  nearly 
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90  degrees  thereto,  while  the  steps  near  C  may  be  level.  If  stone  is 
abundant,  the  toe  of  the  slojie  may  be  further  secured  by  a  dry  wall 
of  sfcnne, 

<>ii  side  hills  of  great  inclination  the  above  method  of  construc- 
tion will  not  be  suiliciently  secure;  retaining- walls  of  stone  must 
l»e  suhfititnted  for  tlie  side  slopes  of  both  the  exc4ivation9  and  em- 
bankments. Tlieso  walls  may  be  made  of  stone  laid  dry,  when 
stone  can  bo  procured  iu  I  locks  of  sufficient  size  to  render  this 
kind  of  constnictioii  nf  eiifficient  stability  to  resist  the  pressure  of 
the  earth.  Hut  when  the  blocks  of  stone  do  not  offer  this  security, 
they  must  be  laid  in  mortar.  The  wjill  which  forms  the  slope  of 
the  excavation  should  \\i\  carried  up  jxj^  higb  aa  the  natural  surface 
of  the  ground.  Unless  the  material  is  such  that  the  slope  may  be 
siifcly  formed  into  steps  or  benches  as  siiown  in  Figs.  01  and  G3,  the 
wall  that  sustains  the  embankment  should  be  built  up  to  the  surface 
of  the  roadway,  and  a  parapet  wall  or  fence  raised  upon  it,  to  pro- 
tect pedetttrians  against  accident.     (See  Figs.  56  and  (53.) 

660.    Roadways  on    Rock-slopes. — On    rock-slopes   when    the 
inclination  of  the  natural  surface  is  not  greater  than  one  perpen 
dicular  to  tw(^  base,  the  rrtad  may  bo  constructed  partly  in  excava- 
tion and  partly  in  emhankment  iu  the  usual  manner  or,  as  fihown 
in  Figs.  63,  64,  65,  by  cutting  the  face  of  the  slope  into  horizontal 
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steps  with  vertical  faces,  and  building  up  the  embankment  in  the 
form  of  a  solid  stone  wall  in  iiorizontal  courses,  either  dry  or  laid 
in  mortar.   Care  is  required  in  proportionin  g  the  steps,  as  all  attempt* 
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to  hs^en  the  quantity  of  excavation  by  increasing  the  number  and 
diminishing  thu  width  of  the  stepa  require  ailditiouiU  precautions 
a^net  settlement  in  the  built-up  portion  of  tbe  roadway. 


F=^IG.  64.     SHOWING    METHOD   OF  CONSTRUCTION    ON 

HILLSIDES. 
When  the  rock-slope  hi\s  a  ^eater  inclination  than  1 :  2  the 
"^rhole  of  the  roadway  should  be  in  excavation. 

In  tfnnie  localities  roadn  have  beeti  constructed  along  the  face  of 
xi«arly  jierpendicnlar  cliffs  nn  timber  frameworks  consisting  of  hori- 
zontal beams,  lirmly  fixed  at  one  end  by  being  let  into  holes  drilled 
iia  the  rook,  the  other  eudbein^isnpported  by  an  inclined  strut  which 
^*3atri  against  tht^  rock  iu  a  shoulder  cut  to  receive  it.  Tliere  iiro 
^Iso  examplea  of  Bimilar  platforms  suspended  instead  of  being  sup- 
I>orted. 

661.  The  vertical  faces  of  rock-cliffs  preaont  the  most  formida- 
l*Ie  obstacles  to  the  formation  of  roads.  When  the  rock  is  suffi- 
<^iently  hard  and  not  liable  to  early  disintegi'ation  a  half-tunnel  like 
^^^ Et\  Fig.  OG,  nuiy  be  formed  by  blasting;  hut  if  it  be  too  soft  and 
gotten  to  admit  of  this  being  done,  the  best  plan,  jf  the  cliff  be  of 
ny  great  height  BE  above  the  formation  level,  is  to  blow  out  the 
"^vliole  piece  QEF  by  a  large  mine  at  E,  Mining  should  not,  as  a 
**t:»Ie,  be  employed  wliere  there  is  a  chaiice  of  the  strata  being  bl  jwn 
*^Mt  downwards  accordii»g  to  the  dip,  for  a  piece  may  be  blown  out, 
*il<o  the  shaded  portion  Fig.  GT,  when  much  time  and  expense  are 
^»ltailed  iu  rectifying  the  level. 

The  general  mode  of  attacking  a  vertical  cliff  and  of  forming  a 
^alf-tuunel  is  shown  in  Fig.  08.  The  large  blasts,  «,  a,  a,  a,  driven 
S  feet  in  depth,  at  an  angle  of  4:')  degrees,  are  T  feet  3  inches  apart 
^oriBontally  and  \,  feet  vertically.    The  small  holes,  h,  6,  etc.,  3  feet 
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apart  and  3  feet  deep,  which  are  not  fired,  serve  to  determine  and 
facilitate  rupture  at  the  proper  level.  These  blasts,  when  fired, 
generally  blow  out  or  loosen  a  piece  like  ABCD.  The  remaining 
space,  BEFj  is  blown  out  in  the  same  manner. 

662.  Bock  Excavation. — Excavation  in  hard  rock  is  usually  per. 
formed  by  means  of  some  explosive  material  inserted  in  a  hole 
bored  in  the  rock,  and  when  ignited  it  loosens  the  mass  and  permits 
of  its  being  broken  up  into  pieces  of  the  required  size. 

The  diameter  and  depth  of  the  hole  vary  with  the  quantity  of 
rock  to  be  loosened  at  each  blast,  and  also  with  the  strength  of  the 
explosive  used. 

The  quantity  of  rock  loosened,  other  conditions  being  the  same, 
is  roughly  proportional  to  the  cube  of  the  "  line  of  least  resistance," 
which  is  generally  the  shortest  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
charge  to  the  surface  of  the  rock. 

If  J?  =  the  quantity  of  the  explosive  in  pounds,  and 
L  =  the  line  of  least  resistance  in  feet,  then 

E=  CU\ 

C  =  .033  blasting  powder; 

=  .005       «       cotton; 

=  ,003  nitroglycerine  ir  dynamite. 

Ordinary  blasting  powder,  1  pound  of  which  occupies  about  30 
cubic  inches,  is  ignited  by  means  of  a  fuse,  which  burns  at  the  rate 
of  about  3  feet  per  minute,  varying  slightly  with  each  coil. 

In  estimating  it  is  usual  to  allow  }  of  a  pound  of  powder  to  each 
cubic  yard  of  solid  rock.  The  actual  quantity  required  will  vary 
with  the  nature  of  the  rock  and  its  degree  of  compactness  or  loose- 
ness, the  latter  requiring  most  powder. 

Dynamite  and  nitroglycerine  should  be  fired  by  percussion. 
Detonating  tubes  or  caps  are  made  for  the  purpose,  which  explode 
on  being  ignited  either  by  an  ordinary  fuze  or  by  a  galvanic  battery. 

663.  Blasting. 

11 L  —  least  line  of  resistance  in  feet; 

X=  number  of  ounces  of  powder  required  to  blast  any  rock 

when  Z  =  3  feet ; 
P  =  quantity  of  powder  in  ounces  required, — then 
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or,  when  X  =  4  ounces. 


2 


L  should  not  exceed  one  half  the  depth  of  hole. 

TABLE  LXVn. 
Amount  op  Cbakob  whek  X  =  4  otmcES. 


L 

Charts  of  Powder. 

L 

Char^  of  Powder. 

feet. 
1 
3 
S 
4 

lbs.        oz. 
0           1 
0          4 
0        181 
2          0 

feet. 
6 
6 
8 

lbs.            OE. 

8         U\ 
6         12 
16          0 

In  small  blasts  one  pound  of  powder  will  loosen  about  4i  tons. 
In  large  blasts  one  pound  of  powder  will  loosen  about  2J  tons. 
Thirty  cubic  inches  of  powder  weigh  one  pound.     Hence  we 
have  the  following  table,  showing  the  capacity  of  drill-holes : 

TABLE  LXVIII. 
Capacity  of  Drill-holes. 


Diameter 

of  Bole  Id 

inches. 

Area  in  square 
Inches. 

Ounces  of 

Powder  In  one 

inch  deep. 

Powder  in  one 
foot  deep. 

Depth  of  hole  In 
inches  to  contain 
one  lb.  of  Powder. 

1 

0.7854 
1.7671 
8.1416 
4.9087 
7.0686 

0.419 
0.942 
1.676 
2.618 
8.770 

lbs.      oz. 
0    5.028 

0  11.800 

1  4.112 

1  IS. 416 

2  13.240 

38.197 

16.976 

9.549 

6.112 

4.244 

664.  In  blasting  no  loud  report  should  be  heard  nor  stones  be 
thrown  out.  The  best  effect  is  produced  when  the  report  is  trifling, 
and  when  the  mass  is  lifted  and  thoroughly  fractured  without  the 
projection  of  fragments.  If  the  rock  be  only  shaken  by  a  blast 
and  not  moved  outward,  a  second  charge  in  the  same  hole  will  be 
very  effective. 
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Any  kind  of  compact  brush,  such  as  pine  or  cedar  boughs,  laid 
on  rocks  about  to  be  blasted,  will  almost  completely  prevent  the 
flying  of  fragments,  and  thus  lessen  the  danger  to  persons  and 
buildings  in  the  vicinity. 

So  much,  however,  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  rock  to  be 
excavated,  whether  it  is  hard  or  soft,  stratified  or  unstratifled,  and 
whether  the  position  of  the  excavation  allows  of  arranging  the  drill- 
holes in  the  most  advantageous  manner,  that  the  above  figures  must 
be  regarded  as  only  approximately  correct. 

665.  Holes  for  blasting  rock  are  bored  either  by  hand  or  machine 
drills.  Shallow  cuts,  loose  boulders,  etc.,  are  more  cheaply  bored  by 
hand,  but  deep  and  extensive  cuttings  are  more  economically  car- 
ried out  by  the  use  of  machine  drills  operated  either  by  steam  or 
compressed  air. 

666.  Hand-drilling. — The  speed  with  which  holes  may  be  bored 
in  rock  varies  of  course  with  the  hardness  of  the  rock  and  the 
diameter  of  the  hole.  The  smaller  the  diameter  of  the  hole  the 
greater  the  depth  that  can  be  bored  in  a  given  time;  and  the  depth 
will  be  greater  in  proportion  than  the  decrease  of  the  diameter. 

The  average  rate  of  progress  made  by  a  good  drillman  working 
a  churn-drill  iu  granite  and  the  harder  rocks  is  about  as  follows  : 

Diam.  of  DrIU.  Deptfa  bored  per  hour. 

Inch^  Inches. 

8 4 

H 5 

3J 6 

3 8 

If 10 

When  the  hole  exceeds  four  feet  in  depth  two  men  are  required 
to  operate  the  drill, 

667.  Machine-drilling. — Machine  drills  bore  holes  from  |  to  6 
inches  in  diameter.  The  rate  of  progress  is  controlled  by  the  same 
conditions  as  hand-drilling,  and  ranges  from  three  to  ten  feet  i>er 
hour,  depending  on  the  character  of  the  rock  and  the  size  of  the 
machine. 

668.  Cost  of  &ock  Excavation, — The  cost  of  simply  excavating 
rock  is  from  four  to  six  times  that  of  earth,  and  is  largely  con- 
trolled by  the  skill  of  the  overseer,  especially  as  regards  canying  the 
excavation  to  its  full  depth.    If  this  is  not  done,  the  amount  left  in 
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the  bottom,  especially  if  it  is  of  little  depth,  will  cost  seyeral  times 
more  per  yard  to  remoye  it  than  the  cost  per  yard  of  the  main  cut. 

669.  £artii  Bxcavation — Loosening  the  EartL — The  loosening 
of  the  material  in  shallow  cuttings  and  in  light  soils  is  done  best 
by  the  plough,  and  its  removal  is  economically  executed  with  drag  or 
wheeled  scrapers.  Gravel,  clay,  and  hardpau  require  to  be  loosened 
by  the  pick,  or  if  the  depth  be  great,  explosives  may  be  employed. 

670.  Transport  of  Earth. — The  transport  of  earth  is  effected  in 
the  following  ways  : 

(a)  Throtoing  with  a  Shovel,  when  the  distance  horizontally 
does  not  exceed  13  feet  nor  vertically  6  feet. 

(b)  Wlieelbarrows  may  be  employed  running  upon  a  plank  for 
distances  up  to  200  feet. 

{c)  Carts, — Between  300  and  500  feet  two-wheeled  dump-carts 
may  be  used. 

(d)  Scrapers, — The  economical  limit  for  drag-scrapers  is  about 
150  feet.    Wheeled  scrapers  may  be  employed  up  to  500  feet. 

(c)  For  hauls  over  500  feet,  where  a  large  amount  of  work  is  to 
be  done,  a  track  with  dump-cars  drawn  by  horses  will  be  found 
profitable. 

(/)  Dump-wagons. — The  dump- wagon  is  a  recent  invention;  it 
consists  of  a  four-wheeled  wagon,  the  body  of  which  turns  on  a 
horizontal  axle,  so  that  it  can  be  tipped  over  by  a  single  movement 
of  a  lever  and  the  earth  dumped  out.  Their  capacity  varies  from  35 
to  45  cubic  feet.  They  may  be  economically  employed  in  long 
hauls. 

The  distance,  however,  depends  much  upon  the  difficulty  of 
getting  out  the  earth.  With  hard  clay,  requiring  two  picks  to  a 
shovel,  and  with  a  small  surface  to  work  upon,  two  carts  upon 
an  ordinary  road  will  take  away  all  that  a  dozen  men  can  get  out; 
while  with  an  easy  soil,  where  one  pick  will  keep  half  a  dozen 
shovels  busy,  a  larger  number  of  vehicles  will  be  required,  or  a 
quicker  haul,  which  may  be  obtained  by  putting  down  a  track. 
The  less  the  haul,  or  the  greater  the  speed  of  transport,  the 
fewer  may  be  the  number  of  vehicles  to  remove  a  given  amount 
of  material.  The  chief  point  to  be  gained  is  to  arrange  the  different 
classes  of  laborers  so  that  none  shall  be  kept  waiting.  Everything 
depends  upon  the  tact  for  management  possessed  by  the  overseer. 

671.  Loosening  and  Transporting  by  Uachinery. — A  machine 
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called  the  New  Em  Grader  (Fig.  205)  (Chap.  XXIII)  has  been 
cieveloped  for  both  loosening  the  earth  and  automatically  transport- 
i  ng  and  depositing  it  in  the  bank  when  tlitj  material  is  obtained 
from  side  ditchM,  as  in  the  case  of  building  a  hank  across  a  plain. 

The  machine  consists  of  a  plough  which  loosens  and  raises  the 
^arth,  depositing  it  upon  a  transverse  Ciirrying-belt,  which  conveys 
it  from  the  excavation  to  the  liank.  The  carriiT-belt  is  of  heavy 
"tliree-ply  rubber  3  feet  wide,  and  can  be  adjusted  to  deliver  the 
«»Arth  at  14,  17,  11),  or  t»*J  feet  from  the  plough. 

Tlie  machine  will  work  in  any  materia!  that  can  be  loosened 
"^ith  a  plough.  The  motive  power  is  horses,  usually  twelve  in 
Xk  una  her. 

The  capacity  of  the  machine  varies  from  100  to  150  cubic  yards 
X>er  hour,  depending  upon  the  resistance  of  the  material  to  be 
xxioved. 

The  number  of  attendants  required  to  operate  the  machine  is 
■fcliree.  The  cost  per  cubic  yard  loosened  anil  placed  in  bank  will 
clepend  upon  wages  and  team-hire.  With  wages  at  2i>  cents  per 
lnonr  for  laborers,  and  horsehire  at  10  cents  each  per  liourj  the  cost 
j>€r  cubic  yard  would  bo  I.JhO  cents. 

The  machine  can  also  be  used  to  excavate  material  in  deep  cuts. 
When  Bo  employed,  dump-wagons  are  used  to  transport  the  earth. 
The  carrier  of  the  machine  is  set  to  deliver  at  10  feet  ;  the  wagons 
*re  driven  under  it  and  automatically  loaded  with  from  H  to  li 
yurda  of  earth  in  from  '^0  to  HO  seconds.  The  machine  can  thus 
load  from  (JO  to  80  M-agnrta  per  hour. 

672.  Cost  of  Earth-work. — Regarding  the  cost  of  executing 
eurthwork,  no  tixed  rules  can  be  given;  it  depends  largely  upon  the 
location,  kind  and  cost  of  hibor.,  and  character  of  the  management. 
Iii  general  it  nuigcs  from  10  to  35  cents  per  cubic  yard. 

The  several  items  that  go  to  make  up  the  total  cost  of  earth- 
work are  the  loosening  of  the  earth,  either  by  ploughs,  picki;,  or 
explosives,  the  loading  it  into  the  barrows,  carts,  or  other  vehicles, 
the  moving  and  emptying  it,  the  spreading  it  out  upon  the  em- 
bankment, the  return  of  the  vehicle,  the  keeping  of  the  road  in 
order,  the  wear  and  tear  of  tools  and  vehicles,  the  interest  on  the 
Cost  of  tlie  equipment,  the  wages  of  the  overseers,  and  the  contract' 
or's  profit. 

673.  Haul. — The  cost  of  removing  excavated  material  when  the 
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distance  does  not  exceed  a  certain  specified  limit  is  included  in  the 
price  per  cubic  yard  of  the  material  as  measured  in  the  cutting. 
But  when  the  material  must  be  carried  beyond  this  limit,  the  extra 
distance  is  paid  for  at  a  stipulated  price  per  cubic  yard  per  100 
feet.  The  extra  distance  is  known  by  the  name  of  "  haul,"  and  is 
to  be  computed  by  the  engineer  with  respect  to  so  much  of  the 
material  as  is  affected  by  it. 

The  contractor  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  all  short  hauls  (less 
than  the  specified  limit),  and  material,  so  moved  should  not  be  aver- 
aged against  that  which  is  carried  beyond  the  limit.  Therefore,  in 
all  cuts  the  material  of  which  is  all  deposited  within  the  limiting 
distance,  no  calculation  of  haul  is  to  be  made. 

The  contractor  must  haul  free  that  portion  of  the  cutting  no 
one  yard  of  which  is  carried  beyond  the  specified  limit.  There- 
fore this  portion  is  first  to  be  determined  in  respect  to  its  extent, 
and  the  number  of  cubic  yards  contained  in  it  is  to  be  deducted 
from  the  total  content  of  the  cutting,  before  estimating  the  haul 
upon  the  remainder.  Find  on  the  profile  of  the  line  two  points, 
one  in  excavation  and  the  other  in  embankment,  such  that  while 
the  distance  between  them  equals  the  specified  limit,  the  included 
quantities  (allowing  for  shrinkage)  of  excavation  and  embankment 
shall  just  balance.  These  points  are  easily  found  by  trial  with  the 
aid  of  the  cross-sections  and  calculated  quantities,  and  become  the 
starting  points  from  which  the  haul  of  the  remainder  of  the 
material  is  to  be  estimated. 


Fig.  69.    ILLUSTRATING  CALCULATION   OF  OVERHAUL. 

Fig.  69  represents  a  cut  and  fill  in  profile.  The  distance  AB  is 
the  limit  of  free  haul.  The  materials  taken  from  AG  just  make 
the  fill  OB  and  without  charge  for  haul;  but  the  haul  for  e^ery 
cubic  yard  taken  from  AC  a.nd  carried  to  the  fill  BJD  is  subject 
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to  chiirge  for  tbe  diBtance  it  is  carried,  leps  AB.  It  would  be 
mipossible  to  find  the  distance  that  each  eeparftt^s  yard  is  carried, 
bat  ve  know  from  mechanics  that  tbe  average  distance  for  tbe 
entire  number  of  yards  id  the  distance  between  the  centres  of 
gravity  of  the  cut  AC,  and  of  the  fill  BD^  which  is  made  from  it. 
If,  therefore,  .V  and  }' represent  the  centres  of  gravity,  the  actual 
average  haul  ia  the  sum  of  the  distanccH  (.l-\*4- ^^^  ),  and  this 
(expressed  in  feet)  mnltiplied  by  the  number  of  cubic  yards  in  the 
cot   --iC  gives  the  product  to  which  tbe  price  for  haul  applies. 

11  a  cut  is  divided  and  parts  are  carried  in  opposite  directions, 
the  oalcnlation  of  each  part  terminates  at  the  dividing  line.  If  a 
portion  of  the  material  in  AC  is  wasted,  it  must  l)e  deducted  and 
tho  haul  calculated  on  the  remainder. 

The  specified  limit  is  sometimes  made  as  low  as  100  feet,  somo- 
timee  as  high  as  1000  feet.  A  limit  of  about  'MK)  feet,  however,  is 
usually  most  convenient,  aa  it  includes  the  wheelbarrow  work  and 
»  large  part  of  the  carting,  while  it  protects  the  contractor  on  such 
long  hauls  as  may  occur. 

674.  Calcalating  the  Amount  of  Earth-work.— The  quantity  of 

^XCftvation  and  r-ml)unknifnt  expressed  in  cubic  yards  ia  required 

to  he  known,  in  order  to  compare  the  amount  of  work  tu  be  done 

'^poii  the  different  trial  lines  which  may  have  been  surveyed.     For 

•-bis  purpose  the  method  of  averagingend  areas  ie  suflicieiitly  exjvct; 

^^  if  exi>edition  ie  desired,  the  quantities  may  be  taken  from  any  of 

the    many  tables  of   fjuautities  which    for  level  cross-suction  are 

■"tslittble.     For  other  tliun  level  cross-section  tbe  tables  will  be  in 

^rror,  even  with  the  uj^o  of  the  auxiliary  formula  given  with  Ihem 

f***"  the  purpose  of  iiscertairiing  the  extra  amounts  to  be  added  for 

irregular  sections.     The  error  in  the  quantities  obtained  by  using 

the  tables  for  irregular  sections  will  be  of  uo  practical  moment;  in 

'*^t,  \t  will  be  nw)re  an  lidvantage  by  allowing  a  leeway  of  about 

**>•  4  per  cent  in  excess. 

675.  After  final  location  a  more  accurate  cnlculation  is  required, 

^^  the  reason  that  the  contractors  who  usually  perform  the  work 

^^^  piud,  not  by  the  day,  nor  in  the  lump,  but  at  a  certain  price 

l^^^  cubic  yard,  the  exact  determination  of  which   is  therefore 

*^^uired   to  ascertain   their  just  dues.     For  this  purpose  the  pris- 

^*^idal  formula  ia  the  only  one  to  use.    It  is  us  follows:  To  ihe  sum 
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of  the  end  areas  add  four  times  the  middle  area.     Multiply  the 
sum  by  one  sixth  of  the  length.    Divide  the  product  by  27. 

676.  Calculation  of  Half- widths  and  Areas. — The  boundaries  of 
a  piece  of  earth-work  in  general  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  base,  or  subgrade  surface,  which  forms  the  bottom  of  a 
cutting  or  the  top  of  an  embankment, 

(3)  The  original  surface  of  the  ground,  which  forms  the  top  of 
a  cutting  and  the  bottom  of  an  embankment. 

(3)  The  sides,  or  slopes,  which  connect  the  base  with  the 
natural  surface,  and  whose  inclination  is  the  steepest  consistent 
with  the  permanent  stability  of  the  material. 

677.  Examples  of  Cross-sections. — Figs.  70  to  76  represent 
examples  of  cross-sections  of  pieces  of  earth-work,  in  each  of  which 
DE  is  the  base,  AB  the  natural  surface,  and  DA  and  EB  are  the 
slopes.  In  Fig.  70  the  natural  surface  is  horizontal ;  in  Figs.  73, 74, 
75,  76  it  slopes  sideways,  being  what  is  termed  "  side-long  ground." 
Figs.  71,  73  represent  forms  that  occasionally  occur.  Figs.  70  to  76 
represent  cuttings;  to  represent  embankments  it  is  only  necessary 
to  conceive  them  to  be  turned  upside  down.  Figs.  75, 76  represent 
pieces  of  earth-work,  of  which  one  side,  CEB,  is  in  cutting  called 
"side  cutting"  and  the  other,  CD  A,  in  embankment. 

The  half-width  of  a  piece  of  earth-work  is  the  horizontal  dis- 
tance measured  at  right  angles  from  a  given  point  in  the  centre- 
line of  the  base  to  one  edge  of  the  cutting  or  embankment;  and 
although  it  is  called  "  half-width,"  it  is  very  generally  different  at 
opposite  sides  of  that  centre  line. 

Each  half- width  consists  of  two  parts:  the  real  half-width  of 
the  base,  which  is  fixed  by  the  design  of  the  work,  and  the 
horizontal  breadth  of  one  slope,  which  is  to  be  found  by  calculation 
or  by  drawing. 

In  each  of  the  figures  70  to  76,  C  represents  a  point  in  the 
centre-line,  as  marked  on  the  ground ;  F,  the  point  vertically  above 
or  below  it  in  the  centre-line  of  the  base;  DG  and  Ellase  vertical 
lines  through  the  edges  of  the  base;  DF  and  FE  are  the  half- 
widths  of  the  base. 

In  Fig.  70,  where  the  ground  is  level  across,  GA  and  HB  are 
the  widths  of  the  slope,  and  CA  and  CB  the  half-widths  of  the 
earth-work. 

In  Figs.  74,  75,  and  7G,  where  the  ground  slopes  sideways,  the 
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EXAMPLES  OF  EARTH-WORK  CROSS-SECTIONS. 
A         6  C  H        B 


R=K 


Tig.  70. 


V     . 

^r^\ 

-I 

L           > 

1 

rig.76. 
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vertical  iines  through  Z>,  Fy  and  E  are  produced,  if  necessary, 
and  are  cut  at  right  angles  by  horizontal  lines,  ALM zxA  BNP, 
drawn  through  the  edges  of  the  earth-work.  AL  and  BN  are 
the  widths  of  the  slopes;  and  MA  and  PB  are  the  half-widths 
of  the  earth-work. 

When  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground  is  rugged,  the  best 
method  of  determining  the  widths  of  the  slopes  is  by  measure- 
ment upon  a  series  of  cross-sections  of  the  proposed  work 
plotted  to  the  same  scale  horizontally  and  vertically. 

678.  Calonlation  of  Sectional  Areas  of  Earth-work. — The  com- 
putation of  the  areas  of  a  series  of  cross-sections  of  a  piece  of 
earth-work  is  necessary  to  ascertain  its  volume  or  cubical  quan- 
tity. If  the  ground  is  rugged,  it  may  be  necessary  to  find  the 
area  of  each  cross-section  by  measurements  made  upon  a  drawing; 
but  if  the  ground  is  nearly  or  exactly  level  across,  or  ha«  nearly  or 
exactly  a  uniform  sidelong  slope,  the  area  of  a  given  cross-section 
can  be  computed  from  the  same  data  which  serve  to  compute  the 
width  of  the  slopes. 

679.  Formulas  for  the  Calculation  of  Areas. 

iTET 

Fig.  70.  Area  =^.(AB+  DE). 


Figs.  71,  72, 73.  Area  =  AB.~  +  ~. ( OD  +  HE). 

Fig,  74.  Area  =  i(cotan  X  --  cotan  Vy  -  DE\K. 

(For  values  of  JTsee  Table  LXIX.) 

^     f.^                 A         ^.1.    T           X-       1        PB-\-FO.EH 
Fig.  75,  Area  of  the  larger  triangle  = r^ . 


Fig.  75.  Area  of  the  smaller  triangle  =  ^ — - — . 


Fig.  76.  In  this  figure  C  and  /'coincide,  that  is,  there  is  neither 
cut  nor  fill,  the  triangles  are  similar,  and  the  area  is  expressed  by 
the  same  formula  given  for  Fig.  75. 
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The  letters  on  Figs.  70  to  76  denote : 

L  ~  angle  of  side  slopes  with  horizon. 
X  =  angle  of  natural  surface  with  horizon. 
S  =  ratio  of  slopes,  usually  1^  :  1. 
AG  or  HB      ABDE 


8=cotL  = 


CF 


2CF 


AQ&adHB=CF.S=CF.  cot  L, 
AB=^2CF.S+DE. 


TABLE  LXIX. 
Values  of  K  for  DnPFSRENT  Slopes.    (G.  L.  Holsswobth.) 


Values  of  K. 

Angle  of 

Ground. 

X. 

}tol. 

»tol. 

(tol. 

Itol. 

Utol. 

10- 

.0922 

.0967 

.1016 

.107 

.1199 

12 

.1123 

.119 

.1265 

.1851 

.1562 

14 

.1829 

.1424 

.1588 

.1661 

.1992 

16 

.1548 

.1672 

.1794 

.2008 

.2512 

18 

.1766 

.1937 

.2145 

.2407 

.8164 

20 

.2 

.2222 

.25 

.2857 

.4009 

22 

.2252 

.2538 

.2907 

.8889 

.5128 

24 

.25 

.2867 

.8342 

.4012 

.6702 

26 

.2777 

.8225 

.8846 

.4761 

.909 

28 

.8067 

.862 

.4421 

.5675 

1.8123 

80 

.3878 

.4058 

.6091 

.6880 

2.1551 

82 

.8708 

.4545 

.5882 

.8883 

84 

.4058 

.6091 

.6830 

1.0873 

86 

.444 

.5707 

.7987 

1.8297 

88 

.4854 

.641 

.9434 

1.7857 

40 

.5307 

.7225 

1.131 

2.6041 

42 

.5807 

.8188 

1.885 

44 

.6864 

.9345 

1.754 

46 

.6088 

1.0729 

2.315 

48 

.7692 

1.25 

00 

.8488 

1.475 

Fig.  77  shows  a  profile  and  cross-sections  of  a  piece  of  earth- 
work. 

The  letters  denote : 

0  =  a  zero  point,  or  the  point  at  which  a  cutting  ends  and  an 

embankment  begins- 
L  —  the  distance  between  two  parallel  cross-sections. 
/  =  the  distance  from  a  cross-section  to  the  zero  point. 
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TAB.LK   LXX.                                                     ^J 

iKAKTH-  WOKK.)                                                                        ^^^M 

CONTRNIV  OF    l-FOOT   LENGTH    IN    CtTBIC   FEBT.                                        ^^^| 

(For  lengths  of  100  feet  move  deciiiml  two  places.)                         ^^^| 

i 

I 

9 
S 
4 

OuHrml  Poftloo .    Base  lo  feet. 

Codtonta  of  Botb  SlopcM. 
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SO 
SO 

80 
SO 

88 

1     ^ 

60 

00 

08 
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»:l 

1:1 

t*:I 
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8:1 

« 

40       60 

6C 

61 

.afl 

.a 

7E 

1 

1.3 

fl 

E 

46 

do 

OBi      tOl    100 

m 
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1 

s 

8 

4 

6 

H 

U 

■ 

W 

00 

«s 
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m 

IM 

S.99 
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6.7S 

9 

19.B 

18 

87 

■ 

m 

l«)|     iSl! 
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flOO 

m 

904 

4 

8 

U 

10 

»4 

9i 

46      4                  ^ 

300 
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soo 

sso 

800 
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<.9S 

I«6 

18. 7B 

8B 
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60 

78 

■ 

r 

n 

'    u 

aso 

:80 

108 

»«fl 

aoA 

800 

896 

9 

18 

S7            80 

M 

7% 

108 

■ 

140 

«10 

m 

ma 

860 

49(1 

4ttl 

ii.9 

84.6 

80.75      40 

rt.8 

98 

I4i 

■ 

XflU 

»40 

X64 

880 

400 

480 

&S 

10 

38 

48            64 

96 

188 

W 

■ 

aw 

870 

to: 

880 

460 

MO 

OM 

80.96 

40.9 

80.73       81 

1111.6 

188 

848 

■ 

«0O 

300 

880 

400 

800 

800 

000 

S6 

60 

76           too 

150 

800 

800 

■ 

«ao 

890 

888 

440 

bSO 

800 

780 

80.86 

00.5 

90.75     191 

1HI.5 

949 

863 

■ 

aMu 

880 

8M 

480 

6U0 

;« 

;tts 

80 

7a 

108           144 

816 

£88 

489! 

■ 

8DQ 

4» 
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090 

780 

BA6 

4«8» 

»».5 

1S0.75     109 

S5S  6 

S88 
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■ 

480 

«to 

49i 

600 

TOO 

B40 

944 

49 

98 

147           1D8 

S94 

8M 

SH8    14                   ■ 

aoo 

4» 
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118.5 

108.75     SA 

897.6 
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675'   15                   ■ 

17 

IS 

1* 

as) 

ISO)    SS8 

040 

800 

08U 

1060 

04 

m 

}9i           S9rt 
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51* 

768|  16                  ■ 

»40 

&10    set 

880]    100 

1080 
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Tita 

144.5 

216.75     S89|    443.5 

67& 

867    17                  ■ 
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S4fy    NN 

700     000 

1080 

1188 

81 
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848           884l     486     !     64K 
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1140 

MM 
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The  cubical  contents  between  sections  5  and  6  and  betwt 
sections  7  and  8  may  be  ascertained  by  the  prismoidal  formula;  tl 
contents  between  the  zero  point  and  the  continaous  cross-sectior 
by  the  following  formula : 

Cubic  contents  in  feet  =  / .  GFI — ^ 1 — ^j. 

680.  Zero  Point. — The  zero  point  should  be  found  on  tl 
ground.    If  this  has  not  been  done,  it  may  be  ascertained  as  follow 
Take  the  cut  and  the  fill  at  the  stations  between  which  it  lies;  th( 
the  sum  of  the  cut  and  the  fill  :  the  cut  ::  the  distance  from  tl 
cut  to  the  fill  :  the  distance  from  the  cut  to  the  zero  point. 

681.  Earth-work  Table.— Table  LXX  contains  the  contents 
cubic  feet  for  each  foot  in  length  of  the  central  portion  and  sia 
slopes  of  embankments  or  cuttings.  To  use  table,  note  the  co  • 
tents  for  the  central  portion  due  to  the  required  base  and  dept 
add  contents  given  for  the  required  slope  and  depth,  and  multip: 
by  the  length;  the  product  divided  by  37  gives  cubic  yards. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 


DIIAINAGE-CULVERTS. 


682.  Drainage. — The  drainiifre  of  roadways  is  of  two  kinds,  viz., 
•Ui-fiK'o  and  Ptibsurfaee,  The  first  provides  for  the  gpt^edy  removal 
of  ft4.ll  water  falling  on  the  aurfuuu  of  tlie  pavement;  the  aecond 
provides  for  the  removal  of  the  underground  water  found  in  the 
body  of  the  road,  a  thoroufrh  removal  of  whirh  is  of  the  utmost 
^'^^liortance  and  essontiul  to  llif  life  of  the  rom]-r<»vering.  A  road- 
•^ovc^iing  placed  on  a  wet  undraiiied  bottom  will  be  destroyed  by 
botlx  water  and  frost,  and  will  always  be  trcmblesomo  and  expen- 
*^'^<i  to  maintain;  perfect  subsoil  drainage  i«  a  necessity  and  will 
"®  :fcDnd  economical  in  tne  end  even  if  it  requires  considerable 
^^I>onse  to  secure  it. 

683.  The  methods  employed  for  securing  the  subsoil  drainage 
J^^'^st  be  varied  ucconliiig  to  the  character  of  the  natural  soil,  each 
*^**i«i  of  soil  requiring  different  treatment. 

6S4.  The  natural  soils  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
^^a^ses:   silicious,  argillaceous,  and  calcareous;  rock,  swamps,  and 

685.  The  silicious  and  calcareous  soils,  the  sandy  loams  and 

^^>ck  present  no  great  diRieulty  in  securing  a  dry  and  solid  foundar 

^-^^^u.     Ordiuarily  they  are  not  retentive  of  water  and    therefore 

'"'^uire  no  uuderdrains;  ditches  on  each  side  of  the  road  will  gener- 

^^»y  !)o  found  suffieient. 

683.  The  argillaceous  soils  and  softer  marU  require  more  care; 
^ht-y  retain  water  and  are  difficult  to  compact,  except  at  the 
*i*rfuce;  and  they  are  very  unstable  under  the  action  of  water  and 
^ost. 

The  drainage  of  these  soils  may  he  effected  by  transverse  drains 
*itid  deep  side  ditches  of  ample  width.  The  transverse  drains  aro 
placed  jicrosB  the  road,  nt-t  at  rigiit  angles  but  in  the  form  of  an  in- 

887 
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verted  V  (^),  with  tlie  point  directed  up-hill;  the  depth  at  the  ang 

point  should  not  be  Ic^s  than  18  inches  below  the  subgrade  surfar 
and  eurh  Ijranch  should  desceiul  from  tlie  apex  to  the  side  ditcht 
witii  ft  fall  of  not  less  than  I  inch  iu  j  feet.     The  distance  upirl 
these  drainH  will  depend  upon  the  wetness  of  the  soil;  in  the 
of  very  wet  soil  they  shonld  be  at  intervals  of  15  feet,  which  m 
be  increased  to  '^j  feet  m  the  ground  becomes  drier  and  firmer. 

887.  The  transverse  drains  are  best  formed  of  unglazed  circnl 
tile  of  a  diameter  not  less  than  3  inches,  jointed  with  loose  collai 
The  tiles  are  made  from  terra-eoUa  or  burnt  clay,  are  poroi 
and  far  supurior  to  all  other  kinda  of  drains.     They  carry  off  t: 


water  with  greater  ease,  rarely  if  ever  get  choked  up,  and  oi^^ 
require  a  slight  inclination  to  keep  the  water  moving  tbrouj^ 
them. 

The  tiles  are  made  in  a  variety  of  fonns,  as  horseshoe  so  '- 
double  sole,  and  round,  the  name  being  derived  from  the  shajie 
their  erosa-Beetinus.  Kound  tile  is  fiU])erior  to  all  other  fori^K 
The  inside  diameter  of  these  tiles  varies  from  li^  to  G  inches,  b^ 
they  are  manufactured  as  large  as  *^4  inches.  Pieces  of  the  lar^^ 
pij>e  serve  as  collars  for  the  Kmaller  sizes.  They  art^  made 
lengths  of  12,  14,  nnd  '^4  inches,  ami  iu  thickness  of  shell  fron»- 
of  an  inch  to  1  inch. 

The  collar  wliieh  encircles  the  joint  of  the  small  tile  jUIow:^ 
large  opening,  and  at  the  sitme  time  prevents  sand   and  silt  fr«:^ 
entering  the  drain.     Perishahle  material  should   not  be  used    :^ 
jointing.     When  laid  in  the  ditch  they  should  be  held  iu  phice      ^^J 
small  stones.     Connections  shnuli]   be  made  by  ])roper  Y-braue!r» ^^*" 

The  outlets  may  be  formed  by  building  a  dwarf  wall  of  bra  <-'^ 
or  stone,   whichever  is  the  cheapest  or  most  couvenieut   in    t^l*^ 
loc-ality.     The  outlet  sliould   be  covered  with  an  iron  grating     *** 
prevent  vermin  entering  the  (Irain-pipoB,  building  uests  and  tliW* 
choking  up  the  waLer-way.     (See  Fig.  b2.) 

Silt-basins  should  be  constnicted  at  all  junctions  and  wherever 
else  thyy  may  he   considereil   necessary;  they  may  be  made  tro^ 
a  single  0-iuch  piiie  (Fig.  S3),  or  constructed  of  brick  masoixry  a? 
shown  in  Fig.  84. 

The  tretiches  for  the  tiles  should  be  excavated  at  least  3  teet 
wide  on  top  and  li2  inches  on  the  bottom.  After  the  tiles  are  lii^ 
the  trenches  must  be  filled  to  subgrade  level  with  round  field  or 
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cobble  Btones;  atones  with  angular  edges  are  unsuitable  for  this 
purpose.  Fine  gravel,  sand,  or  soil  should  not  be  placed  over  the 
drains.  Bricks  and  flat  stones  may  be  substituted  for  the  tiles,  and 
the  trenches  filled  as  above  stated. 

Figs.  78  to  81  show  different  forms  of  underdrains. 

688.  Cost  of  Drains  per  Foot. — The  cost  (including  labor  and 
materials)  of  different  drains  may  be  taken  as  follows : 

d-iDcb  round  tile $0. 19  to  $0.28  per  foot 

8-   "        "       "  0.22  "    0.85  "      '* 

4-"       "      "  0.25"    040"      •• 

Triangular  brick 0,22"    0.85  "      " 

Brick,  4  Inches  by  4  iDches 0.40"    0.95  "      " 

Stone 0.86'*    0.50  "      " 

Drainage  with  tiles  will  cost  less  than  with  any  other  material 
and  will  be  more  satisfactory  in  the  end. 

689.  As  tile-drains  are  more  liable  to  injury  from  frost  than 
those  of  either  brick  or  stone,  their  ends  at  the  side  ditches  should 
not  in  very  cold  climates  be  exposed  directly  to  the  weather,  but 
may  terminate  in  blind  drains,  or  a  few  lengths  of  vitrified  clay- 
pipe  reaching  under  the  road  a  distance  of  about  3  to  4  feet  from 
the  inner  slope  of  the  ditch. 

690.  Another  method  of  draining  the  road-bed  offering  security 
from  frost  is  by  one  or  more  rows  of  longitudinal  drains.  These 
drains  are  placed  at  equal  distances  from  the  side  ditches  and  from 
each  other,  and  discharge  into  cross-drains  placed  from  250  to  300 
feet  apart,  more  or  less,  depending  on  the  contour  of  the  ground. 
The  cross-drains  into  which  they  discharge  should  be  of  ample 
dimensions.  On  these  longitudinal  lines  of  tiles  the  introduction 
of  catch-basins  at  intervals  of  50  feet  will  facilitate  the  removal  of 
the  water.  These  catch  basins  may  be  excavated  3  or  more  feet 
square  and  as  deep  as  the  tiles  are  laid.  After  the  tiles  are  laid 
the  pit  is  filled  with  gravel  and  small  stones. 

691.  Fall  of  Drains. — It  is  a  mistake  to  give  too  much  fall  to 
small  drains,  the  only  effect  of  which  is  to  produce  such  a  current 
through  them  as  will  wash  away  or  undermine  the  ground  around 
them,  and  ultimately  cause  their  own  destruction.  When  a  drain 
is  once  closed  by  any  obstruction  no  amount  of  fall  which  could  bo 
given  it  will  again  clear  the  passage.  A  drain  with  a  considerable 
current  through  it  is  much  more  likely  to  be  stopped  from  foreign 
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TYPKS  OF  DRAINS. 


m^^ 


Pig. 78. BLIND  DRAIN 


Tlg-79.P0LE  DRAIM 


Plg.80.  STONE  DRAIN 


7^^yrr/r^/M'v>v^M/.i>/}fjffm}f 


-^'^^Xff 
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matter  carried  into  it,  which  a  less  rapid  stream  coulri  not  have 
tnujsported. 

A  fall  of  1  inch  in  5  feet  will  K^'i^'nilly  be  sullicieat,  aud  1  inch 
iu  30  inches  should  never  be  exceeded. 

692.  Side  Ditches.— The  side  ditches  should  be  sunk  2  or  3  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  road.  They  should  Luvu  sufficient  capac- 
ity and  <leclivity  to  receive  and  freely  conduct  away  all  ihe  water 
that  may  find  its  way  into  theui. 

These  ditclies  may  bo  placed  either  on  the  mad  or  land  side  of 
the  fence.  In  localities  where  open  ditches  are  undesirable  they 
may  be  constructed  as  shown  in  Figs.  87  to  89,  and  may  be  formed 
of  stone  or  tile  pipe,  according  to  the  availability  of  either  material. 
If  for  any  reason  two  cannot  be  bntlt,  build  one;  it  is  l>etter  than 
none. 

Springs  found  in  the  road-bed  should  be  tapped  aud  led  into 
the  side  ditches. 

693.  Drainage  of  the  Surface. — The  drainage  of  the  roadway 
fiiirface  depends  upon  the  preservation  of  the  cross-section,  with 
Tepilar  and  nnintcn-uptcd  fall  to  the  sides,  without  hollows  or  ruts 
in  which  water  can  lie,  and  also  upon  the  longitudinal  full  t>f  the 
road.  If  this  is  not  sufficient  the  road  becomes  flouded  duriug 
ieavy  rain-storms  and  melting  snow,  and  is  considerably  damaged. 

The  removal  of  the  surface-water  from  country  roads  may  be 
effected  by  the  side  ditches,  into  which,  when  there  are  no  sidewalks, 
the  water  flows  directly.  When  there  are  aidcwalks,  gutters  are 
formed  between  the  roadway  and  footpath,  as  shown  in  Figs.  85  to 
SU,  aud  the  water  is  conducted  from  these  gutters  into  the  side 
Pitches  by  tile-pipes  laid  under  the  walk  at  intervals  of  about  50 
leet.  The  entrance  to  these  pipes  should  be  protected  against 
'washing  by  a  rough  stone  paving.  In  the  case  of  covered  ditches 
under  the  footpath,  the  water  must  be  led  into  them  by  first  passing 
through  a  catcli-basin.  Tlicse  are  small  mason  rj'  vaults  covered 
with  iron  gratings  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  stones,  leaves,  etc. 
Connection  from  the  catch-basin  to  the  <iitch  is  made  by  a  tile-pipe 
about  fi  inches  in  diameter.  The  mouth  of  this  pipe  is  placed  a 
few  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  catcli-basin,  and  tlic  space  below  it 
acts  fls  a  depository  for  the  silt  ciirried  by  the  water,  and  is  cleaned 
cut  periodically.  The  catch-basins  nuiy  be  placed  from  200  to  300 
feet  apart.     They  should  lie  made  cf  dimensions  sufficient  to  con- 
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CROSS-SECTIONS  OF  ROADS.  SHOWING  METHODS  OF  DRAINING 
AND  DIVISION  INTO  WHEELWAY.  WALKS.  ETC. 
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water  wliich  is  liable  to  flow  i 
heavy  and  continuous  rain. 

694.  If  ou  inclincH  thu  velocity  of  the  water  is  greater  tlian  the 
nature  of  the  noil  will  with(>Lunil,  the  guttera  should  he  roughly 
paved.  In  all  cases  the  slope  adjoining  the  foot-path  should  be 
covered  with  sod. 

A  velocity  of  30  feet  a  iniuute  will  not  disturb  clay  with  sand 
and  stone.  40  feet  per  minute  will  move  coarse  sand.  60  feet  a 
minute  will  move  gravel.  TJO  feet  a  minute  will  move  round  pebbles 
1  inch  in  diameter,  and  180  feet  a  minute  will  move  angulur  stones 
IJ  inches  in  diameter. 

The  scour  in  the  gutters  on  inclines  may  he  prevented  by  small 
xveirs  of  stones  or  fascines  constructed  by  the  roadmen  at  a  nominal 
oost.  At  junetionh  and  (jrosa-nmds  the  gutterw  and  side  ditches 
require  careful  arrangement  so  that  the  water  from  one  road  may 
Hot  be  thrown  upon  another;  cross-drains  and  culvei-ts  will  be  re- 
cjnired  at  sui-h  places. 

695.  Watcr-breakfl  to  turn  ihe  surface-drainage  into  the  side 
cJitches  should  not  be  constructed  on  improved  roads.  They  in- 
csrease  the  grwie  and  are  an  impediment  to  convenient  and  easy 
travel.  Where  it  is  neces-sary  that  water  should  cross  the  road 
■^  culvert  should  be  built. 

696.  Ou  aide  hill  or  nmnntain  roads  catch-water  ditches  should 
V>e  cut  on  the  mnuiitiun  side  above  the  road,  to  cut  off  and  convey 
tlie  drainage  of  the  ground  above  tliem  to  the  neighboring  ravines. 
I'he  size  of  these  ditches  will  be  determined  by  the  amount  of 
i^ainfall,  extent  of  drainage  from  the  mountain  which  they  inter- 
«3ept,  and  by  the  distances  of  the  ravine  water-courses  on  each  side, 

The  inner  road-gutter  should  be  of  ample  dimensions  to  carry 
off  the  water  reaching  it;  when  in  soil  it  should  be  roughly  paved 
^^?ith  stone.     "Where  paving  ia  not  absolutely  necessary,  but  it  is 
desirable  to  aiTest  the  scouring  action  of  running  water  during 
«»eavy  rains,  stone  weirs  may  be  erected  across  the  gutter  at  conveni- 
ent intervals.     The  outer  gutter  need  not  be  more  than  T^  inches 
^Wide  and  9  inclies  deep.     The  gutter  is  formed  by  a  ilepression  in 
"the  surface  of  the  ro/id  close  to  the  parapet  or  revetted  earthen 
1>rotection-mound.     The  drainage  which  falls  into  this  gutter  is  to 
l>e  led  off  through  the  puiapet,  ur  otiier  road-side  protection  at  fre- 
*\uent  intervals.     The  guard-stones  on   the  outer  side  of  the  road 
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are  to  be  placed  in  and  across  this  glitter,  just  below  the  drainage- 
holes,  80  as  to  turn  the  current  of  the  drainage  into  these  holes  or 
channels.  On  fltraight  reiiclu's  with  |iar!ij>et  ])roteftion.  dniinagt^ 
holes  with  guard-stonea  ehould  be  placed  everj'  i?0  feel  apart., 
Where  earthen  mounds  are  used  and  it  may  not  be  convenient 
to  have  the  drainaLre-hoIes  or  channelB  every  '20  feet,  the  guanl- 
etones  are  to  be  placed  in  advance  of  the  gutter  to  allow  the  drain- 
age to  pass  behind  them.  This  drainage  is  either  to  be  mn  off  at 
the  croBs-draiuage  of  the  road,  or  to  ho  turned  off  as  before  by  m 
guard-stone  spt  acroaa  the  gutter. 

At  re-entering  turns,  where  the  outer  side  of  the  road  requires 
particular  protection,  p^iard-ptonos  should  be  placed  every  4  feet. 
As  all  re-entering  turns  photdJ  Ik*  protected  by  pampct-s,  the 
drainage-holes  through  them  may  be  formed  as  close  together  a«' 
desired.  i 

697.  Culverts.— (Hilverts  arc  necessary  for  carrying  under  w 
road  tlie  streams  it  crosses,  and  also  for  conveying  the  surface* 
water  collected  in  the  side  ditches  from  the  upper  side  to  that  £ida 
on  which  the  natural  water-courses  lie,  ' 

698.  Especial  rare  is  required  to  provide  nn  ample  way  for  the 
water  to  be  passed.  If  the  culvert  is  too  nmalU  it  is  liable  io  cause 
a  washout,  entailing  interruption  of  traffic  and  cost  of  repairB,  and. 
possibly  may  cuuse  accidents  th«t  will  rctjuire  the  payment  of  large 
saniB  for  damages.  On  thu  other  baud,  if  the  culvert  is  made  un- 
neoesBarily  large,  the  cost  of  construction  is  needlessly  increas4?<v 
Any  one  can  make  a  culvert  large  enough;  but  it  is  the  prrtvince  oJ5 
the  engineer  to  design  one  of  sufficient  but  not  extravagant  size 

699.  The   arLMi   of  water-way    required    depends  (1)  upon   th 
rate  of  rainfall;  (2)  the  kind  and  conditioTi  of  the  soil;  (3)  th_ 
character  and  inclination  of  the  surface;  (4)  the  condition  and  inJ 
clination  of  the  bod  of  the  strcum:  (5)  the  shiijic  of  the  area  to  l>ej 
drained,  and  the  position  of  the  branches  of  the  stream;  (li)  th' 
form  of  the  mouth  and  the  inclination  of  the  bed  of  the  culvert 
and  (7)  whether  it  is  ijcrmist^ible  to  back  the  water  up  uliore  th 
culvert,  thereby  causing  it  to  discharge  under  a  head. 

(I)  It  is   the  maximum  rate  of  rainfall  during  the  severes! 
storms  which  is  required  in  this  connection.     This  certainly  vari 
greatly  in  different  -  ctions,  but  there  are  almost  no  data  to  shoifi 
what  it  18  for  any  particular  locality,  since  records  generally 
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the  amount  per  duy  aud  rarely  per  hour,  while  the  duration  of  the 
Btorm  is  seldom  rccordotl.  Further,  i)robably  the  longer  the  series 
of  obseiTations  the  hug-er  will  he  thw  nuixinmm  ritte  rL»corded, 
since  the  heavier  llie  Bturui  the  Was  froquout  its  occurrence;;  aud 
hence  a  record  for  a  short  period,  however  complete,  is  of  but  little 
value  in  this  connection.  Further,  the  severest  rainfalls  are  of 
euniparatively  limited  extent,  and  hence  the  snuillur  tiio  area  the 
larger  the  possible  maximum  precipitation.  Finally,  the  effect  of 
the  rainfall  melting  snow  would  have  to  be  considered  in  deter- 
mining the  maximum  amount  of  water  for  a  given  areiu 

The  maximum  rainfall  hh  shown  by  statistics  is  about  one  inch 
per  hour  (except  during  heavy  storms),  equal  to  3030  cubic  feet 
per  aero.  Owing  to  various  causes,  not  more  than  50  to  75  per 
cent  of  this  amount  will  rciich  the  oulvert  within  the  same  boar. 

Inches  of  rainfall  X  3030  =  cubic  feet  per  acre. 

Inches  of  rainfall  X  ii.3'-^3,ti<X)  =  cubic  feet  per  square  mile. 

{'2)  The  amount  of  water  in  ho.  drained  off  will  depend  upon 
the  permeability  of  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which  will  vary 
greatly  with  the  kind  of  soil,  tho  degree  of  saturation,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  enltivatinn,  tho  amount  of  vegetation,  etc, 

(3)  Tho  rapidity  with  vvhinii  the  water  will  reach  the  water- 
course depends  upon  whether  the  surface  is  rough  or  smooth,  steep 
or  flat,  barren  or  covered  with  vegotatiou,  etc. 

<4)  TlitJ  rapidity  witli  which  the  water  will  reach  the  culvert 
depends  upon  whether  there  is  a  well-defined  and  unobstructed  chan- 
nel, or  wliether  the  water  finds  ita  way  in  a  broad  thin  sheet.  If 
the  water-course  is  unobstructed  and  has  a  considerable  inclination, 
the  water  may  arrive  at  the  culvert  nearly  as  rapidly  a^  it  falls; 
but  if  the  channel  is  obstructed,  the  water  may  bo  much  longer  in 
passing  the  culvert  than  in  falling. 

(5)  The  area  of  the  wuter-wuy  depends  upon  the  amount  of  the 
area  to  be  drained;  but  in  many  cases  the  shape  of  this  area  and 
the  position  of  the  branches  of  the  stream  are  of  more  im}x>rtauce 
than  the  amount  nf  the  tcrrit^^ry.  For  example,  if  the  area  is  long 
and  narrow,  the  water  from  tho  lower  portion  may  pass  through 
the  culvert  before  that  from  tho  upper  end  arrive*;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  upper  end  of  the  area  is  steeper  than  the 
lower,  the  water  from  the  former  may  arrive  sinniltancously  with 
that    from    the  latter.     Again,    if   the    lower  part  of  the   area  u 
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better  supplied  with  branches  than  the  upper  portion,  the  water 
from  the  former  will  be  carried  pii8t  the  culvert  before  the  aiTival 
of  that  from  the  latter;  or,  on  the  other  hnnd,  if  the  upper  portion 
is  better  supplied  with  branch  water-courses  than  the  lower,  the 
wrtter  from  the  whole  area  may  arrive  at  the  culvert  at  nearly  the 
fiame  time.  In  large  areaa  the  shape  of  tlie  area  and  the  positiou 
of  tJae  water-courses  are  very  important  considerations. 

(6)  The  efficiency  of  a  culvert  may  bo  materially  increased  by 
«irranging  the  upper  end  that  the  water  may  enter  it  without 
^xmg  retarded.  The  discharging  capacity  of  a  culvert  can  also  be 
increased  by  increasing  the  inclination  of  its  bed,  provided  the 
clianriel  below  will  allow  the  water  to  flow  away  freely  after  having 
pBBsed  the  culvert. 

{*?)  The  discharging  capacity  of  a  culvert  can  be  greatly  in- 
creased by  nlloAPing  the  water  to  dam  up  above  it,  A  culvert  will 
diechijirge  twice  as  much  under  a  head  of  f«mr  feet  as  under  a  head 
of  OQe  foot.  This  can  be  done  aafely  only  with  a  well-constructed 
culvert. 

7O0.  The  determination  of  the  values  of  the  different  fuctora 

©ntei-ing  into  the  problem  is  almost  wholly  a  matter  of  jndgment. 

An  estimate  for  any  one  of  the  above  factors  is  liable  to  be  in  error 

from    100  to  300  per  cent,  or  even  more,  and  of  course  any  result 

dediioed   from  such  data  must    be   very  uncertain,     Furtunutely, 

nittlliematical  exactness  is  not  required  by  the  problem  nor  war- 

rante^tl  by  the  data.     The  question  is  not  one  of  10  or  *Z0  per  cent 

of  increase;  for  if  a  '-i-foot  piju*  is  insufficient,  a  3-foot  pijie  will 

probaljly  i)e  the  next  size,  an  increase  of  2*^5  per  cent;  and  if  a  ti- 

loot  arch-culvert  is  too  small,  an  8-foot  will  be  used,  an  increase  of 

180  per  cent.     The  real  qnestiou  is  whether  a  3-foot  pipe  or  an 

9-foot  arch-culvert  i.s  needed. 

701.  Calculating  Area  of  Water-way. — Xumerous  empirical  for- 
mulas have  been  proposed  for  this  and  similar  problems;  but  at 
best  they  are  all  only  approximate,  since  no  formula  can  give  ac- 
cuTate  results  with  inaccurate  data. 

702.  Mr.  Hudolph  Ilering,   C.E.,  gives  the  following  formula 
for  calculating  the  size  of  the  water-way  for  culverts  and  drains: 


Q=OrV^^. 
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in  which 

Q  =  the  number  of  cubic  feet  per  acre  per  second  reaching  the 

mouth  of  the  culvert  or  drain. 
C  =  a  coefficient  ranging  from  .31  to  .75,  depending  upon  the 

nature  of  the  surface;  .62  is  recommended  for  general 

use. 
r  =  average  intensity  of  rainfall  in  cubic  feet  per  acre  per 

second. 
8  =  the  general  grade  of  the  area  per  thousand  feet. 
A  =  the  area  drained,  in  acres. 

703.  Valuable  data  on  the  proper  size  of  any  particular  culvert 
may  be  obtained  (I)  by  observing  the  existing  openings  on  the  same 
stream;  (3)  by  measuring,  preferably  at  time  of  high  water,  a  cross- 
section  of  the  stream  at  some  narrow  place ;  and  (3)  by  determining 
the  height  of  high  water  as  indicated  by  drift  and  the  evidence  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood.  With  these  data  and  a  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  various  matters  referred  to  in  Art.  674, 
it  is  possible  to  determine  the  proper  area  of  water-way  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  accuracy. 

704.  On  mountain  roads  or  roads  subjected  to  heavy  rainfall 
culverts  of  ample  dimensions  should  be  provided  wherever  required, 
and  it  will  be  more  economical  to  construct  them  of  masonry.  In 
localities  where  boulders  and  other  debris  are  likely  to  be  washed 
down  during  wet  weather,  it  will  be  a  good  precaution  to  construct 
catch-pools  at  the  entrance  of  all  culverts  and  cross-drains  for  the 
reception  of  such  matter.  In  hard  soil  or  rock  these  catch-pools 
will  be  simple  well-like  excavations,  with  their  bottom  two  or  three 
feet  below  the  entrance-sill  or  floor  of  the  culvert  or  drain.  Where 
the  soil  is  soft  they  should  be  lined  with  stone  laid  dry ;  if  very  soft, 
with  masonry.  The  size  of  the  catch-pools  will  depend  upon  the 
widths  of  the  drainage  works.  They  should  be  wide  enough  to 
prevent  the  drains  from  being  injured  by  falling  rocks  and  stones 
of  a  not  inordinate  size. 

Tlio  use  of  catch-pools  obviates  the  necessity  of  building  cul- 
verts and  drains  at  an  angle  to  the  axis  of  the  road.  Oblique 
structures  are  objectionable,  as  being  loiiger  than  if  set  at  right 
angles,  and  by  reason  of  tlie  acute-  and  obtuse-angled  terminations 
to  their  piers,  abutments,  and  coverings. 

705.  Materials  for  Culverts.— Culverts  may  be  of  stone,  brick. 
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Wtrified  earthenware,  cementj  or  iron  pipe.      Wood  should  be  ah- 
solntely  avoided. 

For  small  streams  aiul  for  a  limiWd  Kurface  of  rainfall  either 
class  of  pipes,  in  sizes  varyiug  from  1"2to'^4  inches  in  diameter,  will 
serve  excellently.  They  are  easily  laid,  and  if  properly  bedded, 
with  the  earth  tamjinil  alwut  them,arG  very  permanent.  Their  up^ier 
aurfiice  ahould  he  at  least  18  inches  Wow  the  roud-surfuee,  and  tlie 
upper  end  should  he  protected  with  atone  paving  so  arranged  that 
the  water  can  in  no  ease  work  in  around  the  pipe. 

When  the  flow  of  water  is  estimated  to  he  too  great  for  two 
lines  of  24-inch  pipes,  a  culvert  is  required.  If  stone  ahounds,  it 
may  be  built  of  large  roughly  squared  stones  laid  either  dry  or  in 
mortar.  When  the  span  required  13  more  tlmn  f)  feet,  arch-culverts 
either  of  stone  or  brick  masonry  may  be  employed.  For  spans 
above  15  feet  the  strncturc  rurjuired  l)vconies  a  bridge. 

706.  Cement  and  Earthenware  Pipe  Culverts, — Conatntcfion. — 
In  laying  the  pipe  the  l>ottoni  of  the  trench  HhonM  be  rounded 
owt  to  fit  the  lower  half  of  the  body  of  the  pipe  with  proper  de- 
pressions for  the  sockets.  If  the  ground  is  soft  or  sandy,  the 
^rth  should  be  rammed  carefully,  but  solidly  in  and  around  the 
lower  part  of  the  pijHj.  The  tup  surface  of  the  pipe  iihi>uld,  as  a 
*'ile,  never  be  less  than  18  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  roadway, 
hut  there  are  many  cnses  where  pipes  have  stood  for  several  years 
^ider  heavy  loads  with  only  H  Lo  1]  iiiclies  uf  earth  over  them.  No 
*^ttnger  from  frost  need  be  apprehended,  provided  the  culverts  are 
^^  eouatructed  that  the  water  is  carried  away  from  the  level  end. 
^^'''buury  soft  drain-tilt?6  are  not  in  the  least  aUected  by  the  exjiun- 
^*Qn  of  frost  in  the  earth  around  them. 

The  freezing  of  water  in   the  pipe,  particularly  if  more  than 

^f  full,  is  liable  to  burHt  it;  cnngequently  the  pijje  should  have  a 

Efficient  fall  to  drain  itself,  and  the  outlet  should   be  so  low  that 

'^^re  is  no  danger  of  back-waters  reaching  the  i)ii>e.     If  properly 

*^ined,  there  is  no  danger  from  frost. 

Joiniinff. — In  many  leases,  perhaps  in  most,  the  joints  are  not 
^Ikcd.     If  this  is  not  done,  there  is  liability  of  the  waters  being 


X^x 


^t*ced  out  at  the  joints  and  washing  away  the  soil  from  around  the 


%M*.     Even  if  the  ilanger  is  not  very  imiiiineiit.  the  joints  of  the 


*^**ger  pipes,  at  lea^^t,  should  Ije  calked  wJtli  hydraulic  cement,  since 
^^  cost  is  very  small  com{)ared  witli  the  insurance  against  damage 
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thereby  secured.  Sometimes  the  joints  are  calked  with  clay. 
Every  culvert  should  be  built  so  that  it  can  discharge  water  under 
a  head  without  damage  to  itself. 

The  end  sections  should  be  protected  with  a  masonry  or  timber 


Fig.  96a.    SINGLE  PIPE  CULVERT. 
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Fig.  96b.    DOUBLE  PIPE  CULVERT. 

bulkhead,  although  it  is  often  omitted.  A  parapet  wall  of  rubble 
masonry  or  brick-work  laid  in  cement  is  best  (see  Fig.  93).  The 
foundution  of  the  bulkhead  should  be  deep  enough  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  frost.  In  constructing  the  end  wall,  it  is  well  to  increase 
the  fall  near  the  outlet  to  allow  for  a  possible  settlement  of  the  in- 
terior sections.  When  stone  and  brick  abutments  are  too  expensive, 
a  fair  substitute  can  be  made  by  setting  posts  in  the  ground  and 
spiking  plank  on,  as  shown  in  Fig.  95.    When  planks  are  used,  it  is 
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best  to  set  them  with  considerable  incliuation  towardis  the  roadbed 
to  prevent  their   being  crowded  outward  by  the  pressure  of  the 
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Fig.  96d.    SECTION   OF   PIPE  CULVERT. 


embankment.    The  upper  end  of  the  culTcrt  should  be  so  protected 
that  the  water  will  not  readily  find  its  way   along  the    outside 
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oi  the  pipes,  in  case  the  mouth  of  the  culvert  should  become 
siibmerged. 

When  the  capacity  of  one  pipe  is  not  sufficient,  two  or  more 
znay  be  laid  side  by  side  as  shown  in  Figs.  96a  to  96c.  Although 
t'wo  small  pipes  do  not  have  as  much  discharging  capacity  as  a  sin- 
gle large  one  of  equal  cross-section,  yet  there  is  an  advantage  in 
laying  two  small  ones  side  by  side,  since  the  water  need  not  rise  so 
liigh  to  utilize  the  full  capacity  of  the  two  pipes  as  would  be  neces- 
sary to  discharge  itself  through  a  single  one  of  larger  size. 

707.  Cost. — Price  of  earthenware  and  cement  pipe  vary  greatly 
-with  the  conditions  of  trade,  and  with  competition  and  freight. 
Onrrent  (1892)  prices,  subject  from  40  to  65  per  cent  discount  for 
oulvert-pipe  in  car-load  lots,  f.  o,  b.  at  the  factory,  are  about  as 
:follow8: 

TABLE  LXXI. 
Cost  and  Weight  op  Vitrifikd  Culvert-pipk. 


Iisflide  IHuneter. 
Inches. 

Price  per  foot. 
Ceota. 

AreA. 

Square  feet. 

Weight  per  foot. 
Poimda. 

Number  of  feet 

in  Car-load  of 

84,000  lbs. 

13 
15 
18 
20 
24 

85 
125 
170 
325 
825 

.78 
1.28 
1.76 
2.18 
8.14 

48 
67 
84 
99 
140 

500 
358 
286 
242 
172 

TABLE  LXXU. 
Cost  aud  Wbight  op  Portland  Ckment-pipe. 


^**»»Jde  Diameter. 
Inches. 

Price  per  foot. 
Cents. 

Area. 
Square  feet. 

Weight  per  foot. 
Pounds. 

Number  of  feet 

in  Car-load  of 

24,000  lbs. 

12 
15 

18 
20 
24 

85 
125 
178 
225 
825 

.78 
1.28 
1.76 
3.18 
3.14 

57 

77 

no 

135 
165 

460 
820 
230 
180 
150 

708.  Iron  Pipe-culverts, — During  recent  years  iron  pipe  has  been 
^S^d  for  culverts  on  many  prominent  railroads,  and  raay  be  used  on 
^^da  in  sections  where  other  materials  are  unavailable. 
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In  constructing  a  culvert  with  ciist-iron  pipe  the  points  requir- 
ing partioukr  attention  are  (1)  tiimping  the  soil  tiglitly  around  th^ 
pipe  to  prevent  the  water  from  forming  a  channel  along  the  outside, 
and  (2)  protecting  the  eniJK  i>y  suitable  hejui  walls  and,  when  neces- 
sary laying  riprap  at  the  lower  end.  The  amount  of  masonry  re- 
quired for  the  end  walls  depends  upon  the  relative  width  of  the 
embankment  and  the  numljer  of  sections  of  pipe  used.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  embankment  is,  say,  40  feet  wide  at  the  base,  the 
culvert  may  consist  of  three  liJ-foot  lengths  of  pipe  and  aligbt  end 
wall  near  the  toe  of  tlie  hunk;  but  if  the  embankment  is,  say,  32 
feet  wide,  the  culvert  may  consist  of  two  li2-foot  lengtlis  of  pipe 
and  a  (.^otnparutively  heavy  end  wall  well  back  from  the  toe  of  the 
bank.  The  smaller  sizes  of  pipe  usually  como  in  13-foot  lengths, 
but  sometimes  a  few  G-foot  lengths  are  iuchuled  for  use  in  adjust- 
ing the  length  of  the  culvert  to  the  width  of  the  bank.  The  larger 
sizes  are  generally  G  feet  long. 

709.  Cost.— Prices  of  cast-iron  pipe  vary  greatly  with  com- 
petition and  the  conditions  of  trade.  Table  LXXIII  shows  current 
prices  (1892),  subject  to  commercial  discount: 

TABLE   LXXIII. 
DiMBNBXoxB,  Weioht.  asd  PmcKs  OF  Tron  Pipe. 


Inside  Diameter. 

Thlokueas. 

Weight  per  foot. 

PrU»  per  foot. 

12  laches 

U  i»<h 

GO  pounds 

decenu 

16       •• 

i;: 

86       •• 

140     "    ^ 

20      •• 

118       •' 

188     "    ^1 

34      " 

175      " 

280     "    H 

80      " 

It 

240      " 

884     "    ^M 

8«      - 

•' 

820      " 

512      -   ^1 

43      " 

«l 

400      '• 

640     "   ^M 

48       " 

«< 

510      " 

6IS    "   ^m 

710.  The  approximate  relative  cost  of  the  different  forms  of 
cnlvert  per  lineal  foot  for  each   &<juare  foot  of  waterway  is  aaJ 

follows : 

Rubble 40cepU_ 

Eiiiihcu ware  or  cement  pipe , 30 

Iron  pIiK; ..., -46 

711.  Stone  Box-calYerts. — Tlie  simplest  form  of  stone  culverf 
is  what  is  known  as  the  box-culvert.     It  consists  of  two  side  walls,! 


ray  is  aaJ 

J 
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EXAMPLES  OF  BOX-CULVERTS, 


Fig.&7.E^D  ELEVATION 
D 


Fig.98  SECTION  AB 


Fig  99.  PLAN 


Fig.  100.  SECTION  CD. 


Flg.lOl  SECTION  OF  CULVERT  ON  A  HILLSIDE. 
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which  may  be  built  of  stone  laid  dry  or  in  mortar,  and  a  coTering 
of  Hugs,  Where  large  flat  stones  can  readily  be  procured  it  forma 
a  very  economical  structure.  Under  high  embankments  the  thick- 
ness of  the  covering-8tone  must  be  increased.  FigH.  i*7  to  101  show 
the  form  of  tiiia  chiss  of  culverts  and  the  dimensions  given  in 
Table  LXXIV  will  acrxe  us  an  approximate  guide  for  general 
use. 


TABLE  LXXIV. 
DmcNSioNs  Fou  Box-cvlvehts. 


Ar<a. 

Openfiiif. 

Sl<l0  Wall 

L>epth  of  Cover. 

Length  of  CoT«r. 

4  feet 

9    •' 

10    " 

25    " 

86    •• 

2'X  2' 
3x8 
4X4 

5X5 
6x6 

2  X  2* 
8  X2t 
4X3 
5  X  3J 
6X4 

12  inches 
16      •* 
30      " 
22       •* 
84      •' 

5fc«C 

6  •• 

7  " 

8  •• 

9  " 

712.  Arch-culverts.— The  form  of  an  arch  may  be  the  serai- 
circle,  the  aegment,  or  u  iionijiound  formed  of  a  luiinber  of  circular 
curves  of  different  radii.  Full-centre  arches  or  entire  semicircles 
oJTlt  the  advantages  of  simplicity  of  form,  great  strength,  and  small 
latei*al  tliruat;  btU  if  the  span  is  hirge  they  require  a  corroapoud- 
ingly  great  rise,  which  i:*  often  objectionable.  The  flat  or  segmeutal 
arcii  enables  uh  to  reduce  the  rise,  but  it  tlirows  a  great  latenil 
strain  on  iho  ulnitnionts.  The  compound  cun'e  gives,  when  jtrop- 
erly  proportioiinl,  n  strong  arcli,  with  a  moderate  latenil  action,  is 
easily  adjustable  to  ditferent  ratios  between  the  span  and  the  rise, 
and  iri  unsurpjissfd  in  its  general  appeiirance.  In  striking  the  com- 
pound curve,  the  following  conditions  are  to  be  observed:  the 
tangents  at  the  sjtringing  must  be  vertical,  the  tangent  at  the  crown 
horizontal,  and  the  num)»er  of  centres  must  lie  uneven. 

713.  The  depth  i»f  the  arch-stone,  or  thickness  of  voussoir,  de- 
jieiids  ujKHi  the  fi»rni  and  size  of  the  arch,  the  character  of  the 
masonry,  and  the  quality  of  the  stone.  The  f(dlowing  tuble  giveft 
the  depths  for  semicircular  arches,  Iho  second  column  being  for 
haiiimer-dressed  beds,  llie  third  fur  (hkIs  roughly  dressed  with  the- 
chisel,  and  the  fourth  for  brick  masonry. 
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EXAMPLE  OF  ARCH  CULVKRTS 


Fig,  102.  SECTIONAL  ELETVATlOM 


'F*ig.l04. SECTION    AB. 


°    Fig,  103. PLAN. 


Fig,105  SECTION  CD 
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TABLE  LXXV. 


TWclcueM  of  Aroh  In  Inche*. 

Span  In  fwL 

. 

FinH-class  Maaoory,  |  Second-cUsi  Mmsonry- 

Brick  Masonry. 

6 

18 

16 

13 

8 

18 

18 

16 

10 

14 

17 

30 

13 

15 

19 

20 

14 

10 

90 

24 

Ifl 

17 

81 

M 

18 

18 

88 

34 

90 

19 

84 

24 

85 

80 

85 

38         _ 

80 

81 

98 

28         ■ 

85 

88 

88 

2^         ■ 

40 

88 

89 

33 

48 

94 

80 

83 

50 

25 

31 

32 

Professor  Rankine  remarks  thnt  the  precise  determination  of 
the  depth  of  the  keystone  of  an  arch  would  he  an  almost  imprac- 
ticable problem  from  ita  oomplexit}',  and  that  the  best  course  in 
practice  ia  to  assume  a  depth  for  the  keystone  according  to  an 
empirical  rule  founded  upon  the  dimensions  of  good  existing  ex- 
amplea  of  bridges.     For  such  a  rule  he  gives  the  following: 

Depth  in  feet  =  4/(.12  radius  at  crown)  for  a  single  arch. 

Depth  in  feet  =  ^^(.17  radins  at  orown)  for  an  arch  of  a 
Mr.  Tnuitwiiie  gives  the  following  rule:     For  first-class  cut  8 
of  hard  niatcriid  take  0.3G  of  the  square  root  of  the  radius  of  the 
crown;  for  second-class  work, .4(1  of  the  square  root;  and  for  brick 
or  rubble archeri,P.45  of  the  square  root.     The  results  by  the  latter 
are  slightly  in  excess  of  thotJO  by  Professor  Rankine'a  formula. 

714.  Thickness  of  Abutments.— Numerous  rules  have  been  given 
for  obtaining  the  thickness  of  the  ubiitinents  for  arches.  The 
mo8t  elaborate  of  these  are  from  their  form  applied  with  difficulty  to 
the  cases  commonly  octrnrring  in  practice,  and  many  of  the  elements 
entering  into  the  solution  of  thejiruhlem  are  quite  indeterminate,  de- 
])ending  as  they  dn  upon  tho  chaniotfr  of  the  masonry  and  upon 
the  workmanship.  In  place  of  rulus,  therefore,  we  present  merely 
an  empirical  table,  embracing  the  results  of  a  considerable  degree 
of  practice. 
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EXAMPLE  OF  ARCH-CULVERTS 
I 


*WR> 


Pig.106  END  ELEVATION 
A 


Pig.108  SECTION  AB. 
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Table  LXXVI  gives  the  minimum  thickness  of  abutments  fo 
arches  of  120  degrees  where  the  depth  of  crown  does  not  exceed ; 
feet. 

Calculated  from  the  formula 


r=/6^+(,^y. 


3^ 


in  which  D  =  depth  or  thickness  of  crown  in  feet; 

H  =  height  of  abutment  to  springing  in  feet; 
B  =  radius  of  arch  at  crown  in  feet; 
T  =  thickness  of  abutment  in  feet. 


TABLE  LXXVI. 

MiNIUtTM   TuiCKNKBe  OF   AsUTSfENTB  FOR   AkCHSS  OF   120  DEGREES 
WHERE  THE   DeFTH   OF  CroWN  DOES  NOT  EXCEED  8  FEET. 


Height  of  Abutment  to  Sprloglog,  In  feet. 

Span  of 

ATCa, 

5 

T.5 

10 

90 

80 

8  feet 

8.7 

4.3 

4.8 

4.6 

4.7 

9    " 

8.9 

4.4 

4.6 

4.9 

6.0 

10    " 

4.2 

4.6 

4.8 

5.1 

5.2 

12    " 

4.5 

4.7 

5.2 

5.6 

5.7 

14    '• 

4.7 

5.3 

6.5 

6.0 

6.1 

16    " 

4.9 

5.5 

5.8 

6.4 

6.6 

18    " 

5.1 

5.8 

6.1 

6.7 

6.9 

20    *' 

6.3 

6.0 

6.4 

7.1 

7.3 

22     •* 

5.5 

6.2 

6.6 

7.8 

7.6 

24     " 

5.6 

6.4 

6.9 

7.6 

7.9 

80    " 

6.0 

7.0 

7.5 

8.4 

8.8 

40     " 

6.5 

7.7 

8.4 

9.6 

10.0 

60     " 

6.9 

8.2 

9.1 

10.5 

11.1 

60    ^' 

7.2 

8.7 

9.7 

11.4 

12.0 

70    '* 

7.4 

9.1 

10.3 

11.8 

12.9 

80    " 

7.6 

9.4 

10.6 

12.8 

13.6 

90    " 

7.8 

9.7 

11. 0 

18.4 

14.3 

100    *' 

7.9 

10.0 

11.4 

14.0 

15.0 

Note. — The  thickness  of  abutment  for  a  semicircular  arch  may  be  takei 
from  the  above  table  by  consideriug  it  as  approximately  equal  to  that  for  aj 
arch  of  120  degrees  having  the  same  radius  of  curvature;  therefore  by  dlvid 
log  the  span  of  the  semicircular  arch  l)y  1.155  it  will  give  the  spaa  of  the  12C 
degree  arch  requiring  the  same  thickness  of  abutment. 
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TABLE  LXXVII. 
DiHENBioNd,  Weight,  akd  Pbicbb  of  Drain-tile. 


iDside 
Diameter. 

Area  in  Inches. 

WeUfht  per 

Price  per  1000 
feet,* 

Currea  and 
Reducers. 

No.  Feet 
to 

luches. 

Each.* 

Carload. 

2 

8.141 

8 

115.00 

$0.20 

8000 

3 

7.068 

4i 

25.00 

0.20 

6000 

4 

13.666 

6* 

45.00 

0.25 

4000 

5 

10.625 

9 

76.00 

0.80 

8000 

6 

28.274 

12 

100.00 

0.40 

2200 

7 

88.484 

15 

110.00 

0.50 

2000 

8 

60.265 

22 

150.00 

0.70 

1250 

9 

68.617 

26 

200.00 

0.75 

1000 

10 

78  639 

38 

260.00 

1.00 

850 

13 

118.09 

44 

825.00 

1.25 

750 

15 

176.71 

60 

450.00 

1.60 

500 

18 

254.46 

92 

700.00 

2.25 

850 

20 

814.16 

106 

1000.00 

3.00 

250 

21 

845.00 

110 

1250.00 

4.00 

226 

24 

452.89 

150 

1625.00 

5.00 

200 

•  Subject  to  discount. 


TABLE  LXXVin. 
DiscHAROiNO  Capacity  op  Circular  Pipes  in  Cubic  Feet  per  Minute. 


Diameter 

Inclination.    Inches  per  100  feet. 

of 
Pipe. 

8 

« 

9 

19 

94 

laches 

cu.  ft. 

cu.  ft. 

cu.ft. 

ou.  ft. 

OU.  ft 

2 

1.71 

2.54 

8.07 

3.61 

4.95 

8 

8.07 

4.68 

5.84 

6.16 

8.56 

4 

6.28 

8.82 

10.82 

12.43 

17-51 

8 

85.42 

80.01 

61.49 

70.72 

100.26 

9 

47.46 

67.24 

82.48 

95.05 

161.28 

12 

97.59 

188.10 

170.18 

196.25 

277.64 

15 

171.37 

243.04 

297.33 

829.41 

483.55 

18 

270.82 

883.69 

468.98 

540.77 

749.18 

20 

327.54 

461.28 

558.82 

640.78 

914.48 

24 

555.08 

784.89 

962.88 

1176.87 

1670.05 

CHAPTER  XV. 

BRIDGES.  RBTAINING- WALLS.  PROTECTION  WORKS,  TUKKBL8, 

FENCING. 

715.  Bridget. — The  construction  of  bridges  is  an  important 
subject,  and  should  not  be  attempted  without  the  professional  ser- 
vices  of  a  civil  engineer.  Neglect  of  this  precaution,  and  an  inad- 
equate conception  by  the  people  of  the  risks  to  their  own  and  other 
persons'  lives  produced  by  faulty  bridge  design,  are  causes  to  which 
may  be  attributed  many  of  the  numerous  failures  of  highway 
bridges  annually  recorded. 

As  the  subject  is  so  extensive,  but  a  few  general  remarks  will 
be  made  in  this  volume. 

No  one  bridge  is  adapted  to  every  situation;  each  one  must  be 
designed  to  sustain  the  amount  and  character  of  the  load  to  which 
it  will  be  subjected. 

716.  All  bridges  should  be  proportioned  to  sustain  the  strains 
produced  by  the  following  loads : 

(1)  The  dead  load,  which  is  the  weight  of  the  structure  itself, 
and  in  certain  cases  some  extraneous  loading.  The  dead  load  is 
taken  as  uniformly  distributed  over  the  bridge. 

(2)  The  live  load.  The  live  load  on  a  bridge  is  the  moving  load 
passing  over  it.  In  ciilculating  the  dimensions  of  the  several  parts 
forming  the  superstructure  of  a  bridge,  the  heaviest  load  which  is 
likely  to  traverse  it  should  be  taken. 

Live  loads  are  of  varied  character;  they  comprise  the  weight  of 
loaded  vehicles  passing  either  singly  or  in  continuous  strings,  por- 
table engines,  agricultural  machinery,  steam  road-rollers,  and  the 
weight  of  a  cr()w<l  of  people  densely  packed. 

(3)  The  wind-i>ressure,  including  both  direct  and  indirect  effects. 

(4)  Variations  of  temperature. 

Valuable  information  on  the  subject  of  highway  bridges  is  to  be 
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found  in  the  spocifications  for  highway  bridges  of  iron  and  steel 
by  J.  A.  Waddell. 

717.  Nothing  improves  the  appearance  and  attractiveness  of  a 
Toad  so  much  as  a  handnome  bridge.  And  it  need  cost  no  more  to 
cionstmet  than  a  homely,  uncouth  structure. 

718.  MatcriaU  for  Bridges. — Bridges  may  he  either  of  stone, 
"brick,  wood,  steel,  iron,  or  irou  and  wood.  For  permanence  and 
"beauty,  stone  or  stone  and  brick  is  preferuble.  Steel  and  iron  make 
bandsome  bridges,  but  require  more  attention  than  stone.  Wood 
is  the  least  permanent,  and  cheapest  in  first  cost. 

719.  Timber  Bridges. — In  many  localities  timber  is  the  only 
material  available  for  bridges.  Therefore  a  few  directions  for  their 
construction  may  be  useful.  The  simplest  form  of  wooden  bridge 
is  that  of  plain  stringerH  laid  across  the  stream  and  covereil  with 
plank.  The  width  of  the  openings  which  such  beams  span  should 
not  exceed  16  feet.  For  greater  wullhs,  supports  in  the  form  of 
piles  may  he  introduced^,  thus  dividing  the  hmgspan  into  a  nnmber 
of  shorter  ones ;  but  such  supports  are  obstructions  to  the  stream 
and  liable  to  damage  in  time  of  freshets.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable 
to  avoid  their  use.  Other  forms  of  support  must  therefore  bo 
devised  for  strengthening  the  beams.  This  may  be  effected  by 
supports  from  below  or  above.  Of  supports  from  below,  the  sim- 
plest are  shorter  timbers  (bolsters  or  corbels)  placed  under  the 
main  ones  to  which  they  are  firmly  bolte<l,  and  projecting  about 
one  third  of  the  span. 

Still  more  effective  are  oblkjue  braces  or  struts  supporting  the 
middle  of  the  beam,  and  resting  at  their  lower  ends  in  shintlders 
formed  in  the  abutments.  Similar  braces  may  be  applied  to  the 
bolsters  (Fig.  113);  but  ixs  the  span  increases,  these  braces  become 
so  oblique  as  to  lose  mucli  of  their  efficiency.  A  straining-piece 
is  therefore  interposed  between  them.  Openings  up  to  thirty-five 
feet  may  thus  be  spanned. 

For  longer  spans,  the  bolsters,  braces,  and  8training-l>eams  may 
be  combined  as  in  Fig.  114.  The  principle  of  this  method  may  be 
extended  to  very  wide  openings. 

But  in  many  cases  supports  from  below  may  be  objectionable, 
as  exerting  too  much  thrust  against  the  abutments,  and  being  liable 
to  be  carried  away  by  freshets,  etc.  The  beams  must  in  such  cages 
be  strengthened  by  supports  from  above. 
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TYPES  OF  TIMBER    BRIDGES 


fig  109. 


Fig. 110. 


Fig-.lll 


r 


Fig.llS. 


^ 


l!N 
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Fig.JEO. 


Fig.m. 


Heavy  Lines  Wood    Light  Lineis  Iron. 
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Tho  simplest  form  of  such  is  shown  in  Fig.  115,  in  which  the 
iiorizontal  beam  is  supported  by  an  upright  "  king-post"  to  which 
it  is  attached  by  an  iron  strap,  or  by  the  upright  "  king-post"  being 
formed  of  two  pieces  bolted  together,  and  enclosing  the  beam  be- 
"t  ween  them.  The  king-post  itself  is  supported  by  the  oblique  braces, 
or  struts,  which  rest  against  notches  in  tho  horizontal  beam. 

Since  the  king-post  acts  as  a  suspending  tie,  an  iron  rod  may  be 
sidvantageously  substituted  for  it;  the  stmts  may  be  also  stiffened 
t>y  iron  ties,  binding  them  to  the  main  timbers  as  in  Fig.  116. 

For  longer  spans,  a  straining-beam  may  be  introduced  between 
"the  struts  as  in  Fig.  121,  in  which  the  posts  are  represented  as  en- 
cslosing  the  beam. 

The  diagrams  of  simple  bridges.  Figs.  125  to  132,  and  Tables 
XjXXIX  and  LXXX  give  the  spans  for  which  they  may  be  em- 
ployed and  the  dimensions  of  the  several  parts. 

Fig.  129  shows  the  iron  washer  used  at  the  end  of  the  beam. 
The  latter  should  be  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the 
i"od.  It  is  better  to  have  two  rods  instead  of  one  rod  under  each 
"beam.  This  allows  the  rods  to  be  outside  of  the  beam,  as  shown 
in  the  figure,  instead  of  requiring  holes  to  be  bored  through  it, 
thereby  weakening  it.  Fig.  130  shows  the  shoe  used  at  the  foot 
of  the  post  and  which  holds  the  rods  in  place.  Figs.  131  and  132 
show  the  same  method  of  construction  applied  to  bridges  of  greater 
width  and  span. 

Combination  structures  of  wood  and  iron  require  constant 
Watchfulness,  to  repair  and  replace  damages  arising  from  decay  or 
defective  material. 

Iron  Bridges. — The  first  cost  of  iron  or  steel  bridges  is  greater 
than  that  of  wood  or  combination  structures;  but  where  economy 
of  the  public  funds  is  desired,  the  first  two  materials  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred, because  the  annual  cost  of  repairs  to  the  wooden  structure 
will  in  a  very  few  years  equal,  if  not  greatly  exceed,  the  additional 
sum  required  for  the  construction  of  the  all-metal  bridge.    More- 
over, the  metal  structure  will  ontlive  two  if  not  more  timber  ones. 
Figs.  132a,  1326,  132r  show  types  of  iron  bridges. 
To  ascertain  the  saving  in  favor  of  iron,  see  Chapter  XXIIL 
720.  The  substructures  of  bridges  should  be  of  masonry.     Tim- 
ber should  not  be  used  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided.    Such  struc- 
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Fig.  125.    LONGITUDINAL  SECTION. 


.^     U'y'   M  'm%=^ 


Fig.   126.    TRANSVERSE  SECTION. 


TABLE  LXXIX. 
Dimensions  fou  Figs.  125  and  126. 


1 

Span.                     Ginlere. 
Feet.                      Iiichea. 

Floor-beams. 

Floor. 
Inches. 

RailtDfc. 
Inches: 

5           1            8  X  10 
10                     10  X  14 
15                     12  X  18 
20                     U  X  32 

6x6 

•  < 

4 

8X4 

Fig.   127.    LONGITUDINAL  SECTION 
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k 


-^> 


7—     '  -tyT"^^ 

Fig.   128.    TRANSVERSE  SECTION 


Fig.   129. 
DETAIL  OF  WASHER. 


Fig.   130. 
DETAIL  OF  SHOE. 


TABLE 
Dimensions  fok 

LXXX. 
FiG6,  127  TO  132. 

Span. 

inchcfl. 

Diameter  of  Rods. 
Inches. 

Po«t. 
Inclies. 

15 

20 

30 

13  X  IS 
13  X  18 
H  X  18 

15  X  ao 

3^ 

8  X  13 
3X  18 
8X  14 
4  X  15 

^-lf^'"ll If 

■  ■-  .til  >  ■   y  ■  *  >-^ 
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tures  are  unsatisfactory  owing  to  early  decay  caused  by  the  destroy- 
ing action  of  air  and  water. 

For  directions  and  specifications  for  the  conBtraction  of  iron 


Fig.  132-    TRANSVERSE  SECTION. 


and  steel  highway  bridges  the  excellent  specifications  of  Messrs.  G. 
Boiiscaren,  Theodore  Cooper,  Edwin  Thacher,  and  J,  A,  Waddell 
may  be  consulted. 

721.  Betaining-walle. — Retaining- walls  are  structures  of  stone 
laid  dry  or  in  mortar,  and  are  employed  under  various  forms  to  sup- 
port the  sides  of  roads  on  hillsides,  or  places  where  land  for  the 
slopes  is  not  obtainable  (see  Figs.  133  to  136). 

722.  Thickness  of  Walls, — Ketaining-walls  require  a  certain 
thickness  to  enable  them  to  resist  being  overthrown  by  the  thrust 
of  the  material  which  they  sustain.  The  amount  of  this  thrust 
depends  upon  the  height  of  the  mass  to  be  supported  and  upon  the 
quality  of  the  material 

723.  Surcharged  Walls. — A  rctaining-wall  is  said  to  be  sur- 
charged when  the  bank  it  retains  slopes  backwards  to  a  higher 
level  than  the  top  of  the  wall;  the  slope  of  the  bank  may  be  either 
equal  to  or  less,  but  ciiunot  be  greater,  than  the  angle  of  repose  of 
the  earth  of  the  bank. 

724.  Proportions  of  Eetaining-walls. — In  determining  the  pro- 
portions of  retaining-walls  experience,  rather  than  theory,  must  be 
our  guide.  The  proportions  will  depend  upon  the  cliaracter  of  the 
material  to  be  retained.    If  the  material  be  stratified  rock  with  in- 
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terposed  beds  of  clay,  earth,  or  sand,  and  if  the  strata  incline 
toward  the  wall,  it  may  require  to  be  of  far  greater  thickness  than 


Fig.  1  33. 


Fig.  134. 


Fig.  135. 


Fig.  136. 


any  ordinary  retaining- wall;  because  when  the  thin  seams  of  earth 
become  softened  by  infiltrating  rain,  they  act  as  lubricants,  like 
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soap  or  tallow,  to  facilitate  the  sliding  of  tho  rock  strata;  and  thns 
bring  an  enormous  pressure  ngainst  the  wall.  Or  the  rock  may  be 
set  in  motion  by  the  iiction  of  frost  on  the  clay  seams.  Even 
if  there  be  no  rock,  stHI  if  the  strata  of  soil  dip  toward  the  wall, 
there  will  always  be  danj^er  of  a  similar  result;  and  additional  pre- 
cnutiond  must  be  ado])ted,  especially  when  the  strata  roach  to  a 
much  greater  height  tliuu  tiie  wall. 

725.  Form  of  Betaining-walls. — Ketaining-walls  are  built  of 
numerou:^  forms  of  profile  or  oross-section,  varA'ing  from  the  rect- 
angular to  the  triunguhir.  A  triangle  is  that  figure  which  is 
theoretically  the  most  economical ;  and  the  nearer  that  practical 
conditions  will  allow  of  its  being  conformed  to  the  better. 

Ail  other  things  being  equal,  the  greater  the  face-l)atler  the 
greater  will  he  the  stability  of  the  wall;  but  considerations  con- 
nected with  the  fnnctians  of  the  wall  limit  the  full  tipplicatioti  of 
this  condition,  and  walls  are  usually  constructed  with  only  a 
moderate  batter  on  the  face,  the  diminution  towards  the  top  being 
obtained  by  a  back  batter  worked  out  in  a  series  of  offsets.  Walls 
80  designed  contain  no  more  material  and  present  greater  resist- 
ance to  overturning  than  walls  with  vertical  backs. 

726.  Dry  stoiie  retainiiig-walla  are  best  suited  for  roads  on  ac- 
connt  of  their  self-draining  proi>erties  and  their  cheapness.  If 
these  dry  walls  are  properly  tilled  in  behi?»d  with  stones  and  chips, 
they  are,  if  well  constnirted,  scldimi  injured  or  overthrown  by 
pressure  from  behind.  If  the  stone  is  stratified  with  a  flat  cleav- 
age, the  construction  of  retaining  and  para]»et  walls  is  mnch  facili- 
tated. If  the  stone  hua  no  natural  cleavage,  great  care  is  necessarv 
to  obtain  a  proper  bond.  If  walls  built  of  such  stone  are  of 
coursed  rubble,  care  is  re^^uired  that  the  masons  do  not  sacrifice 
the  strength  of  the  walls  to  tho  face  Hpiii-arance.  The  practice  of 
building  walls  with  square  or  roctanguhu'-faced  stones,  tailiiig  off 
behind,  laid  in  rows,  one  course  upon  the  other,  the  rear  portions 
of  the  walls  being  of  chips  and  rough  stones,  set  anyhow,  cannot 
be  condemned  ton  strongly.  Such  a  construction,  which  is  verv 
common,  has  little  transverse  and  no  longitudinal  strength. 

Little  or  no  earth  should  bo  used  for  Iwick  filling  if  stone  i» 
available.  Where  earth  tilling  is  used,  it  should  only  be  thrown  in 
and  left  to  settle  itself;  on  no  account  sliould  it  be  wetted  and 
rammed. 
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The  foundation  of  retaining-wjilla  eliould  be  particularly 
secure;  the  majority  of  failurys  whk'h  have  occurred  in  such  walls 
httvo  been  due  to  defective  foundations. 

727.  Failure  of  Eetaining-walla. — Retai  ning-walls  generally 
fail  (I)  by  overturning  or  by  sliding,  or  ('i)  by  bulging  out  of  the 
bo<Iy  of  the  masonry.  Sliding  may  be  prevented  by  inclining  tha 
courses  inward.  An  objection  to  this  inclination  of  the  joints  in  dry 
walls  is  that  rain-water,  falling  on  tlie  buUered  face,  is  thereby 
carried  inwards  to  the  earth  backing,  which  thus  becomes  soft  and 
settles.  This  objection  may  be  overcome  by  using  mortar  in  the 
face-joints  to  the  depth  of  a  foot,  or  by  making  the  face  of  the 
wall  nearly  vortical. 

728.  Protection  of  Eetaining- walls. — The  top  of  the  waDa  should 
be  protected  with  a  coping  of  large  heavy  stones  laid  as  headers. 

Where  springs  occur  behind  or  [)«lnw  the  wall,  they  must  be 
canned  away  by  piping  or  otiierwise  got  rid  of. 

The  back  of  the  wall  should  be  left  as  rough  as  possible,  so  as 
to  increase  the  frirtion  of  the  earth  agjiiust  it. 

729.  Weep-holes. — In  masonry  walls,  weep-holes  must  bo  left 
&t  frequent  intervals,  in  very  wet  localities  as  close  as  4  feet,  so  as 
to  permit  the  free  cscupe  of  any  water  which  may  find  its  way  to 
the  back  of  the  wall.  These  holes  should  be  about  '2  inches  wide 
and  should  be  backed  with  some  permeable  material,  such  as  gravely 
broken  stone,  etc. 

730.  Formula  for  calculating  Thickness  of  Betaining-walls. — 

E  —  weight  of  earth-work  per  cubic  yard. 
W=  weight  of  wall. 
//—  height  of  wall. 
T  =  thickness  of  wall  at  top. 
T=  II  y  tabular  number  (Table  LXXXI). 
731.  Surcharged  Walls. — In   calculating    the   strength   of  sur- 
charged walls  substitute  }'  for  //,  1'  being  the  perpendicular  at 
tlie  end  of  a  line,  L  =  II  measured  along  the  slope  to  be  retained 
(Fig.  136). 

r=  1.71//in  slopes  of  1  :  1; 
=  1.55//  "  "  "  U  :  1; 
=  1  35//  «  «  "2:1; 
=  1.31//  «  «  "3:1; 
=  1.34//  "      "       "  4    ;  1. 
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TABLE   LXXXI. 

Co£FFICl£JiT8   FOB   RETAUiIKO-WAiOA 


Batuforwoll. 

J5P:  W 

:4  :& 

m.w 

::1  :l 

Clay 

Sand 

CUy 

Sand. 

liD4 

.088 

.02& 

.115 

.054 

1  in  5 

.123 

.CW5 

.156 

.093 

liue 

.149 

.01*2 

.183 

.118 

lioU 

.184 

.125 

.218 

.153 

1  in  12 

.221 

.160 

.256 

.180 

Venicttl 

.300 

.as9 

.380 

.267 

732.  Retainiiig-walls  of  dry  stone  should  not  be  less  than  3  feet 
thick  at  top,  with  u  fiice  of  1  in  4  and  back  perpendicular,  the 
courses  laid  perpendicular  to  the  face-biittcr.  Wecp-holes  are 
unnecessary  unless  the  walls  are  in  very  wet  situations, 

Ketaining-walls  of  masonry  should  be  at  least  tJ  feet  thick  at 
top,  back  perpendicular  and  face  battered  at  the  rate  of  1  in  6. 

733.  On  steep  hillside  or  mountain  roads  retaining-walk 
should  be  built — 

(1)  At  all  re-entering  curves. 

(2)  At  all  culverts  and  bridges. 

(3)  On  the  edge  of  precipitous  places,  where  there  is  no  r%>om 
for  a  bank. 

<4)  Where  the  bank  elope  and  the  grouud  slope  are  nearly  or 
quite  parallel  to  each  other. 

(.'))  Where  a  bank  would  be  of  excessive  length  owing  to  the 
angle  of  the  natural  ground  slope. 

(G)  Where  a  wall  would  be  cheaper  than  a  bank. 

Retaining-wallt?  on  the  edge  of  dangerous  precipices.,  having  to 
support  great  weight,  should  be  built  of  masonry.  All  others  may 
be  of  dry  stone. 

734.  Protection  of  Roads. — All  roads  should  be  protected,  but 
hillside  and  mountain  roads  which  are  unprotected  con  only  be 
classed  as  dangerous.  Blocks  of  stone  of  not  less  than  '^^  to  3 
feet  in  height,  atid  set  with  not  more  than  3  feet  between  thorn, 
afford  a  fair  protection  on  a  mountain  road  not  very  precipitous 
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at  its  outer  edge,  and  there  is  an  advantage  attendant  upon  their 
use  that  no  outer  gutter  is  necessary,  for  the  drainage  passes  over 
the  bank  in  every  direction^  and  after  the  first  year  or  two  but 
little  damage  ocL»urs  to  the  banks  from  this  cause. 

73&.  The  proper  amount  of  protection  required  for  the  danger- 
ous portions  of  a  mountain  road  is  best  obtained  by  stone  parapets 
and  earthen  mouudij.  Parapets  should  not  be  less  than  3  feet  in 
height  and,  if  of  masonry,  U  feet  in  thiclniei?a. 

If  stone  parapets  he  built  dry,  they  should  be  at  least  2  feet  in 
thickness,  and  the  coping  should  be  set  in  mortar;  otherwise  they 
are  too  easily  deranged,  and  cartnien  halting  on  the  road  and 
desiring  to  block  the  wheels  of  their  vehicles  invariably  resort  to 
them  for  a  stone  for  this  purpose.  Next  in  order  of  protection 
afforded  by  tK^  \\9q  of  stone  may  he  mentioned  tho  plan  of  placing 
large  blocks  of  uugh  stone  and  boulders  on  the  edge  of  the  road 
and  touching  each  other.  If  of  good  size  and  well  set,  considerable 
protection  is  atTordod  by  this  method,  which  is  cheap.  Dry  stone 
parapet  walls  should  never  be  employed  if  masonry  walls  can  be 
afforded,  and  should  on  no  account  be  used  on  precipitoua  curves. 
Parapets  should  Ixi  employed  to  protect  all  embankments  of  a  road 
which  have  stone-wall  revetments,  and  the  outside  of  all  cuttings 
in  rock.  They  should  also  bo  bntlt  on  each  side  of  the  road  at  all 
cross-drainage  works,  and  should  be  adopted  at  all  Bituations  where 
atone  is  available  from  ciittingB.  Whore  the  embankments  are  of 
earth,  earthen  mounds  are  to  be  preferred  on  the  score  of  economy. 
These  earthen  mounds  should  not  be  less  than  'i  feet  in  height,and 
they  are  best  formed,  both  for  appearance  and  for  their  own  proser- 
yation,  by  being  revetted  with  dry  stone  inside.  Earthen  mounds 
constructed  in  this  manner  afford  tiie  most  secure  protection  for 
traffic,  as,  if  well  rounded  otf  on  the  outer  side,  they  do  not  yield  to 
any  concussion,  however  violent, 

736.  "Wooden  railings  should  never  be  employed  to  protect  dan- 
gerous places  on  a  mountain  road.  They  afford  no  real  protection 
to  tho  traffic,  but  only  give  a  sense  of  protection  to  passing  vehicles 
which  do  not  come  into  collision  with  them,  and  show  tounexcited 
animals  that  the  way  is  barred  in  that  diret'tion. 

737.  Besides  the  protection  so  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the 
travelling  public,  the  roads  themselves  require  protection  at  their 
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edges  from  passing  vehicles.  Cart-wheels,  if  not  prevented  from 
huggiug  the  very  edge  of  the  rond,  aud  from  slipping,  either  from 
design  or  accident,  into  the  gutters,  do  great  damage.  Curb-stones 
get  forced  out  of  thoii"  places,  and  if  one  be  displaced,  others  soon 
folloWj  to  the  destruction  of  the  ruad  edge  as  well  as  of  the  gutters 
themselves.  These  become  blocked  with  loose  stones,  and  when 
rain  fulls  greater  destructiuu  to  the  road  ensues.  It  is  necessary. 
therefore,  to  protect  the  edges  of  mountain  roads,  wiiere  they  are 
likely  to  be  damaged  by  wheel  truffu-,  which  occurs  chiefly  on  the 
inside  of  eulient  and  outside  of  re-eutertug  curves, 

7S8.  Guard-stones  about  U  inches  square  and  of  sufficient  length 
should  be  placed  every  4  or  5  feet  apart  at  the  curbs,  clear  of  the 
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Fig.  137. 


gutter,  on  the  hill  side  of  salient  curves.  The  re-entering  cnrves 
must  also  be  protected  on  the  inner  curve,  which  is  the  outer  side 
of  the  roa*lway,  by  moaus  of  similar  guard-stones,  which,  however, 
in  this  situation  are  set  up  in  the  gutters  themselves. 

739.  Uoada  along  the  seashore.  lUMra-in  of  rivers  and  lakes,  may 
be  constructed  according  to  either  of  the  methods  shown  in  Figv 
13T  to  139. 

In  Fig.  137,  two  rows  of  piles,  spaced  about  10  feet  centre  lo 
centre,  are  driven,  one  row  along  the  toe  of  the  slope  and  another 
along  the  crest  of  the  slope,  and  capped  with  a  3-inch  plank ;  be- 
tween eac'h  pile  and  fastened  thereto  a  4  X  C  inch  or  heavier  stringer 
is  placed.  On  those  stringera  a  layer  of  matched  tongued  and 
grooved  plank  2  or  3  inches  thick  are  laid  aud  spiked. 

In  Fig.  138  a  bulkhead  is  formed  as  follows:  a  row  of  piles, 
spaced  6  feet  centre  to  centre,  is  driven  to  a  solid  bearing  and 
capped  with  a  heavy  stick  of  timber.  To  the  piles  waling-6tick3 
are  bolted,  one  immediately  at  the  head,  the  other  at  or  below  the 
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natural  surface  of  the  beach;  on  the  land  side  of  the  waling-sticks 
matched  sheet-piling  is  driven  and  spiked  to  the  upper  waling- 
stick.  Anchor-piles  are  driven  on  the  land  side  at  such  distance 
from  the  main  piles  as  will  form  an  angle  of  from  30  to  45  degrees. 
The  main  piles  may  be  fastened  to  the  anchor-piles  by  wrought- 
iron  tie-rods,  and  bevelled  cast-iron  washers  or  timber  may  be  used 
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for  the  same  purpose.  A  brace-stick  of  either  round  or  square 
timber  should  be  placed  in  the  angle  formed  between  the  tie-rod 
and  head  of  the  anchor  pile.  The  face  of  the  main  piles  at  high- 
water  mark  should  be  protected  by  a  chafing-stiek.  Fender-piles 
may  also  be  used  if  the  water  is  navigable  for  large  boats. 


Fig.  139. 


In  Fig,  139  a  masonry  wall  is  shown,  built  on  a  timber  plat- 
form. To  this  claas  of  work  the  same  rules  apply  as  to  retaining- 
walls. 

740.  Tunnels. — For  highways,  generally  no  tunnels  can  be  al- 
lowed.   They  are  too  costly,  and  can  only  be  employed  imder 
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exceptional  circumBtancea.  If  a  tnnnel  would  shorten  the  rohd 
by  a  leiigthj  the  coat  of  which  wuuW  ei^ual,  or  nearly  bo,  the 
extra  cost  of  tlie  roa^l  through  the  tunnel,  the  construction  of  the 
tunnel  would  be  justifiai.  The  saving  in  tractive  energy  to  the 
public  using  the  road  would,  hi  most  osBeB,  be  a  saving  too  indirect 
to  be  imported  into  the  calculation. 

741,  Fencing. — Fences  are  usually  built  by  the  property-owners, 
but  occasionully  tho  roiul-builder  in  caJlod  upon  to  include  fencing 
in  his  work;  therefore  the  following  few  remarks  may  be  useful. 
Tlie  common  poet  and  rail  fence  is  too  well  known  to  require  de- 
scription; iron  wire  for  fencing  ia  to  be  had  in  an  almost  infinite 
variety;  where  stone  aboonds  an  excellent  fence  may  be  formed  of 
the  stones  laid  dry,  with  a  rough  coping  formed  of  stones  set  edge- 
wise in  mortar.  The  mound  and  ditch  shown  in  Fig.  140  ia  much 
used  in  Europe,    The  material  excavated  from  the  ditch  is  thrown 
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Fig.   140.    DITCH  AND  MOUND  FENCE. 


into  the  mound  and  a  quickset  hedge  jvlanted  along  the  top.  After 
the  lapse  of  some  time  this  makes  a  good  fence;  but  it  requires  in 
the  interim  a  conaidcniblt'  uniount  of  repair, 

742.  Cost  of  Fencing.— Wire,  plain  or  barbed,  with  wood  posts, 
generally  cedar,  chestnut,  or  oak,  is  much  used  in  the  United 
States. 

The  posts  cost  10  to  25  cents  each,  according  to  distance  trans- 
ported. 

A  4-8trand  wire  fence  with  posts  set  3  feet  in  the  ground  and 
costing  15  cents  each  costs  per  mile  from  $200  to  $250. 

Common  board  fence,  posts  set  8  feet  apart,  costs  from  $350  to 
$400  per  mile. 

An  estimate  for  a  mile  of  barbed-wire  fence  would  be  about 
follows: 
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850 posts,  including  braces,  at  10  cents.. IS5.00 

1500  pounds  4-pointed  barbed  wire,  at  6  cents 90  00 

40  pounds  of  staples,  at  6  cents 2.40 

lAbor 86.86 

SVeight,  tools,  superintendence,.... 8.07 

Total $167.83 

743.  Speoifloation  for  Fencing. — Posts  to  be  oak  or  tamarack, 
5  inches  in  diameter  and  not  more  than  3  inches  out  of  straight, 
8  feet  6  inches  long,  set  3  feet  6  inches  in  the  ground,  and  spaced 
16}  feet  centre  to  centre. 

Height  of  fence  4  feet  9  inches,  formed  of  four  strands  of  wire 
placed  12, 14, 16,  and  16  inches  apart,  measuring  from  the  ground. 
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744.  The  first  work  reriuiring  the  skill  of  the  engineer  is  to 
properly  lay  out  town  siti'S,  especially  with  reference  to  the  future 
requirements  of  a  lar^e  city  where  auy  such  possibility  exists.  Few 
if  any  (tf  our  large  eities  were  so  plamied.  The  same  principleia  to 
a  limtted  extent  are  applicable  to  all  towns  or  cities.  The  topo- 
graphy of  the  site  should  be  carefully  studied  and  the  street  linee 
udnpted  to  it;  they  s!iouId  be  laid  out  systematically  with  a  view  lo 
convenience  and  comfort,  als<i  with  reference  to  economy  of  con- 
struction, future  sanitary  imjjrovements,  grades,  and  drainage. 

746.  Arrang^ement  of  City  Streets. — Generally  straight  lines, 
with  frequent  and  regular  inti-Tsecting  streets,  is  the  best  method 
of  laying  out  streets,  ospeciull}'  for  business  parts  of  a  city. 
"When  there  is  some  centrally  located  structure,  such  as  court- 
house, city  hall,  market,  or  other  prominent  public  building,  it  is 
very  desirable  to  have  several  diagonal  streets  leading  thereto.  In 
the  residence  portions  of  cities,  especially  if  on  hilly  ^ound,  curves 
may  replace  straight  lines  with  advantage  by  affording  better 
gnides  at  less  cost  of  grading,  and  improving  property  by  avoiding 
heavy  embankments  or  cuttings. 

746.  The  rectangular  arrangement  of  streets  as  seen  iu  New 
York  and  other  cities  is  being  found  objectionable  and  a  bar  to 
convenient  communication;  it  therefore  l}ecomes  neceaaary  to 
examine  what  other  systems,  if  any,  may  bo  used,  and  determine 
their  relative  merits.  The  following  investigation  of  this  subject 
by  Mr.  Lewis  M.  Haupt,  A.M.C.E.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  is  very  interesting,  as  showing  wLai 
may  be  done  in  the  way  of  opening  diagonal  streets: 

"  The  systems  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  Ist,  regnljir,  and 
"id,  irregular.  The  first  class  may  be  subdivided  into  rectangular, 
diagonal,  and  circular;  the  second  into  every  possible  kind  of  dte- 
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tortion  more  or  less  intricate,  according  to  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  growth  of  a  city.  The  latter  class  is  discarded  as  being 
unscientific,  expensive,  inconvenient,  and  poorly  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  a  growing  community. 

"  As  people  move  through  a  city  in  every  conceivable  direction,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  provide  the  shortest  lines  for  all;  but  the  case 
may  be  met  by  supposing  a  greater  or  less  number  of  centres  or 
points  d'appui,  to  and  from  which  the  currents  of  daily  life  flow 
and  ebb. 

"  With  reference  to  the  subdivision  of  the  first  class,  it  is  evident 
that,  the  straight  line  being  the  shortest  distance  between  two 
points,  the  chord  will  be  shorter  than  its  arc,  and  hence  the  circular 
system  is  defective.  The  rectangular  compels  a  waste  of  distance 
and  time,  and  the  diagonal  by  itself  becomes  the  rectangular,  so 
that  no  single  system  fulfils  ail  possible  requirements.  A  combina- 
tion must  therefore  be  resorted  to,  and  that  composed  of  right-line 
elements  is  both  the  simplest  and  most  direct.  A  judicious  ar- 
rangement of  diagonal  streets  with  the  rectangular  system  will 
doubtless  be  found  to  meet  more  fully  than  any  other  the  require- 
ments of  the  case ;  but  it  is  evident  that  if  the  streets  be  too  wide  or 
too  numerous,  the  building  areas  will  be  correspondingly  decreased 
and  a  certain  proportion  of  people  forced  beyond  given  limits,  thus 
increasing  their  distances.  On  the  other  hand,  the  diagonals  will 
in  general  open  new  building  lines  with  more  than  residences 
enough  to  provide  for  all  the  displaced  inhabitants. 

"To  illustrate  the  utility  of  such  a  combination,  suppose  a 
portion  of  a  town  or  city  to  be  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  square 
whose  side  is  L  feet  long,  and  in  which  the  blocks  are  I  feet  square 
and  the  streets  w  feet  wide. 

"  Let  the  diagonals  of  the  large  square  be  opened  as  thorough- 
fares, and  note  their  effect.  The  blocks  or  small  squares  extend 
from  the  middle  of  one  street  to  that  of  its  parallel,  or  from  the 
building  line  of  one  block  to  that  of  the  next;  hence  the  length  of 
a  side  of  such  a  square  must  be  /  -\-w  (Fig.  141a), 

"The  area  of  the  small  square,  including  the  streets,  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  such  squares  will. give  the  area  U  of  that  portion 
of  the  city,  and  the  ratio  of  street  to  property  area  is  the  same  for 
the  small  as  for  the  large  squares;  but  the  area  of  the  small  squares 
\»  {I  -^  wY  =  /'■+•  2/w  -[-  ?^%  ill  which  r  is  the  property  or  build- 
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ing  area,  aud  2lw  4-  k^'  w  the  street  area ;  the  ratio  being 
and  tlie  percentage  of  street  to  property  area. 


2lw  4-  IT* 
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\^^ 


?^^±^100 (A) 

P 
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// 
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Q    Fig.  141.     ARRANGEMENT   OF   CITY   STREETS. 

For  any  rectangle  with  streets  of  unequal  widths,  the  gener&I 
formula  would  be 

hc-^ad  -\-M 


ac 


100. 


(A') 


in  whioli  a  and  c  are  the  Bides  of  the  rectangle  and  b  and  <i  tho 
widths  of  the  streets.     It  these  quantities  arc  eqn&l^  each  to  each 
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(A*)  becomes  (A).    The  number  (»  )  of  blocks  in  a  given  square 
whose  area  is  U  will  be 


(/  +  «;)• 


=  n 


(B) 


"  If  now  two  diagonals,  MN  and  P<?  be  introduced,  it  is  evident 
that  where  they  cross  the  rectangular  streets  no  additional  area  is 
taken  from  the  private  property  of  the  city,  but  they  will  cut  out  of 


Area 


I 


L     J 


,W, 


I  1  r    n  ( n  n 

Fig.  141a.  Fig.  I4lfr. 

each  of  the  small  squares  which  they  cross  an  area  whose  length  is 

V^  —  — ,  breadth    w,  and   whose    area    for    one    block,  /*,  is 


area 


/y2r  —  — )w  (see  Fig.  1416).    For  n  blocks  the  total  building 
consumed  from  U  by  both  diagonals  when  n  is  even  will  be 
%nw  \yW  —  ^),  and  the  percentage  of  the  building  area  will  be 

^-^(V2F  -^)x  100,  which  reduces  to 


10 


-^(2.828/- w)100, 


(C) 


ilie  formula  for  diagonals  when  n  is  even.    If  n  he  odd,  0  becomes 
^(2.8280100  =  282.8^ •    .     (C*) 
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**  If  diagonals  be  opened,  benefits  will  accrue  both  from  tbeahort- 
euiiig  of  distance  and  the  additional  frontage  which  will  bo  fnr- 
nished,  while  but  a  nmall  ]n'o]tortiou  of  the  inhabitants  will  be 
displaced.  The  greatest  econoiny  in  distance  will  be  in  passing 
from  MtoO  (Fig.  14lj,  which  by  the  square  system  is  equal  to  L, 

and  by  the  diagonal  iWi,  the  ratio  being   "*,    =    '         =  —-,  the 

//  *  lUu 

nomerator  indicating  the  distance  (in  feet)  by  the  diagonals,  the 

denominator  by  tlie  squares.     This  gives  a  gain  of  'M)  per  cent, 

which  is  the  greatest  amount  possible,  and  from  which  it,  diminish^ 

to  zero  at  P. 

"  The  total  length  of  frontage  on  the  streets  in  the  square  systeiff 

is  4/71'.     The  diagonals  give  an  additional  length  of  4n{i^P  —  w), 

and  the  percent4ige  of  increase  is  therefore 


In 


V3 


100. 


(D) 


"The  ratio  of  people  displaced  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  area 
consumed  by  diagonals  In  the  entire  artMt  //*, 

"  To  determine  these  values  for  any  particular  case,  and  so  di»- 
coTer  whether  or  not  the  diagonals  will  be  beneficial,  let  I  =  600 
feet,  tf?  =  50  feet,  and  n  =  10. 

"  Formula  (A)  gives  21  as  the  percentage  of  large  or  small 
squares  cousumetl  by  streets  in  the  rectangular  system. 

**  Formula  (C)  gives  only  2.8'3  per  cent  of  additional  building 
area  consumed  by  diagonals. 

"Fomiulu  (I>)  gives  13  per  cent  as  the  increase  in  frontage  due 
to  diagoiiiila,  and  it  has  been  sliown  that  the  saving  of  distance 
varies  from  30  per  cent  to  tioihing. 

"The  nunilxT  of  people  dit-place<l,  which  is  only  2.82  per  cent, 
will  be  abundantly  provided  for  by  the  additional  frontage  on  the 
diagonals,  revenues  will  l>e  augmented  by  assessments  on  the  new 
buildings  erected,  and  a  large  saving  will  be  efft-cted  in  time  and 
distance  for  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  by  this  combination  of 
systems^  which  is  therefore  found  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of 
practice  more  fully  than  any  other. 

"Similar  api>licationa  of  the  above  formula  will  show  to  what 
oitent  the  plans  of  cities  already  established  or  to  be  built  may  be 
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improved  by  the  opening  of  diagonals;  the  moat  cconomictil  relation 
of  street  to  building  area,  tlie  proper  distribution  of  the  street  area^ 
and,  by  tfxtending  the  analysis,  the  ratio  of  pavement  to  carriagew:iy 
may  also  be  readily  determined.  All  of  these  queHtions  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  convenience,  health,  and  extension  of  our 
cities." 

Fig,  H2  sbowa  the  system  adopted  in  laying  out  the  streets  of 
"Washington,  D.  C. 

747.  Width  of  Streets. — Tha  width  of  streets  should  be  propor- 
tioned to  tlu>  character  of  the  traflic  that  will  nso  thorn;  but,  ii6  a 
rtilo,  this  1  as  not  been  considered  in  the  laying  out  of  cities,  and 
the  width  of  the  commercial  thoroughfares  is  now  found  insufficient 
to  properly  uccommodate  the  traffic. 

No  rule  can  be  kid  down  by  wliich  to  determine  the  best  width 
of  streets;  but  it  may  be  safely  said  that  a  street  which  is  likely  to 
become  a  commeroial  thoroughiarc  should  have  a  width  of  not  less 
than  ViO  feet  between  the  building  lines — the  carriage-way  80  feet 
wido,  and  the  sidewalks  *JU  feet  each. 

In  streets  occupied  entirely  by  residences  a  carriage-way  32  feet 
vide  will  be  ampin,  btit  the  width  between  the  building  lines  may 
be  as  great  as  desired.  The  sidoM-alks  may  be  any  amoant  over  10 
feet  which  the  fancy  may  dictate.  Whatever  width  is  adopted  for 
them,  not  more  of  it  than  8  foet  need  be  |)aved,  the  remainder 
being  occupied  with  grnss  and  trees. 

Wido  streets  add  materiidly  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  a  city  by  relieving  them  of  the  heavy  tax  imposed 
by  narrow  streets  on  trunsportatiou  llxrough  constantly  recurring 
blockadcH. 

Wide  streets  aiTnrd  a  good  uniouut  of  breathing  space,  and  thus 
add  to  the  general  health  of  tlie  ]>eoplo.  Moreover,  they  contribute 
to  a  city  an  air  of  apiicrioug  comfort  and  dignified  distance,  and 
for  all  time  remove  from  it  the  crowded  appearance  which  is  too 
commonly  found  in  all  old  cities  and  towns. 

748.  The  maximum  and  minimum  width  of  streets,  with  the 
average  width  of  sidewalks  uud  maximum  grade,  as  at  present 
tablished  in  various  cities,  are  given  in  Table  LXXXLI. 

749.  Street  Grades. — Following  the  location  of  streets,  thereTT 
the  important  duty  of  establishing  a  comprehensive  svstrni  of 
grades.     U  this  coald  always  be  done  in  advance  of  improvements. 


there  would  be  little  difficultr  in  obtaining  the  best  ^rrades  for  a 
city.  Uiifortuualely  thi:s  i:*  selilom  the  enae,  ami  in  luJjii^tiug  the 
street  grades  of  villages  in  jirncoss  of  traiitiformation  into  towns  the 
engineer  encouuterB  one  of  his  most  trying  duties;  hy  meets  much 
opposition  from  the  property-owners  who  have  made  iinproven)ents 
based  upon  the  natural  slopea,  also  from  those  who  object  to  iiaving  a 
street  iu  excavation  where  it  passeH  through  tlieir  lauds.  Each  one 
IB  looking  to  his  individual  interest,  and  he  must  exereise  ranch  dis- 
cretion and  endeavor  to  fix  a  system  of  grades  harmonious,  conven- 
ient, and  economical  for  the  public  rather  than  for  individuals. 

Every  towni  that  expects  to  thrive  should  at  a  very  early  stage  in 
its  liistory  establish  the  grades  of  its  streets  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  town  plot,  and  iu  doing  so  keep  iu  view  the  pn>lnibility  of 
future  extension.  In  new  towns  this  ought  to  be  done  when  the 
town  is  laid  out.  and  the  grades  might  be  made  part  of  the  original 
record. 

750,  No  rule  can  be  laid  down    for  determiniu";  the  proper 

gr^adea  for  city  streets.     Tliey  will  depend  upon  the  topographical 

features  of  the  site.    The  necessity  of  avoiLliugdi^cpouLliiigs  or  high 

<?ttibankmonts  which  would  seriou.sly  tilTcct  the  value  of  atl joining 

property  for  building  purposes  often  demands  steeper  grades  than 

*re  permissible  on  country  roads.   Tbero  are,  however,  certain  con- 

**itionB  wbich  it  is  inijuirtimt  to  attain:  lirst,  thiit  the  longitudinal 

crowu  level  be  tiniforndy  sustained  from  street  to  streets  whenever 

pructicable,  so  as  to  avoid  undulations;  second,  that  the  crown  level 

^^  3X11  intersections  be  t*xtcnded  trunHversely  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 

*^**iving  over  a  channel,  which  is  otherwise  formed. 

Table  LXXXII  shows  the  maximum  grade  of  streets  in  several 
cities. 

751.  The  best  arrangement  of  intersections  of  streets  when 

^Uber  or  both  have  much  inclination  is  a  matter  requiring  much 

*^*^nsideration  and  is  one  upon  which  nnich  diversity  of  opinion 

^xi«tfi.     No  hard  or  f^ust  rule  can  be  laid  down;  each  will  recpiire 

special  adjustment.     The  best  and  simplest  method  is  to  make  the 

^^tangular  space  nnaaaaaa.  Fig.  143,  level  with  a  rise  of  one-half 

Wch  in  10  feet  from  AAAA  to  //,  placing  gullevs  at  .I.LIJ  and  the 

cttch-biwins  at  nvr.     When  this  method  is  imt  practicable,  a^lopt 

Web  a  grade  (but  one  not  exceeding  'JA  per  cent)  thai  the  rectaugle 

-id.!.!.  Fig.  143,  shall  appear  to  be  nearly  level;  but  to  secure  this 
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TAHLE  LXXXn. 
Width  o^  Citv  Streets, 


CiLj  of 


New  York.  N.  T 

Urocklyn.N.  Y 

BuUalu,  N.  Y 

Syracuse.  N.  Y 

iHmirtt,  N.  Y  

Scheuectudy.  N.  Y 

Bo!4ion.  Muss 

Lynn,  Masft 

VV'orccfiicr,  Mass 

Lowell,  Mass. 

C'llmh^ll^e.  Tifam 

Cbinigorill 

liluomingtou,  111 

.TcisovCilv.  N.J 

C'unuieu,  N.  J 

Newiirk,  N.  J 

Trcmou.  N.  J 

l'atei-s<ni,  N.  J 

TtTFL'  Huuic,  IdcI 

RlclnnoiKl,  Va 

Oinikim,  Xeh. 

Nut*liviilu.  Terni 

PiirkL-i>l«ir|C,  W.  Va..... 

■\VaRliin;:U)ri.  D.  C 

Wilu]iti('ii>n,  N,  U 

^5t■llItll^  Wiish .. 

PLiilmidphiii.  Pa 

PitUburg,  Pa 

Erie,  Pa 

Hill rislnirg,  Pa 

Pruvidence.  H.  I 

CumlierlautJ,  Mil 

Hjiilford,  C'oun   

Walerbury.  Cona.,.,   ., 

Now  Uuveu.  UouD 

DttnMt,  Mic:h 

Graiul  Kanida.  Mich 

St.  Paul.  Miun 

SlimitHipolIs.  Minn 

BucviHs,  Ohio.   

SallLukeCily,  Clah 

ORden.  Utah 

Burlington,  Vl 

Uutland.  Vl 

Milwntikct',  WU 

•London.  Eng 

*  Birmingbaui,  £ug 
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it  must  actually  have  a  considerable  dip  in  the  direction  of  the  slope 
of  the  street.  If  steep  grades  are  continued  across  intersections, 
they  introduce  side  slopes  in  the  streets  thus  crossed,  which  are 
troublesome,  if  not  dangerous,  to  vehicles  turning  the  comers,  es- 
pecially the  upper  ones.  Such  intersections  are  especially  objection- 
able in  rainy  weather.  The  storm  water  will  fall  to  the  lowest  point, 
concentrating  a  large  quantity  of  water  at  two  receiving-basins, 
which  with  a  broken  grade  could  be  divided  between  four  or  more 
basins. 


a— 


m^//y/'/j 


•a 
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Pig.  143.    ADJUSTMENT  OF  GRADES  AT  STREET- 
INTERSECTIONS. 
762.  Fig.  144  shows  the  arrangement  of  intersections  on  steep 
S^'Bdes  proposed  by  Messrs.  Rudolph  Hering  and  Andrew  Rosewater 
^or  the  streets  of  Duluth,  Minn.    From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  at 
*'^ese  intersections  the  grades  are  flattened  to  three  per  cent  for  the 
^idth  of  the  roadway  of  the  intersecting  streets,  and  that  the  grade  of 
*-^e  curbs  is  flattened  to  eight  per  cent  for  the  width  of  the  inter- 
dicting sidewalks.     Grades  of  less  amount  on  roadway  or  sidewalk 
^'"e  continuous.   The  elevation  of  block-corners  is  found  by  adding 
^^gether  the  curb  elevation  at  the  points  facing  the  block-corner, 
*nd  also  the  sum  of  the  widths  of  the  two  sidewalks  at  the  comer 
Multiplied  by  two  and  one  half  per  cent,  and  dividing  the  whole  by 
two.    This  gives  an  elevation  equal  to  the  average  elevation  of  the 
^urbs  opposite  the  corner  plus  an  average  rise  of  two  and  one  half 
per  cent  across  the  width  of  the  sidewalk. 
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753.  The  instructions  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  of 
New  York  contain  the  following  directions  for  regulating  grades  at 
street-intersections : 

"  In  calculating  the  grades  from  the  centre  of  the  intersection 
to  the  circular  comers  or  curb-lines,  they  will  be  established  u 
follows :  In  the  avenues  when  the  ascents  and  descents  of  the  cross 
intersecting  streets  exceed  1  inch  in  10  feet,  the  grade  will  be  cal- 
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culated  at  1  inch  in  10  feet  to  the  curb-line  from  the  centre,  mak- 
ing G  inches  difference  in  the  curbs  on  opposite  sides  of  the  avenues, 
and  tlie  slopes  up  and  down  the  avenues  will  be  calculated  accord- 
ing to  the  grade  of  the  avenue,  let  the  same  be  more  or  less." 

"  Apexes  and  punch-bowls  to  be  set  into  the  curb-line  at  the 
same  height  as  the  centre  grade." 

764.  Accommodation  summits  have  to  be  introduced  between 
street-intersections,  first  in  hilly  localities  to  avoid  excessive  excava- 
tion, and  second  when  the  intersecting  streets  are  level  or  nearly 
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BO,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  ^all  necussary  for  surface- 
drainage. 

The  elevation  and  location  of  these  summits  may  be  calculatwl 
as  follows:  Let  .1  be  the  elevation  of  tha  highest  comer,  B  the 
elevation  of  the  lowest  corner,  D  the  distance  from  corner  to  corner, 
and  R  the  rate  of  the  accommodation  grade.  The  elevation  of  the 
summit  is  equal  to 


The  distance  from  vl  or  /i  is  found  by  subtracting  the  elevation  of 
either  A  or  B  from  this  quotient  and  dividing  the  result  by  the  rate 
of  grade.  Or  the  summits  may  be  located  mechanically  by  specially 
prepared  scales.  Prepare  two  scales  divided  to  correspond  to  the 
rate  of  grade — that  is,  if  the  rate  of  grade  be  one  foot  per  hundred 
feet,  then  one  division  of  the  scale  should  equal  KHi  feet  on  the 
map  scale.  These  divisions  may  be  subdivided  into  teuths.  One 
scale  should  read  from  right  to  left,  and  one  from  left  to  right. 

To  use  the  scales,  place  them  on  the  map  so  that  their  figures 
correspond  with  the  corner  cievatious;  then  as  the  scalus  read  in 
opposite  directions  there  is  of  course  some  point  at  which  the  op- 
posite readings  will  be  the  same:  this  point  is  the  location  of  the 
sommits,  and  the  figures  read  off  the  scale  its  elevation.  If  the  dif- 
ference in  elevation  of  the  comers  is  such  as  not  to  require  an  in- 
termediate summit  for  drainage,  it  will  be  apparent  as  soon  as  the 
scales  are  placed  in  position. 

766.  Sufficient  fall  for  Burfacc  drainage  maybe  securpd  without 
the  aid  of  accoinmodutiou  summits,  by  arranging  the  grades  as  shown 
in  Fig.  145.  The  curb  is  set  level  between  the  corners,  a  summit  ia 
COPB  LEVEL 

• BOTTOFi  "br'Gl/f  ter'  ""'---,. 

rig,  1^5: 

SHOWING  CROWN  IN  STREET  GUTTER, 
formed  in  the  gutter,  and  recuiving  l>asins  are  placed  at  tlu'  centre 
and  each  corner. 

756.  Transverse  Grade. — In  transverse  gi'ade  lliu  strct.*t  should 
be  level;  that  is,  the  curbs  on  opposite  sides  should  be  at  the  same 
level,  and  the  street  crown  rise  equally  from  each  side  to  the  centre. 
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But  in  hill-sitiestjeets  this  condition  cannot  always  be  fulfilled,  and 
opposite  sides  of  the  street  may  difier  as  much  as  five  feet;  in  such 
cases  the  engineer  will  have  to  use  lus  discretion  as  to  whether  he 
will  adopt  a  straight  blope  incliiiiiig  to  the  lower  side,  thus  draining 
the  whole  street  by  the  lower  gutter,  or  adopt  the  three-curb 
method  and  sod  the  slope  of  the  higher  side. 

In  the  iiujirovenient  of  old  streets  with  the  sides  at  diifereui 
levels  much  difficulty  will  be  met,  especially  where  shade-trees  have 
to  be  spared.  In  such  cases  recognized  methods  have  to  be  aban- 
duned,  uud  the  eugineer  will  huvc  to  adopt  methods  of  overcomiug 
the  difficulties  in  accordance  with  the  condition  and  necessities  of 
each  particulftr  case. 

Ati  an  esample  of  what  may  bo  done  in  such  cases  the  methods 
adopted  by  iMr.  J.  T.  Desmond,  City  Engineer  of  UaverhiU,  Mass., 
may  be  cited. 

In  Fig.  14t>  is  shown  a  street  tiG  feet  wide,  with  one  sidewalk 
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Fig.   148. 

ARRANGEMEMT  OF  STREETS  WITH   OPPOSITE    SIDES 
AT  DIFFERENT   LEVELS. 

5  feet  higher  than  the  other.     In  order  to  get  a  fair  crosfi-section  a 
third  line  of  curbing  was  put  in  at  the  crest  of  the  slope,  and 
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slope  between  the  two  cnrbs  sodded.  This  produces  a  very  pleaeiug 
effect. 

In  Fig.  147  the  same  couditions  exist,  but  only  two  lines  of  curb- 
ing are  used,  the  slope  being  sodded  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
first  case. 

Again,  it  often  happens  that  two  parallel  streets  are  laid  out 
with  sharj)  descending  grades,  and  later  on  the  city  is  called  upon 
to  accept  a  new  street  laid  out  between  them.  The  method  shown 
in  Fig.  148  is  adopted. 

767.  Transverse  Contour. — The  most  suitable  form  of  transYcrse 
contonr  and  proper  rise  for  each  kind  of  pavement  are  given  in 
Articles  »»18  and  (ili>,  Ohupter  XII. 

758.  Sab-foundatioQ  Brainage  of  Streets. — The  sub-foundation 
drainage  of  streets  cannot  ho  effected  by  transverse  drains,  because 
of  the  liability  of  their  disturbance  by  the  introduction  of  gas, 
water,  and  other  pij)es. 

Longitudinal  ^iraiiis  must  be  entirely  depended  upon;  they  may 
be  constructed  of  the  same  materials  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
roa*l  drains,  Tliu  nnmheruf  these  longitudinal  drains  uiu8t  depend 
upon  the  character  of  the  soil :  if  moderately  retentive,  a  single  row 
of  tiles  or  a  hollow  invert  placed  under  the  sewer  in  the  centre  of 
the  street  will  generally  Iw  sufficient*  or  two  rows  of  tiles  may  be 
employed,  one  placed  at  ouch  eurb-lino;  if  the  soil  be  exeepdingly 
wet  and  the  street  very  wide,  four  or  more  lines  may  be  employed. 
Theflo  drains  may  be  permitted  to  discharge  into  the  sewers 
of  the  transverse  streets  (Fig.  149.) 


Fig.  149. 

SECTION  OF  SUBURBAN  STREET,  SHOWING  BROKEN- 
STONE  ROADWAY,  PAVED  GUTTER,  TILE-DRAIN,  AND 
GRAVEL  WALK. 
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759.  Surface  Drainage. — The  removal  of  wati^r  falling  ou  the 
street  surface  is  provided  for  by  collecting  it  in  the  gutters,  from 
whicli  it  ifi  disiihargcd  into  the  sewers  or  other  channels  by  means 
of  catch-basins  placed  at  all  street  iutereections  and  dips  in  the 
street  grades. 

760.  Outtera. — The  gutters  must  be  of  sufficient  depth  to  retain 
all  the  water  which  reaches  them  and  prevent  its  overflowing  on 
the  footpath.  The  depth  should  never  be  less  than  6  inches,  and 
very  rarely  need  bo  more  thun  U>  inches. 

In  streets  ptived  with  granite,  wood,  and  brick,  gutters  are 
formed  of  the  same  material.  \\'hen  the  street  is  paved  with 
jisplialt  the  gutter  may  be  furmed  either  of  asphalt,  recoated  with 
bitumen,  or  with  granite  blocks  or  gutter  stones.  The  width  of  this 
paving  need  not  exceed  l'^  luches. 

In  streets  where  broken  titoue  is  used  the  gutters  may  be  formed 
with  gutter  stones  of  granite  blocks. 

761.  Catch-baains  are  of  various  forms,  usually  circular  or  rectan- 
gular, built  of  brkk  inniioiny  coaled  with  a  iilat^tcr  of  Portland 
cement.  Whichever  form  is  adopted,  they  should  fulfil  the  follow- 
ing conditions: 

(1)  The  inlet  and  outlet  to  have  sufficient  capacity  to  receive 
and  discharge  all  the  water  reaching  the  basin. 

(2)  Suflficient  capacity  bolow  the  outlet  to  retain  all  sand  and 
road  detritus,  a)ul  i>revent  it  being  carried  into  the  sewer. 

(3)  Trapped  m  as  to  prevent  the  epcape  of  sower-gas.  (This 
requirement  is  frequently  omitted,  to  the  detriment  of  the  health  of 
the  people.) 

(4)  Constructed  so  that  the  pit  may  be  easily  cleaned  out, 

(5)  Inlet  not  easily  choked  by  leaves  or  debris. 

(6)  OtTer  the  least  possible  obstruction  to  the  trafiSc 
(T)  The  pipe  eonnocting  the  basin  to  the  eewer  should  be 

freed  of  any  obstniction. 

Figs.  150  to  153  show  various  forms  of  catch-basins. 

The  bottom  of  the  basins  shoulil  be  6  or  8  feet  below  the  street 
level,  and  the  water  level  in  them  should  be  from  3  to  4  feet  lower 
than  the  street  surface,  as  a  protection  against  freezing.  The 
capacity  and  number  of  biiaius  will  depend  upon  the  area  of  sur- 
face which  they  drain. 

In  streets  having  level  or  liglit  longitudinal  grndes  gullies  may 
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Fig.  150.    PLAN 
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Fig.  151.    GUTTER   BASIN. 


Fig.  152.    CORNER  BASIN, 


Fig.  153.     EARTHENWARE   BASIN, 
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be  fonned  along  the  line  of  the  gutter  at  such  intervals  as  may  be 
found  necessary.  A  great  variety  of  gully-pits  and  gratings  have 
been  introduced^  and  are  illustrated  in  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham's  ex- 
cellent book  on  Sanitary  Engineering. 

762.  Snr£EUje  Drainage  at  Street  IntersectionB. — The  surface 
waters  should  not  be  carried  across  street  intersections  if  it  can  be 
possibly  avoided,  but  cases  may  arise  where  such  has  to  be  done. 


SECTION  OR  AB 


Fig- 153a.    sewer    INLET  WITHOUT   BASIN. 


"Where  it  is  necessary,  it  can  be  accomplished  as  shown  in  Figs.  154 
«nd  155. 

Waterways  formed  as  shown  in  Fig.  156  should  not  be  con- 
structed: they  are  a  nuisance,  and  an  obstacle  to  traffic. 

763.  Street  Lines  and  MonumentB. — In  the  engineering  depart- 
ment of  every  city  there  should  be  adopted  and  carried  into  effect 
a  system  of  permanent  street  monuments,  whereby  the  street  lines 
may  be  accurately  relocated  at  any  time,  even  a  century  after  the 
original  survey  was  made.    In  the  absence  of  such  a  system,  it  is 
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impossible  to  accurately  retrace  the  original  survey.  With  the  im- 
provements continually  in  progress  old  landmarks  are  swept  away, 
and  the  reproduction  of  former  lines  is  largely  a  cut-and-try  pro- 
cess, involving  a  great  deal  of  work  which  is  productive  of  only 
approximate  results. 

The  remedy  lies  in  placing  at  all  street  comers  substantial  stone 
monuments,  and  protecting  them  by  special  ordinance  against  dis- 
turbance by  persons  excavating  in  the  streets. 

The  monuments  should  not  be  less  than  4  feet  long,  12  inches 
square  on  the  bottom,  and  6  inches  square  on  the  top;  the  top  sur- 
face and  4  inches  of  each  face  down  from  the  top  should  be  ham- 
mer-dressed. The  monuments  should  be  set  with  the  upper  sur- 
face flush  with  the  surface  of  the  sidewalk  or  a  few  inches  below, 
but  so  placed  as  to  be  easy  of  access.  They  should  be  set  at  a  fixed 
distance  from  the  building  line — say  5  feet.  If  set  below  the  level  of 
the  footway  pavement,  a  hole  may  be  cut  in  the  pavement  and  closed 
with  a  cast-iron  frame  and  movable  cover  flush  with  the  surface  of 
the  pavement.     (See  Fig.  157.) 

The  intersections  of  the  lines  can  be  accurately  cut  upon  the 
top  surface,  or  a  small  hole  may  be  drilled  at  the  intersection  of  the 
Hues,  filled  with  lead,  and  the  point  marked  with  a  centre-punch. 
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Fig.  157.-SHOWING  MONUMENTS  AND  MANNER  OF 

PLACING. 

764.  MonumentB. — For  defining  the  lines  of  country  roads. 
The  monuments  to  be  of  roughly  dressed  stone,  about  5  feet  long, 
16  inches  square  at  the  base  and  tapering  toward  the  top,  with  the 
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up^ier  foot  (IreBsed  to  ti  inches  square;  the  mouumeiit  to  }ye  set  in  a 
pit  3  feet  square  and  4J  feet  deep;  the  space aroiind  the  stone  to  bo 
filled  with  email  stones,  gravel,  or  earth,  solidly  packed  in  thin 
hiytu'iJ.  The  top  of  each  stone  marked  with  its  diagonals,  and  its 
number  cut  on  one  of  the  faces  wliich  project  above  ground. 

765.  Street  Profiles. — The  following  instructions  of  the  Depart- 
njent  of  Public  AVorke,  Xew  York,  in  regard  to  street  ]»rofile6  may 
he  useful. 

The  drawings  to  be  made  on  a  horizontal  scale  of  40  feet  and  a 
vertical  scale  of  S  feet  to  the  inch,  and  to  be  colored  and  figured  as 
hereinafter  indientL'd,  with  an  explanatory  legend. 

For  streets  GO  feet  wide  and  under  there  will  he  three  profiles, 
one  on  each  side  and  one  intermediate  through  the  centre  of  the 
street,  tt>  be  shown  tn  plan  atid  elevation.  For  streets  more  than 
6U  feet  wide,  two  additional  profiles  will  be  required,  one  through 
each  curb-  and  gutter-line  (to  be  drawn  in  plan  only,  not  in 
elevation). 

The  established  grade-line  will  be  shown  on  the  elevation  only. 
Vertical  heights  above  the  high-watttr  lino  will  be  given  ut  least 
every  50  feet  for  the  established  grade-lino  and  for  the  several 
lines  of  profile;  the  former  on  the  elevation  and  the  latter  on  the 
plan. 

The  plan  will  he  drawn  below  the  profile. 

The  colors  used  will  be  as  follows: 

Liue  of  hi^h  wilier  (datum) Blu< 

VerlUrtl  hcighl-liues Black 

Establiuhftl  grade-liae Hed 

Natural  surface  as  follows: 

Soudi  liue  of  siRTls      )  Oranire 

West  lino  of  avenues     J 

Norlb  Hue  of  streets       i  Green 

Eust  Hue  of  avenues       ) 

Norih  crb  of  slrecw     ) Burnt  SleoD. 

East  cuj-u  uf  Hvcnuca     ) 

Souili  nirli-ttne  of  streets       |  «. 

West  ciirb-Uiie  of  avenues     J 

Rock  to  k)o  colored  with India  ink 

Earth  "  "    Orange 

Fluggiug         "  '*    .  .Blue 
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When  oarth  luiJ  rock  occnr  the  surveyor  will  be  required  to 
designate  upon  the  original  plan  the  outline  of  the  intersection  *'*i 
the  rock,  when  the  same  shall  be  developed  by  a  plan  parallel  to 
and  two  feet  below  the  eiitablished  ^rade. 

766.  Increasing  the  Width  of  the  Carriageway  at  Street-cross 
iugs. — Experience  lias  proven  the  value  of  the  liondou  practice  uf 
widening  the  carriageway  at  Htreet-coruers  and  the  j)roviding  of 
refuges  or  reating-placea  for  pedestrians.  Fig.  158  ehows  a  typical 
street-corner,  and  Fig.  159  ehows  the  widened  comer  and  refuges. 

Travel  is  always  slower  and  somewhat  congested  at  croasingg, 
and  the  widening  of  the  wheel  way  at  these  points  expedites  its 
movement;  while  the  refuges,  besides  keeping  the  traffic  on  iU 
proper  side  of  the  street,  are  of  great  convenience  to  pedestriuiis 
crossing  the  street.  These  refuges  are  usually  4  feet  wide  ami 
about  It*  feet  long, and  are  elevated  above  the  street  surface;  they 
are  bordercil  by  enrb-stones,  and  in  the  centre  is  generally  an 
ornamental  lamp-post,  indicating  its  position  and  carrying  the  street 
signs. 

Another  consideration  in  favor  of  these  comers  is  the  oppoi^ 
tunity  they  present  for  ornamental  fa(,-ades,  that  add  to  the  beaaty 
of  tlie  city. 

767.  Street  Statistics. — The  following  table  shows  the  length  of 
streets  for  each  of  fifty  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  United  States^ 
with  the  amount  paved  and  unpaved,  the  number  of  miles  ni 
streets  lined  with  shade-trees,  extent  of  grassed  places  or  {Mirking 
along  the  streets,  the  number  of  miles  of  streets  to  each  square 
mile  of  area,  the  percentage  of  street  area  to  the  area  of  the  city,  and 
the  number  of  population  to  each  mile  of  streets  for  the  year  1890. 
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768.  A  FOOTPATH  or  walk  is  simplv  a  road  iiuder  another  n 
a  roft<l  for  pedestriuns  instead  of  one  for  horses  and  vehicles.    T- 
oiily  difference  that  exists  is  in  the  degree  of  service  required;  b 
the  conditions  of  (^onstrqetion  that  render  n  road  well  adapted 
its  objtM^  are  very  nuK'l»  the  same  an  tliose  required  for  a  walk. 

The  effects  of  heavy  loads  such  as  use  carriagewaya  are  ti< 
felt  upon  footpaths,  but  the  destructive  action  of  water  and  frost 
the  same  in  either  case,  and  the  treatment  to  counteract  or  rcsi 
these  elemonta  us  far  as  practicable  and  produce  permanencv  mu^ 
be  the  coutrolHnp  idoii  iu  each  case,  and  should  l>e  carried  oi*'- 
upon  a  common   principle.     It  ia  not  less  essential  that  a  wall  ^"* 
should  he  well  ndapted  ro  its  object  than  that  n  road  should  bby*'^^^ 
and  it  is  annoying  to  find  it  impassable  or  insecure  and  in  want  oc^^ 
repair  when  it  is  needed  for  convenience  or  ple-asnre.     In  poi 
of  economy  there  is  the  same  advantage  in  constructing  a  footwa' 
skilfully  und  dumbly  as  there  is  in  tlie  case  of  a  road, 

769.  Width.— The  width  of  footwalks  (exclusive  of  the  cptty^^**"*"* 
occupied  by  projections  and  Bhade-troes)  should  Ije  ample  to  ron*  ^  ^| 
fortably  accommodate  the  number  of  people  using  them.  In  stTwt:^ '^^B 
devoted  entirely  to  commercial  purposes  the  clear  width  should  l»*r^  ^ 
fit  least  one  third  the  witlth  of  the  carriageway;  in  residential  an*  *r"*fi'^ 
suburban  streets  a  very  pleasing  result  may  be  obtained  by  makin  ^  ^"? 
ihe  walks  one  half  the  width  of  the  roadway  and  devoting  th*:^^  "*" 
greater  part  to  grass  and  sha<lo  trees. 

The  width  adopted  for  sidewalks  in  several  cities  is  given  IM^ 
Tabli.  L.XXXH.  pagenss. 

770.  Cross-slope. — The  surface  of  footpaths  must  be  sloped 
that  the  surface-water  may  readily  flow  to  the  gutters,    Thia  «lo 
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need  not  be  very  great;  i  inch  per  foot  will  be  sufficient.  A 
greater  slope  with  a  thin  coating  of  ice  upon  it  becomes  dangerous 
to  pedestrians.  . 

771.  Foandation. — As  in  the  case  of  roadways  so  with  foot- 
paths, the  foundation  is  of  primary  importance.  Whatever  material 
naay  be  used  for  the  surface,  if  the  foundation  is  weak  and  yielding 
the  surface  will  settle  irregularly  and  become  extremely  objection- 
able, if  not  dangerous,  to  pedestrians. 

772.  Sur£EU)e. — The  requirements  of  a  good  covering  for  side- 
walks  are: 

(1)  It  must  be  smooth  but  not  slippery. 

(3)  It  must  absorb  the  minimum  amount  of  water,  so  that  it 
may  dry  rapidly  after  rain. 

(3)  It  must  not  be  easily  abraded. 

(4)  It  must  be  of  a  uniform  quality  throughout,  so  that  it  may 
"Wear  evenly. 

(5)  It  must  neither  scale  nor  flake. 

(6)  Its  texture  must  be  such  that  dust  will  not  adhere  to  it, 

(7)  It  must  be  durable. 

773.  Materials. — The  materials  used  for  footpaths  are  as  fol- 
lows: stone  natural  and  artificial,  wood,  asphalt,  brick,  tar  con- 
crete, and  gravel. 

774.  Of  the  natural  stones,  sandstone  (bluestone)  and  granite 
are  extensively  employed. 

The  bluestone  when  well  laid  forms  an  excellent  paving  mate- 
Hal.  It  is  of  compact  texture,  absorbs  water  to  a  very  limited  extent, 
*nd  hence  soon  dries  after  rain ;  it  has  sufficient  hardness  to  resist 
abrasion,  and  wears  well  without  becoming  excessively  slippery.  It 
Can  be  obtained  in  flags  of  almost  any  size  and  thickness.  As  found 
in  the  quarries,  the  layers  of  stone  range  from  1  inch  to  3  feet  in 
^•Wckness,  the  top  beds  being  usually  the  thinner.  The  size  of  the 
blocks  in  superficial  area  varies;  frequently  blocks  60  feet  long  by 
^0  feet  wide  and  10  inches  thick  are  lifted  from  the  bed.  The 
largest  slab  as  yet  brought  to  tide-water  was  20  x  24  feet  and  10 
laches  thick,  and  there  are  slabs  used  for  flagging  in  New  York  15 
*>y  20  feet  by  8  inches. 

Oranite,  although  exceedingly  durable,  wears  very  slippery  and 
its  surface  has  to  be  frequently  roughened. 

775.  Slabs  of  whatever    stone    must  be  of    equal  thickness 
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throughout  their  entire  area;  the  edges  must  be  dressed  true  to  the 
square  for  the  whole  thickness  (edges  must  not  be  left  feathered  as 
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Fig.    160.     IMPROPER    MANNER    OF   DRESSING    THE 
EDGES  OF  CROSSING-STONES  AND  FLAGSTONES. 

shown  in  Fig.  160) ;  and  they  must  be  solidly  bedded  on  the  foan- 
dation  and  the  joints  filled  with  cement-mortar. 

Badly  set  or  faultily  dressed  flagstones  are  very  unpleasant  to 
walk  over,  especially  in  rainy  weather;  the  unevenness  causes 
pedestrians  to  stumble,  and  rocking  stones  squirt  dirty  water  over 
their  clothes. 

776.  Specifications  for  Flagstones,  (New  York). — Flagstones 
shall  be  of  the  best  quality  of  North  River  bluestone,  4  feet  wide, 
not  lees  than  3  inches  thick,  and  to  contain  not  less  than  12  super- 
ficial feet.  The  edge  shall  be  dressed  the  whole  depth  of  the  stone, 
so  as  to  lay  close  joints,  and  the  top  shall  be  cut  evenly,  so  as  to 
leave  no  depressions.  Flagging  shall  be  laid  in  four  inches  of  sand 
or  clean  gritty  earth,  and  the  Joints  closed  with  cement-mortar. 

777.  Wood  has  been  largely  used  in  the  form  of  planks;  it  is 
cheap  in  first  cost,  but  proves  very  expensive  from  the  fact  that  it 
lasts  but  a  comparatively  short  time  and  requires  constant  repair  to 
keep  it  from  becoming  dangerous. 

778.  Asphalt  forms  an  excellent  footway  pavement;  it  is  dur- 
able and  does  not  wear  slippery.  It  is  largely  employed  for  this 
purpose  in  Europe. 

The  proportions  of  materials  employed  in  Paris  are  given  aa 
follows : 

Bituminous  rock 1456  pounds 

Bitumen 68      " 

Sand 784      " 

This  requires  about  225  pounds  of  coal  to  heat  it,  and  one  work- 
man can  prepare  3  tons  of  material  in  12  hours. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  square  yards  that  a  ton 
of  prepared  rock-asphalt  will  spread: 
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TABLE  LXXXIV. 


With  about 

Without  Orit. 

35  per  c«nt  of 

Thickness. 

Square  yards. 

Orit. 
Squan»  yards. 

iDches. 

68 

80 

f 

51 

65 

i 

82 

40 

f 

26 

88 

1 

16 

.20 

u 

12i 

16 

2 

A  skilled  workman  properly  assisted  can  lay  140  to  180  square 
yards  in  a  day. 

779.  The  life  of  asphalt  footways  may  be  taken  at  about  twelve 
years  under  ordinary  traflfic.  The  concrete  will  remain  untouched, 
and  what  is  left  of  the  asphalt  may  be  remelted,  so  that  a  renewal 
is  not  so  costly  as  the  first  expense. 

Compressed-asphalt  paths  hare  lasted  ten  years  in  some  of  the 
busiest  thoroughfares  of  London.  In  Leicester,  uncompressed- 
asphalt  paths  have  lasted  fifteen  years  under  considerable  traffic. 

The  thickness  of  the  asphalt  should  not  be  less  than  one  inch, 

780.  Specifications  for  Sheet-asphalt  Footway  FaTements  (Wash- 
ington, D.C.) 

Grading. — The  space  over  which  the  sidewalk  is  to  be  laid  will 
be  graded  to  a  depth  of  3  inches  below  the  finished  surface  of  the 
pavement.  Soft  and  spong}'  places  not  affording  a  firm  foundation 
will  be  removed  and  good,  clean  gravel  substituted  therefor.  The 
bed  thus  prepared  will  be  thoroughly  rolled  and  rammed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Engineer  or  his  authorized  representative. 

Tree-spaces. — A  space  of  such  dimensions  as  may  be  directed 
by  the  Engineer  Commissioner  (usuall}?  2  by  4  feet)  will  be  left 
around  each  tree.  Around  the  edges  of  this  space  will  be  planted 
a  framework  of  Georgia  pine,  2. inches  in  thickness  and  9  inches  in 
depth.  The  plank  forming  the  rear  of  the  framework,  and  which 
is  parallel  to  the  curb,  will  be  firmly  nailed  to  the  other  two  pieces, 
and  will  be  cut  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  bind  underneath  the 
pavement  to  be  laid,  so  that  the  top  edges  will  be  even  with  the 
pavement  when  completed.  In  the  spaces  between  the  framework 
and  the  sides  of  the  trench  coarse  sand  will  be  placed  and  com- 
pacted by  tamping  with  narrow  rammers  especially  constructed  for 
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this  purpose.    These  spaces  will  be  then  filled  to  the  sub-grade  of 

the  pavement,  and  the  tree-spaces  will  be  filled  with  earth  and  liffl 
in  a  aeut  and  clean  coiulJti^>n. 

Base. — On  the  bed  pre])ared  as  above  specified  a  layer  of  clean 
broken  stone,  of  size  not  exceeding  }  inch  in  largest  dimen- 
eious,  will  be  spruiul  to  ii  depth  of  2}  inches.  This  will  be  rtim- 
presaed  by  rolling  iind  tiLniping  tea  thickness  of  2  inches.  On  thia 
will  be  poured,  at  a  temperature  nf  abont  *-?50  degrees  Fahr,,  the 
residuum  of  coal-tar  distillation  known  in  the  tntde  as,No.  4  Paving 
Compoflition.  Alront  |  gallon  of  this  composition  will  be  used 
for  each  square  yard  of  pavement,  and  it  will  be  poured  on  the  base 
of  broken  stone  in  such  manner  as  to  thoroughly  coat  the  stones 
on  the  surface  and  fill  tho  intcr.stices  tliereof. 

Weariny  Surfafe. — The  cementing  material  of  the  wearing 
surface  will  be  asphalt  paving-cemeut.  prepared  from  tlie  best 
quality  of  Trinidad  atiphalt,  obtained  from  the  so-called  Pitch  or 
Asphalt  Lake  in  the  island  of  Trinidad,  and  the  residuum  of 
petroleum  distillation,  mixed  in  the  proportions  of  about  six  part^ 
of  refined  asphalt  and  one  part  of  residnum.  With  this  paving- 
cement  will  be  combined  the  old  as|dialt  pavement  from  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  or  elscwliere,  and  crushed  granular  limestone 
quartz  or  other  stone  of  a  white  color,  in  the  following  proportions: 

Old  pavement 60  to  76  per  ceut 

Crushed  sloae 36  to  16        " 

Aspbftll  c«meDt  as  above  specifled 5  to   9 

100     100  per  cent 

Tho  old  pavement  will  Ije  furnished  by  the  District  at  the 
property  yards  near  the  foot  of  Now  Hampshire  Avenue;  the  other 
materials  will  be  furnished  by  the  contractor.  Tho  crushed  stone 
in  the  wearing  surface  will  vary  in  size  from  i  of  an  inch  to  dust. 

Tho  asphalt  pavement  will  be  broken  into  piece*  not  exceeding 
4  inches  in  their  largest  dimensions,  and  will  then  l>e  mixed  with 
the  oruslied  stone  in  the  proportion  of  aliout  4  parts  of  as])hait 
pavement  to  one  part  of  cmsheti  stone.  This  mixture  will  then  be 
heated  to  a  temperature  of  abont  3(»0  degrees  Fahr.  in  a  suitable 
apparatus,  and  thoroughly  mixed  and  made  homogeneous  bv 
stirring,  special  care  being  taken  not  to  overheat  the  material  or 
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burn  the  ttsj)halt.  During  the  progress  of  mixing,  asphalt  cement 
will  be  added  in  the  proportion  of  5  per  cent  to  9  per  cent  by 
weight  of  the  mixture:  tiie  exiict  proportion  of  asphalt  cement  thua 
to  be  added  for  the  ptirposo  of  enriching  the  old  pavement  will  he 
determined  by  the  Kngineer  Commissioner. 

The  material  thus  prepared  will  be  brought  to  the  work  at  u 
jmpeniture  of  2J(>  degrees  to  275  degrees  Fahr.,  and  will  be  spread 
the  base  above  specified  by  means  of  hot  iron  rakes  to  a  thick- 
ie8fi  of  \i  inches,  and  will  then  be  <:ompres8ed  by  rolling  and  ram- 
ling  to  the  thicknesa  of  1  inch.  A  small  amount  of  hydraulic 
unent  will  then  be  spread  over  the  surface,  and  the  rolling  will 
'}>e  continued  until  the  pavement  is  thoroughly  compressed.  Care 
shall  be  taken  at  all  times  not  to  interfere  with  business  or  travel 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  faithful  performance  of 
the  work.  During  the  time  that  travel  is  necessarily  closed  at  any 
point  the  contraf^tor  yhall  provide  temporary  walks,  sjiid  walk  to  be 

Pat  all  times  in  condition  for  pedestrians,  and  easy  of  access  from 
adjoining  walks.  The  contractor  shall  remove  all  stone,  plank, 
brick,  or  other  material  of  value  from  points  where  the  sidewalks 
are  to  be  laid,  as  the  work  progresses,  and  shall  haul  them  to  the 
^K  jaearest  property  yards,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  them,  us  the  Engi- 
^Btoeer  Commissioner  may  desire. 

^       Citrh. — Whenever  ordered  the  curb  will  >»p  reset.     Curb  will  be 
redressed  by  the  contractor  whenever  ordered,  for  which  a  fair 
price,  to  be  fixed  by  the  Engineer  Commissioner,  will  be  paid. 
781.  Extracts  &om  Specifications  for  Asphalt  Footway  Pave- 

t meats  (Paris). 
Form,  avd  Dimeiiffimin  of  Work, — Art.  T.    The   width  of   the 
sidewalks  for  each  locality  will  be  determined  by  the  administra- 
tion, its  slope  by  the  engineer.    The  curb  between  the  sidewalk 
and  the  roadway  will  not  be  included  in  this  contract. 
^H       Art.  IG.  The  mastic  pavements   will  be   formed  of  a  layer  of 
^Ppure  aspbaltic  miistic  at  leiist  f^  inch  thick,  resting  on  a  bed  of 
hydranlir.  concrete  4  inches  thick  whicli  comprises  a  covering  of 
^■hydraulic  mortar  at  least  J  inch  thick. 

^P  Art.  IT.  The  compressed -asphalt  pavements  will  consist  of  an 
a])lH*r  layer  of  compresi-ed  asphalt  U  to  *?J  inches  thickj  resting  on 
a  fi>uudution  of  hydraulic  lime  or  cement  concrete  4  to  6  inches 
thick, covered  ix&  above  with  mortar,  or  upon  an  old  macadam  road- 
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way  picked  over  and  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  hydraulic 
mortar. 

Art.  2i.  The  asphaltie  mastic  employed  either  for  new  or  re- 
pairing old  jiaving  *^hall  be  composed  of  naturally  impregnated 
rock  with  uaLural  bitumen  of  good  quality,  coming  exclusively 
from  mincriil  rocks. 

The  fictitious  bitumens  extracted  by  the  purification  of  the 
heavy  oik  ur  schists  and  by  tlie  distillation  of  coal,  i^lso  the  so- 
culled  fatty  bitumens,  and  all  utlier  analogous  products  shall  be 
rigorously  proscribed. 

The  rock  employed  after  being  reduced  to  powder  will  be 
melted  with  a  sntlicient  quunlily  of  purified  natural  bitumen  to 
form  a  mastic  which,  when  cold,  j^resents  a  homolugoua  mass 
fllightly  elastic  and  which  does  not  soften  under  a  hot  sun.  This 
mastic  shall  be  moulded  into  blocks.  There  may  also  be  used  blocks 
of  bituminous  mastic  with  u  hns\^.  of  shifcea  manufactured  by  the 
process  of  M.  8ebille. 

Art.  ~**^.  The  contractor  shall  be  bound  to  employ  under  the 
orders  of  the  enfrincers  upon  earh  jmblii;  way  the  bituminous  mas- 
tic above  described. 

The  mastic  shall  be  formed  of  a  mixtTire  of  natural  bitumen,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  twelfth  of  its  weight  at  most,  and  the  calca- 
reous asphalt  rncks  of  Seyssel,  Seyssel-Forens,  Pyrimont  or  Vo- 
hints,  of  Yal  de  Travers  or  Lobsau,  or  others  deemed  equivalents 
by  the  engineers. 

The  mastic  having  a  base  of  plate  of  M.  Sebille  will  be  formed 
of  a  mixture  of  bitumen  descriWl  in  Art.  y:J  following,  and  of 
powdered  red  or  blue  slate  of  Ardennes,  powdered  chalk  of  Men- 
don  or  of  Nuatcrre,  itnd  of  silioa  from  the  basin  of  Paris,  in  the 
following  proportions  by  weight: 

Rcdncd  miaeral  bitumen 80  pnrtj 

Ground  slnte 85      " 

Powdereil  cbalk 10      '* 

SUica,  grounJ  and  sifted gr* 

lOOpATto 

Art.  23.  The  bitumen  shall  come  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
weighings  of  bituminous  sandstone  or  the  asphaltic  rook  of  Maesto. 
and  in  their  default  from  the  dry  pitch  of  Trinidad,  perfectly  puri- 
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fied.  It  ought  to  be  viscid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  never 
brittle  or  liquid ;  drawn  into  threads  it  should  lengthen  and  only 
break  in  very  fine  points. 

Art.  24.  The  rock  employed  should  be  calcareous,  soft,  with 
fine  grain,  texture  fairly  compact,  regularly  impregnated  with 
bitumen  so  as  not  to  show  black  and  white  spots;  it  should  be  of  a 
brown  color;  heated  to  132  to  140  degrees  Fahr.  it  should  soften 
and  break  on  being  torn.  Care  must  be  taken  for  the  area  in 
asphalt  to  choose  only  such  pieces  as  are  of  the  most  even  grain 
and  richest  impregnation.  The  rock  of  Lobsan,  however,  should 
not  be  employed  alone  in  the  asphalt  roadways;  it  ought  to  be 
mixed  with  other  rocks  less  fat,  in  proportions  which  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  engineer  according  to  the  composition  of  the 
other  rocks.  It  should  contain  at  least  7  per  cent  of  bitumen  and 
at  the  most  93  per  cent  of  lime;  its  change  into  mastic  must  not 
require  more  than  9  per  cent  of  bitumen. 

Art.  25.  The  materials  entering  into  the  composition  of  the 
pavements  are  the  mastics  described  in  Art.  22 ;  pure  gravel  grit 
and  natural  bitumen  to  assist  the  melting.  These  materials  ought 
to  be  generally  employed  in  the  following  proportions  by  weight: 

(  Asphnltic  mastic 100 

Foot-pavemenla  with  a  base  of  asphalt  -j  Bltumeu 6 

(Grit 60 

C  Asphaltic  mastic 100 

Foot-pavements  with  a  base  of  slate. ...  \  Bitumen 7 

(Gravel 60 

Art.  26,  One  month  before  the  award  of  this  contract  the 
competitors  must  deposit  at  the  office  of  the  works  in  Paris  samples 
of,  1st,  a  block  of  the  mastic  described  above;  2d,  specimens 
of  the  asphaltic  rocks  and  the  natural  bitumens  they  intend  to 
use;  3d,  a  note  indicating  the  elements  of  the  composition  of 
the  mastics,  and  proportions  of  the  various  rocks  that  they  intend 
to  employ  in  the  composition  of  the  asphaltic  areas.  The  blocks 
and  specimens  of  rocks  and  bitumen  to  have  the  trade-marks  of 
the  works  from  whence  they  came  and  the  signatures  of  the  com- 
petitors. 

The  necessary  certificates  to  compete  for  the  contract  will  not 
be  delivered  till  after  the  examination  and  acceptance  by  the 
engineers  of  the  specimens  deposited.    During  all  the  term  of  this 
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contnw!t  the  routractor  vAn  only  use  materials  exactly  similar  to 
the  specimens  deposited. 

Art.  '27  provides  for  continuous  inspection  of  the  contracfcor*a 
works,  and  the  right  to  comjiel  the  contractor  to  manoiacture  the 
mastics  in  the  depots  belonging  to  the  city. 

Art.  31.  The  lime  oinployed  is  to  be  hydraulic  lime  in  powder. 
It  must  i>e  brought  onto  the  works  in  sealed  bags  n]arke<l  with  the 
name  of  the  maker.  Only  the  lime  and  cement  designated  in  th» 
Bj>ecificationg  for  the  construction  and  repair  of  j^ewers  will  be 
allowed. 

Art.  33.  The  broken  flint  must  pass  through  a  ring  of  2  J  inches 
and  be  at  least  J  inch  thick.  It  must  be  free  from  all  earthy 
matters  and  washed  cleiin. 

Art.  33.  The  sand  shall  be  dredged  from  the  Seine  and  well 
cleansed  from  all  foreign  matter;  it  shall  be  screened  from  all 
grains  larger  than  ^  inch  for  tho  mortiirs  or  -^  inch  for  grit  for 
the  mastic  pavements.  The  grit  for  this  last  pnrpose  shall  bo 
perfectly  washed  and  dried  before  use. 

Art.  34.  The  injortar  of  hydraulir  lime  shall  be  composed  of  5 
parts  of  sand  and  ^  parts  of  lime,  by  volume,  furnished  in  powder; 
the  mixture  shall  be  directly  reduced  to  a  paste  by  adding  the 
quantity  of  water  exactly  required  to  reduce  it  to  the  consistency 
of  plastic  clay. 

Tlie  cement-mortar  shall  be  composed  of  1  part  of  hydniulio 
cement  of  Bourgogne  or  Portland  cement  of  Boulogne  and  3  pirts 
of  sand;  the  sand  and  cement  shall  !»e  thoroughly  mixed  l»efor» 
the  addition  of  any  water.  AH  mortar  which  shall  liave  set  shall 
be  rejected. 

Art.  35.  Tho  beton  shall  be  composed  ordinarily  of  2  parts  in 
volume  of  mortar  and  3  of  stone.  The  mixture,  made  either  by 
rake  or  cylinder,  must  be  perfectly  uniform. 

All  l>eton  not  used  at  the  time  of  making  shall  be  rejected. 

Art.  3G,  The  bed  of  beton  for  tho  foundation  of  the  sidewalks 
shall  bo  well  rammed  and  compressed,  and  must  at  least  rommcni^< 
to  set  and  dry  before  receiving  mastic  or  asphalt.  The  betoo 
shall  in  midition  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  mortar  {  inch  thick. 

The  grave!  for  foundation  shall  pass  in  every  direction  throu>rh 
A  ring  -  inches  in  diameter.  It  must  Iks  perfectly  compressed  and 
sprinkled  with  lime-grout     This  foundation  shall  have  commenced 
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to  set  before  the  application  of  the  mastic,  and  shall  be  covered 
with  a  layer  of  mortar  like  the  beton. 

•Art.  39.  The  ground  upon  which  the  mastic  pavement  is  to  be 
placed  shall  always  be  previously  rammed,  watered,  and  crowned 
with  care.  When  it  is  thus  made  solid  the  contractor  shall  spread 
over  it  the  foundation  layer,  formed  according  to  the  orders  of  the 
engineer — either  a  bed  of  beton  or  of  sand  covered  by  a  layer  of 
mortar,  or  a  bed  of  sand  impregnated  with  goudron  2}  inches  thick, 
or  any  other  foundation  prescribed  by  the  engineer. 

In  all  cases  the  pavement  shall  not  be  laid  till  the  foundation 
'has  attained  the  firmness  desired  and  becomes  quite  dry. 

The  contractor  must  conform  to  the  following  orders  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  mastic  to  be  used  for  pavements: 

The  mastic  shall  be  prepared  and  cast  in  one  or  more  manufac- 
tories belonging  to  the  contractor,  and  which  shall  always  remain 
open  to  the  inspection  of  the  engineers  and  their  agents. 

The  contractor  shall  besides  establish  in  the  manufacturing 
depots,  both  of  asphalt  and  mastic,  offices  exclusively  for  the 
agents  of  the  administration  set  apart  for  the.  inspection  of  the 
composition  of  these  materials.  These  materials  shall  not  be 
admitted  into  the  works  without  a  carter's  delivery  note  given  by 
the  inspector,  setting  forth  that  they  have  been  manufactured  in 
accordance  with  the  specifications. 

There  shall  only  be  allowed  in  the  works  blocks  of  mastic  con- 
forming to  the  samples  deposited  and  accepted  before  the  award, 
and  bearing  tho  trade-mark,  or  the  old  mastics  from  the  walks 
and  streets  of  Paris.  All  other  bituminous  matters,  resinous  or 
fatty,  found  in  the  works  by  the  agents  of  the  administration  wiU 
subject  the  contractor  to  a  deduction  of  1100  for  each  time  they  are 
found. 

To  assure  the  execution  of  these  conditions  the  contractor  must 
not  have  in  any  manufactory,  under  the  same  penalty,  any  other 
blocks  than  those  which  should  be  prepared  in  his  works,  and  the 
old  mastics  that  have  been  taken  up. 

The  use  of  the  old  mastic  is  authorized  in  the  works  of  the  city 
in  the  proportion  of  one  half  with  the  new ;  the  pieces  of  the  old 
sidewalks  having  been  perfectly  cleaned  with  great  care,  and  re- 
generated by  the  addition  of  new  purified  bitumen  and  a  sufficient 


quantity  of  powered  asplialt  to  reuder  the  old  mastic,  wheu  melted, 
of  tho  iispect  and  consistenee  of  the  blocks  iu  fusion. 

This  mastic  shall  be  melted  in  Ixermctically  closed  boilers,  on 
wheels  of  a  model  apj^roved  l»y  the  admiuistnition,  and  arranged  so 
that  tho  material  can  be  conveyed  from  the  factory  to  the  place  to 
he  used,  ready  to  be  employed. 

For  melting,  the  mastic  is  broken  mto  pieces  4  inches  cube, 
then  the  bitumen  is  melted  and  the  mastic  a<lded  little  by  little. 

The  grit  mnnt  not  be  thrown  into  the  boiler  till  the  mastic  k 
completely  dissolved. 

During;  the  whole  time  of  the  operation  the  matter  must  Ix* 
stirred  up  almost  constantly,  so  that  the  combination  shall  be  well 
made  and  the  maetic  not  burned, 

Tbe  itijistie  bi-iu;;^  well  melted  find  perfectly  homogeneous,  it 
shall  be  run  oat  in  bands  of  about  five  feet  wide,  spread  with  a 
wooden  float,  and  levelled  with  a  strike,  so  aa  to  present  neither 
fififiuro  nor  jniiit.  Tho  miiHtic  nnist  bo  perfectly  level,  and  matched 
exactly  with  tho  curbs,  etc.,  agjiinst  which  it  is  laid.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  parts  of  the  curbs,  flags,  etc.,  which  "will  be  in  contact  with 
tile  bitumen  sliall  bo  previonsly  warmed  and  gnudroned. 

Art.  40.  Upon  the  soil,  well  shaped  and  rammed,  shall  be 
placed  a  bed  of  concrete,  covered  with  a  layer  of  mortar. 

Tho  asphaltic  rock,  conforming  to  article  24,  broken  down  or  d©»l 
crepitated  by  heat,  shall  be  ruined  to  a  uniform  temperature  of  from* 
248  to  *,*00  degrees  Fahr.,  and  carrteti  to  the  p]a<re  of  employment  in 
Vehicles  tbat  will  prevent  us  much  as  possible  the  loss  of  heat.  It 
must  be  ettiiiplotely  freed  from  the  the  water  it  contains.  The  use 
of  old  compressed  aspbalt,  tuken  from  old  roads,  is  authorized  for 
mixture  with  new  asphalt,  in  tho  proportion  of  one  quarter  of  old  com- 
pressed to  three  quarters  of  new  rock,  provided  that  the  old  shall  be 
cleansed  with  great  care  before  grinding  and  mixing  with  the  new. 

Asphalt  shall  not  be  }>ut  on  the  concrete  foundation  until  it  is 
perfectly  set  and  dry. 

The  i>owder  shall  be  spread  with  a  thickness  about  two  fifilw, 
more  than  the  finished  tbicknestt,  levelled  with  great  care,  and  then' 
nunmedy  at  first  carefully,  then  gradually  augmenting  the  forv«  by 
means  of  cast-iron  pitona  heated   to  the  proper  temperature  in 
portable  furnaces.     In  specially  exceptional  cases  the  oompressiou 


niiiy  ahOf  wit})  tlie  written  permiBsion  of  the  engineer,  be  accom- 

^^  plished  by  means  of  rollers. 

^H        In  eyery  case,  after  the  pilonnage  is  finished,  the  surface  shall 

^Bl)e  smoothed  by  mt^ans  of  a  boated  iron  (fissoir). 

^y       The  road  shall  not  be  open  to  rraffic  until  it  is  quite  cooL 

Art.  43,  In  conformity  with  the  contract  price,  stipulated  here- 
after, diminialied  by  the  rebate  of  tbo  iiwuniud  contract,  the  con- 
tractor must  make  the  necessary  repairs  to  all  tispbalric  mastic  foot- 
paths and  areas,  furnishing  the  necessary  labor  iind  materials,  so  that 
they  shall  bo  kept  in  projM3r  condition.  He  ninst  each  year  of  the 
<3nration  of  the  contnict  completely  relay,  in  new  material,  at  least 
the  fifteenth  part  of  the  surfaces  of  mastic  and  compressed  asi>Iialt. 
•The  surfaces  in  maatic  must  bo  properly  plane  and  regular,  pre- 
senting neither  hollows  nor  projections  of  more  than  |  inch  in  a 
circle  whose  radius  is  3i  feet.  These  surfaces  must  be  free  from 
£s8ure& 

Art,  45,  As  the  works  in  asphalt  or  mastic  are  accepted  by  the 
engineer  they  will  pass  into  the  charge  of  the  cotitructor,  who  will 
i^ceive  for  the  mainteuance  the  price  stipulated,  commencing 
fc-om  the  first  of  January  next  following  their  acceptance,  what- 
ever may  be  the  date  of  said  acceptance. 

In  the  last  nine  months  of  the  year  instalments  may  be  paid  on 
tlie  contract  when  the  engineers  recognize  that  tlieeonditions  have 
"l:>een  loyally  carried  out.  The  accumulated  sums  of  these  iiistal- 
xnents  must  not  exceed  four  fifths  of  tlie  amount  of  the  sums  which 
shall  he  due  afti-r  thu  time  baa  expired.  Thu  balance  of  the  con- 
tract price  of  the  year  will  be  paid  in  the  course  of  the  first  quarter 
of  the  following  year. 

Art.  40.  All  dunui^es  in  the  bitnujinous  surface,  such  as  fissures 
Or  cracks  of  at  least  y^  inch  in  width,  or  parting  from  the  curbs  j^ 
inch  in  width,  any  lifting  up  or  breaking  away  of  the  mastic  for  at 
least  -^SjT  inch  in  de]>tli,  depressious  in  conse(]ucnce  of  settlement  of 
«^t  least  i  inch  irv  depth  UTider  a  straight-edgt^,  JI^  ^^^^  long,  will 
Subject  the  contractor  to  a  deduction  of  3  francs  (58  cents)  per  day 
"*vhen  the  repairs  shall  not  have  been  done  within  48  hours  after 
tiotice  given  by  the  engineer. 

Art.  51.  During  the  continuance  of  rrost,  and  during  the  first 
Tiionth  after  the  comniencement  ol  the  thaw,  there  shall  be  no  re- 
j>airs  to  the  pavements  maintained  by  the  contractor,  and  the  in- 
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epection  for  defects  shall  Ij^  suspeudod;  but  the  contractor  ghall  till 
with  8uiid  and  gravel  any  lioles  in  those  pavBUieuts  within  24  hoitrn 
after  notification  by  the  engineer,  under  a  penalty  of  10  franca 
(#l.li:j)  for  eiich  day  they  ;emain  unfilled.  He  may  be  authorized, 
in  exceptional  coses,  to  fill  the  holes  with  broken  flint  or  melted 
bitumen*  but  must  replace  the  flint  or  bitumen  with  asphalt  aesuon 
as  the  weather  permits.  It  must  be  so  arranged  that  the  main  r^ 
pairH,  intended  to  re-estaldish  tlie  normal  outline  of  the  rofwlways, 
are  effected  from  May  let  to  November  Ist. 

Art.  tii>.  When  a  workman  leaves  one  of  the  districts  of  the 
works  Tinder  the  mnnicipiil  service,  he  must  have  a  certificate  from 
the  contnictor  showing  the  cause  for  which  he  left. 

This  certiticate  shall  be  submitted  at  once  to  the  engineer,  who 
shall  be  at  HlnTty  to  refuse  the  right  nf  emidoying  the  said  work- 
man, without  the  contractor  deriving  therefrom  any  excuse  for 
not  furnishing,  when  requisite,  the  number  of  workmen  required. 
In  default  of  a  fcrtiiimtt'.  the  vv<>rkmnn  C4innot  be  admitted,  except 
on  the  written  order  of  the  engineer, 

782.  Compreued-asphalt  Tile-pavement. — The  Buccess  attend- 
ing the  inirodmitinn  of  compressed-asphalt  blocks  for  light-traffic 
streets  has  led  to  tlie  use  of  the  same  <.'omposiliou  under  the  name 
of  "  conipressod-asphalt  tiles  "  for  sidewalk  pavements.  Theso 
tiles  can  be  made  of  any  form  and  thickness  required.  The  dimen- 
sions funnd  tiiost  snilable  are  S  x  8  inches  square  and  '3  J  inches  thick. 
In  this  form  they  have  been  laid  in  largo  quantities  during  the  Uet 
seven  years  and  appear  to  have  given  satisfaction. 

782.  Specifications  for  Laying  Gompressed-asphalt-tile  Sidewalk- 
pavements. 

(!)  Tlie  tiles  will  be  laid  on  a  foundation  of  gravel  and  sand 
thoronghly  compacted  by  ramming  and  rolling. 

{:,*)  The  spjKv  t»ver  which  the  pavement  is  to  be  laid  shall  bo  ex- 
cavated to  the  depth  of  ten  (10)  inches  below  the  top  surface  of  the 
finished  pavement.  Any  perishable  or  other  objectionable  material 
found  belt*w  this  depth  must  be  removed  und  the  space  tillni  with 
clean  griiVLd  or  sand;  the  surface  of  the  fnundation  so  prepared  slmll 
be  thoroughly  compacted  by  raiitmiug  and  rolling* 

(8)  The  foundation  for  tlie  tiles  will  be  fnrmed  of  a  l>od  of  fine 
hank  gravel  four  inches  in  dejith  when  coni|iacted.  screened  from 
all  pebbles  measunng  more  than  one  and  one-half  inches.     Upon. 
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the  gravel  there  shall  be  laid  a  bed  of  fine,  sharp  sand,  washed  and 
dried,  four  inches  in  thickness.  The  foundation  of  sand  and  gravel 
shall  then  be  thoroughly  consolidated  by  ramming  and  rolling,  care 
being  taken  to  preserve  the  surface  of  the  sand  parallel  to  the  slope 
required  for  the  finished  surface  of  the  pavement.  (The  hand- 
rammers  shall  weigh  not  less  than  25  lbs.,  and  the  rollers  not  less 
than  300  lbs.) 

(4)  The  tiles  shall  be  laid  at  right  angles  to  the  street  line,  and 
their  surface  when  finished  must  be  even  with  the  top  of  the  curb 
and  shall  have  the  required  slope. 

The  tiles  shall  be  laid  by  the  pavers  standing  or  kneeling  upon 
the  tiles  already  laid,  and  not  upon  the  sand-bed. 

Each  course  of  tiles  must  be  of  uniform  width  and  depth,  and 
so  laid  that  all  longitudinal  joints  shall  be  broken  by  a  lap  of  at 
least  two  inches. 

Each  course  shall  be  driven  against  the  course  preceding  it  by 
a  maul  so  as  to  make  tight  joints. 

AVhen  thus  laid  the  tiles  will  be  covered  with  clean,  fine,  dry 
sand,  free  from  loam  or  earthy  matter,  and  screened  through  a 
sieve  having  not  less  than  20  meshes  to  the  inch. 

(5)  The  tiles  shall  then  be  carefully  rammed  by  placing  a  plank 
over  several  courses  and  striking  the  plank  with  a  rammer  weigh- 
ing not  less  than  25  lbs. 

The  ramming  shall  be  continued  until  the  tiles  reach  a  firm,  un- 
yielding bed  and  present  a  uniform  surface  with  the  required 
grade.  Any  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  surface  must  be  corrected  by 
taking  up  the  tiles  and  relaying  them. 

When  the  ramming  is  completed  a  thin  layer  of  fine  dry  sand 
shall  be  spread  over  the  surface  and  swept  into  the  joints. 

784.  Brick. — Brick  of  suitable  quality  well  and  carefully  laid 
on  a  concrete  foundation  makes  an  excellent  footway  pavement 
for  residential  and  suburban  streets  of  large  cities,  and  also  for  the 
main  streets  of  the  smaller  towns.  The  bricks  should  be  a  good 
quality  of  paving-brick  (ordinary  building-brick  are  unsuitable; 
they  soon  wear  out  and  are  easily  broken).  The  bricks  should  be 
laid  in  parallel  rows  on  their  edges,  with  their  length  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  of  the  path.  They  should  be  set  in  cement- 
mortar  and  the  joints  filled  fiush  and  made  as  close  as  possible. 
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785.  Specifications  for  Brick  Walks  (Washington,  D.  C.).— 
Brick  pavements  will  be  laid  on  a  foundation  of  gnivul  aud  sand; 
and  the  bricks  will  be  furnished  by  the  District,  delivered  on  the 
lino  of  the  work.  The  fljjaee  over  which  the  pavement  is  to  be 
laid  will  be  pxcavated  to  the  depth  of  10  inches  below  the  top 
surface  of  the  proposed  pavement  when  thoroughly  compacted  by 
rolling  or  ramming.  Any  objectionable  or  unsuitablo  material 
bchtw  the  bed  will  be  removed,  and  the  space  tilled  with  clean 
gTKvel  or  sand.  Care  must  be  taken  in  excavating  to  preserve  the 
proper  slope  parallel  with  the  surface.  Upon  the  foundation  will 
be  laid  a  bed  of  line  saudy  bank  ^avel,  4  iuches  in  depth  when 
compacted,  screened  from  all  pebbles  measuring  more  than  IJ 
inches  in  their  largest  dimensions,  and  thoroughly  rolled  or 
rammed.  Upon  this  will  be  laid  a  bed  of  &ne,  clean,  sharp  sand, 
4  inches  in  thickness,  to  serve  hs  a  bed  for  the  bricks,  which  will 
bo  laid  directly  upon  and  imbedded  in  it  with  close  joints.  .Sjiecial 
care  will  be  observed  to  make  the  fiurface  of  this  beil  of  sand 
parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  pavement  when  finished.  The  bricki 
muHt  be  laid  by  the  pavers  slantiing  or  kneeling  upon  the  bricl 
alretidy  laid,,  and  not  upon  the  bed  of  sand. 

The  bricks  are  to  he  laid  at  right  angles  with  the  line  of  th( 
street,  or  in  herring-bone  style,  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Engineei 
Commissioner,  and  even  with   the  top  of  the  curb  when  rammed^ 
each  course  to  be  of  bricks  of  a  uniform  width  aud  depth,  and 
laid  that  all  longitudinal  joints  ^hdl  be  broken  by  a  lap  of  at  least 
2  inches.     When  time  laid  the  bricks  will  be  immediately  covereil 
with  clean,  tine,  dry  sand,  free  from  loam  or  earthy  matter,  an< 
screened  through  a  sieve  or  screen  having  not  less  than  20  meshee 
to  the  inch.     The  bricks  will  then  be  carefully  rammed  by  placing 
a  plank  over  several  courses  aud  ramming  the   plank  with  a  heaved    -^ 
hammer.    The  ramming  will  be  continued  until  the  bricks  reach  ^ 
firm,  unyielding  bed  and  present  a  uniform  surface,  with  proper: 
gnule  and  slope.   Any  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  surface  must  be  cor 
rected  by  taking  up  and  relaying.     WHien  the  ramming  is  complei 
a  sufficient  amount  of  fine,  dry  saiid,  as  alx)ve  described,  will 
spread  over  the  surface  and  swept  or  raked  iuto  the  joints. 

Rectangular  spac^,  T  by  \i  feet  in  dimensions,  will  be  U 
uupaved  around  trees  where  already  planted,  and  at  intervals 
35  feet  between  centres   adjacent  to   the  curb  on  streets  wh( 
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trees  bave  not  been  jilunted.  When  so  ordered  a  L-'outinuous  tree 
space  of  4  feet  wide  will  be  left  unpuved  juljacont  to  the  curb. 
Edges  of  brick  paveniouts  when  not  abutting  against  the  curb 
^_  will  be  finished  with  a  contirnious  i-ow  of  brick  on  edge. 
|H  Quaiiftf  of  Brick, — Sidewalk  paving-hriuk  to  be  of  dimensions 
Hi  by  4  by  '^i  iucheSj  hard-burned  thronirliout.  of  dark  red  color, 
without  flaws  or  cracks,  and  square  and  true  on  the  edges. 
Specimens  required. 

Arch-bricks  to  bo  of  dimcn8ioTi9  8i  by  4.  by  -i  inches,  hard- 
burned  throughout,  sound,  and  of  true  and  regular  £h:ipe.  All  to 
conform  to  the  samples  submitted  with  the  proposals.  No  swelled 
brick  or  soft  or  salmon  brick  will  bo  allowed.  Sjjeeimens  required. 
In  relaying  brii^k  sidewalks  the  existing  sidewalks  will  be  taken 
up  and  the  bricks  carefully  piled  and  prefier;'e<L  The  lied  will  then 
t>e  prepjired  in  the  same  mnnner  iis  prcscribetJ  for  new  brick  walks. 
-tXfter  the  bed  is  prepared  the  oM  brick  will  be  cleaned  of  all  adher- 
i  iij?  materials  so  that  they  can  he  relaid  with  close  joints,  when  they 
%vil]  be  laid  as  prcseril.vpd  for  new  brit^k  ptivoments. 

786.  Artificial  Stone. — Artiticial  stone  is  being  extensively  used 
€Ls  a  fonlway-paving  juateriul  both  i]i  Eurojie  aTtd  America.  Its 
»nannfactnrc  is  the  subject  of  several  patents,  and  numerous  kinds 
«je  to  be  had  in  the  market.  When  manufactured  of  first-class 
iriHteriuls  and  laid  in  a  substantial  manner,  with  proper  provision 
^■jE:ainBt  the  action  of  frost,  artiiicial  stone  forms  a  durable,  agreeable, 
^>id  iaexpensive  pavement. 

The  varieties  most  extensively  need  in  the  United  States  are 
Jciioim  by  the  names  of  "gran<dithic,"  "  monolithic/*  *'  ferroHthic," 
**  kosmocrete."  "metalithic,"  etc. 

The  process  of  manufacture  is  practically  the  same  for  all  kinds, 
tile  difference  being  in  the  nuiteriuls  cmjduycd:  the  usual  ingredi- 
^XitB  are  Portland  cement^  sand,  gravel,  and  crushed  stone. 

787.  Artificial  stone  for  footway  pavements  is  formed  in  two 
"^^"HVS*  viz.,  in  blocks  manufactured  at  a  factory  and  brought  on  the 
^^ound  and  laid  in  the  same  numner  as  natural  stone,  or  the  raw 
»i:iaterials  are  brought  upon  the  work,  prepared  and  laid  in  place, 
blocks  being  formed  by  the  use  of  board  moulds. 

788.  The  manner  of  laving  is  practically  the  same  for  all  kinds. 
T^he  area  to  be  paved  is  excavated  to  a  minimum  depth  of  H  inches, 
^x&d  to  such  greater  depths  as  the  nature  of  the  groiuid  may  require 
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to  secure  a  solid  foundation.  The  surface  of  the  ground  so  exposed 
is  well  compacted  by  ramming,  and  a  layer  of  gravel,  ashes,  clinker, 
or  other  suitable  material  is  spread  and  consolidated;  on  this  is 
placed  the  concrete  wearing  surface,  usually  4  inches  thick.  As  a 
protection  against  the  lifting  effects  of  frost  the  concrete  is  laid  in 
squares,  rectangles,  or  other  forms  having  areas  ranging  from  6  to 
'do  square  feet,  strips  of  wood  being  employed  to  form  moulds  in 
which  the  concrete  is  placed.  After  the  concrete  is  set  these 
strips  are  removed,  leaving  joints  about  half  an  inch  wide  between 
the  blocks.  Under  some  patents  these  joints  are  filled  with  cement, 
under  others  with  tarred  paper,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  left  open. 

789.  Good  artificial  stone  is  far  superior  to  any  other  material 
for  footway  pavements.  It  is  of  a  uniform  temper  and  homoge- 
neous throughout,  and  consequently  its  wear  is  more  uniform  than 
that  of  natural  stones.  It  is  practically  non-absorbent,  and  conse- 
quently dries  very  quickly  after  rain. 

790.  The  quality  of  the  cement  is  an  important  point  in  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  stone.  A  cement  of  improper  quality  will 
cause  cracking.  The  characteristics  of  good  cement  are  treated  of 
in  Chapter  IX. 

New  Portland  cement  when  spread  and  subjected  to  a  process  of 
aeration  will  increase  in  bulk  at  least  5  per  cent.  If  stones  are 
manufactured  with  such  cement  they  will  blow  and  crack.  Cement 
increases  in  strength  with  age,  and  therefore  stone  manufactured 
with  it  will  also  increase  in  the  same  ratio;  and  again,  Dykerhoff 
has  shown  that  slow-setting  cement  had  an  average  expansive  iK)wer 
of  .0734  i^er  cent,  and  quick-setting  .'2019  per  cent,  over  a  period  of 
twelve  months. 

791.  The  following  detailed  particulars  for  the  laying  of  con- 
crete footway  pavements  is  taken  from  **  Eoads,  Streets,  and  Pave- 
ments/' by  Q.  A.  Gillmore: 

**  Concrete  footpaths  should  be  laid  upon  a  form  of  well-com- 
l»acted  sand,  or  fine  gravel,  or  a  mixture  of  sand,  gravel,  and  loam. 
The  natural  soil,  if  sufficiently  porous  to  provide  thorough  sub- 
drainage,  will  answer. 

"  It  is  not  usual  to  attempt  to  guard  entirely  against  the  lifting 
effects  of  frost,  but  to  provide  for  it  by  laying  the  concrete  in 
squares  or  rectangles,  each  containing  from  12  to  16  superficial 
feet,  which  will  yield  to  upheaval  individually  like  flagging  stones. 
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without  breaking  iiml   witliout  producing  extensive  diatiirbaaice  in 

the  general  surface. 

'*  When  a  case  arises,  however,  where  it  is  deemed  necessary  to 

prevent  any  movement  whatever,  it  can  he  done  by  nnderlnyingthe 

pavement  with  a  bed  of  broken  stone,  or  a  mixture  of  broken  atone 
and  gravel,  or  with  ordinary  pit-gravel  containing  just  enough  of 
detritus  and  loam  to  bind  it  together.  In  hi^h  latitudes  this  bed 
should  be  1  foot  and  upwards  in  thickness,  and  slioiild  bo  so 
thoroughly  gubdraiticd  that  it  will  always  be  free  from  eiaiiding 
water.  It  is  formed  in  the  usual  manner  of  making  broken-stone 
or  gravel  roads  ulreiuly  described,  and  finished  off  on  top  with  a 
layer  of  sand  or  fine  gravel,  about  one  inch  in  depth,  for  the  con- 
crete to  rest  upon. 

"  The  concrete  should  not  he  less  than  3i  and  need  rarely  ex- 
ceed 4  to  44  inches  in  thickness.  The  uppernurface  to  the  depth  of 
i  inch  should  be  composed  of  hydraulic  cement  and  sand  only. 
I?ortlflnd  cement  is  beat  for  this  top  layer.  For  the  rest,  any 
natural  American  cement  of  standard  <|uality  will  answer.  The 
following  proportions  are  recommended  for  this  bottom  layer: 

Roseodale  or  other  American  cement 1    measure 

ClL*aD,  glmrpsand 2i       " 

Stone  and  gravel 5        *' 

"It  IB  mixed  from  time  to  time  as  required  for  use,  and  is  com- 
X^vcted  with  an  iron-shod  rammer  in  a  single  layer  to  a  thickness 
l^sB  by  4  inch  than  that  of  the  required  pavement.  As  soon  as  this 
is  done  and  before  the  cement  has  had  time  to  set,  the  surface  is 
**onghened  by  scratching,  and  the  top  layer,  composed  of  1  volume 
Of  Portland  cement  and  "^  to  2J  volumes  of  clean,  fine  sand,  is 
^preml  over  it  to  a  uniform  thickness  of  about  IJ  inehes  find  then 
^^oropactcd  by  rather  light  blows  witli  im  iron-shod  rammer.  By 
"tliis  means  its  thickness  is  diminished  to  l  an  inch.  It  is  then 
Bnioothed  off  and  pulitihed  with  a  mason's  trowel  and  covered  up 
■^'ith  hay,  grass,  or  other  suitable  material  to  protect  it  from  the 
I'ays  of  the  sun  and  prevent  its  drying  too  rapidly. 

**  It  should  be  kept  damp  and  thus  protected  for  at  least  ten 
clays,  and  longer  if  cireiimatanoes  will  permit;  and  even  after  it  is 
open  for  travel  a  layer  of  damp  sand  should  be  kept  upon  it  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  to  prevent  wear  while  tender. 
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"At  the  en*]  of  one  month  from  the  <inte  of  laying,  the  Port  — 
hintl-cement  mixture  forming  the  tt>j>  surface  will  have  attainei^ 
nearly  one  half  its  ultimate  strength  and  hardness,  and  may  thei.m- 
be  finhjm-tpd  to  iiHt?  by  foot-piissengers  without  injury. 

**  Tlio  nimtuers  for  compacting  the  concrete  should  weigh  from  1^^ 
to  20  pounds,  those  used  on  the  surface  layer  from  10  to  12  poundii^.^ 
They  are  made  by  attaching  rectauf^ulur  blocks  of  hard  wood  sho*— 
with  iron  to  wood  handles  about  three  feet  long,  and  are  plied  ii 
an  uprigfht  position.    Certain  precautions  are  necessary  in  mixin; 
and  nimmin^  the  materials  in  order  to  secure   the  best  rcAulti 
Especial  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  the  use  of  too  much  watei 

in  the  manipulation.     The  mass  of  concrete,  when  ready  for  use.- 

should  appear  quite  incoherent  and  not  wet  and  plastic,  contain- 
ing water,  however,  in  such  quantities  that  a  thorough  rammin;^ 
will)  repeatot]  though  not  hard  blow$  will  produce  a  thin  film  o^^H^B 
moisture  upon  the  surface  under  Llie  rammer,  without  causing  iu^^B^I 
the  mass  a  gelatinous  or  quicksand  motion/*  ■ 

798.  One  cubic  yiird  nf  couorete  laid  3  inches  thick  will  cove^^^^^ 
10  square  yards  of  surface.  For  the  wearing  surface  the  cemena^^^^^"  * 
and  sand  are  mixed  in  equal  parts. 

793.  Covering  Capacity  of  Cement  in  Square  Feet. 

Thiclcnesg  In  Iocb«s. 
I"  J"  i" 

1  bhl.  of  FoMland  cement -vfn  cover 30        48         72 

1  bbL  ctiiiein  Hiui  1  bbl.  siind  will  cover 68        S4        182 

1  bhl    ci.-ii)L-]it  iiiu]  2  bbl»  snmi  will  corcr 96      124        10S 


794.  Wear.— As  regards  the  wear  of  artificial  stones,  the  follow- 
ing  notes  from  London  may  be  interesting:  "Artificial  stones  havG 
now  been  used  by  almost  every  V^estry  and  District  Hoard  in  ihti 
metropolis,  and  from  testimonials  it  would  ajipear  that  thoy  bav^ 
given  satisfaction." 

A  portion  of  Victoria  stone  was  laid  in  Piccadilly  in  187*^.  and 
is  said  to  be  in  good  condition  still,  having  been  in  use  ninetee: 
years. 

In  1869  the  approach  to  Blackfriars  Bridge  was  pared  with 
Victoria  stone,  and  six  years  later,  Mr.  Carr,  the  engineer,  said.  th< 
surface  was  ]>crfcct  und  the  wear  decidedly  less  than  York  rtone**' 
contiguous.    This  stone  has  also  been  laid  in  Uolbum,  where  ibe^ 
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traffic  is  estimated  at  88,355  persons  daily,  and  Aldgate  High  Street, 
where  the  traffic  is  estimated  at  79,048  daily.  Portions  of  the  stone 
were  taken  up  after  five  years,  and  the  wear  was  found  to  be  so 
slight  as  to  be  scarcely  measurable. 

Imperial  stone  has  also  been  largely  used  throughout  the 
metropolis,  and  appears  to  have  given  every  satisfaction. 

Several  varieties  of  good  stone  are  in  the  market;  as  examples 
the  following  may  be  cited : 


Imperial 

Crofl  

Victoria  ...... 

Granolithic  . . . , 
Jooes  annealed. 


York  (natural). 


Cost  per 
yard  laid. 


$1.85 
1.32 

1.38-1.44 
1.81 
1.80 

1.56 


Tensile  Strain 
in  pounds  per 
square  Inch. 


980 

1,185 
1.000 
510« 
l,500t 


Oompressivfl 

Thickness 

Strain,  lbs.  per 
square  Inch. 

in 

inches. 

9.492 

^ 

9,394 

2 

8,821 

2 

8.500 

2 

H 

5,714 

8 

Weight  In 
lbs.  per 

cubic  ft. 


183 
144 

150 

156 


•  1  month  old. 


f  12  months  old. 


The  following  tests  were  made  by  Mr.  "W.  Sykes,  Surveyor, 
Fulham,  London,  to  find  the  comparative  wear  of  ai^ificial  and 
natural  stones.  The  stones  were  of  equal  superficial  ai^,  all  bound 
together  with  cord,  so  that  each  stone  found  its  own  bed  when 
rubbed  on  York  stone  with  sand  and  water. 


York. 

Imperial. 

Victoria. 

Croft. 

Thickness  before  being  rubbed. . 
First  hour 

2Ha> 

1'- 

1 

Second  hour 

Third  hour 

Total  wear 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  wear  in  the 
three  hours  was  for  York  fj  of  an  inch,  Imperial  ^,  Victoria  ^, 
Croft  /^. 

This  experiment  is  interesting  as  showing  that  the  wear  of 
York  was  i  inch  more  than  that  of  artificial  stone;  also  that  the 
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Imperial,  Victoria,  and  Croft  wore  equally,  and  would  therefore  be 
of  the  same  degree  of  hardness. 

The  York  stone  referred  to  above  is  a  sandstone  composed 
chiefly  of  sihca  cemented  together  by  a  matrix  of  lime,  clay,  etc. ; 
it  is  of  very  unequal  quality,  being  either  exceedingly  hard  or  quite 
soft;  it  is  also  very  absorptive,  and  is  liable  to  laminate  under 
frost. 

795.  Specifications  for  Concrete  Footwalks. — Preparation  of 
Foundation. — The  natural-soil  surface  shall  be  regulated  and 
graded  to  a  depth  of  8  inches  below  the  level  of  the  finished  sur- 
face of  the  walk;  perishable  and  objectionable  material  shall  be  re- 
moved. On  the  surface  so  graded  spread  a  layer  of  clean  gravel 
(broken  bricks  or  steam  ashes)  to  such  depth  as  will  give  on 
thorough  consolidation  a  thickness  of  4  inches.  On  the  foundation 
so  prepared  the  concrete  shall  be  placed ;  moulds  formed  of  ^inch 
boards  shall  be  placed  at  every  6  feet  and  adjusted  to  the  required 
grade  and  pitch.  The  concrete  shall  be  placed  in  these  moulds  and 
thoroughly  rammed.  After  the  concrete  has  set,  its  surface  will  be 
covered  with  the  wearing  coat,  one  inch  thick,  the  surface  of  which 
shall  be  neatly  trowelled  to  the  required  grade. 

Trafiic  shall  be  kept  off  for  a  period  of  15  days  or  until  the 
surface  is  thoroughly  set. 

All  vault-coversj  stop-cock  boxes,  etc.,  shall  be  adjusted  to  the 
required  grade,  and  the  concrete  shall  make  neat  and  close  connec- 
tion with  their  surface. 

The  concrete  shall  be  composed  of: 

American  hydraulic  cement 1  part 

BroktiD  stone .  ..7  parts 

Gravel  and  sand 8    " 

The  wearing  surface  will  be  composed  of: 

Portland  ceraeul 1  part 

Sharp  sand  1     '  * 

796.  SpecificatiouB  for  Artificial-stone  Footpaths  (Washington, 
D.  C). — The  contractor  shall  remove  all  stone,  plank,  bricks,  or 
other  materials  of  value  from  points  where  the  sidewalk  is  to  be 
laid  as  the  work  progresses,  and  shall  haul  them  to  the  nearest 
property  yard,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  them  as  the  Engineer  GomiB- 
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siouor  may  direct.  Cure  aliall  be  taken  at  ull  tiiues  uot  to  interfere 
with  buflinega  ur  travel  more  than  is  absolutely  necusaary  for  tbo 
faithful  performance  of  the  work.  No  more  than  UX)  feet  shall  be 
L'loeed  to  travel  at  any  one  time^  nor  remain  dosed  for  a  longer  time 
than  three  ilaye,  and  free  ingress  and  egress  from  the  streets  to  all 
stores  and  hallways  shall  be  provided  for  at  all  times;  and  during 
the  time  that  travel  is  closed  at  any  i>oint  the  contractor  shall  pro- 
vide a  temporary  walk,  said  walk  to  be  at  all  times  in  eondition, 
|>erfectly  safe  for  pedestrians,  and  easy  of  access  from  adjoining 
watkis. 

The  contractor  shall  make  snnh  cutting  and  filling  as  may  be 
necessary  to  bring  the  foundation  to  the  subgradci  6  inches  below 
the  escublished  grade  of  the  sidewalk. 

Whenever  the  Engineer  Commissioner  or  inspector  may  deem 
it  neceasary,  the  foundation  shall  be  consulidateil  by  wetting,  rolling, 
or  ramming,  to  give  it  proper  stability.  Upon  the  foundation  thus 
preparini  there  shall  first  be  laid  '.i  inches  of  concrete,  composed  of 
one  part  ntitnnil  hydniulic  comont,  two  and  one  half  parts  sand,  and 
hve  parts  broken  atone,  which  slinll  be  rammed  inplac*  to  the  satis- 
faction of  tbo  Engineer  Commissioner.  On  this  concrete  bcKi  shall 
be  laid  three  rpmrters  of  an  inch  of  mortar,  composed  of  four 
measures  of  clean,  sharp  sand  and  one  of  Portland  cement,  which 
shall  be  put  in  dry  as  possible,  and  rammed  in  place  with  an  iron 
rammer  weighing  at  leivst  25  pounds.  Upon  the  foundation  thus 
prepared  shall  be  laid  square  blocks  or  tiles  '-'i  inches  thick,  measur- 
ing 18  inches  on  a  side.  They  shall  be  laid  so  as  to  present  a  true 
surface  on  top  and  conform  to  the  exact  ^ade  of  the  sidewalk.  A 
thin  grouting  of  pure  Portland  cement  of  the  best  <[uality  shall  be 
spread  over  the  surface  and  carefully  swept  into  the  joints.  All 
BUperHuoiifl  gronting  shall  i)e  cleaned  otT,  and  the  walk  shall  be 
protected  with  plank  or  othenvise  until  the  cement  has  thoroughly 
set. 

Driveways  crossing  the  footpath  shall  be  laid  with  granite  or 
asphalt  blocks,  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Engineer  Oonunissioner. 
The  tiles  shall  be  'i\  niches  thick.  The  lower  1}  inches  to  be  com- 
posed of  one  ]»art  Portland  cement  (etjual  to  that  sjmcified  in 
current  District  of  Columbia  specifications)  and  two  parts  of  clean, 
sharp  sand,  thoroughly  mixed,  lining  as  small  a  riuantity  of  water 
as  pofisiblc,  and  carefully  rammed  into  the  moulds.     The  upper 
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one-half  inch  and  the  siJca  for  one-half  inch  shall  be  compi*'^^ 
of  one  part  Portland  cement,  of  same  ijuulity  ua  above,  and  one  p;^**^^ 
clean,  ehiirp  sand.  ■ 

The  purfat'e  shidl  he  finished  smnnth  but  not  polished.    '^^     ''^'' 
tiles,  when  being  seasoned,  shall  be  kept  wet  for  the  first  five  in 
No  tiles  shall  be  used  on  the  work  unless  guaranteed  bj  the  c 
tractor  to  be  at  least  thirty  dayy  old.     Unless  othonriso  ordered, 
edge  of  the  sidewalk  shall  be  finished  with  plastering  of  Portl* 
cement  and  sand  of  equal  parts.     The  blocks  will  be  laid  with 
edges  perpendicular  to  or  ]>arallel  with  the  line  of  the  street,  as 
be  ordered  by  the  Engineer  Commissioner, 

Cement  Inspection. — No  cement  shall  V>e  used  on  this  w^  — ^"ork 
unless  approved  by  the  Engineer  Commissioner.  For  this  purii^zr^io*^ 
he  shall  be  entitled  to  take  one-half  pound  from  each  packa^-aK-ujre- 
The  decision  of  the  Engineer  Commissioner  shall  be  final  In  *  ^ 

cases,  and  no  cement  condemned  by  him  shall  be  used  on  the  w^-      ^o't 
for  any  purpose  whatever.     All  cements  will  be  required  to  pass 
tests  specified  in  current  District  of  Columbia  epecificiitions. 

All  surplus  nniterial  and  refuse  shall  be  removed  by  the  c^ 
tractor  twenty-four  hours  after  the  completion  of  the  work;  and^^^ 
case  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  contractor  to  do  so  within  the  spe^ 
iicd  time,  the  Engineer  Cunnnissiouer  shall  have  the  same  remov^ — ^ 
and  the  expense  thereof  shall  be  charged  to  the  contractor  vm=^ 
doductod   from   his  estimates.     Whenever  any   private  drive 
crosses  the  eid^jwalk.  the  plun   thereof  shall  be  modilled  as  l^ 
Engineer  Commissioner  shall  direct. 

No  material  of  any  kind  shall  be  u:sed  until  it  has  been  examiiC"*^ 
and  approved  by  the  Engineer  Commissioner,  who  shall  have  f    ^- 
power  tt>  coudeuni  the  work  or  niateriid  not  in  accordance  with  t"^" 
Bpecificatioiis,  and  to  require  the  contractor  to  remove  any  work 
material  so  condemned,  and  at  his  own  expense  to  replace  the 
work  or  material  t()  the  satisfaction  (»f  the  Engineer  Commission* 
In  case  the  contractor  shall  neglect  or  refuse,  after  written  notit» 
to  remove  or  rephtce  said  rejected  work  or  material,  it  shall 
removed  and  replaced,  by  order  of  the  Engineer  Commiasioner.     -*- 
the  contractor's  expense. 

The  work  is  to  be  commenced  and  carried  on  at  such  times  a^ 
places  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Engiuoer  Commissioner  sb^- 
direct. 
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The  coniraetor  will  not  be  allowed  to  obfltnict  privute  drive- 
ways or  approaches  or  to  dig  up  or  occupy  the  street  by  nmterial 
moro  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  the  vork. 
special  care  being  taken  to  inconvenience  the  public  as  little  as 
possible. 

A\*iieu  the  construction  of  any  piece  of  work  is  begun  it  shall  be 
fully  completed  before  the  force  is  removed.  In  case  this  is  not 
done,  the  Engine^T  Commissioner  shall  have  tlie  work  done,  and 
the  ex|>eu£e  thereof  shall  be  charged  to  the  contractor  and  deducted 
from  his  estimates. 

If  any  overseer  or  workman  employed  by  the  contractor  shall  be 
declared  by  th^  Enjrineer  Commissioner  to  be  unfaithful  or  incom- 
petent, or  shall  refuse  to  obey  the  insinictions  of  the  inspector,  the 
contractor  slmll  forthwith  dismiss  such  person  and  not  again  employ 
him  oTi  any  part  of  the  work.  The  contractor  will  bt»  held  respon- 
aible  for  all  injury  done  to  the  work  in  any  way  until  it  is  accej»ted 
and  measured  by  the  engineer. 

Men>ftirenit'itt  of  Work. — All  artificial  stone-block  walks,  includ- 
ing stone  and  mortar  foundation,  will  be  paid  for  by  the  squiU'e 
yard  of  finished  snrfa<?e,  in  accordance  with  the  schedule  in  printed 
form  (tf  bid,  except  when  it  is  fitted  around  poles,  lami>-|><j8Tji,  or 
scuttle-holes,  in  which  ca^e  these  spaces  will  not  bo  deducted.  Tree- 
Bpaces  will  not  be  deducted. 

Curb, — Whenever  oi-dered  the  curb  will  be  reset.  Curb  will  l>e 
redressed  by  the  rontraclor  whenever  ordered,  for  wliich  actiiid  cost 
pins  15  per  cent  will  l>e  paid. 

Tree'Hpacts, — Tree-sjwces  sliall  be  left  wherever  necessary. 
These  spaces  shall  be  outlined  by  boards  of  soun<i  Georgia  jfine.  3 
inches  thick  and  9  inches  wide,  set  on  edge,  with  their  top  edge 
even  with  the  pavement  when  completed.  The  plank  forming  the 
rear  of  this  fratiiework  and  which  is  parallel  with  the  curb  shall  be 
firmly  nailed  to  tiie  other  two  pieces,  and  shall  bo  cut  in  such  manner 
that  it  will  bind  underneuth  the  pavpuieut  when  completed.  The 
blocks  shall  be  laid  as  closely  to  the  boards  aji  possible,  and  all  comers 
and  vacant  Kpaces  shall  Vm'  tilled  with  mortar  similar  in  composition 
to  that  of  which  the  blocks  are  made. 

797.  Tar  Concrete  for  Footway  PaTemente  is  made  in  many 
and  various  ways.  Pavements  nnulo  according  to  the  following 
specificutions  have  proved  satisfactory: 
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Proportions  of  materials : 

Steutn  ftslics Spans 

Porlluud  cemeut 1  part 

Sharp  aaad 1     " 

Gasl&r Spftrts 

Water 70  to  80    • 

Method  of  Mixing* — The  ashes,  sand,  and  cement  are  thorougl-^^lj 
mixed  dry,  then  the  water  and  tar  added  and  mixed  in  the  sa^^nne 
manner  as  mortar.    The  plastic  niasB  thus  produced  is  passed  aevei^     ^ralj 
tinms  through  a  pug  mill:  if  this  is  not  done,  the  concrete  will  II-^    'iB 
failure.     As  the  mass  emergeH  from  tho  mill  a  large  proportion         -  of 
tlie  water  will  run  from  it,  and  means  must  bo  provided  to  aUow     ■  ^  it 
to  escape  freely. 

The  foundation  is  prepared  in  the  usua!  miiiinerand  the  cent  i^    "^ 
laid  :i  to  4  inches  in  thickness,  well  rammed  with  hand  ramm g^^wBWM 
then  rolled  with  an  iron  roller  weighing  not  less  than  000  pound=^   *^H 
the  amount  of  rolling  to  be  not  less  than  two  hours  for  em*li  IKl'l^W 
Bquarc  feet.     Hollows  that  appear  during  tho  rolling  to  be  trimirr — ^me^ 
and  filled  up.      After  the  concrete  is  set  sprinkle  a  small  qnant^:^*"iity 
of  eleau^  sliurp  sand  over  the  surfiiee  and  allow  it  to  remain  for  th:— ^cu**^ 
or  four  days  after  the  path  has  been  in  use,  then  remove  it. 

The  concrete  should  not  be  laid  in  wet  or  freezing  weather. 

798.  Another  method  of  forming  tar-concrete  pavements 
follows:     Un  a  dry  foundation  is  placed  a  coat  of  rough  clink* 
from  anthracite  coal,  or  iron  clinkers  from  a  foundry,  mixed  w. 
sand  and  tar  in  the  proportions  of  15  cubic  feet  of  finesifled  asb«r:^"* 
14^  culjie  feet  of  pit  sand,  and  I J  cubic  feet  or  9  gallons  of  tar.    Tl  '"I^l^^'* 
is  laid  about  3  or  4  inches  thick  and  well  rolled.   Over  this  \&  pkcz^  .^tM?tt 
a  coating  from  1  inch  to  \\  inches  thick,  composed  of  lo  cubic  im^ 
of  coarse  sifted  ashes,  15  cubic  fuet  of  clinkers,  ami  1^  cnbic  feet;:^ 
8  gallons  of  tar.     ft  muat  then  be  well  rolled  and  sanded,  care  hi 
ing  been  taken  that  the  materials  are  thoroughly  mixed. 

799.  Footway  pavements  of  whioh  the  binding  material  is  c 
tar  must  only  be  reckoned  as  temporary.    They  have  been  extensivi 
used  in  several  cities,  but  as  a  rule  they  soon  wear  out  and  bcKH»r  ^^'^^^^ 
very  disagreeable.    Under  a  hot  summer  sun  the  pavement  l>eroi 
soft  and  sticky,  the  volatile  oils  are  evaporated,  and  the  surfaci*  f 
comej*  covered  with  ridges;  they  are  difticult  to  repair  and  are  ne^^ 
satisfactory. 
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800.  Gravel. — For  suburban  streets,  country  roads,  parks*  and 
pleasure-grounds,  gravel  makes  an  excellent  footway  pavement. 

The  same  rules  that  apply  to  the  construction  of  (j^ravcl  road- 
ways apply  to  gravel  footways.  They  must  bo  well  drained  and 
y?^]]  rolled. 

Liineetone  chippings  may  tt*ith  advantage  be  used  with  pit 
gravel.  For  paths  formed  of  gravel  a  crowning  surface  looks  better 
and  is  more  enduring  than  a  sloping  one.     (See  Fig,  140.) 

801.  As  examples  of  excellent  rural- walk  constrnctiou,  the  walks 
of  Central  Park,  N.  Y.,  may  be  cited.  The^e  walks  embrace,  in 
treatment  and  materials,  the  i-eqnirementsof  the  generality  of  rural 
-walks  in  this  country.  They  are  laid  on  every  variety  of  ground, 
from  level  and  emoolh  torockyaud  precipitous,  sonietimos  clamber- 
ing witb  nistic  steps  and  winding  nan-owly  along  rugged  hillsides; 
eometimes  gently  undulating  over  meadows  and  lawns,  and  some- 
titiies  expanding  into  broad  and  capacious  promenades.  They  are 
carried  over  and  under  roads,  and  over  brooks,  by  arcliways  and 
bridges  of  various  kinds,  ornamental  and  rustic;  through  gorges 
and  nivines,  and  along  the  water  edge  of  lakes  and  ponds.  They 
are  made  of  various  widths,  from  3A  to  S^y  feet,  and  adapted  to 
nearly  every  circumstance  of  position,  locality,  use, and  convenience 
that  ordinarily  occurs  in  walks  for  rural  or  park  purposes. 

802.  The  general  method  of  constructing  the  walks  was  as  fol- 
lows: In  the  more  formal  walks — those  haviug  the  greatest  breadth 
tand  occupying  grcmtid  that  was  originally  so  irregular  and  uneven 
as  to  require  a  considerable  amount  of  excavating  and  filling — the 
preparation  of  the  bed  of  the  walk  was  the  same  as  for  the  roads. 
Care  was  taken  to  compact  the  earth  in  the  embankments,  exclud- 
ing all  perishable  and  improper  materials. 

The  bed  of  the  walk  was  raised  in  the  centre,  with  a  moderate 
inclination  toward  the  sides,  and  where  uot  siiflicicnlly  linn  was 
rolled  with  a  liand-  or  horse-roller.  The  sub-drainage  was  se- 
cured by  drains  formed  sometimes  of  tiles  and  sometimes  of 
nihble-stone.  sn  placed  as  to  intercept  and  carry  off  the  water  from 
rain  and  springs.  "  Mitre  drains  "  formed  of  ^mall  Ktones  were  cm- 
ployed  where  necessary. 

803.  One  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  deterioration  of  walks, 
and  a  prolific  source  <»f  trouble  and  expen.se  in  repairs,  is  the  waah 
from  water  brought  from  the  adjoining  slopes.    If  the  expense  of 
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making  good  the  damage  done  in  this  way — sometimes  by  a  single 
shower — is  considered,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  liberal  and  ample  pro- 
vision to  guard  against  it  is  warranted  by  sound  economy.  No 
cheaper  or  more  effective  and  practical  method  can  be  adopted  for 
this  object  than  the  catch-water  drains,  or,  as  they  have  been  termed 
in  the  Park,  "  sod  gutters." 

These  are  made  along  the  uphill  side  of  the  walk,  in  the  form  of 
a  broad  grave,  parallel  for  the  most  part  with  the  walk  and  a  few 
feet  from  it,  and  joined  by  an  easy  graduation  of  surface  to  the 
ground  on  each  side,  so  as  to  give  them  as  little  of  an  artificial 
appearance  as  practicable.  The  bottom  is  made  even  and  regular, 
with  no  depressions  to  lodge  silt  or  mud,  or  form  pools  of  water. 
When  properly  shaped  the  surface  is  sodded  and  rammed. 

After  the  grass  has  taken  root,  the  gutter  will  bear  the  passage 
of  a  considerable  volume  of  water  for  as  long  a  time  as  is  ordinarily 
required,  without  receiving  injury.  This  form  of  gutter  admits  of 
the  mowing  of  the  grass  that  grows  in  it  without  difficulty,  which 
is  a  great  convenience.  If  the  walk  passes  through  a  hollow,  with, 
descending  ground  from  each  way,  these  gutters  are  made  on  each 
side  of  the  walk.  When  it  occupies  ground  that  is  level  transversely, 
it  is  raised  slightly  above  the  surface,  to  give  an  outward  inclina- 
tion to  the  turf  borders  and  turn  the  water  away  from  it. 

The  gutters  are  conducted  along  the  walk,  parallel  with  it,  or 
deviating  occasionally  to  take  advantage  of  convenient  natural 
depressions,  until  a  favorable  point  is  reached  for  turning  off  the 
water  altogether,  and  disposing  of  it  in  a  secure  manner.  Where  it 
is  practicable,  the  water  is  allowed  to  spread  out  from  the  termina- 
tion of  a  gutter  upon  a  broad  surface  of  descending  ground,  and 
seek  the  general  drainage  courses  of  tlie  district  in  which  it  is  situ- 
ated, that  lead  to  a  sewer  inlet,  a  brook,  or  a  pond.  Sometimes  the 
gutter  is  conducted  to  a  sewer  or  road  drain  in  the  vicinity;  but 
when  facilities  of  this  kind  are  not  available,  and  it  is  objectionable 
or  unsafe  to  discharge  an  accumulation  of  water  upon  a  lawn  or 
through  shrubbery,  special  under-drains  have  had  to  be  constructed. 
Such  under-drains  have  been  necessary,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in 
connection  witli  most  of  the  main  walks  of  the  Park.  They  receive 
through  grated  inlets,  inserted  in  the  gutters  (with  accompanying 
silt-basins),  the  immediate  drainage  of  the  walks,  and,  through 
similar  inlets  placed  in  the  adjoining  sod  gutters,  the  exterior 
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drainage.  Fig.  IGl  shows  the  nrrangement  of  these  drains,  inlets, 
and  Hilt-basins.  The  depression  on  the  right  of  tJie  figure  shows  in 
section  a  so(i  g'utter  (or  a  natural  surface  channel),  having  an  inlot 
to  tbf  main  and  under  drain  through  a  8ilt-biujin,  which  is  repre- 
sented under  the  right  walk  gutter.  The  inlets  and  silt-basine 
occnr  in  this  manner  at  intervals  of  one  hundnxi  to  three  hundred 
feet,  according  to  cirouiutitanecs,  the  amount  of  drainage,  the  do- 
clivity  of  the  walks,  etc.  The  under-drain  ia  carried  varioua  dis- 
tances along  the  walk,  until  it  becomes  convenient  to  turn  it  into  ft 
larger  roail-druin  or  a  sewer. 


Fig.  161.    SECTION  OF  PARK  WALK,  SHOWING  THE 
MANNER  OF  REMOVING  THE  SURFACE  WATER. 

Where  the  under-drains  and  fiilt-baains  are  omitted,  which  \s  the 
case  with  the  narrower  and  more  irregular  walks,  the  drainage  of 
the  8urf;ice  nf  the  walk  is  cuuduoted  off  to  the  ground  beyond,  or 
to  a  sod  gutter,  through  openings  in  the  border  of  the  walk  that 
are  made  at  suitable  points. 

804.  The  footway  is  formed  of  rubble  and  small  or  roughly 
broken  stones,  deposited  generally  eight  inches  deep  for  a  founda- 
tion, with  about  two  inches  of  gravel  spread  over  the  top  to  receivo 
the  wear.  The  stones  are  such  n»  are  obtained  from  the  earth 
excavations  in  gmding  the  walk  and  adjoining  grounds,  or  from 
blasted  rock  and  bowlders,  or  field  stones  picked  off  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  or  cobble-stones  thrown  out  from  gravel  excavations, 
etc.,  06  may  be  found  convenient  in  any  case.  Blasted  or  quarry 
atouea  are  prefi^rable  when  they  can  be  had  in  sufficiently  small 
eizes,  and  without  incurring  the  expense  of  quarrying  them  specially 
for  the  purpose.  The  sizes  should  be  such  as  to  admit  of  making 
up  the  layer  of  eight  or  ten  iuchea  deep,  in  two  courses,  or  so  that 
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no  single  stones  shall  reach  through  the  whole  layer,  and  prevent 
the  effectual  closing  of  interstices.  Quarry  stones  are  better  than 
field  stones,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  more  angular  and  irregular 
in  shai)e,  and  make  a  more  open  or  cellular  foundation  to  facilitate 
the  drainage  and  prevent  the  action  of  frost. 

805.  A  bed  of  stones  laid  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  the  sur- 
rounding spaces  to  be  filled  up,  either  by  the  wash  of  mud  along 
the  bottom,  or  by  the  sinking  of  the  stones  in  the  bottom  (in  con- 
sequence, frequently,  of  defective  drainage),  or  by  the  gravel  or  sur- 
face material  working  down  from  above,  is  but  little  better  than  a 
bed  of  natural  stony  ground,  for  it  absorbs  and  retains  all  the  water 
that  reaches  it,  until  it  fills  up  and  overflows  at  the  surface,  making 
the  walk  wet  and  spongy,  and  inviting  all  the  difficulties  and  de- 
teriorating results  that  it  is  a  principal  object  in  constructing 
walks  to  guard  against.  Walks  are  frequently  observed  that  have 
been  made  in  this  way — a  mass  of  stones  having  been  thrown  to- 
gether in  a  trench  on  wet  gi'ound,  witli  considerable  trouble  and 
expense,  and  the  unprotected  interstices  filled  solidly  with  mud  that 
has  been  waalied  in  from  time  to  time  (perhaps  mostly  during  the 
process  of  construction),  until  no  room  is  left  for  the  percolation 
of  water  from  the  surface,  and  the  saturated  bed  is  in  a  condition 
to  be  operated  upon  to  the  fullest  extent  by  frost.  It  ought  not 
to  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  although  it  sometimes  is,  with  those  who 
make  such  walks,  that  they  do  not  give  satisfaction  at  all  commen- 
surate with  the  expense  and  labor  bestowed  upon  them. 

806.  AVhen  the  layer  of  stones  is  formed  of  requisite  depth,  and 
some  pains  taken  to  regulate  and  adjust  the  surface  by  settling, 
breaking,  or  replacing  stones  that  are  too  large  or  that  project 
too  high,  and  filling  with  smaller  stones  or  covering  the  larger 
apertures,  a  coating  is  tlien  spread  over  of  quarry  chips  or  such 
finer  rubble  or  coarse  gravel  as  may  be  available.  In  case  such  ma- 
terials cannot  be  had,  soft,  shelly,  or  partially  decomposed  stones 
are  selected  and  broken  up  on  top  of  the  layer,  until  the  interstices 
arc  sufficiently  closed  to  admit  of  following  the  process  with  a  light 
film  of  gravelly  loam  or  other  coarse  earth,  which  latter  material, 
after  Ixjing  evenly  distributed  and  moistened  is  well  rolled  by  hand- 
rollers.  This  prepares  the  surface  of  the  bed — when  the  work  is 
carefully  and  thoroughly  performed — for  the  recei)tion  of  the  final 
covering  of  graveL 
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807.  The  perfection  of  the  work  consists,  up  to  this  point,  in 
forming  a  stable  and  unyielding  fouudjition,  with  the  iutexsticed  of 
the  main  budy  uf  stoues  kept  free  and  unobstructed,  and  a  covering, 
to  8up|K>rt  and  retain  the  ouporineumbent  gravel,  of  the  least  thick- 
ness and  density  that  will  enable  it  to  serve  its  purpose.  A  fair  test 
IS  afforded  of  the  sufhcieucy  of  the  surfacing  material  by  leltiug  the 
work  Hland,  after  the  mlling  is  done,  until  it  ha8  been  exposed  a 
few  days  to  the  weather:  if  it  sinks  away  into  the  stones  below, 
forming  holes  and  leaving  the  stones  naked  and  roughly  project- 
ing, it  shows  that  enough  material  hius  not  been  added,  and  such 
spots  should  be  well  rejjaired;  if  it  retains  water  (from  rain),  form- 
ing a  muddy  surface  that  does  not  filter  away  and  dry  out  readily, 
it  shows  that  more  earthy  material  has  been  used  than  is  benefieial. 
The  proi>er  surfacing  of  the  bed  of  stoiici^  will  not  ordinarily  add 
much  to  the  average  depth  of  the  layer,  just  covering  the  highest 
points  of  the  stones,  and  filling  over  smoothly  the  intervening  in- 
equalities, so  that  the  gravel,  when  it  is  applied  above,  will  have  a 
uniform  depth  and  conform  to  the  desired  crowning  shape  of  the 
walk. 

808.  If  fitters  are  required  for  the  walk,  the  fonndations  for 
them  are  prepare*!  by  using,  in  the  outer  edges  of  the  stone  filling, 
Bmaller  stones  and  gravel  for  the  better  support,  and  to  facilitate 
the  sotting  of  the  gutter  stones. 

809.  The  gravel  is  dei>osited  on  the  walk  two  or  three  inches 
deep,  the  coarser  pai-t  being  raked  forward  into  the  bottom  of  the 
layer,  and  such  pebbles  as  are  too  large  picked  off.  When  evenly 
ndjtisted,  a  film  of  sandy  or  clayey  loam  is  spread  over  the  surfiice 
and  lightly  raked  in  to  aid  the  biiidiug  effect,  and  after  the  whole  is 
moderately  watered  or  moistened,  the  completing  process  of  rolling 
and  compacting  is  commenced.  This  is  done,  on  the  principal 
walks,  by  a  roller  drawn  by  a  horse;  on  narrow  walks  and  those 
having  greater  acclivities,  regularities,  rustic  steps,  etc.,  it  is  done 
by  a  roller  of  loss  weight,  drawn  by  hand,  by  two,  three,  or  four 
men,  as  the  eiise  may  K».  As  the  rollitig  proceeds,  a  man  follows 
with  n  rake,  to  correct  inequalities  and  keep  the  binding  material 
equally  dilfusetl  through  the  gravel,  and  to  odd  more  of  such  mate- 
ria], from  time  to  time,  as  may  prove  to  be  necessary.  Judgment 
and  expertueirs  are  required  to  manage  this  business  well.  Dull  or 
nnpracticed   men  will  waste   their  time  at  it.     The  quantity  of 
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binding  material  that  Ih  JHilirious  to  use  will  vary  sometimes  witii 
each  load  of  ^ivel:  if  too  much  is  used,  or  if  it  is  unevenly  and 
carelessly  spread,  it  will  produce  an  im^xTfect  surface,  and  it  will 
take  considerable  time  ami  labor  to  oorrei't  after  the  walk  is  brought 
into  use.     If  the  gravel  is  fine  and  filled  with  dirt,  or  if  the  grain* 
are  of  a  soft,  friable  qualit}-,  it  will  not  need  as  much  foreign  mate- 
rial added  to  make  it  bind  as  when  it  is  cleuii  and   hard:  it  nuir 
contain  such  a  quantity  of  earthy  mutter,  however  (as  is  frequently 
the  case),  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  free  it  from  a  portion  of  the^ 
binding  substance  by  screening,  rather  than  to  add  to   it:    sitch. 
gravel  should  not  be  used  if  better  can  be  had.    All  muck,  top-soil^. 
and  vegetable  or  fertilising  matter  should   be  carefully  excluded 
from   both  the  gravel   and   the  biuJiug  material,  to  prevent  the*- 
growth  of  grass  in  the  walk.    The  gravel  that  has  been  need  in  th* 
Central  Park  walks  has  generally  been  of  a  sharp,  hard  quality,  and 
more  than  usually  free  from  dirt,  and  it  has  been   found  that  it^ 
■would  bear  an  average  intermixture  of  about  one  fifth  its  bulk  o^ 
loamy  or  sandy  earth  to  give  it  the  requisite  binding  property.     I^ 
more  than  this  was  added,  the  work  of  rolling  and  packing  wouli 
be  facilitated,  but  the  surface  of  the  walk  would  absorb  and  retain^ 
water,  and  become  muddy  after  a  rain;  if  less  was  added,  the  roll— 
ing,  although  it  might  be  thoroughly  done,  would  not   suffice  tc^- 
make  a  surface  that  would  remain  tirni  in  dry  weather. 

810.  The  etfect  of  the  proper  adjustment  of  these  points,  the*^ 
selection  of  a  good  quality  of  gravel,  the  judicious  use  of  the  bind^ — 
ing  niuterial,  and  the  raking,  shjiping.  and  rolling,  is  to  produce 
walk  liuit  is  agi'eeable  at  all  times:  not  muddy-or  slimy  after  a  rain 
or  loosened  so  that  the  foot  sinks  into  it  when  it  becomes  very  dry 
or  much  subject  to  dust. 

With  care  and  some  sleight  in  the  raking,  before  and  after  thi 
rolling  is  commenced,  the  finer  gravel  and  sand  will  be  worked 
the  top  and  the  coarser  pebbles  burieil  in  the  bottom  of  the  layer 
preventing  the  disagreeable  feeling  that  is  caused  by  walking  ove 
a  coarse  or  unequal  surface. 

811.  In  investigating  the  subject  of  walk  drainage  and  gutter 
in  the  early  stage  of  the  Park  work,  experiments  were   trio<i  i 
order  to  ascertain  if  some  better  or  cheaper  or  less  objectionabl 
description  of  gutter  could  be  devised  than  those  in  common  nee 
Altbongh  the  results  attained  were  not  such  as  to  warrant  the  ado^ 
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tiou  upon  the  very  uneven  grounds  of  the  Park  of  any  of  the  kinde 
of  gutter  experimented  upon,  yot  they  may  afford  some  hints  and 
isess  sufficient  interest  to  be  worthy  of  mention. 
The  principal  kinds  were  as  follows: 

(1)  Cement  or  concrete  gutter. 

(2)  Composition  gutter. 

(3)  Iron  gutter. 

(4)  Wood  gutter. 

Nos.  1  and  *^  were  opeu  gutters.  No.  1  was  composed  of  a  con- 
crete consisting  of  two  jiarts  of  gravel  and  sjuid  and  one  part  of 
cement  laid  on  a  filling  (adjoining  a  walk  east  of  the  Mall),  of 
broken  atone  and  gravel  of  about  0  inches  in  depth.  The  concrete 
was  deposited  2  to  3  inches  thick,  and  moulded  by  the  aid  of  a 
wooden  implement  drawn  over  it  into  the  desired  fonn.  The 
grovel  of  the  walk  and  the  side  border  were  closed  up  to  it  on 
either  side,  and  completed  the  process. 

This  gutter  was  comparatively  cheap  and  easy  of  construction, 
and  appeared  in  all  respects,  as  regards  utility,  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose.  After  exposure  to  the  weather  for  a  time,  it  became 
lighter  in  color  than  the  gravel  of  the  walk,  owing  to  the  comeni 
which  entered  into  its  com|>03ition.  The  objection  to  it  at  the 
time  of  trial  (18o9)  was  the  uncertainty  of  its  durability,  together 
with  the  general  objection  to  all  opeu  or  surface  gutters — that  it 
gave  too  marked  and  formal  an  outline  to  the  walk.  The  sample 
is  still  in  its  original  position.  It  has  improved  in  respect  to  eolor, 
aTid  has  been  but  little  affected  by  the  changes  of  weather  or  frost 
or  by  wear. 

No.  2,  composition  gutter,  east  side  of  "  the  Ramble/*  was  ma<le 
in  a  similar  manner  to  No.  1  as  to  form  and  dimensions,  but  the 
materials  used  and  its  manipulation  were  not  disclosed  by  the  gen- 
tleman who  introduced  the  sample  and  8uper\*lscd  its  constniction 
(Gen.  Asboth).  The  principal  defect  of  this  gutter  seemed  to  be 
the  contraction  of  the  matcrialB,  which  separated  t»n  exposure  into 
broken  sections — (he  action  of  frost  and  other  causes  tetiding  to 
increase  it  and  displace  the  parts.  It  was  also  ojwn  to  the  genend 
objection  mentioned  to  all  formal  gutters. 

No.  3,  iron  gutter,  was  made  of  light  sheet-iron,  in  sections  of 
U-form,  with  a  perforated  movable  lid  or  cover.  The  design  was 
to  make  it  a  concealed  gutter  by  sinking  it  along  the  edges  of  the 
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walk  and  covering  it  over  with  a  light  layer  of  gravel — the  surface- 
water  to  i>ercolate  through  tliG  gravel  ami  the  perforations  in  tUe 
lid  into  the  gutter,  and  thence  pass  off  as  through  a  pipe.    This 
sample,  as  far  as  tried,  indicated  tliat  it  might  he  made  to  operate 
well  in  ordinary  eafies  of  njodtjrate  drainage  and  not  too  great  incli- 
nation of  the  walk,  but  it  wtkt  considered  to  be  subject  to  too  many 
contingencies  for  general  use. 

Ko.  4,  wood  glitter,  was  constmcted  upon  the  same  principle  a& 
No.  3,  with  the  substitution  of  wood  for  iron.  It  was  a  mere  wooden 
trough  with  a  perforated  lid,  the  wood  having  been  subjected  to  i» 
process  to  give  it  greater  than  ordinary  durability.  It  was  apparenC 
that  it  was  inferior  to  tlie  iron  gutter  (though  much  cheaper),  ami 
its  general  waut  of  adaptability  was  considered  an  decisive  against 
it. 

A  method  of  niacadamiKing  gutters  of  the  common  (open)  foi 
was  tried  in  f^nler  to  obtain  a  gutter  that  would  blend,  better  thi 
ordinaiy  paved  cobble-stone  gutters,  with  the  gravel  of  the  walk^ 
and  not  present  the  usual  oontrasts  of  co'or  and  kind  of  mat'erial^ 
but  it  waa  ftmnii  imjaactieable  by  ordinary  means  to  give  th» 
materials  suflicieut  coin])actneg3  and  cohesion  to  resist  long  th& 
action  of  a  current  of  water.  'I'he  same  process  was  tried  for  th^ 
surface  of  a  narrow  walk,  on  steep  ground,  where  it  was  difficult  tt» 
make  the  gravel  remain  dtiriug  rains,  and  with  the  same  results. 

These  experiments  (although  not  wholly  failures)  serve  to  sIiott" 
that  the  safest  and  probably  the  most  {)racticalde  means  that  cau  bt? 
adopttnl  f(»r  the  drainage  of  walks  in  general  are  such  as  have  l>een 
gradually  brought  into  use  in  the  Park,  in  the  manner  that  has  beea 
preWously  described. 

812.  General  Directions  for  the  Confttruction  of  Gravel  Walks. 

(1)  Excavate  a  trench  the  widtii  intended  for  the  walk,  ten  to 
twelve  inches  deei>,  leaving  the  bottom  even  and  regnlar  and  sH^itly 
crowning  in  the  centre,  unless  the  walk  is  to  be  quite  a  narntw  one. 
If  the  ground  is  not  hard  and  firm,  pass  a  garden-roller  a  few  times 
over  it.  If  it  is  wet  and  lioavy,  lay  a  line  of  IJ-ineh  drain-tile 
(using  collars)  along  the  walk  as  near  the  centre  as  practicable*  and 
at  a  sut!icient  depth  to  bo  below  the  reach  of  frost. 

(2)  Fill  the  space  excavated  for  the  walk  six  to  nine  inchee  deep 
with  field  or  quarry  stones,  phicing  the  smallest  on  top.  Select  the 
softest  and  easiest  stones  to  break,  and  hammer  them  up  on  top  of 
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the  stone  filling  until  the  interstices  are  Bnfflciently  filled  to  exclnde 
the  gravel.  Uotten  or  jmrtiali y  decomposed  stones  will  aaewer  well 
for  this  purpose,  or,  if  this  material  is  uot  cunvuuieut,  use  a  liglit 
luyer  of  gravelly  loam  or  lirirdpan.  The  surface  will  be  further 
improved,  previous  to  puttiug  on  the  gravel,  by  sprinkling  it  and 
going  over  it  a  few  times  with  the  roller.  The  object  of  the  process 
thus  far  is  to  secure  a  linn,  well-drained  foundation  for  the  walk, 
having  the  surface  interstices  of  the  stone  filling  sufficiently  closed 
to  prevent  the  gravel  from  running  down  and  filling  up  the  voids 
below,  anil  yet  leaving  free  veut  for  surface-water  to  ptsrcolate 
throngh. 

(3)  If  tlie  stone  filling  is  well  prepared  in  this  way,  and  the  sur- 
face made  even, — no  points  of  large  st(»nes  projecting,  etc., — two 
inches  in  depth  of  hard  fine  gravel  will  be  sufficient  to  complete 
the  walk.  In  applying  the  gi-avel  a  light  layer  should  at  first  be 
put  on  and  raked  over  evenly,  working  the  coarser  gravel  forward 
into  any  interstices  or  inequalirieB  of  the  stone  filling.  Moisten  this 
layer  and  roll  it  down  firmly  and  evenly.  The  second  and  last  layer, 
to  make  the  most  complete  and  agreeable  surface,  should  he  passed 
through  u  screen  the  meshes  of  which  arc  not  more  than  y^  of  an 
inch  wide,  and  care  should  be  taken  in  applying  it  not  to  rake  up 
the  iii"at  layer,  and  to  spread  it  evenly — holding  the  haudle  of  the 
rake  nearly  perpendicular.  If  it  is  not  screened,  more  pains  must 
be  taken  (with  a  tino  rako)  to  exclude  from  the  surface  gruvel  that 
is  too  coarse  and  unequal  in  size  to  be  agree^ible  to  the  foot.  Next 
and  lastly,  si>rinkle  and  roll  the  whole  thoroughly.  The  gravel 
should  not  be  drenched,  but  only  made  moist  or  damp  in  order  to 
pack  well  under  the  roller.  Until  the  walk  has  had  some  wear,  it 
will  be  necessary,  after  dry  weather,  to  trim  the  surface  anew  vnth 
the  back  of  the  rake,  and  to  repeat  the  rolling  occasionally.  Roll 
after  a  light  rain,  but  never  when  the  gravel  is  dry  or  when  too  wet. 

(4)  A  slight  intermixture  of  clay  or  loam  with  the  gravel  will 
sen'e  to  make  it  j)ack  or  '"bind"  more  firmly  when  desirable,  and 
with  less  use  of  the  roller;  but  this  should  be  done  with  moderation, 
and  uo  vegetable  mould  should  bo  introduced  to  encourage  tlm 
growth  of  grass  or  weeds.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  procure  pure 
gravel;  its  freedom  from  earthy  or  vegetable  matter  prevents  not 
only  vogetatiou  from  takini;  root,  but  the  liability  to  dust  in  dry 
weather  and  a  muddy  or  slippery  surface  in  wet  weather.     It  also 
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prevents  the  action  of  frost.    It  is  better,  therefore,  to  avoid  any 
intermixture  of  other  substances  that  wOl  defeat  these  objects. 

(5)  The  surface  of  a  walk  should  be  a  little  crowned  in  the 
centre,  and  should  be  provided  with  outlets  through  the  grass 
borders,  at  suitable  points,  to  carry  off  sudden  accumulations  of 
water.  Where  the  walk  has  much  inclination,  and  also  where  the 
outside  drainage  from  adjacent  ground  is  liable  to  be  brought  to  it, 
more  frequent  outlets,  cross-drains,  etc.,  must  be  made. 

(6)  If,  for  any  considerable  distance  along  the  walk,  drainage- 
water  from  sudden  rains  cannot  be  conveyed  away  from  it  securely 
by  these  means,  gutters  must  be  made.  These  can  be  made  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  but  there  are  no  gutters  that  give  more  permanent 
satisfaction,  at  a  moderate  cost,  than  those  formed  neatly  with  small 
cobble-stones.  Suitable  stones  for  the  purpose  can  generally  be 
selected  from  the  gravel  delivered  for  the  walk,  or  from  the  pit 
from  which  it  is  obtained. 

(7)  A  system  of  walks,  extending  over  a  large  area  of  ground 
that  is  not  naturally  adapted  to  easy  surface  drainage,  must  have 
one  or  more  main  under-drains  with  subordinate  or  branch  drains 
entering  them  from  various  points  of  the  system,  and  with  inlets 
from  the  gutters  of  the  walks,  silt-basins,  etc.,  all  of  which  must 
be  adapted  to  the  local  circumstances  in  each  case  by  special  study 
or  survey,  and  no  general  rule  can  therefore  be  given  for  their 
treatment. 

(8)  A  walk  can  be  cheaply  made  on  light,  well-drained  soil  by 
simply  removing  the  turf  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches  and 
filling  the  space  with  gravel,  raking  the  coarse  forward  into  the 
bottom  and  leaving  the  fine  on  top.  One  half  of  the  gravel,  in  this 
case  (in  the  bottom),  may  be  of  inferior  quality, 

813.  Curbstones. — Curbstones  are  employed  for  the  outer  side 
of  the  footways  to  sustain  the  coverings  and  form  the  gutter. 
Their  upper  edges  are  set  flush  with  the  footwalk  pavement,  so 
that  the  water  can  flow  over  them  into  the  gutters. 

The  materials  employed  for  curbing  are  the  natural  stones,  as 
:;nmite,  sandstone,  etc.,  artificial  stone,  fire-clay,  and  cast-iron. 

The  dimensions  of  curbstones  vary  considerably  in  different 
localities,  and  according  to  the  width  of  the  footpaths  the  wider 
the  path  the  wider  should  be  the  curb.  It  should,  however,  never 
be  less  than  8  inches  deep,  nor  narrower  than  4  inches.    Depth  ia 
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necc«8Hry  to  prevent  the  curb  turning  over  towards  the  gutter.  It 
should  never  be  in  less  lengtlis  than  3  feet.  The  top  surface  should 
be  bevelled  oil  to  conform  to  the  slope  of  the  footpath.  The  front 
t&ce  should  be  hamnier-dressed  for  a  doptli  of  about  C  inchea,  in 
order  that  there  may  be  a  smooth  surface  visible  against  the  gutter. 
The  buck  for  3  inches  from  the  top  should  be  also  dressed,  so  that 
the  flagging  or  other  paving  may  buit  fair  against  It. 

814.  Setting  Curb  requires  care  and  an  experienced  M-orkman. 
for  as  it  is  sot  dry,  great  care  must  be  exercised  to  set  it  true  to  level 
and  line.  It  must  be  well  rammed  and  bedded  or  it  will  sink,  turn 
«lightly  over  or  move,  even  months  after  it  has  been  set.  Curb- 
stones carelessly  set  will  never  present  a  pleasing  appearance. 

815.  In  localities  where  stone  is  not  obtaiuable,  artificial  stone, 
fire-clay  cnrb,  and  cast-iron  afford  excellent  snbstitutes.  Artificial 
stone  under  tlie  name  of  Aslwstiue  Building-stone  is  used  in  some 
of  the  Western  cities:  it  is  manufactured  from  German  Portland 
cement,  sand,  and  broken  stone. 

Fire-clay  curbing  is  extensively  used  with  brick  pavements: 
«ome  of  the  usual  forms  are  shown  in  Figs.  1G3  to  166, 

Cast-iron  is  employed  in  some  cities  in  France;  it  is  cast  in 
L-shaped  sections,  as  iihowii  in  Fie.  167, 

816.  Specifications  for  Standard  Granite  Curb  (Washington, 
3).  C). — The  curbing  must  l>e  of  good  and  acceptable  texture  and 
<^olor,  dressed  1'2  inehus  on  the  face,  3  inches  on  the  back,  and 
^iselled  6  inches  deep  on  the  joints,  with  no  projections  beyond  tho 
^hiselle^l  portion  of  the  joint;  the  joint  to  bo  at  right  angles  to  the 
iface  and  top  surface;  tlie  toj)  surface  to  be  bevelled  J  inch;  the 
:fac€  and  top  to  be  plane  surfaces,  without  depressions  or  irregnlari- 
tiea.  The  length  must  not  he  less  tlian  6  foet.  depth  not  less  than 
20  inches  nor  more  than  '^4  inches  in  any  portion  uf  a  picpc,  and 
thickness  6  inches.  The  bod  of  the  curb  must  average  not  leiss 
than  6  inches  in  width,  and  no  excessive  protuberance  will  be  al- 
lowed on  the  sides. 

817.  Special  8  by  8  Inches  Oranite  Curb.—Tho  curbing  must  be 
^f  suitable  and  acceptable  col<ir  and  texture,  dressed  on  top  and  the 
Jull  depth  on  the  J^ce,  and  3  inches  deep  on  hack.  The  top  snr- 
:face  will  bo  bovelh'd  ^  of  an  inch.  The  face  and  toj)  to  be  plane 
surfaces,  without  bemJs,  twists,  depressions,  cups,  or  other  irregu- 
larities.   It  will  be  tf  inches  thick,  not  less  than  8  inches  nor  more 
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than  12  inches  deep,  and  no  piece  less  than  6  feet  long.  The  joint 
will  be  chiselled  throughout.  The  bed  will  be  rough-dressed  to 
give  secure  bearing.  ' 

818.  Specifications  for  Blnestone  Curb  (Washington^  B.  C.).— 
The  curbing  must  be  best  North  Kiver  bluestone,  dressed  12  inches 
on  the  face  and  3  inches  on  back,  and  chiselled  6  inches  deep  on 
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Fig.167  IRON  CURB 


the  joints,  with  no  projection  beyond  the  chiselled  portion  of  the 
joint;  the  joints  to  be  at  right  angles  to  the  face  and  top  surface. 
The  top  surface  will  be  bevelled  ^  of  an  inch;  the  face  and  top  to 
be  plane  surfaces,  without  bends,  twists,  depressions,  cups,  or  other 
irregularities.  The  length  must  not  be  less  than  4  feet,  depth  not 
less  than  20  inches,  and  not  more  than  24  inches  in  any  portion  of 
a  piece,  and  thickness  5  inches.  Each  piece  must  have  a  bed  not 
less  in  area  than  the  dressed  portion  of  the  curb,  and  no'excessive 
protuberance  on  the  sides. 
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819.  Circxilar  Curb. — Circular  tiu-b  will  conform  in  all  res|)ect8 
to  the  speciJicatimjB  for  straight  curb,  except  that  it  will  bo  nit  to 
the  required  radius.  It  must  bo  cut  to  such  lengths  that  three 
pieces  will  make  a  00-de^ee  cun'e. 

820.  Specifications  for  Curbstones  (New  York). — The  curbHtones 
fchall  hv  of  thtr  best  quality  of  North  River  blue(«tnne,5  inches  thick, 
iind  not  less  than  4  uor  more  than  S  feet  long,  and  20  inches  deep,  cut 
and  emooth  dressed  on  the  front  to  a  deptli  of  14  inches,  bevelled 
on  tnp  to  the  slope  of  the  sidewalk.  Endfl  shall  be  accurately 
squared,  so  as  to  make  close  joints  the  whole  depth. 

821.  Specifications  for  Setting  Curb  (Washington,  D.  C.).— The 
"trench  will  be  dug  *34  inches  det^p  aiiti  IS  inches  wide,  to  permit  a 
"thorough  ramming.  A  hed  of  gravel  4  inches  deep  will  be  laid  in 
"the  bottom  of  the  trench  and  thoroughly  consolidated.  On  this 
T)ed  the  curb  will  l>e  laid  to  level  and  grade  with  close  joints  and 
^ven  and  continuous  surfac<A.  The  ditcli  will  then  be  iiUed  with 
^^vel,  the  first  filling  to  be  not  more  than  3  inches  deep,  be  well 
XTimmed  by  rammers  or  bars  bo  as  to  give  the  curb  a  solid  bearing 
vander  its  entire  length.  Other  layers  ivill  then  be  rammed  in  the 
<3itch  to  within  It)  inches  of  the  top  of  the  cnrb;  the  layer  for  each 
lemming  to  be  not  more  than  4  inches  deep. 

The  6x>ecial  granite  <'urb  will  be  laid  on  a  foundation  of  hydraulic 
CK)ncrete,  as  shown  in  Fig.  108. 

On  the  gravel-bed  the  concrete  foundation  made  as  prescribed 
^OT  the  concrete  base  for  standard  asjihalt-pavements  will  he  laid. 
This  concrete  bane  will   be  laid   of  pucU  dcptli  us  to   j^criuit  the 
granite  curb  (of  which  the  depth  will  vary  generally  from  3  to  12 
inches)  to  be  placed  upon  it  and  remain  at  the  proper  grade.     All 
Spaces   remaining  lx?twecn   (he   curb  and  the  concrete  foundation 
"\rill  then  be  carefully  rammed  completely  full  with  cement  mortar 
or  fine  concrete  suitable  for  the  purpose.  The  necessary  concrete  will 
then  be  added  to  brin*;  the  foundation  to  the  dimensions  Bho^^^l  in 
the  cut.     The  wiu'k  of  setting  this  curb  will  bo  done  by  competent 
stone-masons.     If  so  desired,  the  contractor  will  be  authorized  to 
finish  the  foundation  in  front  of  the  curb  with  a  layer  of  binder,  as 
pre9crit>ed  for  the  intermediate  course  in  coal-tar  distillate  pave- 
ments, but  no  extra  allowance  will  be  made  for  such  wY>rk. 

822.  Specifications  for  Artificial  Stone  Curb  and  Gutter  (Wash- 
ington, D.  C). — A  combination  curb  anrl  gutter  of  artitieial  stoue 
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on  conorete  fuundation  will  be  luid  on  streets,  as  may  be  ordereid  by 
the  Engineer  Comnii&iioner.  The  curb,  gutter,  and  foundution 
will  conform  with  the  dimensions  given   on  drawings  on  file  in 
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hkXid  cement,  two  parts  clean  gbarp  siiml,  and  three  ]mrt«  clean 
broken  atone  not  more  thim  1  inch  in  their  largest  diitiejisiona. 
The  exposed  surfaces  of  both  gutter  and  curb  will  be  coated  U  inch 
thick  with  a  cement  composed  of  three  parts  grunuhited  granite 
(the  fragments  being  of  such  t^ize  as  to  pus*i  through  a  ipmrter-inch 
screen  and  free  from  all  dust),  and  two  parts  of  cement. 

The  cement  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  curb  and  gutter 
must  conform  to  the  current  Distriut  of  Calumbia  fipecificationri  for 
slow-setting  Portland  eeniont.  The  work  will  be  carried  on  uni- 
formly, and  the  whole  curb  completed  while  in  a  soft  and  phistic 
Htate,  so  that  it  will  become  a  homogeneous  solid  when  set.  While 
still  plastic  the  curh  and  gutter  will  be  saw-ciit  at  intervnla  of  8  to 
10  feet,  as  may  be  ordered,  to  allow  for  expansion  and  contraction, 
^^nd  to  give  the  appearance  of  cut  stone. 

Contractors  may  use  such  methods  of  moulding  the  curb  into 
shape  as  they  may  deem  best  fitted  to  the  work.  The  curb  and 
gutter  when  set  must  conform  with  the  cross-section  shown  iu 
<irawing. 

A  conduit  for  electrical  conductors,  4  inches  wide  and  4  inches 
bigh,  will  bo  left  at  the  ba.se  of  the  curb  if  so  ordered  by  the 
^Engineer  Commissioner.  Hund-holes,  to  give  access  to  this  conduit, 
"Mrill  be  left  at  intervals  of  50  feet,  more  or  less,  as  may  be  ordered, 
«J1  to  be  as  shown  on  the  drawings.  Mun-holes  will  be  constructed 
xiear  each  crosB-strect  in  accordance  with  plans  and  specifications  on 
file  in  Engineer  Department.  The  exiict  location  of  each  mun-hole 
"^-ill  be  fixed  by  the  Engineer  Commissioner.  The  cost  of  these 
xnan-  and  hand-holes,  and  their  frames  and  covers,  mupt  be  included 
ija  the  price  per  linear  foot  of  the  "combination  curb  and  gutter" 
"With  electrical  conduit. 

The  curlj  and  gutter  must  be  properly  protected  from  injury 
'While  setting,  and  the  material  used  for  such  proteotion  must  be 
removed  within  twenty-one  days  from  the  completion  of  work,  if  so 
Ordered. 

The  contractor  is  required  by  hiw  to  guarantee  all  work  for  the 

period  of  five  yeiirs  from  the  dale  of  the  couipletiori  of  the  contract. 

823.  Specificationn  for  Dressing  Old  Curb.— Old  nirb  will  be 

dressed  by  the  contractors  for  street  improvements  whenever  ordered 

by  the  engineer. 

Contractors  will  employ  competent  stone-cutters  to  do  the  work. 
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and  will  be  allowed  the  actual  cost  of  the  labor  employed  plus  15 
per  cent,  for  tools,  sharpening  same,  and  supervision.  Certified 
pay-rolls  of  men  employed  and  amount  paid  will  be  required  for 
each  street. 

824.  Re-setting  Curbstones. — The  curbstones  along  the  line  of 
the  work  shall  be  readjusted  and  brought  to  the  grade,  and  lines 
given  by  the  engineer,  without  extra  charge  therefor.  All  curb- 
stones on  the  line  of  the  work  that  are  cracked  or  broken,  or  other- 
wise damaged,  shall  be  re-dressed  so  as  to  conform  practically  in 
form,  size,  and  quality  to  the  requirements  of  the  specifications  for 
new  curbstones.  New  stones  shall  be  furnished  when  necessary, 
without  extra  charge  therefor. 

825.  Hollow  sidewalk  curbs  are  shown  in  Figs.  170, 171;  they 
are  especially  designed  as  a  conduit  for  electric  wires  or  cables  or 
for  pipes.  They  are  the  invention  of  Mr.  E.  Greyson  Banner,  of 
London,  England. 

The  principle  is  shown  in  Fig.  170  in  its  simplest  form.  The 
block,  a,  may  be  of  concrete,  through  which  the  channels  cc  are 
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moulded,  and  which  are  accessible  upon  the  removal  of  the  flag  h. 
This  flag  may  be  continuous  in  the  case  of  pipes,  but  for  wires,  etc., 
it  may  be  so  arranged  with  hand-holes  at  sliort  intervals. 

Fig.  171  is  a  modified  section  for  use  where  the  wires  are  to  be 
kept  at  a  distance  apart,  for  the  sake  of  greater  insulation,  each 
wire  having  a  separate  chaunel. 

The  curb  may  be  formed  in  place  or  manufactured  at  a  factory, 
in  which  case  the  blocks,  to  secure  alignment,  are  made  with  projec- 
tions on  one  end  which  fit  into  corresponding  recesses  on  the  other. 

826.  Gutters. — In  streets  covered  with  broken  stone  a  stone 
gutter  is  necessary.    It  may  be  formed  of  either  stone  slabs  or  pav- 
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ing-blocks,  the  latter  being  the  better.  It  should  be  not  less  than 
18  inches  wide.  If  formed  of  paving-blocks,  the  blocks  should  be 
laid  with  their  length  parallel  to  the  curb,  bedded  on  gravel,  and 
well  grouted  in  with  bituminous  cement. 


Fig.   172.    PLAN  SHOWING  MANNER  OF  LAYING 
GUTTER-STONES. 


When  stone  slabs  are  used,  they  should  be  not  less  than  3  feet 
long,  6  inches  thick,  and  from  10  to  15  inches  in  width.  They 
should  be  laid  alternately  (see  Fig.  172);  for  if  of  uniform  width, 
the  continuous  longitudinal  joint  between  the  gutter  and  the  rest 
of  the  pavement  will  quickly  wear  into  long  deep  ruts  or  grooves, 
which  causes  severe  strains  upon  the  running-gear  of  vehicles  when 
the  wheels,  having  once  entered  the  rut,  attempt  to  leave  it. 

The  gutter  should  have  the  same  slope  as  the  roadway,  and  the 
curb  should  show  seven  inches  or  more  above  it. 

In  streets  paved  with  asphalt  granite  blocks  or  bricks  the  same 
material  is  used  for  the  gutters;  the  blocks  being  laid  with  their 
length  parallel  to  the  curb,  instead  of  transversely  as  in  the  street 
itself. 

827.  Specifications  for  Laying  Cobble  Gutters  and  Crossings. — 
The  cobblestone  and  flagging  will  be  furnished  by  the 
along  the  line  of  the  work. 

The  materials  necessary  to  be  removed  shall  be  excavated  to  a 

depth  of  13  inches  below  the  top  line  of  the  proposed  gutter  or 

crossing  when    fully  packed.    Any  objectionable    or  unsuitable 

'laterial  found  below  that  depth  must  be  removed,  and  the  space 

.illed  with  clean  sand  or  gravel. 

All  holes  or  inequalities  shall  be  filled  to  a  proper  level  with  sand 
or  gravel  well  compacted  by  ramming  or  rolling.  Upon-  the 
foundation  thus  prepared  shall  be  laid  a  bed  of  good  bank  gravel,  5 
inches  in  thickness,  thoroughly  compacted  by  rolling  or  ramming. 
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Upon  this  shall  be  spreaJ  u  layer  of  clean,  sharp  sand,  to  Berreiwi 
bed  for  the  paviug-fitoues,  of  Bueh  depth  as  may  be  required  to  bring 
the  work  to  grade. 

The  cobblestones  shall  be  assorted  as  they  are  brought  upon  the 
ground,  and  no  stones  that  are  less  than  4  or  more  tlnm  6  incliei 
lont^,  or  less  than  2  or  more  than  4  inches  wide,  shall  be  used,  and 
the  several  sizes  must  be  laid  so  as  to  make  an  even  surface  when 
rammed.  When  thus  laid  the  stone  shall  be  immediately  corered 
with  tdean,  fine  Kan<],  in  proper  quantities,  and  raked  uutil  the 
joints  become  filled  therewith;  the  stones  shall  then  be  thoronghly 
rammed  to  a  firm,  unyielding  bed  with  a  uniform  sarfaoe  and 
proper  grade. 

The  foundation  for  the  gutter  and  crossing-flag  shall  be  pre- 
pared in  the  same  manner  as  described  for  cobble,  upon  which  the 
flag  sliall  be  laid  with  close  joints  and  settled  into  place  solidity  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  fracture  the  flag.  When  gutters  arc  lai^J 
without  curb,  selected  stones  of  largo  size  shall  belaid  tolineintlw 
position  and  at  the  height  that  the  curb  would  he  if  laid.  This 
course  must  be  laid  true  to  line  and  grade  and  with  especial  cat*. 
G-utters  will  generally  be  4  feet  wide,  with  l"2-inch  flagging  in  the 
centre. 

828.  Specifications  for  Brick  Gutters, — Whenever  ordered  on 
streets  to  be  paved  with  asjihalt,  brick  gutters  will  be  lai<L  The 
materials  necessary  ti>  he  removed  shall  be  excavated  to  a  depth  of  81 
inclies  below  the  top  line  of  the  proposed  gutter.  Any  objectionihle 
or  unsuitaVde  material  found  bc'ti>w  that  depth  must  be  removed  *Dd 
the  i^j)iu;i!  Jilled  with  cJeuri  wunil  or  gravtd.  All  holes  or  inequality* 
shall  be  filled  to  a  proper  level  with  sand  or  gravel  well  compacted 
by  rolling  or  ramming.  Upon  the  foundation  thus  prepared  thw*' 
will  be  placed  a  layer  of  liydraulic-cement  concrete  4  inches  U* 
thickness.  This  concrete  layer  shall  conform,  in  all  rcspw^U  ex- 
cept depth,  with  the  concrete  base  as  specified  herein  for  stjuidard 
asphalt  p;ivcmontB.  Upon  the  concrete  base  so  prejMired  pn*''"?* 
bricks  shall  be  ])lju?.ed  on  edge  with  their  lengths  at  right  ang^'^^" 
the  curb  and  breaking  joints  in  the  direction  of  the  curb.  Th'' 
outer  edge  of  the  gutter  shall  be  left  with  alternately  projootiw^ 
bricks  to  tooth  into  the  asphalt  pavement. 

The  bricks  must  be  so  laid  that  the  upper  surface  will  be«n<^ 
and  at  the  proper  grade. 
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Immediately  after  the  completion  of  t]ie  asphalt  pavement  ad- 
cnt  to  thu  gutter,  hot  paving-tur  shall  be  ])onrtHl  into  the  joints 
of  the  bricks  until  it  rises  to  the  surface.  The  gutter  shall  then  be 
covered  with  a  sprinkling  of  sliarp  dry  sand.  If  eo  ordered,  instead 
of  the  hot  paving-tar  a  grouting  of  Portland  cement  anti  sharp 
sand  in  equal  proportions,  mixed  with  a  sutiiciency  of  water  to 
make  a  thin  grouting,  will  be  used.  Tlie  bricks  for  this  gutter- 
ving  will  bo  furnished  by  at  its  property  yards, 

and  haaled  thence  to  the  site  of  the  work  bj  the  contractor  for 
laying  tlium. 

Bricks  for  gutters  may  be  furnished  by  the  at  the  site 

of  the  work.     A  separate  bid  is  requested  for  the  work  if  bricks  be 
so  furnished. 

829.  Specifications  for  Outter-stonea. — Tlie  gutter-stones  to  he 
of  stone,  not  less  than  4  feet  long  and  10  to  l(i  inches  wide, 
and  4  inches  thick  throughout;  to  have  a  smooth  surfaoe  free  from 
winds,  seams,  or  other  imperfections;  to  be  cut  and  squared  so  as 
to  form  close  joints  with  each  other  and  with  the  curb. 

The  stones  shall  be  laiil,  at  the  grade  furnished,  on  a  bed  of  sand 
2  inches  thick.    The  joints  of  the  stones  shall  break  joint  with  the 
ints  of  the  curb.    The  stones  shall  be  laid  narrow  and  wide  alter- 
tely.    The  joints  shall  be  EUed  with  a  bituminous-cement  or 
Portland-cement  mortiir. 

830.  Crossing  or  Bridge-stones. — Street-crossings  are  footways 
provided  for  pedestrians;  they  are  formed  of  two  or  more  rows  of 
stone  slabs,  usually  with  one  or  more  rows  of  paving-blocks  between 
thorn. 

The  atone  used  for  crossings  should  not  be  less  than  3  feet  loag, 
10  inches  wide,  and  G  inches  thick,  with  the  top  surface  hammer- 
dressed,  the  ends  squared  and  dressed  so  as  to  form  a  close  joint  for 
e  full  depth  of  the  stone.  Without  close  joints  it  is  impossible  to 
intain  a  good  crossing.  With  defective  joints  gaps  are  quickly 
rmed  and  each  successive  vehicle  falls  into  the  hollow  eo  formed 
th  increasing  force  until  the  stone  is  destroyed.  Crossing-stones 
ould  not  be  of  too  great  width  or  of  a  stone  that  wears  smooth ; 
if  so,  they  will  afford  little  foothold  for  horses  and  will  otherwise 
very  objectiomible. 

Sandstone  is  superior  to  granite  for  this  purpose. 
At  street-crossings  the  bridge-stones  should  be  kept  level  with 
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Fig.  173.    SECTION  AT  CROSSING  SHOWING  GUTTER 
PAVED  W!TH  STONE  BLOCKS. 
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Fig.  174.    PLAN  OF  CROSSING-STONES  AND  GUTTER- 

PAVING. 


Fig.  175.    SECTION  OF  CROSSING  SHOWING  GUTTER 
PAVED  WITH  A  SINGLE  STONE. 
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tbe  curb  so    that   pedestriaus   nmy  step  oS   the  patb   onto  the 
crossing  without  any  lirrtp  (sef*  V'\g».  1^3  to  Kfi). 


Fig.   176.    COVERED  GUTTER. 


S81.  Specificationa  for  Bridge-stones  (New  York).— Bridge, 
stonefl  to  lit'  of  bluestone,  eijual  to  I  lie  !>e8t  r|uality  of  North  River 
bluei*lone,  free  from  senms  and  imperfections.  Ench  stone  to  bo 
not  less  than  4  nor  more  than  8  feet  long,  except  in  cases  wliere 
Bpecially  permitted,  und  "Z  feet  wide,  and  of  a  uniform  thickne.ss, 
which  mny  vary  from  fi  to  8  inches,  and  drosse<l  to  a  fall  on  top 
not  varyinw;  in  i^v<Mines3  hy  more  than  a  fpmrter  of  an  inch,  and  on 
the  hottom  bedded,  with  sides  t^qimre  and  full,  and  ends  cut  to  a 
bevel  of  t)  inches  in  2  feet,  and  in  8}>ecial  cases  to  such  other  bevel 

shall  bo  directed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  The 
ones  to  Ijti  in  quality  and  workmanship  equal  to  the  pattern  at  the 
office  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  and  to  be  cut  so  as  to 
lay  a  joint  not  exceeding  one  fourth  of  one  inch  from  top  to  bot- 
tom on  the  ends  and  one  half  inch  on  the  sides. 

The  bridojo-atonoB  will  be  earefull}^  inspected  after  they  ore 
uu^ht  on  the  line  of  the  work,  and  all  those  which,  in  quality 
d  dimensionsrdo  not  conform  strictly  to  these  specifications  shall 
be  rejected  und  must  be  immediately  removed  from  the  line  of  the 
work. 

832.  Relaying  Bridge-stones. — The  bridge-stones  now  on  the 
street  shall  be  rel&id  without  extra  charge  therefor.  If  any  are 
found  defective,  new  stone  shall  he  furnished  therefor  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  contractor.  The  stones  so  funiished  must  correspond 
in  (piality.  dimensions,  und  workmanship  to  the  pattern  at  the  office 
of  thi«  Ut'imrtment  of  Public  Works. 

833.  Prices. — The  prices  of  tbe  materials  employed  for  footway 
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pavements  fluctuate  widely,  not  only  in  different  but  in  the  sa**^* 
localities;  therefore  the  following  prices  simply  exhibit  the  extreca* 
range : 

Cents. 

Bluestone  flaggiug  3"  thick,  per  square  foot 85  to   95 

Granite  stone  flagging  6"  thick/per  square  foot 40  "  110 

Cement  concrete                               "          "        .........  18  *'    20 

Artificial  stone                                **         ••       18i  "    30 

Brick                                                 "          "        9  •'    23^ 

Granite,  straight,  per  linear  foot 86  **  125 

circular,        "        "        100  *'  187 

Bluestone  curb,  straight,  per  linear  foot 85  "    91 

"     circular        "        "       45  **  110 

Sandstone  curb,  straight,       "        ** 85  "    75 

"     circular,      "        "       60  "100 

Brick  gutters,  per  square  foot 30  **    88 

Granite    "            "          **       40  •'    50 

Granite  bridge-stone  per  linear  foot 70  "  284 

Bluestone       "              "         "      60  "  115 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
RECONSTRUCTION  AND  IMPROVKMENT  OF  COUNTRY  ROADS. 

834.  The  improvement  of  existing  roads  may  be  divided  into 
three  branches: 

(1)  Rectification  of  alignment  and  grades. 

(2)  Drainage. 

(3)  Improvement  of  the  surface. 

The  first  of  these  consists  in  the  application  of  the  princi- 
ples which  have  been  laid  down  for  the  location,  etc.,  of  new  roads, 
and  will  include  straightening  the  course  by  extinguishing  un- 
necessary curves  and  bends;  improving  the  grade  by  either  avoid- 
ing or  cutting  down  hills  and  embanking  valleys;  increasing  the 
width  where  requisite,  and  rendering  it  uniform  throughout. 

The  second  consists  in  applying  the  principles  laid  down  for 
the  drainage  of  new  roads,  and  in  constructing  the  works  necessary 
to  give  them  effect. 

Tlie  third  consists  in  improving  the  surface  in  the  best  possible 
manner,  either  by  the  forming  of  an  artificial  pavement  or,  if  suffi- 
cient funds  for  this  purpose  are  not  available,  by  adopting  such 
local  materials  as  will  make  a'  comparatively  fair  surface. 

835.  Improving  Clay  Eoads. — Clay  soils  can  only  be  made  into 
fair  wheelways  by  means  of  thorough  drainage  effected  by  any  of 
the  methods  described  in  Chapter  XIV. 

The  narrower  the  roadway  the  more  effective  will  be  the  drain- 
age. 

If  sand,  gravel,  ashes,  coal-dust,  furnace-slag,  or  shells  can  be 
obtained,  a  coating  of  any  one  of  them,  4  inches  thick,  well  com- 
pacted by  rolling,  will  form  an  improvement;  if  none  of  these 
materials  can  be  obtained,  the  clay  itself  may  be  utilized  by  being 
first  burned,  then  spread  and  rolled. 
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The  manner  of  ]>rei>aring  aiul  using  the  ulay  is  ive  follows:  In 
Buinmer  wealhur,  or  during  the  hut  tjtiwou,  the  soil  in  the  projM^-d 
rond  should  be  cut  out  to  a  depth  of  two  feet  into  lurge  spits  lunl 
laid  roughly  one  upon  the  other,  and  left  in  that  condition  for 
about  ten  days.  By  this  time  the  sun'i!  rnya  will  have  evaporateti 
the  moisture  held  by  soils  of  this  nature.  So  soon  as  the  «ipiis  are 
dry  they  are  submitted  to  the  nctiou  of  fire  in  the  fullowiug 
manner:  A  circle  is  furmed  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  eurroundeil  hv 
a  wall  made  of  the  roughp^t  and  largest  spits,  two  feet  high.  In 
the  inclosure  thus  formed  straw  or  other  light  combustible  ma- 
terial ia  laid;  fagots  or  snjall  pieces  of  wood  are  j)hiped  ou  tliose. 
and  ovur  them  are  placed  other  spits,  so  as  to  form  a  cone  or 
pyramid,  the  whole  structure  to  be  about  S  feet  high.  Fire  is  then 
applied  to  several  parts  at  once,  due  care  being  taken  to  see  rhat 
the  spits  sink  evenly  until  the  whole  ma^s  is  well  alight.  After 
being  well  banke<l  the  mass  is  left  for  a  day  or  two,  and  as  soon  us 
it  attains  a  good  rcl  ai>]>eurnnce  is  drawn  down,  the  wall  broken. 
the  spits  are  thrown  on  top,  and  others  added  as  required  from 
day  to  day,  until  nl!  the  earth  dug  has  been  submitted  to  the  same 
process.  In  a  length  of  100  yards  of  road  20  feet  wide  thus  served, 
it  would  take  about  six  fires  to  burn  the  Vl,000  cubic  feet  oontaine<! 
therein.  The  cost  of  labor  would  probably  be  twenty  or  twentv- 
five  cents  per  cubic  yard.  The  burnt  earth  is  then,  after  cooling, 
relaid  upon  the  road,  and  now,  being  of  a  thoroughly  porous 
nature,  settles  into  a  good,  dry,  soliil  layer. 

Before  applying  any  of  the  above-mentioned  materials  to  a  clay 
surface  all  mud  and  perishable  material  must  be  removed.  In 
fact,  all  the  weather-worn  clay  should  be  removed  to  a  depth  of 
18  inches  nr  more,  and  the  surface  thus  ex}x»3e<l  thoroughlr  con- 
solidated by  rolling. 

838.  In  the  maintcnaace  of  clay  roads  neither  aods  nor  tnrf 
should  be  used  to  fill  holes  or  nits;  for,  though  at  first  deoeptivelv 
tough,  they  soon  decay  and  form  the  softest  mud,  Neither  should 
the  ruts  be  filled  with  field-stones:  they  will  not  wear  nuiformlr 
with  the  rest  of  the  road,  but  will  produce  hard  ridges. 

Trees  and  dose  hedges  should  not  be  allowed  within  ?00  feet 
of  a  clay  road.  It  requires  all  the  sun  and  wind  possible  to  keep 
its  «urfac«  in  a  dry  and  hard  condition. 


837.  Sand  Soads^—Thu  aim  in  the  improvement  of  sand  roads 
ifi  to  have  the  wheelway  aa  uarrow  and  well-defined  ixs  possible,  so 
jiB  to  have  all  the  veliiolets  run  in  the  same  track.  An  ahundant 
growth  of  vegetation  should  he  eiieourugcd  on  each  side  of  the 
wheelway,  for  by  this  nienno  the  shearing  of  the  sand  is  in  a  great 
meaBure  avoided.  Ditching  heyond  a  slight  depth  to  carry  away 
the  niin-water  let  not  detu*ablL\  for  it  tends  to  hasten  the  drying  of 
the  sands,  which  is  to  he  avoided.  Where  possible  the  roads  should 
be  overhung  with  trees,  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  which  ciitching  uu 
the  wh«jelway  will  Morve  still  further  to  diminish  the  effect  of  the 
wheels  in  moving  the  sands  about.  If  clay  can  be  obtained,  a 
coating  H  inches  thick  will  bo  found  a  most  effective  and  economi- 
cxi\  improvement.  A  coating  of  4  inches  of  loose  straw  will  in  a 
few  days'  travel  grind  into  the  sand  and  become  as  hard  and  firm 
■as  a  dry  clay  road, 

838.  The  maintaining  of  smooth  surfaoee  on  all  classes  of 
<!arth  roa<ls  will  be  greatly  assisted  and  cheapened  by  the  frerjuent 
use  of  a  roller  (either  steam  or  hoi*se)  and  any  one  of  the  various 
iorms  of  road  grading  and  scraphig  machines.  In  repairing  an 
«arth  road  the  plough  should  not  bo  nse<l.  It  breaks  up  the  surface 
^'hit^h  luis  la-en  I'onijiacttnl  by  time  iind  travel. 

839.  Improper  Use  of  Scraping-machines. — The  scraping-ma- 
<?hine  should  not  be  employed  to  drag  the  soft  mad  out  of  the 
<lit<'hes  and  place  it  in  the  centre  of  the  road.  The  use  of  the 
«craj.>er  is  to  remove  from  the  road-surface  the  weather  and  traffic- 
'Worn  material  which  no  longer  possesses  coherence,  and  which,  no 
«natter  how  well  rounded  up  and  rolled,  will  be  converted  into 
uud  after  the  first  shower  of  rain.  This  material,  along  with  that 
*-emoved  from  the  side  ditches,  must  be  deposited  in  such  places 
vhere  it  cannot  be  W!t;*hed  back  on  the  road-surface.  As  it  con- 
Ciists  chiefly  of  alluvial  and  vegetable  matter  mixed  witli  aninud 
*?3£cretu,  it  is  useful  for  fertilizing  purposes  and  may  be  disposed  of 
to  the  neighboring  fanners;  but  it  nmst  not  be  left  in  heajjs  on  the 
roadside,  to  be  removed  by  them  at  their  leisure. 

840.  Cost  of  Oonatrnoting  Earth  Roads.— The  following  prices 
ftre  taken  from  the  bids  received  for  the  construction  of  wagon- 
roads  through  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.     The  specifications 
Were:  clearing,  31)  feet  wide;  roadway.  18  feet  wide  and  G  inches 
higher  at  the  middle  than  the  edges;  on  etieh  side  a  horme  of  1 
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foot,  with  a  ditch  on  the  outer  side  5  feet  wide  at  top,  2  feet  at 
bottom,  and  18  inches  deep.  The  roadway  to  be  coyered  with  9 
inches  of  clay  or  earth. 

PRICE  FEB  MILE. 

Highest,  $4383.  Lowest,  12529. 

841.  Cost  of  maintaining  earth  roads  ranges  from  |50  to  180 
per  annum  per  mile. 

842.  Value  of  Improvements. — The  improvement  of  roads  is 
chiefly  an  economical  question  relating  to  the  waste  of  effort  and 
the  saving  of  expenditure.  Qood  roads  reduce  the  resistance  to 
locomotion,  and  this  means  reduction  of  the  effort  required  to 
move  a  given  load.  Any  effort  costs  something,  and  so  the 
smallest  effort  costs  the  least,  and  therefore  the  smoothest  road 
saves  the  most  money  to  every  man  who  traverses  it  with  a  vehicle. 

843.  Before  undertaking  any  improvement  it  is  generally  re- 
quired to  know  the  cost  of  the  proposed  improvement  and  the 
benefits  it  will  produce.  In  the  improvement  of  roads  the  amount 
of  money  that  may  be  profitably  expended  for  any  proposed  im- 
provement may  be  calculated  with  sufficient  accuracy  as  follows. 
First  obtain  the  following  data: 

(1)  The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  traffic  using  the  road. 

(2)  The  cost  of  haulage. 

(3)  Plan  and  profile  of  the  road. 

(4)  Character  and  cost  of  the  proposed  improvement, 

844.  From  the  data  so  obtained  ascertain  the  total  annual 
traffic  and  the  total  annual  cost  of  hauling  it.  Next,  calculate  the 
annual  cost  of  hauling  the  given  tonnage  over  the  improved  road, 
which  may  be  obtained  from  the  data  given  in  Chapter  X.  Then 
the  difference  between  the  two  costs  will  represent  the  annual 
interest  on  the  sum  that  may  be  expended  in  making  the  improve- 
ment. For  example,  if  the  annual  cost  of  haulage  over  the  given 
road  is  $10,000  and  the  cost  for  hauling  the  same  over  the  im- 
proved road  will  be  $7000,  the  difference,  $3000,  with  money  at  (>% 
per  annum,  represents  the  sum  of  $50,000  that  may  be  expended  in 
carrying  out  the  improvement. 

846.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  money  that 
may  be  profitably  expended  in  improvements,  each  part  of  a 
given  road  must  be  separately  investigated  as  above  directed, 
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becattse  the  amonnt  that  may  be  expended  varies  with  the  amount 
of  traffic;  and  as  the  quantity  of  traffic  using  different  portions  of 
a  road  varies,  the  d&Ui  obtuiited  close  to  a  town  cannot  be  taken  aa 
correot  for  distant  portions,  nor  the  data  obtained  for  diatant  por- 
tions as  correct  for  portions  close  to  towns. 

1846.  The  defects  of  existing  roads  may  be  stated  a^  follows: 
(1)  Unnecessary  ascents  and  descents. 
(2)  Unnecessary  lengtii. 
<3)  Imperfect  surface. 
The  money  benefic  accruing  from  the  elimination  of  any  one 
r  all  of  these  defects  may  be  approximately  calculated  as  follows: 

847.  Profit  of  Eliminating  Grades.—Take  for  example  the 
elimination  of  a  o'^  grmlv  1  mile  long  from  an  earth-road.  The 
observations  on  this  grade  show  that  the  daily  traffic  over  it  is  334 

H|eamB,  each  dragging  an  average  load  of  800  pounds,  equivalent  to 

^fSUfOOO  tons  per  annum:  that  the  time  orcupiod  in  traversing  it 

is  half  an  hour:  that   the  value  of  a  team's  labor  is  30  cents  per 

hour.     Therefore  the  cost  of  haulage  on  thi.s  grade  ia  ^^1%  cents 

per  ton-mile,  or  #t^0lJ4  jKn*  annum  for  the  total  tonnage  using  it. 

From  an  examination  of  the  ground  wc  find  that  the  grade  can 
be  reduced  to  3*S  by  constructing  a  new  piece  of  road  3  miles  long, 
and  that  the  cost  of  the  change  will  be  iSil8,000. 

From  the  resistance  to  trartimi  opposed  by  the  now  road-surface 
plus  the  effect  of  gravity  we  find  that  a  team  will  haul  a  load,  on 
the  reduced  grade,  of  1300  pounds,  and  that  the  time  occupied  in 
travelling  the  two  miles  will  be  one  hour.  Therefore  the  cost  per 
ton-mile  will  be  38  cents,  or  >&6r30  per  annum  far  tlie  total  tonnage. 
To  this  add  the  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  extra  mile  of  new 
road,  say  ♦3(K);  this  gives  $()03O  us  the  cost  per  annum,  which 
subtracted  from  the  original  cost  of  t(S0G4  leaves  *U44;  which  sum, 
with  money  at  O5C,  represents  a  capital  of  $19,00G,  a  sum  sufficient 
to  make  the  proposed  change. 

848.  The  miuiey  loss  caused  by  grades  may  be  approximately 
ascertained  as  follows:  Ascertain  the  cost  of  hauling  a  ton  on  level 
portions  of  the  same  road  aiul  uu  the  grade;  take  the  difference 
and  multiply  it  by  the  annual  tonnage:  the  product  represents  the 
annual  loss.     For  example,  the  cost  per  ton-mile  ou  a  level  ia  33.50 

ints,  on  a  5,*^  grade  :i.1.G0  cents;  difference  11.10  cents  =  loss  per 
or  an  annual  loss  on  n  traffic  of  30,000  tons  of  4i3330,  which  is 
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mterest  at  6^  on  «55,0U0;  wnicu  sum  tiie  comn^unil 
borrow  for  the  pnrposo  of  reducing  the  grade  to  a  level,  pay  the 
interest  and  be  no  worse  oflf  financially,  and  have  u  good  road 
besides. 

849.  Profit  of  Decreasing  Length. — The  ProGt  arising  from 
the  elimination  of  any  uujieceiisary  length  n»ay  be  stated  as  follows: 

(1)  Saving  in  time. 

(2)  Ketluctioii  in  wear  and  tear  of  liorses  and  equipment. 

(3)  Saving  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  such  unnecessary  portion. 

(4)  Reduction  in  the  cost  per  ton-mile  of  haulage. 

(5)  Saving  by  the  return  of  the  land  previouttly  ocscnpiod  by 
the  road  to  other  and  perliaps  more  remunerative  naes. 

(6)  The  decrease  in  the  working  time  of  the  horses  will  permit 
of  a  slight  inereaiie  in  tht^  load. 

The  saving  in  the  above  items  will  vary  directly  as  the  distance 
saved . 

As  iiTi  exnmple  take  a  level  road  5  miles  long  and,  npglocting 
the  Siiviiig  in  time  and  rental  value  of  the  land  saved,  and  increase 
of  load,  wliftt  will  be  the  effect  of  decreasing  its  length  one  mile  ? 

(1)  Saving  of  the  annual  maintenance  of  1  mile. 

(2)  Reduction  of  the  time  required  in  travelling  over  the  road, 
thus  permitting  persons  who  make  fieveral  daily  trips  to  make  an 
extra  trip  jier  day  at  the  same  cost  for  driver  and  horse-feed  and 
with  no  extra  fatigue  to  the  horses, 

(3)  Saving  in  wear  and  tear  of  horses  shoes,  harness,  and 
vehicles. 

(4)  Saving  in  the  ton-niilo  cost  for  lianlage. 

Assuming  observation  of  the  traffic  to  show  that  100  teams 
drawing  average  net  loads  of  y5(M»  pounds  use  the  road  daily,  and 
that  the  cost  per  ton-mile  is  20  cents,  therefore  the  annual  tonnage 
=  33,480  tons,  and  the  total  annual  cost  of  hanlage  per  ton-mile 
=  #661)6. 

Summing  up  the  items,  wo  have: 


Saviug  uf  inaiut<;uuace  1  mile, 
38,4U0  ton-miles,  al  20  cents. . 


0746.00 


Which  is  equivalent  to  the  interest  at  65^  on  #112,433,  which  soin 
could  be  borrowed  to  make  the  improvement. 
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850.  Profit  of  Improving  the  Surface. — The  benefits  accrning 
from  this  improyement  are  a  general  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
haulage  and  wear  and  tear.  The  smooth,  hard  road-surface 
enables  the  same  power  to  haul  a  greater  load  with  the  same  and 
even  less  fatigue  than  it  can  on  a  rough  surface. 

The  less  the  resistance  to  traction  the  greater  the  load,  and  the 
greater  the  load  the  sooner  will  the  produce  be  marketed.  Besides 
the  wear  and  tear  on  a  smooth  surface  is  not  one  third  that  on  a 
rough  surface. 

Assuming  that  it  is  required  to  know  how  much  may  be  profit- 
ably expended  in  improving  the  surface  of  a  level  earth  road  one 
mile  long,  and  that  the  observations  show  that  it  is  used  by  50 
teams  per  day,  each  dragging  when  the  road  is  in  good  condition  a 
net  load  of  one  ton,  and  when  in  bad  condition  a  net  load  of  1200 
pounds,  and  that  the  cost  per  ton-mile  when  the  road  is  in  good 
condition  is  18  cents,  and  when  in  bad  condition  39  cents;  that  the 
road  is  in  good  condition  for  one  half  the  year,  and  in  bad  condition 
for  the  other  half;  that  the  cost  of  paving  and  improving  the 
road  will  be  $7500  per  mile, — then  we  have : 

150  days,  at  50  tons  =   7500  tons,  at  18  cenU =  $1850.00 

150    *•       "27     •'    =    4050    "     "89     "    =     1579.50 

11,550    " 
Cost  of  malntaiDiug  the  earth  road 50.00 

$2079.50 

#2979.50  -r-  11,550  =  25.81  cents,  average  cost  per  ton-mile  for 
liaulage. 

On  a  broken-stone  road  in  its  average  condition  and  at  all 
times  throughout  the  year  a  team  of  horses  will  draw  a  net  load  of 
3  tons  at  a  speed  of  3  miles  per  hour.  If  the  cost  of  horses'  labor, 
drivers'  time,  etc.,  be  taken  at  30  cents  per  hour,  the  cost  per  ton- 
mile  will  be  10  cents,  or  for  the  11,550  tons  annual  traffic  $1155; 
to  which  add  for  annual  maintenance  of  one  mile  of  road  1350. 
The  annual  cost  will  therefore  be  $1605,  which  deducted  from  the 
former  cost  of  $2979.50  loaves  $1375,  which,  with  money  at  6^ 
IS  equivalent  to  the  annual  interest  on  $22,916,  which  sum  may 
be  expended  in  improving  the  road-surface  one  mile  long. 

The  annual  loss  occasioned  by  the  waste  of  motive  power  on 
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unimproved  road-surface  is  clearly  shown  by  the  above  calculations. 
In  the  best  condition  of  the  earth  road  it  required  50  teams  to  move 
50  tons;  on  the  improved  surface  but  17  teams  are  required  to  per- 
form a  like  work,  and  the  labor  of  the  teams  formerly  required 
may  be  more  profitably  employed  at  other  work.  On  the  earth 
road  in  its  worst  condition  it  required  two  teams  to  move  one 
ton;  on  the  improved  surface  but  one  team  is  required  to  move 
three  tons. 

851.  Any  calculations  made  to  ascertain  the  benefits  accming  to 
a  community  from  improved  roads  must  necessarily  fall  far  short 
of  the  truth,  since  no  account  can  be  taken  of  the  saving  in  wear 
and  tear  of  horses  and  vehicles,  of  the  saving  in  time  caused 
by  the  increased  size  of  the  loads,  which  thus  decrease  the  number 
of  days  on  which  hauling  must  be  done,  thus  allowing  the  time  to  be 
more  profitably  employed,  or  of  the  enhancement  of  the  value  of 
the  land  in  consequence  of  the  improved  roads,  or  of  the  social 
advantages  arising  from  their  improvement. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
MAINTENANCE.— REPAIRING  ;  CLEANSING  :  WATERING. 

862.  Maintenance. — The  maintenance  of  a  roadway  is  the 
keeping  of  it,  as  nearly  as  practicahle,  in  the  same  condition  as  it 
was  when  originally  made;  the  repair  of  a  roadway  is  the  work 
rendered  necessary  to  bring  it  up  to  its  original  condition  after  it 
has  become  deteriorated  by  neglect  to  maintain  it.  Thus  there  is  a 
wide  distinction  between  the  two  operations,  and  when  the  com- 
parison of  costs  is  instituted  errors  are  frequently  caused  by 
setting  the  repairs  of  one  road  against  the  maintenance  of  an- 
other or  vice  versa, 

853.  Hecesflity  for  Maintenance. — No  matter  how  well  made  a 
structure  may  be,  or  how  carefully  the  materials  used  have  been 
inspected,  the  use  of  it  will  exhibit  defects  which  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  guard  against,  such  as  variableness  in  the  quality  of 
the  material  and  slighting  on  the  part  of  the  workmen.  Moreover, 
every  material,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  is  continually  under- 
going a  process  of  deterioration  by  the  action  of  the  elements:  this 
decay  is  hastened  or  retarded  in  proportion  to  the  means  employed 
and  care  bestowed  to  arrest  it.  The  materials  employed  for  pave- 
ments are  not  only  subjected  to  the  destroying  action  of  the 
elements,  but  also  to  abrasion  and  concussion,  which  by  themselves 
are  powerful  destroying  agents.  In  view  of  these  facts  the  con- 
tinual presence  of  workmen  engaged  in  repairing  pavements  must 
not  in  all  cases  be  considered  as  evidence  of  defective  construction  or 
improper  materials,  but  as  an  honest  endeavor  by  those  in  charge  of 
the  highways  to  preserve  the  surface  in  good  travelling  condition. 

864.  The  essential  requisite  to  the  preservation  of  a  good  sur- 
face is  eternal  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  roadway  keepers.  If  a 
depression  appears  in  consequence  of  settlement,  defective  material, 
or  other  causes,  it  must  be  at  once  eliminated;  if  not,  it  will  be 
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quickly  deepened  and  enlarged  by  each  succeeding  Tehicle>  and 
will  thus  become  an  obstacle  to  siife  travelling. 
B&5.  OoodHaintenanoe  c(iiii{trise8: 

(1)  Constant  daily  attention  to  repair  the  ravages  of  traffic  anil 
the  elements.  The  character  and  <juautity  of  these  rejmira  will  vary 
with  the  character  of  the  pavement  and  the  manner  of  its  construe" 
tion.  With  granite  blocks  laid  on  a  concrete  foundation  tliey  will 
be  the  least,  with  broken  stone  they  will  be  the  greatest;  the  other 
materialB,  as  wood,  aaphtdt,  and  brick,  lying  between. 

(2)  Cleansing,  i.e.,  removing  the  detritus  causeil  by  wear,  horse- 
dro])ping9,  and  other  refuse  fiiiding  its  way  into  the  streets. 

(0)  Watering  to  lay  the  dust. 

856.  Systems  of  Maintenance.— Three  systems  of  maintaining' 
pavonienta  are  in  vogue: 

(1)  By  contract,  at  a  fixed  price  per  square  yanl  per  annum  for 
a  fixed  ^Hjriod.  Under  this  method  asphalt  pavements  are  main- 
taincd  in  both  the  United  States  and  Enrop(\  AVond  pjiveuic*nc» 
are  also  maintained  under  this  system  in  EnroiK?,  bnt  rarely  in. 
America.  The  form  of  contract  under  which  this  system  is  carried 
out  in  Europe  is  given  in  Articles  214  and  ^d.*).  The  advantage  of 
this  system  is  that  of  having  yome  one  admittedly  resjwnsible  for 
the  condition  of  the  pavement.  Itu  defects  are  {a)  the  diflicnlty  of" 
determining  the  exact  condition  the  pavement  is  in  at  the  ex]>ira' 
tion  of  the  contract,     (h)  It  is  an  extremely  costly  system- 

('^)  By  indejH?ndent  corUracts  for  the  labor  and  materials,  th^ 
tools  and  supervision  being  furnished  by  the  city. 

(3)  By  men  in  the  employment  of  the  city,  materials.  eto.» 
l>eing  i)urchii8ed  in  the  open  nuirkct.  This  is  t)je  system  adoptetf 
by  the  city  of  Liverpool,  and  the  excellence  of  that  cit^^'s  pavemeuiB 
needs  no  comment. 

857.  Maintenance  of  Country  Beads. — When  a  conntry  liigh- 
way  is  fniished  and  thrown  open  to  trallic,  it  cannot  be  left  to  Uke 
care  of  itself;  if  it  is,  it  will  soon  deteriorate  and  become  bad.  It  If 
to  the  thorough  appr^iatiou  of  this  fact  that  the  excellence  of  the 
European  roads  is  due.  Upon  its  completion  a  system  of  main* 
tcnance  must  l>e  instituted.  Three  systems  are  in  vogue:  {a)  Bv 
contract  with  private  parties,  (h)  Personal  service  by  the  runil 
population,  {c)  By  men  permanently  employed  for  the  parpose 
by  the  ei>mmunity. 
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(a)  The  contract  system  is  unsatisfactory,  from  the  difficulty 
of  getting  a  proper  observance  of  the  terms  of  the  contract  from 
the  contractor  or  his  employers. 

In  Austria  during  the  last  century  experiments  were  made  with 
tlie  letting  of  the  maintenance  of  the  state  roads  to  private  parties, 
which  experiments  proving  unsatisfactory,  caused  the  goverrtment 
to  take  the  work  in  hand,  and  it  has  adhered  to  this  practice  up  to 
the  present  day,  with  a  short  interruption  in  the  years  1858-1801, 
during  which  time  the  keeping  of  the  roads  was  again  let  by  con- 
tract, and  again  gave  unsatisfactory  results. 

(/>)  The  personal-service  or  labor-tax  system  is  not  applicable  to 
the  maintenance  of  improved  roads.  In  fact,  it  is  not  applicable  to 
any  class  of  roads;  it  is  unsound  in  principle,  unjust  in  its  opera- 
tion, wasteful  in  its  practice,  and  unsatisfactory  in  its  results. 

(c)  By  men  permanently  employed  for  the  purpose  by  the  com- 
munity. This  system  has  been  adopted  by  France,  Germany,  and 
nearly  all  European  countries.  Its  advantages  are  many.  The 
men  so  employed  become  familiar  with  the  peculiarities  of  their 
sections  and  with  the  best  way  to  deal  with  them,  and  good  men 
soon  learn  to  take  an  interest  in  the  road  which  it  is  their  business 
to  keep  in  order.  "  It  is  in  vain  to  expect  the  same  skill  or  in- 
dustry from  men  employed  by  the  job,  or  having  no  interest  in  the 
goodness  of  the  road,  or  in  making  the  most  of  the  means  at  their 
disposal." 

858.  The  maintenance  or  keeping  of  the  road  in  proper  order 
consists  of: 

(1)  The  daily  removal  of  the  detritus  either  in  the  form  of  dust 
or  mud,  the  horse-droppings  and  other  rubbish. 

(2)  The  filling  of  ruts  or  depressions. 

(3)  The  cleansing  out  of  the  ditches,  catch-basins,  and  water- 
courses. 

(4)  Watering  the  surface  in  dry  weather. 

The  disintegrating  action  of  the  weather  and  the  friction  of  the 
traffic  produces  dust;  this  dust  renders  the  road  heavy  for  traffic 
and  annoys  passengers  and  horses.  If  rain  falls,  the  dust  is  con- 
verted into  mud.  A  well-ewept  road  produces  no  mud  after  a  rain, 
at  least  not  for  several  days.  However,  if  the  humidity  continues, 
the  road-surface  becomes  at  first  sticky  and  finally  is  covered  with 
mud.     Mud  makes  the  tracks  of  wheels  apparent;  other  vehicles 
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follow  in  theni,  and  after  a  while  mts  are  formed   which  injur* 
the  Toiid,     Thus  it  ia  essential  that  the  dust  mid  mud  be  removed 
from  tho  road-fiurface.     The   dust   may  ')C  removed  by  sweeping, 
the  mud  by  scrapiug.     These  sM*eepings  and  scrapings  should  noV 
be  left  on  the  sidea  of  the  road  to  be  redistributed  by  the  tir«^ 
wind,  but  Hhmild  be  immediately  removed  r  they  might  bo  ulili^^s^  J 
by  the  farmers  aa  an  adjunct  U*  their  manure-pile.  " 

(1)  The  boBt  time  for  sweeping  is  early  iu  the  moruing  bef*3>'x^ 
the  dew  has  dried  ;  besides,  there  iu  less  inconvenience  to  the  tra.' 
at  that  time. 

The  removal  of  dust  and  mud  may  be  effected  either  by  bro( 
and  hand-snrapers  or  by  mechanical  sweepers  and  scrapers  dnw 
by  horses.     In  the  rural  districts  the  former  will  be  most  suitafcT"*  ^^» 
while  in  the  vicinity  of  towns  the  latter  will  be  most  economical.  — 

{'I)  Daily  attention  must  be  given  to  the  making  of  sli^^^^^ 
repairs  such  as  filling  rnta  and  depressions;  for,  however  well  "^^  ^* 
materials  may  be  laid  and  rolled,  the  traffic  will  search  out  '^^  *** 
places  which  are  weak  or  have  escaped  the  full  pressure  of  '^  ^( 
roller. 

(a)  All  mts  should  be  at  once  filled.  If  there  are  three  paral  ^ 
the  centre  rut  should  be  lirst  filled.  Tlie  trathe  is  thus  sli^L** 
diverted,  as  a  horse  will  avoid  new  metal. 

{b)  De])ression8  or  hollows  should  be  filled  at  once.  The  »»" 
face  of  the  roml  iihould  never  be  allowed  to  lose  its  regular  secti*^ 

(c)  If  the  surface  of  the  road  where  these  patches  are  to         ^* 
placed  is  very  hard,  it  must  be  loosened  up  with  the  pick, 

(il)  Water  lodging  in   a  depression  thould   uot   be   lot  off        *^*y 
digging  a  trench  with  the  piek-axe  to  the  side  of  the  roadway.     IT"  -^^ 
depression  should  be  filled  up. 

{e)  .Ml  loose  stones  should  be  picked  off  at  once  and  stored    ^^ 
use  in  filling  hollows.     If  allowed  to  remain,  they  are  not  only  d  ^^^iM 
gerous  to  horses,  but  are  liable  to  be  crushed  or  to  be  forced  throifl-  -^^^ 
the  skin  of  the  roadway,  thus  causing  damage. 

(3)  At  all  seasons  of  the  year  the  gutters  should  he  kept  f:*" 
from  mud  and  rubbish  of  all  sorts,  and  anything  that  impedes  "^ 
"free  discharge  of  the  rain-water  from  the  roa<l  must  be  removed^ 

The  ditches  and  culverts  should  be  well  cleaned  out  in  adva^»^ 
of  the  spring  and  fall  rains.     In  nortbcrn  localities,  where  fir»«^** 
lies  for  some  time,  the  outlets  of  all  ditches  and  culverts  shoulJ-    '^ 
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Opened  and  cleaned  out  before  the  spring  thaw  sets  in.  In  the  fall 
all  weeds  ami  gri^s  in  the  ditchea  should  be  cut,  and  the  culverts 
and  ivater-outkHs  left  in  good  shapo  for  the  winter. 

All  bridges  should  be  examiued  at  least  twice  a  year. 

All  structures  such  as  bridges,  culverts,  and  drains  should  be 
numbered,  the  numbers  being  legibly  painted  on  some  prominent 
part;  and  a  book  should  be  kept  in  which  the  dates  and  condition 
at  periodical  inspections  are  entered. 

Kotaining-walls  should  be  examined  and  repaired  at  least  onoe  a 
year. 

Guard-stones  should  be  reset  immefliately  they  become  displaced. 

Parapets,  mile-stones,  and  guide-posts  should  be  periodicully 
examined,  rejiaired,  and  re^et. 

(4)  Watering  to  lay  the  dust  is  essential  in  summer  and  occa- 
sionally in  winter.  In  summer,  during  the  dry  hot  weather,  the 
road-surface  l^ecomes  extremely  brittle  and  then  should  be  watered, 
the  dust  and  refuse  having  been  first  removed. 

Sometimes,  in  winter  especially,  after  frost  the  road  gets  very 
sticky  and  picks  up  freely  under  passing  wheels.  It  should  then 
also  he  watered  ami  all  shish  and  mud  removed.  When  the  dust 
is  regularly  removed  from  a  road  it  does  not  require  so  much 
watering  in  dry  weather  as  it  otherwise  would. 

A  road  should  never  ho  watered  unless  it  really  needs  it,  as  too 
much  water  is  injurious  and  it  increases  the  wear  from  trafhc. 

The  most  common  metbotl  of  watering  a  road  is  that  of  carrying 
the  water  in  barrels  mounted  on  wheels  or  vehicles  specially  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  and  distributing  it  therefrom  through  a 
perforated  pipe. 

859.  Amount  of  Water  Required. --Mr.  E.  P.  North  found  the 
amount  of  water  necessary  to  ket-p  macadam  roads  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  York  from  becoming  dusty  to  be  at  the  rate  of  71.3  cubic 
feet  per  lOiK)  square  yards  applied  twice  in  a  day,  or  say  143  cubic 
feet  per  day.  In  very  hot  or  breezy  weather  this  waa  not  quite 
enough. 

On  the  Telford  roads  in  New  York  25  cubic  feet  applied  four 
times  a  day  are  necessary  per  100  s<ptare  yards,  or  alwnt  1(X>  cubic 
feet  per  day. 

One  water-cart  holding  79  cubic   feet  waters  35,000  square 
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yardfi  four  times  a  day,  keeping  it  free  from  dnst  except  daring 

windy  weather. 

860.  Cost  of  Maintenance. — Tlte  cost  of  maintenance  is  very 
variable,  being  priucipiilly  depeiidout  upon  the  degree  of  perfection 
with  which  the  road  has  been  conatructe*^  but  lar^dy  influenced 
bv  the  emphiytneut  of  a  eufficieut  number  of  skilled  hUx^rers  to 
maintain  the  surface  in  proper  condiiiun  under  skilled  supcnision. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  roads  of  France  varies  from  <tGO  to 
1500  per  milR.  with  an  average  of  ^150,  of  which  about  half  is  for 
labor  and  half  for  materials. 

The  following  table  gives  the  cost  per  annnra  i>er  square  yard 
for  the  maintenance  of  macadamized  streets  in  different  localities: 

Bristol.  Eug 8  to    24  cents 

Cbariug  Cross.  London* 100 

Glasgow,  Scotland 17  " 

Leeds,  Kug SO  to    96  " 

Liverpwjl.  Kng U  "     36  " 

Mancbesler.  Eug  ...   12  "    40  •• 

PiirK  Fruuoe 19  *'  2S6  " 

Tomulo,  Can 24  " 

Belgium 4  "    10  ■• 

Gcnnany 20  *•    80  ■• 

*  Now  paved. 

861.  Repair. — When  the  thickness  of  the  covering  is  so  rednced 
that  it  is  ne(.'OBsiiry  to  re-cover  it  with  stone,  let  it  be  done  in  sec- 
tions \i.s  lur^e  ail  convenient.  The  stone  should  l>e  sprp-ad  and  rolled 
in  the  same  manner  as  directed  for  building.  As  a  rule,  in  re-coat- 
ing, the  thickness  need  nnt  be  more  than  two  or  three  stones.  The 
perioilii  at  which  re-coating  will  bo  required  depend  npon  the 
quantity  of  the  tniffic,  and  will  vary  from  three  to  five  vears. 

862.  Organization  of  Road  Force.— For  the  pro])er  care  of  ft 
roiidwuy  iin  adequate  amount  of  skilled  laborers  permanently 
employed  is  necessary.  This  labor  should  be  employed  by  the 
cdunnunity,  and  be  under  the  direct  orders  and  supervision  of  the 
county  engineer.  The  force  should  be  arranged  as  follows:  county 
engineer,  inspectors  (assistant  engineers),  chief  foreman,  foremen, 
laborers. 

The  number  of  men  required  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
the  traffic.     With  light  traffic  one  laborer  will  bo  required  to  every 
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4  miles;  with  heavy  traffic  aud  a  wide  road  one  man  will  be  required 
to  every  mile.  In  the  spring  and  full  extra  help  will  bo  required; 
the  extra  men  Rhoiild  he  directed  by  the  |ifniuiiuMit  rttiuliuan  on 
each  aection,  whose  kuowludge  of  his  section  will  enable  him  to 
employ  them  to  the  beet  advantage. 

Chief  Fvrt>mitn. — There  will  be  required  one  chief  forenuin  for 
every  UK)  miles  of  rojwl.  His  dutieij  ahull  be  to  superintend  the 
entire  road  management  under  direct  orders  from  the  County 
Engineer,  received  either  from  himself  or  his  assistants.  Ho 
ftiiull  have  no  power  to  engage  or  discharge  any  foreman  without 
first  reporting  to  the  engineer,  but  shall  have  full  authority  over 
the  laborers.  He  shall  set  out  and  direct  all  work  for  the  fore- 
men, sliall  OK  the  foremen's  requisitions  for  tools,  suppliea, 
horse-labor,  etc.  He  shall  under  no  circumstances  purcliase  tools, 
materials,  or  employ  special  labor  unless  the  requisition  there- 
for is  signed  by  the  engineer,  in  cases  to  avert  an  accident  or  to 
«ave  expense  alone  excepted.  He  shall  walk  thu  district  in  his 
charge  as  far  as  practicable,  and  cart^fully  take  anil  keep  notes  of 
work  required  to  be  done,  inspect  all  bridges  and  structures.  He 
«hall  exanune  the  foremen's  book  and  see  that  all  accounts  are 
j)roperly  entered. 

lie  shall  keep  an  order  and  tool  account,  a  material,  team, 
and  general  expenditure  book,  also  ii  careful  diary  of  bis  day's  do- 
ings. He  shall  work  the  same  hours  us  the  workmen,  and  do  Ids 
utmost  to  skilfully  manage  and  check  all  extravagance,  fiUingnpany 
Sparc  time  in  doing  necessary  work.  In  the  absence  of  any  fore- 
man he  sbidl  take  his  place  and  direct  the  work  until  new  arrange- 
ments can  be  made.  He  will  have  charge  of  the  steam  road-roller 
and  be  responsible  for  tlie  economical  working  of  the  same. 

/y/Tw«/f.— The  bet-t  men  obtainable  should  be  employed  for 
this  work.  Thoy  should  have  about  ten  miles  of  ordinary  country 
road  to  superintend,  varying,  of  course,  very  much  with  the  traffic; 
they  should  live  as  near  as  is  practicable  to  the  centre  of  their 
Bections.  They  should  not  be  cliauged  from  one  section  to  another, 
but  be  retained  permanently  in  the  same  section. 

Eaoh  foreman  should  be  supplied  with  a  blank  diary,  in  which 
he  should  write  up  every  day  the  work  he  is  engaged  U])on;  each 
page  so  written  to  be  initialed  by  the  chief  foreman.  This  diary 
afaould  always  be  in  his  posiiessiou  while  on  the  road,  aud  should 
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always  be  ready  for  examination  by  the  inspector  or  engineer,  wbo 
win  note  in  it  tho  date  of  examination.  The  foreman  will  also  be 
supplied  with  u  tirno-bouk  in  whic-h  tu  keep  hia  own  and  his  men'a 
time;  also  witJi  iin  aocount-book  in  which  he  will  note  tho  recep- 
tion and  weight  of  all  materiHl,  keep  an  accoant  of  all  tools, 
extra  labor,  team-hire,  bhicksmiih  luid  all  other  accounts  of  his 
section. 

The  foreman  shall  take  all  necessary  iustractions  from  the  chief 
foreman,  and  in  his  absence  all  orders  from  the  in8i>ector  or 
engineer  must  be  promptly  carried  ont.  They  shall  work  them- 
selves jind  see  that  the  work  is  properly  carried  out  on  their  section. 
They  shall  have  no  power  to  discharge  or  engage  any  workman 
without  first  reporting  the  matter  to  the  chief  foreman. 

Tooh. — Every  foreman  should  be  supplied  with  the  following 
tools  for  the  use  of  the  men  under  him  and  himself:  shovels,  pick- 
axes, spades,  hoes,  rakeSj  rammers,  wheelbarrows,  brush-hooks, 
axes,  scrapers,  brooms,  atone-sledges,  stone-hammers,  straight-edge^ 
level,  line. 

The  tools  should  be  repaired  by  the  nearest  blacksmith,  under 
contract  for  a  year  or  more  at  scheilule  rates,  and  before  any  toola 
are  repaired  the  furenian  shall  y:i\o  a  written  order  to  the  Bmith 
and  preserve  a  duplicate  himself. 

Whether  the  connty  shall  purchase  a  stone-crusher  or  not  will 
depend  upon  circinuEstances,  whether  stone  is  to  be  had  in  the 
county  or  not,  or  whether  it  can  be  juirchased  cheaper. 

Rolhr. — The  proper  maintenance  of  a  road  cannot  be  carried 
out  without  the  empluynieut  of  a  roller.  If  the  extent  of  the  road 
will  not  warrant  the  purrhii.se  of  a  ste:tm-roller,  a  horse-roller  should 
be  secured.  Whichever  kind  of  roller  is  uaed,  its  weight  should 
not  be  less  than  4  tons  and  need  not  exceed  10  tons;  the  weight 
per  inch  of  width  is  more  important  than  the  gross  weight  of  the 
machine. 

Team-labor  and  Materials. — All  team-labor  and  materials  should 
he  supplied  under  contract.  The  chief  forenum  of  the  section 
will  keep  tlie  time  of  all  horse-labor  and  give  time-checks  for  the 
Bame.  If  stone  is  purchased,  it  should  bo  bought  by  weight,  and 
each  load  delivoretl  should  be  weighed  on  a  public  weighing 
miwihiue,  and  the  weight-check  delivered  to  tho  foreman  receiving 
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the  material,  who  in  turn  will  deliver  to  the  carter  u  receipt  in  the 
form  furnished  for  the  inirpose. 

Accounts, — Accounts  of  lill  kinds  should  be  sent  to  the  County 
Engineer  direct  as  soon  u&  the  work  or  contraot  is  complete,  and 
no  account  should  under  any  circumstances  be  passed  unless 
accompanied  by  the  necessary  order  for  the  work  being  carried 
ont. 

Requisitions  for  tools,  etc.,  should  be  sent  in  by  the  foreman  at 
a  tixed  date  in  each  month,  and  a  date  be  fixed  for  their  issuance. 

Suuw. — When  snow  hu5  fallen  heavily  or  is  drifrinj;.  the  road- 
guard  must  shovel  it  off  the  road  so  as  to  keep  a  track  open.  If  he 
is  unable  tn  do  tliis  with  the  afisistance  of  hired  hihorers,  he  must 
make  requisition  for  extra  help.  If, on  account  of  continued  drift- 
ing, the  road  cannot  be  kept  open, the  travel  may  be  temporarily  led 
over  the  adjoining  fields,  care  being  taken  to  mark  the  location  of 
the  temporary  road  by  poles  and  wiHj)^  of  straw  or  tree-branched. 
When  the  weather  permits  sleighing  for  some  time,  loose  stones 
and  gravel  liable  to  cause  accidents  are  to  be  removed,  and  bare 
spots  are  to  be  covered  with  snow. 

When  thaw  sots  in,  all  snow  and  ice  on  the  roada  must  be 
8j>eedily  removed. 

Cfttnili/  Enijineer. — The  County  Engineer  with  the  aid  of  his 
assistants  will  take  direct  uianagenient  of  all  the  roads,  set  ont  all 
work  und  give  directions  to  the  chief  foreman,  and,  in  general, 
BU{>erintend  the  carrying  out  of  aU  work,  make  plans  and  prepare 
estimates  for  all  materials,  keep  all  acconhts  and  perform  all  in- 
cidental duties. 

Sturttye  and  Delivery  of  Broken  Stone, — Depoia  or  spaces  for 
the  storage  of  the  bi'oken  stone  should  be  provided  along  the  sides 
of  the  road;  these  depots  slionld  bo  close  enough  together  for  the 
roadmen  to  wheel  out  the  atone  to  the  intervening  portions  of  the 
road. 

The  contractor  should  be  required  to  deliver  the  broken  stone 
at  each  of  these  depots  at  such  times  and  in  such  ijuantities  as  the 
engineer  may  direct.  The  stone  heaped  up  at  the  depots  should 
not  be  allowed  to  encroach  upon  the  road  or  interfere  with  the 
gutters;  one  or  two  cubic  yards  will  be  a  siiflicient  quantity  to  have 
at  each  depot.  A  convenient  size  for  the  atonu-heaps  will  be  (J  feet 
long, 3  feet  wide,  and  li  feet  high.   Such  a  lieap  will  contain  1  cubic 
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yanl,  and  the  quantity  so  stored  can  be  ascertained  by  measurement 
at  any  time. 

863.  Records. — It  is  very  desirable  that  those  in  charge  of  roads 
shoiild  adopt  some  form  of  record,  showing  jdainly  the  cost  of 
materials,  of  labor,  and  of  any  miscellaneous  exiH?nditure8  connect^ 
witli  the  maintenance  of  rujids.  Comparisons  of  the  total  ct:»st  of 
dilTtTi-'nl  HMuls,  and  of  ihi:  projiortion  (tf  oxpendilure  for  niateriala 
and  hibor,  and  for  other  things,  would  be  fticilitated,  and  a  step 
wuuld  be  Uikvn  towards  gathering  statistics  relating  to  road-main- 
teniuu'.e  ivhi<li  iire  at  present  wanting  in  l)oth  America  and  Eng- 
land. 

864.  Instructions  to  Roadmen  (published  by  the  Road  Improve- 
ment AssociiUion  of  No.  'y*  l^juiiughun  Street,  Loudon..  E.  C.)  will 
be  found  useful  to  roadmen,  and  are  therefore  submitted  in  ex- 
ienso: 

(1)  Never  allow  a  hollow,  a  rut,  or  a  puddle  to  remain  on  a  road, 
bnt  fill  it  np  at  once  with  chips  from  the  stone-heap. 

{'2)  Always  use  chips  for  patching,  and  for  all  repairs  during 
the  summer  montlis. 

(:^)  Never  put  fresh  stones  on  the  road  if  by  cross-picking  and 
a  thorougli  use  of  the  rake  the  surface  can  be  mjide  smooth  and 
kept  at  the  proper  strength  and  section, 

(4)  Remember  that  the  rjike  is  the  most  useful  tixil  in  vonr 
collection,  and  that  it  sliould  be  kept  close  at  band  the  whole  year 
round. 

(5)  Do  not  spread  hirge  patches  of  stone  over  the  whole  width 
of  the  rojid^  bnt  onnt  the  Miidille  or  horse  triiok  first,  and  when  this 
has  worn  in,  coat  each  of  the  sides  in  turn. 

((>)  Always  arrange  tliat  the  bulk  of  the  stones  may  be  bud 
down  before  Christmas. 

(7)  In  modenitely  dry  weather  and  on  hanl  roads,  always  pick 
up  the  old  liurface  into  ridges  six  inches  apart,  and  remove  all  large 
and  projecting  stones  before  applying  a  new  coating, 

(8)  Never  npread  stones  more  than  one  stone  deep,  bnt  a<ld  a 
second  layer  when  the  first  has  worn  in,  if  one  coat  l>e  not  enough. 

(0)  Use  a  steel-pronged  fork  to  load  the  barrels  at  the  fltone- 
heap,  so  that  the  siftings  may  be  available  for  "  binding"  and  for 
summer  re]>airs. 
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(10)  Never  shoot  stouufl  on  the  roiul,  iind  unick  them  where 
they  lie,  or  a  smooth  surface  will  be  out  of  question. 

(11)  Go  over,  the  whole  of  the  new  coating  every  day  or  two 
with  tlu*  rake,  and  never  leave  the  stones  in  ridges. 

(It2)  Remove  all  large  stones,  blocks  of  wooil,  and  other  obstnic- 
tiona  (used  for  diverting  the  traffic)  at  nightfall,  or  the  const- 
quenees  may  be  serious. 

(13)  Never  put  a  stone  tipon  a  road  for  repairing  purposes  that 
will  not  paes  freely  in  every  direction  through  a  :2-inch  ring,  and 
remcniher  that  still  smaller  stones  should  be  usee!  for  patching  and 
for  all  slight  repairs. 

(14)  Recollect  that  hard  stone  should  be  broken  to  a  finer  gauge 
than  soft,  but  that  the  "i-iiieh  gauge  is  the  largest  that  should  be 
employed  under  any  circumstances  whore  no  steam  roller  is  em- 
ployed. 

(15)  Never  be  without  your  ring-guage.  It  should  be  to  the 
roa4lTnan  what  the  comj^usa  is  to  the  mariner. 

(ir»)  If  you  have  no  ring-gauge,  remember  MacAdam's  advice 
that  any  et one  you  cannot  put  easily  ijitnyoiir  mouth  bhould  be 
broken  smaller, 

(17)  Use  chips,  if  poa3il)le,  for  binding  newly-laid  stones  to- 
gether, and  nMiiembiT  that  road-sweepings,  horse-droppings,  sods 
of  grass,  and  other  rubbish,  when  used  for  this  purpose,  wOl  min 
the  best  road  ever  constructed. 

(IS)  Remember  that  water-worn  or  rounded  stones  should  never 
be  used  upon  steep  grwlients,  or  they  will  fail  tu  bind  together. 

(10)  Never  allow  dust  or  mud  to  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  road, 
for  either  of  these  will  double  the  cost  of  maintenance. 

{'}{})  Recollect  tliat  (hist  becomes  mud  at  the  lirat  shower,  and 
that  mud  forms  a  wet  blanket  which  will  keep  a  road  in  a  filtliy 
condition  for  weeks  at  a  time,  insteiwJ  of  allowing  it  to  dry  in  a 
few  hours. 

(•M)  See  that  all  sweepings  and  scrapings  are  put  into  heaps 
and  carted  away  immediately. 

(•^3)  Rcmemlier  thid  the  middle  of  the  road  Rbould  always  be  a 
httle  higher  than  the  sides,  so  that  the  rain  may  run  into  the  side 
gutters  at  onee. 

(03)  Never  allow  the  water-tables,  gutters,  and  ditches  to  clog 
up,  but  keep  them  clear  the  wl»ole  year  through. 
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(24)  Always  be  u]>on  your  road  in  wet  weather,  and  at  once 
fill  up  with  "chips"  any  hollows  or  ruts  where  the  rain  may  lie. 

('■ia)  Wheu  thu  nmiii  c-oiiting-s  of  stone  have  worn  in,  go  over 
the  wluilo  rojid,  and,  gatliering  togetlier  all  the  loose  stones,  reinm 
them  to  the  stone-heap  for  use  in  the  winter  to  follow;  for  loose 
stones  Hre  a  source  of  danger  and  annoyance  and  should  never  be. 
allowod  fo  lie  on  any  voiul. 

865.  The  French  System  of  Highway  Maintenance. — The  sys- 
tem of  highwuv  lurtiuteuunce  adopted  by  the  French,  whose  roads 
are  unexcelled  Ky  iiiiy  in  as  follows: 

The  roails  are  divided  into  national,  departmental,  military,  and 
vicinal  or  eoiuitry  cross-roads. 

The  national  roads  are  maintained  entirely  at  the  ex|*en8e  of 
the  pnhlic  treasury;  the  departments  provide  for  the  second  clasa 
of  roa^is,  and  alao  partly  for  the  military  roads;  the  local  cross- 
roads are  maintained  by  the  communes,  or  wheu  of  higher  impor- 
tance by  the  departments. 

The  iiationiil  n»ads  aggregate  upwards  of  23.180  miles  in  length, 
of  which  \iylVi  miles  are  paved  like  a  street.  These  roads  average 
in  width  IG  metres  or  5*3  feet  ti  inches,  of  which  10.<i.s  feet  is  for 
the  wlieehvay,  l\)MS  feet  for  the  sidewalkt*,  imd  13.1'^  feet  for  the 
ditches  and  embankment  slopes.  The  department  roads  are  not 
quite  so  wide,  their  average  width  being  3J)  feet.  The  aggregate 
length  of  the  latter  is  about  29,H>7  miles.  The  military  roads 
number  '.38,  and  are  about  iVd'Z  miles  long  in  all.  They  are  chiefly 
in  the  west  of  France,  laid  out  after  the  last  insurrection  of  Ven- 
dee. The  sum  of  about  !{!fi,800,iK>0  is  yearly  expended  in  makiug 
new  roads  or  repairing  old  ones,  and  $35,(K»l>,000  is  ex])endod  for 
maintenance  and  inspection. 

The  cross-roads  are  managed  by  a  special  branch  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  ti  branch  which  employs 
about  3000  inspectors  and  42,000  workmen,  specially  cliarged 
with  the  duty  of  keeping  these  roads  in  repair.  In  1872  thoM 
cross-roads  aggregated  338,37:J  miles  in  length  and  covered  • 
surface  of  about  915,000  acres.  To  the  very  considerable  sum 
which  the  communes  must  apply  to  the  extension  and  repdr  of 
these  country  roads,  the  government  used  to  add  a  yearly  grant  of 
«2,3O0,0O0;  but  since  1873  this  sum  has  been  reduced  to  11450,000 
annually. 
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The  care  of  the  national  roads  is  a  large  part  of  the  duties  of 
the  "  Eiigiutjera  uf  Bridges  and  Roads'*  {In(/6nieurs  ties  Pont  ji  til 
Chaussies)  and  belongs  to  the  portfolio  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works. 

In  each  department  there  is  appoiuted  by  the  Minister  of 
Puhlir  Works  an  engineer-in-nhief,  who  has  the  direction  and 
responsibility  of  the  work  of  niaiiiteuauce  of  such  portion  of  the 
national  roads  as  lie  within  that  department.  He  is  also  placed  in 
charge  of  some  other  work  in  that  departrueiit;  either  of  rail- 
roads, canal  or  river  imi>rov-euieDtSj  or  the  care  of  the  seaports, 
if  such  lie  in  that  department, 

Sometimes  he  is  alrir>  in  charge  of  the  departmental  roads,  and 
in  a  few  cases  of  the  county  roads  as  well.  Under  him  are  several 
Engineers-in-ordinary  (lugcJiieurs  ordinnirea),  who  are  employed 
ouly  in  a  certain  section  of  the  department;  each  one  having 
charge  of  the  work  in  aji  urrondissemetit. 

There  they  direct  the  repairs  according  to  the  general  plans 
of  their  chief,  but  at  the  same  time  they  ai'e  allowed  consider- 
able latitude  to  display  their  ability  or  originality  and  follow  out 
their  own  ideas  in  t!ie  details  of  the  work.  Their  duties  require 
them  to  visit  carefully  at  least  four  times  a  year,  ofteuer  if 
necessary,  every  road  confided  to  their  care. 

The  next  grade  below  the  engineers-in-ordinary  ia  that  of 
Conductor  or  Assistant  Engineer. 

The  conductor  haa  a  subdivision  comprising  a  length  such 
that  he  may  be  able  to  inspect  it  in  detail  at  least  twice  each 
month  itnd  atill  have  sufficient  time  to  attend  to  the  other  require- 
menta  of  the  service  with  which  the  chief  is  charged,  i.e.,  of 
bridges,  railroads,  canals,  seaports,  etc. 

The  supervision  comprises  usually  from  25  to  50  miles  of  road, 
according  to  the  distribution  and  the  complexity  of  their  main- 
tenance, and  of  other  details  connected  with  them.  The  con- 
ductor makes  semi-monthly  inspections  of  the  roads  under  his 
charge,  and,  further,  he  makes  his  tour  of  inspection  on  foot. 

He  gives  orders  to  the  foremen  of  the  different  gangs  at  work 
along  the  rotuis.  He  keeps  a  record  of  their  work,  to  see  that  they 
do  a  I tropi'r  amount.  If  any  luive  hi-en  ;^'uilty  of  neglect,  he  may 
recommend  to  his  chief  tliat  they  be  jiuniahed. 

Following  each  regular  inspection  he  forwards  a  written  report 
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to  the  engineer  in  charge  of  that  division.  He  keeps  the  aocoanU 
for  his  (ii\*ision.  He  is  consnlte<i  hy  the  engineer  in  case  of  the 
receipt  of  any  pclilitm  or  oHkt  iiffairH  upon  which  his  accnrate 
knowlcilge  of  the  division  wouM  miike  him  capable  of  giving 
information  or  advice. 

If  any  snrveyH  are  to  he  made,  lie  makes  thorn.  Ho  also 
inspects  all  rniul  material,  all  of  which  is  furnished  by  contract, 
and  has  immediate  charge  of  the  construction  of  all  new  work. 

The  engineer  can  give  no  order  to  the  laborers  without  giving 
it  through  the  conductor. 

In  districts  where  there  is  much  to  do  he  is  aided  by  a  seoond 
assistant  engineer. 

This  ia  the  grade  held  hy  the  younger  enginciera,  who  have  charge 
of  the  drafting  and  clerical  work  in  the  chief-en^neer's  office,  and 
also  assist  iu  the  outdoor  work  when  there  is  a  press  of  it 

It  is  from  the  raukd  of  these  latter  that  by  pnmiotion  the  corps 
of  assistant  enginecrt^  or  conilnctnrs  is  kept  up  to  the  required 
number.  Their  promotion  is  made  on  their  successfully  passing 
examinations  for  that  purpose. 

Un«U*r  the  conduclor  come-s  the  rnjid  lalniror  or  cantonnier. 
The  road  laborers  are  divided  into  srpiads  of  live  or  six.  £«eh  one 
is  in  charge  of  an  overseer,  chosen  from  one  of  their  number. 

Each  uf  tlio  roiul  laborers  haa  charge  of  ii  length  of  rnad  varying 
from  1}  to  *J4  miloH,  depending  upon  the  condition  of  the  roa«i,  the 
amount  of  circulation,  and  the  method  of  maintenance,  which 
would  depend  upon  the  nature  of  its  construction. 

When  tliere  haiijH^ns  to  be  much  work  to  be  done  at  once,  a 
few  laborers  by  the  day  are  hired  to  a^ssist,  but  they  are  leduced  to 
the  least  pojjiiible  number. 

If  there  is  to  be  work  that  will  require  extra  luljorers  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  they  organize  another  road  gang,  «o 
that  the  work  will  be  done  by  regular  hands, 

866.  Regulations  for  Cantonniers  (Road  Laborers). 

Di'finiiitni  of  f/it:  Wori'  of  Canfoutners\ — The  canionnient  are 
charged  with  the  manual  labor  eomiected  with  the  daily  main- 
tenance of  the  roads,  over  a  deftnrte  length  of  tovA,  called  u  canton. 

They  must  obey,  in  everything  relating  to  their  work,  the 
engineers,  foremen,  and  other  agents  of  the  administration  of 
roads  and  bridges. 


y^oini7iation  of  CanionnierB. — The  cantonniers  are  uomiuated 
by  the  prefect,  from  a  list  submitted  to  the  cliief  en^iueer,  con- 
tuiniug  three  times,  or  at  least  twice,  t)je  number  of  candidates 
required  to  fill  the  vacancieB,  They  are  dismissed  by  the  prefect 
on  the  advice  of  the  chief  engineer* 

Condifionif  of  AdmUft'on, — To  be  nominated  a  cantonnier  it  is 
necessary  (1)  to  have  fulfilled  the  hiwa  relating  lo  service  in  the 
army,  and  to  bo  not  more  than  45  years  old;  (2)  not  to  be  subject 
to  any  infirmity  which  may  hinder  daily  and  diligent  labor;  (3)  to 
have  worked  on  the  construction  or  repair  of  roads;  (4)  to  Lave  a 
certificate  of  good  eoudnct  from  the  mayor  of  the  commune  or  the 
eubprefect  of  tlic  arroiulisseincnt. 

Candidates  who  can  rt':i<l  and  write  will  be  preferred, 
lb  Chief  Cantonnier. — The  cantons  of  the  roads  in  a  department 
■*^  shall  be  ^ouped  in  districts  containing  at  IchkI  six  cantons.  The 
six  cantonniers  will  oonntitute  a  brigade;  one  of  them  shall  be  chief 
C4intonnier;  he  must  be  a))Ie  to  read  and  write,  and  yludl  he  chosen 
from  the  cantonniers  ilistingniahed  for  zeal,  good  conduct,  and  in- 
telligence. 

The  chief  cantontiierf;  ^ball  have  a  shorter  lenjj^th  than  other  can- 
tonniers, 80  that  they  may  be  able  to  attend  to  special  duties 
allotted  to  them.  They  shall  accompany  the  foremen  in  their 
rounds,  and  note  the  orders  whicli  may  be  given  l>y  the  cantonniers 
of  tlieir  brigade,  and  see  that  tlic  orders  are  carried  out.  They  shall 
accordingly  go  over  the  whoJe  extent  of  their  district  at  least  once 
a  week,  varying  the  days  and  hours  of  their  vi^ts.  to  i^alisfy  them- 
selves of  tlie  presence  of  tbc  cautonniers,  and  toilirccl.  them  in  their 
work;  they  shall  report  to  those  under  whose  orders  they  are  more 
IMirticnlarly  placed,  and  shall  furnish  to  the  engineers  all  the  infor- 
mation that  may  be  rcqnirtMl  of  thcni- 

They  may  be  tempomrily  emjdoyed  in  superintending  and  keep- 
ing account  of  the  works  of  re-dressing  tlie  pavetl  causeways,  and 
in  directing  itinerant  gangs  of  workmen, 
^k  Disiiiicftn*  Marks  of  0//?/ftw//(Vr.<.~ Cantonniers  shall  Avcar  a 
^^Ine  jacket  and  a  leather  hat,  round  which  shall  be  a  band  of  copper 
0.*28  m.  long  and  0.055  m.  broad,  with  the  word  "cantonnier"  cut 
out  in  it.  The  chief  cantonniers  shall  weiir  besides  on  the  left  arm 
an  armlet  of  the  prescribed  ]>attern. 

There  sball  be  given  besides  to  each  man  a  mark  consisting  of 
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a  staff  3  metres  long,  divided  in  decimetres,  shod  with  iron,  and 
furnished  at  the  top  with  a  strong  iron  plate  0/34  in.  wide  and 
O.Vi  m.  Iiigli,  oil  L%icL  aide  of  which  ehall  be  s]low^l  in  letters  O.OS  m. 
high  tho  number  of  the  tuinton.  This  murk  must  always  Iw 
set  up  on  the  road  at  less  than  100  metres  from  where  the  cantonuier 
is  at  work. 

Thf  W'or^  of  the  Cantounient. — Tho  work  of  tho  cantonniera 
consists  in  maintaining  and  repairing  the  roads  daily  and  constantly, 
so  that  they  may  be  dry.  clean,  and  smooth,  safe  in  times  of  hard 
frost,  antl  of  a  t-atisfactory  appt^arauue  at  all  seasons. 

To  effect  this,  they  must,  subject  to  the  orders  and  instmctions 
which  may  be  given  them  in  case  of  need: 

(1)  Insure  the  flowing  off  of  water  by  cleansing  the  gutters, 
pipes,  etc.,  by  making  small  drains  for  the  purpose  wherever  the 
may  be  uecessjiry,  taking  care  tliat  these  drains  should  never  bnr'Bg^ 
made  in  the  body  of  the  road.  ■ 

(2)  At  suitable  times  oi^'U  iiiid  maintain  tho  ditches,  regulate* -:*3 
the  sides,  throwing  the  surplus  earth  on  the  neighboring  ground,  'A  i  i 
there  is  no  objection,  or  putting  it  together  to  facilitate  its  meaearc-  g>^^t 
ment.  or  n^inoval. 

(3)  Remove  as  soon  as  possible  with  aacraper  or  shovel  all  liqniit>i  i( 
or  soft  mud  from  the  whole  breadth  of  the  road,  even  if  there  b^^-^^'h' 
neither  holknvs  nor  ruts,  and  collect  the  mud  in  regular  heaps  oic»^^^i 
the  sides  to  be  measured,  if  there  is  room  for  it  there, 

(4)  Sprea*i  the  mud,  when  dry,  on  the  sides  which  have  lo«#^^*^ 
their  shape  or  have  a  slope  of  more  than  1  in  25  from  the  roml,  an<£^ 
throw  the  surphis  on  the  lu-ighborinir  fields,  if  not  objected  to. 

(5)  At  the  approach  of  winter  redouble  attention  to  all  thai  i»-i 
prescribed  iu  the  two  preceding  paragraphs,  to  prevent  lumps  v^^^^^ 
frozen  mud. 

(li)   In  ilry  weather  remove  the  dust  and  deposit  it  on  the  sides 
(7)  Clear  away  tlie  snow  from  the  whole  breadth  of  the  road.oi 
at  least  from  the  middle,  particularly  at  places  where  it  accatnulA 
and  obstructs  the  traf^o:  tlirow  it  immediately  on  the  neighborin 
fields  if  possible,  or  collect  it  in  heaps  on  the  sides,  so  as  to  sho 
drivers  of  vehicles  where  tho  road  is. 

(R)  Break  and  remove  ice  from  tho  rood,  and  scatter  sand  and-^-* 
rabble,  es|)eciully  at  the  sides  and  at  sharp  tiimings. 
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(0)  Also  break  the  ice  in  the  ditches  aii<l  remove  it,  where  it 
emulates,  so  as  to  threiiteu  flooding  of  the  road  iu  the  thaw. 

(10)  In  the  time  of  thaw  assist  tlie  flowini^  otT  of  the  water  aud 
jmove  pieces  nf  ire,  mud,  and  dirt,  so  that  the  elTetts  of  the  thaw 

Emay  prejudice  the  traffic  aud  road  as  little  us  jtossible. 

(11)  Collect,  break,  and  stuck  in  separate  heaps  and  iu  a  par- 
ticular shape  all  loose  .'^tone?.  aud  those  projecting  or  only  just 
showing  if  too  large,  and  tho:*e  near  in  the  neighboring  fiehU  which 
can  be  used  for  the  i>urposes  of  the  road.  Break  the  materials 
intended  for  luainteuauce,  if  the  breaking  ia  not  done  by  the  eon- 
tractor. 

t(l'^)  Cut  or  dig  up  thistles  or  other  weeds,  especially  before 
eir  flowering  seiison. 
(13)  Clear  away  loose  stones  for  the  road  and  everj-tbing  which 
ay  hinder  the  tnittic, 
(H)  Clean  and  olenr  away  earth,  plants,  and  extraneous  matters 
from  the  plinths,  erring-courses,  and  ]>arapets  of  bridges,  etc. 

(lo)  Look  after  the  preservation  of  mile-stones,  sign-])oets,  and 
bench-marks  on  the  nmd. 

(16)  Cultivate  and  look  after  plantatioua  belonging  to  the  State, 
see  to  their  preservation  and  to  that  of  plantations  of  private 
owners,  straighten  provisionally  all  young  trees  bent  by  the  wind, 
and  do  generally  nil  that  the  welfare  of  the  road  demands,  con- 

E^nrmable  to  more  ]Kirticular  instructions  given  by  the  engineers  of 
district  for  carrying  out  the  above  general  orders. 
EfuplotfmcHf  nf  Mitterinh. — On  roads  in  a  state  of  repair  the 
d  lalxtrers  shall  conform  to  the  following  rules  for  emjdoyment 
of  materials. 

The  materials  shall  be  made  use  of  as  they  are  reijuired,  always 

choosing  damp  weather  for  tluMr  employment,  avoiding  wholeside 

coating  and  throwing  down  stones  at  random. 

^^      To  proceed  regularly,  care  tihoiild  be  taken  to  observe  in  time  of 

^Kftin  the  hollows  and  tracks  of  vehicles,  which  perceptilily  alter  the 

^Bhape  of  the  road. 

^"  These  worn  parts  should  he  cleaned  and  picked,  particularly  at 
the  edges,  but  only  to  the  depth  necessary  to  insure  the  binding  of 
the  materials.  The  materials  jtrii^ing  from  the  picking  should  be 
leared  of  earth  and  broken  if  necessary  before  being  used. 

The  filling  up  of  the  hollows  or  wheel-tracks  should  be  effected 
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with  the  dobriB  and  with  the  necessary  quantity  of  new  material 
received  through  the  engineer.  It  must  be  carefully  beaten  so  ae 
to  incorporate  it  with  the  lower  layer,  and  then  made  to  couforin  to 
the  contour  of  the  road.  Tlie  parts  thus  restored  should  be  main- 
tained with  particular  cure?  until  they  are  completely  consolidated. 

Witli  respect  to  roads  which  are  not  in  a  good  state  of  rejuiir. 
l)ut  which  ueverlheless  are  itpeu  for  tratlicj  one  should  endeavor  to 
keep  them  in  aa  i^^ood  a  cuTuiition  as  possible  by  employing,  with 
tho  care  which  has  just  been  indicated,  the  materials  available. 

All  large  or  projecting  atones  should  be  taken  out,  as  they 
cause  damage,  and  they  should  be  broken  to  a  proper  size  before 
being  used  again. 

The  coatings  more  or  less  extensive  to  be  made  on  worn  roads 
will  he  prescribed  by  the  engineer,  who  will  also  decide  on  the 
materials  to  be  used.  The  hollows  and  ruts  to  l>e  filled  np  must 
first  be  cleared  of  mud  and  earth,  and  their  surface  then  picked  t* 
a  depth  of  from  4  to  5  centimetres  (1.^  to  '2  inches).  The  materlalf 
should  not  hii  spread  except  in  layers  of  from  ."i  to  6  centimeter*  (- 
to  2i  inches),  which  should  be  carefully  beaten  and  consolidated. 

TanJc-ivork  to  be  performed. — To  stimulate  and  maintain  thi 
activity  of  the  cantonniers,  the  engiueers,  inspectors,  and  forcmej 
shall  assign  them  work  to  be  performed  in  a  given  time,  wheneve 
local  circumstances  permit  it.  A  summary  of  information  on  thescg— g 
tasks  shall  be  entered  in  that  part  of  the  cantoDnier*s  book  re — ■ — 
served  for  thu  iustructious  of  the  service. 

Work  thus  i)rescril>ed  shall  be  one  of  the  principal  objecta  oC:^ 
supervision  by  the  immediate  head  of  the  cantonniers,  as  well  as  br^^  ' 
llie  nuiyors  and  road  commissioners. 

Deter  mi  Hit  tiitu  of  Work-tug  I  fours, — From  the  let  of  May  lo 
the  Isfc  of  September  the  cautonniers  ahall  be  on  the  rckadfl,  with- 
out quitting  them,  from  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  7  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  The  rest  of  the  year  they  shall  be  there  from  suufu 
to  snnset.  They  shall  take  their  meals  on  the  road  at  hours  fixetl 
by  the  chief  engineer.  The  total  duration  of  meala  shall  not 
exceed  two  hours,  hut  during  great  heat  it  may  be  prolongeil  U 
three  hours. 

Revioral  of  Cantonniers. — Cantonniers  may  be  remove*!  eithci 
singly  or  in  brigades,  when  the  needs  of  the  service  imperativeli 
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require  it,  to  points  indicated  to  them.  Tlieae  displacements  shall 
not  take  place  except  under  an  express  order  from  tlie  engineer. 

Compulsory  Attendajice  of  Canlunnievs  in  time  of  Rain, 
Snow,  etc. — Rain,  gnow,  or  other  iiiL'Iemency  of  the  weather  shall 
not  be  a  pretext  for  the  absence  of  cantonniers;  they  must  in  sncli 
times  redouble  their  zeal  to  prevont  damage  and  keop  the  road  in 
gtKKl  condition  for  tlio  whole  extent  of  their  C4intona.  Tiiey  are, 
however,  authorized  to  make  themselves  fixed  or  portable  shelters 
which  shall  not  interfere  with  the  public  way  or  adjoining  prop- 
erty, but  which  must  be  in  eight  of  the  road  and  luess  than  10 
metres  off,  so  that  the  presence  of  the  workmen  can  always  be  as- 
certained, 

(iraiuiious  Assistance  to  Travelers, — Cantonniers  must  render 
gratuitous  aid  and  assistance  to  drivers  and  travellers,  but  only  in 
case  of  accidents. 

Surveillance  over  Breaches  of  Hightoay  Lata, — To  prevent  aa 
much  as  posnililc  brf^utrhes  of  higlnvay  law,  the  cantanTiierH  shall 
warn  travellers  itud  occupiers  of  the  adjoining  lands  who  may  be 
disposed  to  commit  them.  They  shall  conscrjuently  keep  an  eye  on 
repairs,  buildiui?,  de[ioj*it8, encroachmentfi,  uud  planting  which  may 
take  place  without  leave  on  the  highway.  Tliey  shall  report  any 
such  breaches  to  the  surveyor,  either  when  he  makes  his  rounds, 
or  at  ouce  by  letter  or  by  message  through  the  chief  eantonuier. 

Tools  with  which  Canfinmiei's  muKt  U'  provided. — Every  can- 
tonnior  shall  l>e  provided,  at  his  own  expense,  with  a  wheelbarrow, 
an  iron  shovel,  a  wooden  shovel,  a  road-pick,  an  iron  road-scraper, 
a  wooden  road-scraper,  an  iron  rake,  an  iron  crowbar,  an  iron 
sledge-hammer,  and  a  line  *.'0  metres  lung. 

The  head  cantonniers  must  besides  be  prnvided  with  three  bon- 
ing rods  (rods  in  the  form  of  a  T  much  employed  in  European 
countries  to  range  in  grades,  etc.),  witli  a  level  gnwluated  to  indi- 
•cate  gradients,  aud  with  a  di>ul)]e  metre  measure. 

TiHils  of  a  Partirnlnr  Kind  to  tto  fnrniHhpd  hif  ihtr  Jdminisirn- 
rfj'o;/.  — Each  cantoiinier  shall  be  entruBteil  with  an  iron  rinjr  6 
centimetres  ('^^^  inches')  in  diameter,  so  that  he  may  ascertain  if  the 
Btones  which  ho  has  to  spread  on  the  road  have  been  broken  ac- 
cording to  the  apocifications. 

Providimj  TooIa  in  advance  to  Cantonniers, — Cantonniers  who 
liave  no  means  of  procuring  them  can  have  any  tools  they  require 
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supplied  in  advance.  The  repayment  of  the  cost  of  tbeee  tools 
will  be  inHured  by  the  udniiiiistratiou  by  stoppages,  which,  except 
in  cases  of  dismissal,  shall  not  exceed  one  sixth  of  the  monthly 
salary. 

Keejnng  Tools  in  Repair, — Cantomiiers  shall  keep  their  took, 
in  a  good  state  of  repair.  If  thoy  become  negligent  in  this  re^peci, 
they  will  be  repaired  by  the  adininistrution.  and  the  expenses  will 
be  repaid  in  the  uaine  manner  as  for  new  tools. 

Tools  must  not  be  taken  tu  bi?  repaired  during  working  hours. 
Excuses  for  absence  based  upuu  the  necessity  of  getting  tools 
repaired  will  uever  be  accepted. 

C<nito)utiers'  Booha, — Every  cantonnier  will  be  provided  with  a 
book  suitably  ruled  and  headed,  in  which  he  will  make  notes  on  the 
work  and  conduct  of  the  laborers,  any  orders  and  instructions  given 
them,  and  iufi>rmatiou  of  the  work  which  has  been  assigned  to  them. 
It  mufit  be  presented  by  them  to  the  agents  charged  with  the  suj>er- 
vision  of  the  road,  eveiy  time  they  are  required  to  do  so,  under 
penalty  of  the  etop]jage  of  a  day's  pay  for  every  timo  they  neglect 
to  produce  it,  or  three  days'  pay  in  the  case  of  having  lost  it. 

MeatiA  uf  Ven'fyinff  the  Aftsence  of  Cftufouftiera. — The  alienee 
and  negligences  of  cantonuiers  will  be  vcritied  by  the  engineers  and 
the  agents  of  the  administnUion  employed  under  their  orders,  who- 
will  make  a  note  of  them  in  the  hooks  just  8[>oken  of.  Absence 
can  aho  be  verified  by  gendarmes  on  their  rounds,  bv  tuavors  of 
the  parishes  in  which  the  cantons  are  situated,  and  bv  road 
commissionera. 

Leare  of  Ahsence  at  Ha r vest-time. — At  hanest-time,  when  the 
Toa<l  is  in  good  conilition.  cantonniers  can  obtain  leave  of  absence 
from  the  engineor-in-ordimtry,  when  authorized  by  the  eiigineer-iii- 
chief.  They  will  receive  no  salary  while  on  leave  of  absence,  at  th« 
expiration  of  which  they  must  return  punctnally  to  their  posts  or 
they  will  be  immediately  superseded. 

Surrender  of  Book  and  of  Distinctive  Badges  on  Dittmingal 
a  Canfonnier. — When  a  cantonnier  is  dismissed,  he  must  snrn-ndcr 
to  the  engineer  hia  book,  his  staff,  his  ring,  and  the  distinctive 
badges  which  he  wears  on  his  arm  and  cap.  Failing  to  do  this, 
double  the  value  of  these  articles  will  be  retained  from  that  which 
is  due  to  him  for  sidary  at  the  time  of  his  dismissal. 

Claa/nficaiioH    and    iialary    of  Cantonnier^. — Cantonniers  or 
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each  department  will  b©  diridod  into  three  classes  of  eqmi]  number, 
whose  siilury,  for  ea«h  clase,  will  be  fixed  by  the  prefect,  on  the 
proposal  of  the  chief  engineer. 

The  clasaificfttion  will  be  made  each  year  by  the  chief  engineer, 
on  the  report  of  the  etigineer-in-ordinary,  and  according  to  the 
services  of  the  eantoniuers  during  the  preceding  year. 

The  chief  cautouuiers  will  be  divided  into  two  classes,  likewise 
of  equal  number. 

Their  salaries  will  l>o  fixe<l,  like  those  of  the  ordinary  canton- 
niers,  by  the  jirefeot,  on  the  proposal  of  the  chief  engineer. 

The  cautonniers  receive  frcm  $10  to  *20  per  month*  and  the 
chief  cantonniers  receive  2()i  more. 

huitmnUff  for  Uemoval. — Cautonniers  who  leave  their  cantons 
by  itrder  of  the  engineer  will  receive  an  indemnity  of  one  fifth  more 
than  tlieir  suhiry,  and  three  fifths  for  every  day  they  sleep  out. 

No  indenuiity  for  removal  will  bo  alh>wed  to  head  cautonniers 
except  when  they  go  out  of  the  district  of  their  brigade.  In  this 
caac,  the  indemnity  to  which  they  are  entitled  will  be  regulated  iu 
the  same  way  as  those  which  are  paid  to  ordinary  rjintonniers. 

Annual  ^'n^//N7/V.v.— Every  year,  on  the  report  of  the  engineer- 
iu-ehief,  the  prefect  may  grant  to  the  most  de^ierving  cantonnier  in 
each  district  of  the  engineer-in-ordinary,  a  gratuity,  which  shall 
not  (exceed  a  month's  salary. 

A  similar  gratuity  may  also  be  awarded  to  that  one  of  the 
chief  cantouniers  of  the  department  who  shall  hare  rendered 
the  best  service. 

Finen  on  Account  of  Absence, — Every  cantonnier  who  shall  not 
be  found  at  his  post  by  one  of  the  agents  having  a  right  of  super- 
vision on  the  road,  shall  he  subject  to  a  fine  of  three  days*  puy  for 
the  first  time,  of  six  days  in  case  of  a  second  offeuee,  and  be  dis- 
missed the  tliird  time. 

Those  who,  without  being  absent,  shall  not  have  done  enough 
work  during  the  month,  or  who  have  neglected  the  duty  entrusted 
to  them,  will  l>e  fined  euough  to  pay  for  repairing  any  damage 
resulting  from  their  net^Iigence. 

A  part  of  these  fines  may  be  granted  by  the  engineer-iu-chief, 
on  the  report  of  the  engiJieer  in  ordinary,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
c-antonniors  who  by  their  zeal  and  work  imve  deserved  encourage- 
ment. 
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867.  The  syetem  described  above,  while  employed  throngbont 
France  for  the  muintenauce  of  the  national  roads,  ig  applied  to  all 
the  other  roads  in  but  ',*7  of  the  ST  departments. 

In  three  departments  the  cngineer-in-ohicf  has,  it  is  tme,  the 
direction  of  the  work,  but  has  under  him  a  different  corps  of 
engineers  or  commiasioners  to  superintend  the  work  upon  the 
connty  or  vicinal  roads. 

In  57  of  the  departments  a  commissioner  appointed  by  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  has  charge  of  the  connty  or  vicinal  roatis. 
His  corps  com]»rise8  commissioners  or  trustees  in  the  arrondissements 
and  cantons  who  are  ajjpointod  by  the  prefect  of  the  department. 

The  ordinary  vicinal  roads  are  in  the  charge  of  the  mayors  of 
the  communes.    The  direct  agents  are  inspectors,  who  are  charged 
with  the  duty  of  watching  this  work,  and  arc^   responsible  for  its- 
proper  execution. 

In»pecior.^, — The  chief  inspector  is  under  the  direct  authori 
of  the  prcfert,  and  ho  has  charge  of  all  the  vicinal  roads  of  th 
department,  and  all  the  8ub-iusi)eclors  are  under  his  orders,  11 
executes  the  laws  and  regulations  prescribed,  and  the  inspectors  o 
arrondisscmcnts  have  similar  power  in  their  own  districts.  TIk 
chief  inspector  may,  wiien  he  deems  fit,  order  that  certain  opera 
tions  shall  be  carried  out  under  agents  directly  under  his  control. 

Under  the  law  of  183r»,  the  appointment  of  inspectors  of  a 
grades  lay  with  the  prefect,  who  might,  if  he  so  chofcc.  transfer  th< 
control  of  the  roads  to  the  government  corps  of  engineers,  Thii 
right  of  option  was  taken  from  the  prefect  by  the  law  of  186C 
which  included  among  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the  Counci' 
Geiicnd  of  the  department  the  right  to  de^iioiate  to  what  parti« 
shonld  be  confided  the  execution  of  work  upon  vicinal  road*,  Th 
laws  of  IS71  confirmed  this  right  and  extended  it  to  departmenta. 
roads,  so  that  ttMlay  the  nomination,  organization,  and  control  o: 
the  statT  in  cbargi'  of  department  roads  of  all  classes  is  the  eiclo^ifi 
right  of  the  prefectural  authority,  without  restriction. 

The  inspoctors  are  divided,  onlinarily,  into  inspector-in-chio 
inajwetors  of  arrondissements.  and  inspectors  of  cantons.    The^ 
shall  be  French  citizens  and  must  be  at  least  21  years  of  age. 

The  law  of  183(i  prescribes  that  in  each  department  there  s 
be  a  commissioner  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  examine  candidate!  fi 
the  position ;  and  when  a  vacancy  occurs,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  p 
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feet  to  announce  the  date  of  such  examinations  in  his  department, 
and  send  this  notice  to  the  prefects  of  adjoining  departments.  The 
Minister  of  the  Interior  is  also  notified  of  all  such  vacancies  and 
changes. 

The  duties  of  the  inspectors  employed  on  the  vicinal  roads  are 
to  study  the  projects,  arrange  the  plans,  estimate  the  cost,  and 
watch  the  execution  of  all  road  work,  under  the  authority  of  the 
prefects  and  the  mayors.  Their  pay  is  fixed  by  the  Council  Gen- 
eral; and  they  are  never  to  be  remunerated  by  a  percentage  on 
work  performed. 

The  Laborers. — The  workmen  for  all  main  department  high- 
ways and  roads  common  to  several  communes  are  appointed  by  the 
prefect.  The  mayors  of  the  communes  name  those  employed  on 
the  ordinary  vicinal  roads;  but  as  this  appointment  implies  a  fixed 
charge  upon  the  commune,  his  action  must  be  sanctioned  by  a  vote 
of  the  municipal  council. 

Days  Work  of  Proprietors, — France  has  a  system  of  working 
out  road  taxes,  but  it  is  carried  out  as  follows :  For  work  of  this 
nature  two  periods  are  generally  fixed  in  each  year,  ranging  from 
one  month  to  six  weeks  in  length,  each.  The  mayors  of  the  com- 
munes fix  the  dates,  and  so  arrange  it  that  any  work  commenced 
can  be  finished  in  the  specified  time.  And  in  connection  with  the 
inspector  of  the  canton,  the  mayor  also  divides  the  workmen  among 
the  several  roads  and  fixes  the  hours  for  beginning  and  ending 
work  at  each  place.  Five  days  before  the  date  fixed  the  mayor 
sends  to  each  laborer  working  under  this  system  a  notice  requiring 
him  to  report  at  a  certain  day  and  hour,  upon  a  certain  road,  for 
such  work  as  may  be  there  assigned  to  him.  In  case  of  sickness 
the  laborer  must  make  this  fact  known  to  the  mayor  within  twenty- 
four  liours  after  receiving  his  notice;  and  while  the  mayor  may 
l}ostpone  the  service  required,  this  cannot  be  extended  beyond  the 
current  year.  As  an  unnecessary  number  of  workmen  at  any  one 
place  leads  to  confusion  and  embarrassment,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
mayor  to  detail  at  one  time  and  on  any  one  piece  of  work  only  a 
sufficient  number  of  laborers  to  best  accomplish  a  specified  task 
without  loss  of  time.  If  this  labor  is  to  be  expended  on  a  vicinal 
road  of  common  interest  to  several  communes,  the  prefect  of  the 
department  designates  the  time  and  location  of  such  work. 

Each  workman  under  this  system  carries  to  the  place  designated 
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such  common  toola  as  the  majors  notice  may  direct.  Tools  irith 
which  the  farmers  are  not  ordiimrilj  supplied  are  furnished  by 
each  commune  from  the  fund  appropriated  to  public  works.  All 
beasts  of  burden  must  l>e  harutssed,  and  all  vehicles  must  have  a 
driver,  and  the  time  of  this  driver  is  received  aa  a  full  acquittance 
for  thfi  time  nf  one  man.  Farmers  may  substitute  for  themselves, 
or  members  of  their  family,  other  men  hired  and  paid  for  by  them- 
selves.  These  substitutes  nmst  be  able-bodied  men  not  less  than 
18  nor  more  than  6f>  years  of  age. 

The  length  of  the  day's  work  is  fixed  in  each  department  by  a 
goneral  rule  iysued  by  the  jirefect,  and  it  varies  according  to  the 
seasons  of  the  ypfir.  This  day's  work  cannot  be  divided,  but  must 
he  furnished  entirely  by  the  laborer.  Incase  of  legitimate  inter- 
iniptioii  by  reason  of  bad  weather,  the  laborers  are  bound  to  com- 
plete it  at  the  earliest  date  possible.  If  the  laborer  fails  to  report 
at  the  hour  indicated,  or  in  any  way  fails  to  complete  his  legal 
day^s  work,  the  lost  time  must  be  paid  for  in  money,  and  this  fine 
can  be  legally  recovered  by  the  municipal  receiver  of  taxes. 

Works  carried  out  on  vicinal  roads  under  the  labor-tax  system 
are  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  mayor  of  the  oommnne 
iu  which  fiuch  roads  lie.  This  functionnry  is  assisted  by  the  in- 
spector in  organizing  his  force  and  commencing  work,  and  each 
day's  work  is  preceded  by  a  roll-call,  compared  with  the  lii*t  fur- 
nished by  the  mayor.  If  any  laborer  lireak.s  any  of  the  mlea  fixed 
for  the  conduct  of  the  work,  comes  unprovided  with  the  tools  called 
for  in  his  official  notice,  or  in  any  way  does  not  conscientiously  ])er- 
form  the  duty  assigned  hiru,  he  can  be  sent  from  the  work,  and  the 
value  of  his  serviccB,  or  the  proportionate  part  thereof,  collected  in 
money.  At  the  end  of  each  day's  work  the  8Uj>erintendent  of  works 
credits  each  laborer  upon  hlb  official  notice  with  the  number  of  davs 
and  class  of  work  rlone,  and  at  the  same  time  discharges  the  originiU 
requisition  for  ]abf.^r.  After  the  work  is  completed  this  accredited 
notice  is  signed  by  the  raayor^,  and  sent  by  him  to  the  munici]^l 
receiver,  and  the  latter  makes  the  proper  entry  npon  his  books  or 
register  of  prealataireH. 

In  case  a  commune  neglects  or  refuses  to  vote  the  number  of 
dajB*  work  necessary  on  its  roads  in  the  proper  time  for  perform- 
ance, and  the  sub-prefect  advises  the  prefect  of  this  fact,  it  shall 
Ik3  the  duty  of  the  latter  official  to  serve  a  special  notice  open  tho 
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nm^'or  of  Ibe  defuulliug  coiiimuim  deiiiatidiug  that  he  oxecnte  the 
required  work  within  the  epecifiod  time.  This  same  noiiee  also 
notifies  the  farmers  that  xinless  the  work  ie  well  done  in  the  time 
fixed.  it«  value  will  be  required  from  them,  in  money.  Thia  notice 
nnist  be  ma4le  public  by  the  mayor;  or  in  cusq  of  his  refusal  by  u 
special  agent  of  the  prefect.  All  work  of  this  character  is  done 
under  the  supervision  of  an  iuBpector  appointed  by  the  prefect  or 
suli-prefect»  and  the  certittcatc  of  execution  is  delivered  by  the 
mavor  on  the  certificate  of  this  iu8j>ector.  If  the  mayor  refuses 
to  do  this,  the  certificate  of  the  inspector  himself  is  valid. 

Task-work  bff  Froprietors. — Tusk-work  has  certain  advanta^^ 
over  work  by  the  day,  for  the  lnl>orer8  are  free  to  select  their  own 
time,  and  by  more  active  exertions  they  can  ehorten  their  hours  of 
labor.  When  the  municipal  couuell  of  a  commune  hm  arranged  a 
baai.-*  upon  which  it  cjin  convert  day's  work  into  tank-work,  and  this 
schedule  has  received  the  approval  of  the  prefect,  the  mayor  of  the 
commune  may  decide^  so  for  as  the  smaller  reads  are  concerned, 
whether  work  in  hia  (»ommune  fihall  be  done  by  one  syatem  or  the 
other,  lis  he  may  deem  best.  This  decision  is  binding  upon  all  the 
prcslatairea  who  have  declared  their  intention  of  working  out  their 
taxe8.  The  prefect  ')f  the  department  may  in  a  similar  manner 
decide  as  to  tlie  exef^ntion  of  work  upon  the  main  highways  and 
roada  of  common  interest  to  several  communes. 

When  Riu'h  task-work  is  to  be  done,  the  requisition  states  the 
cla^B  and  amount  of  work  and  the  date  by  which  it  must  be  com- 
pleted. The  character  of  work  required  is  further  indicted  uixm 
the  ground  by  the  inspector  of  ,the  canton,  and  it  is  carried  out 
under  bis  direction.  The  party  assigned  to  a  taak  is  responsible 
for  its  proper  execution;  and  upon  the  receipt  of  the  measurement 
and  certificate  of  the  inspector  that  it  is  properly  done  and  within 
the  given  time,  the  mayor  accredits  the  farmer  iftnth  his  task.  Work 
improi>erly  done  must  be  done  over  again,  and  within  a  time  fixed 
by  the  mayor. 

Contract  Work, — The  mayors,  with  the  authority  of  the  prefect 
for  vicinal  roads,  and  the  prefect  for  the  main  highways  and  smaller 
roads  common  to  several  communes,  may  let  by  contract  the  con- 
struction and  rejiair  of  these  roads,  Kut  under  the  law  of  1836> 
the  proprierors,  even  when  the  work  is  converted  into  tasks,  cannot 
be  credited  fttr  taxes  witli  work  done  under  the  control  and  for  the 
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account  of  a  contractor.  NeverthelesB,  when  work  on  any  depart- 
ment road  is  l«t  by  contract,  the  couclitiona  of  the  contract  oblige 
the  coutnictor  to  receive  in  return  for  services  the  day  work  or 
tasks  of  the  ])roprietors  according  to  a  conversion  tariff  approved 
by  t!ic  Council  General  of  the  department  in  the  first  case,  and  by 
the  muuicipal  council  with  the' approval  of  the  prefect  in  the  sec- 
ond case. 

In  cases  where  the  department  supplies  this  labor  in  lieu  of 
taxes  from  the  laborer  and  estsh  puid  to  the  contract  or,  the  de- 
partment by  its  agents  mukee  the  requisitions  and  euperiuteudsthe 
execution  exclusively;  the  contractors  having  nothing  to  do  with 
the  disj>osition  of  the  men.  But  if  the  prestataires  do  not  carrv 
out  thi'ir  ubligutioufj.  tliu  contnu-Lorji  may  call  uj»ou  the  mayor  <ir 
the  inspectors  to  compel  the  fulfilment  of  these  obligations. 

Cttjth  Work. — In  theory  all  work  for  which  money  is  paid  thould 
be  executed  under  a  public  contract.  Xeverthelest-,  witli  the  au- 
thority of  tlie  prefect  certain  work  may  be  let  by  private  argree- 
ment  under  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  For  work  or  su])plies  when  the  value  does  not  exceed  $600. 

(2)  For  work  wliun  tho  conditions  forbid  the  delay  of  a  public 
letting. 

(3)  That  which  by  its  nature  requires  special  skill  and  experi- 
ence on  the  p!»rf  of  the  (!ontraetor. 

{4.}  That  which  cannot  be  let  by  contract  after  two  fievend 
attempts  to  do  so.  Work  may  also,  with  the  authority  of  the  pre- 
fect, bo  economically  carried  out  either  directly  under  tho  control 
of  the  in8i)ectors.  or  by  way  of  indirect  taxes,  in  cases  of  urgency 
or  when  other  methods  of  execution  have  been  recognized  as  im- 
poBtoible  or  less  advantageous.  Under  these  conditions  the  work 
should,  if  possible,  be  accomplished  by  tlie  task  system. 

All  projects  must  be  api>roved  by  the  prefect,  and  all  specifi- 
oatious  for  work  must  contain  the  clause  that  the  contracts  are 
subject  to  the  general  conditions  imposed  upon  contractors  for 
vicinal  roads  as  annexed  to  the  general  instructionB  issued  on 
December  0,  1870. 

The  provisional  or  final  acceptance  of  work  performed  upon 
main  highways  or  roads  common  to  several  communes  lies  with  the 
inspector  of  the  arrondissement,  assisted  by  the  inspector  of  the 
canton,  and  made  in  the  presence  of  the  contractor.    The  accept- 
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nnce  of  vicinal  roads  lies  with  tlio  mayor  in  the  presenoe  of  the 
inspector  ttf  the  canton,  two  members  of  ihe  municiiwil  coiiacil, 
and  the  coutractor.  The  contractor  is  always  summoned  ou  theise 
occasions,  hut  his  absence  is  no  obstacle  to  the  action  of  the  offi- 
cials. 

All  difficulties  arisino:  from  disagreement  us  to  work  performed 
on  vicinal  roadB,  or  from  damage  caused  by  these  works,  and  not 
arising  from  a  material  expropriation  of  lands,  can  he  aiijusted  by 
the  council  of  tlio  prefecture,  with  appeal  to  the  council  of  state. 

Comnu HA io tiers  uf  Supervision, — In  some  departments,  the  pre- 
fects have  thought  it  proper  to  delegate  a  portion  of  the  care  of 
inspection  required  by  the  many  details  of  work  on  vicinal  roads 
to  a  commission  apiKiiuted  by  the  i)refect  and  made  up  from 
members  of  the  General  Council,  the  councils  of  the  an'ondisse- 
ments,  the  mayors,  and  certain  proprietors  particularly  interested 
in  the  good  condition  of  the  roads.  Where  a  road  i*as«es  tlirough 
two  arrondissemeutti  and  is  too  long  to  be  easily  watched  by  one 
commieisioner,  it  maybe  divided,  and  its  several  parts  supervised 
by  distinct  commissiuners.  Eacii  commission  names  its  own  presi- 
dent and  Becretary  and  tixca  the  day  and  place  of  meeting.  When 
the  prefect  or  sub-prefect  attends  a  meeting,  he  is  the  president 
for  the  time  being. 

When  the  prefect  thinks  best,  these  commissioners  may  be  con- 
sulted upon  projects  recommended  by  the  inspectors  for  new 
works,  and  upon  a  Uisis  of  a  division  of  expenses  between  the 
communCvS.  They  may  also  designate  several  of  their  numlier  to 
take  j»art  in  the  accepUmce  of  work  done  by  contract.  Within  the 
first  three  montlis  of  the  year,  these  commissioners  send  to  the  snb- 
prefecls  their  observations  upon  the  state  of  (he  roiuls  and  jKiint 
out  the  localities  most  urgently  needing  repair.  In  this  report 
they  also  name  the  workmen  who  liave  most  faithfully  performed 
their  duty,  us  well  as  those  who  have  been  careless  or  slow  in  the 
performance  of  their  W(irk, 

The  Poh'er  of  tha  Runds, — No  one  without  previous  authority 
can  jjerform  any  act  upon  a  road  that  in  any  way  interferes  with  its 
function  as  a  pulilic  way  or  intprru]>t8  travel.  And  it  is  specially 
forbidden  to  make  any  trenches  or  o]»ening5;  to  deposit  stones,  earth, 
or  rubbish  upon  it ;  to  take  away  any  sand,  gravel,  or  other  material; 
to  spread  anything  over  the  road;  to  divert  water  channels  so  as 
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)hing  of  the  road 


he  flow  of 


cause  warning  oi  ino  roaa;  to  interrupt  m  any  w 
water  in  the  ditches,  even  temporarily;  to  construct  or  rojiair  auy 
buihiiug,  wall,  etc.,  bordering  upon  the  road;  to  open  ditches,  plain 
trees  or  hedges  along  saitl  road,  or  to  dig  wella  or  cisterns  nearer 
to  the  road  than  provided  in  the  regulations.  To  perform  aiiv  of 
these  intended  nets,  authority  mn.-^t  tirst  bo  formally  requested. 
For  all  vicinal  roads  this  authority  is  granted  by  the  mayor  wiih 
the  advice  of  the  inspector;  and  in  no  case  can  tho  mayors  give  a 
verbal  authoriziition.  For  main  highways  and  other  more  impor- 
tant roads  the  authority  comes  from  the  prefect,  upon  the  rei)ort 
of  the  inspectors,  or  from  the  subprefect  under  similar  advice. 
Every  authorization  esprcssly  reperves  the  rights  of  third  partiea. 
and  stipulates  that  the  roads  must  be  restored  to  their  normal  good 
condition. 

Difcheji   ffiul   tShpesi,^h\   gi\'ing   to   the  department  conimi»- 
gioners  or  to  the  Council  General  the  right  to  give  to  vicinal  roads 
the   necessiiry  width,  the  law  of  1871  accorded  them  the  right  to- 
include  all  the  hind  required  fnr  proper  ditches  and  slope*=.     Those- 
ditchos  must  be  cleaned  as  often  as  necessary,  and  the  expense  of" 
so  doinir   is  rhfii'p:od   to  tlie  commune;  the  ditches  being  a  legal 
part  of  the  road,  and  protected  against  encroachment  in   the  sam> 
manner  as  the  road  proper.    If  the  authorities  have  not  opened  ^- 
ditch  alon^  the  whole  length  of  a  road,  as  sometimes  hap]>eu£,  ther 
bordrriug  proprietors  may  do  eo  by  first  having  the  lines  and  levelas- 
given  them  by  the  proper  parties;  without  this  authority  thfv  ar^ 
expressly  forbidden  to   touch  the  ditches.     The  care   of   ditchtw- 
opened  fnr  tlieir  own  protection  and  convenience  lies  in  the  liands- 
of  the  proprietors. 

Jiuraf  Roatls. — Outside  of  the  vicinal  roads  properly  so  caUed*. 
there  are  in  all  communes  a  certain  number  of  minor  roads  of 
means  of  communicatitm  which,  while  of  little  imj>ortance,  }>er— 
haps,  must  yet  be  carefully  mniutained,  as  they  may  load  to  ^ 
public  fountain,  a  watering-place  for  cattle,  or  to  common  pasturage* 
Such  roads  are  termed  rural  roads  in  the  law  of  1830,  but  thev  ar^ 
really  public  roads  in  the  sense  that  their  use  is  open  to  all,  that^ 
they  cannot  be  claimed  as  private  property  by  the  owners  of 
adjoining  soil,  and  that  they  are  legally  under  the  care  of  the  pul>— 
lie  authorities  and  are  maintained  in  tho  same  manner  as  are  other 
roads  of  the  commune. 
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The  method  adojited  is  to  map  every  road  and  everj'  public  path 
in  the  rommune,  and  t^xpo.se  tliis  plan  for  one  month  at  the  office 
of  the  mayor  of  tht;  eoiuniuue.  Any  objectiona  mude  lo  the  correct- 
ness of  tbo  plot  or  uluitne  of  private  owuerabip  ol  roads  shown  are 
gnhinitted  to  the  municipal  rouncil,  which  is  to  sift  ont  those  having 
a  basis  of  fact.  And  this  same  ot^li'inl  body  renders  an  opinion  upon 
the  degree  of  utility  i)f  the  rouds  showu,  and  the  possibility  of  aup- 
predsing  certain  ones  &o  that  the  soil  may  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
the  commune.  Tlio  nuiji  with  the  report  of  the  mnnif^ipal  couTioil 
is  then  submitted  to  the  prefect  of  the  department,  who  examines 
■Ik  to  see  that  no  vicinal  roads  have  been  included  under  the  bead 
of  "rural."  The  opposition  to  the  ofticial  dedication  of  a  certain 
road  may  be  founded  njion  a  claim  of  property,  or  upon  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  pnblic.  The  ])roperty  claim  is  decided  in  the  courts 
of  justice;  the  second  case  must  be  decided  by  the  administrative 
j>ower,  that  is.  the  prefect. 
H  When  a  minor  roiul  nf  thin  kind  is  definitely  clussi&ed  as  a 
"*  rural  rood  "  it  is  public  property,  and  the  administrative  author- 
ity itself  cannot  restrain  travel  on  it  except  in  case  of  absolute 
necessity.  If  a  commune  wishes  to  enlarge  such  a  road,  it  can  do 
«o  only  by  an  amicable  atrreement  with  the  owner  uf  the  necessary 
land,  unless  the  prefect  officially  classes  it  among  the  vicinal  roads. 
Jf  a  rural  road  is  suppressed,  the  soil  can  be  sold  fur  the  benefit  of 
the  commune;  but  in  such  case  the  proprietura  barderiug  on  such 
s  road  can  either  demand  that  the  use  of  it  be  continued  to  them, 
or  that  the  commune  provide  some  other  passage  or  pay  them  an 
indemnity. 
H  868.  Street  Cleansing. — Although  circumstances  legitimately 
nletermiue  the  intervals  at  wliich  streets  shall  be  cleaned,  neverthe- 
lesB  clean,  well-swept  streetd  not  only  twld  materially  to  ihe  pros- 
porous  apjicarunce  of  a  town,  hut  they  also  have  a  very  marked 
influence  upt>n  the  health  and  morals  of  its  inhabitants;  wet  and 
muddv.  budly-f'irnied,  ill-drained  streeta  cause  damjiness  in  the 
subsoil  of  the  dwcllitifr-hniises  in  tlie  vicinity  and  a  humidity  of 
the  atmosphere,  both  of  whii^h  tend  to  produce  a  low  standard  of 
health  in  their  neighborhood,  irrespective  of  the  wet  surface 
throui^b  which  jiedestriaus  have  to  wade  whenever  they  are  obliged 
to  cross  such  streets. 


Busty  streets,  too,  are  ver)*  injurious  from  the  grritty  siliciiU- 
loaded  air  arising  from  them.  Sueh  au  atiiiot<]jliere  when  inluOe*! 
is  known  to  ])roduce  diseaee  of  the  hings,  even  when  free  from  the 
dust  arising  from  horse-droppings  or  other  organic  impurities, 

869.  The  dirt -producing  caused  common  to  idl  roadways  are: 
(1)  Detritus  produced  hy  the  uttrition  of  the  paving  material, 

horseshoes,  wheel-tires,  and  shoe-leather.  This  cause  cannot  be 
eliminated, 

{'■i)  The  horse-droppings,  which  add  an  offensive  element  to  the 
bofly  of  street  dirt,  are,  if  collected  at  once,  valuable  as  manure. 
This  is  done  by  the  street  orderly  boys  in  London.  If  proj)erly 
eared  for.  it  would  undoubtedly  afford  an  income  greater  than  the 
cost  of  collecting  it. 

(3)  Dirt  forced  up  through  the  joints  of  block  pavements. 
Under  modeni  specifications  the  joints  of  block  pavements  are 
intended  to  be  closed  with  a  water-proof  material.  This  of  course 
would  give  fall  protection  against  this  soaroe  of  dirt,  but  in  the 
majority  of  block  pavements  it  is  doubtful  if  this  requirement  is 
ever  faithfully  performed.  A  few  months  generally  suffices  U»  dis- 
lodge the  imperfect  filling,  and  the  material  of  the  substratum 
quickly  shows  itself  on  the  surface  of  the  pavement. 

(4 »  House  and  shop  refuse  carelessly  swept  into  the  streets  is  an 
ever-present  source  of  street  dirt.  London  impose*  and  enforoes  a 
tine  of  not  less  than  t'l'f  and  not  exceeding  *'^<K)  upon  any  person 
sweeping  or  throwing  any  refuse,  dirt,  ashes,  dust,  decayed  fruit. or 
offensive  matters  of  any  kind  upon  the  foot  or  carriage  wayis.  Also 
any  person  refusing  to  have  the  dust  or  ashes  reVnoved  by  the 
scavengers  or  obstructing  them  in  the  performance  of  their  daties 
is  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  ^5.^.  Again,  the  method  of 
removing  house-refuse  is  a  prolific  source  of  street  dirt.  The  re- 
ceptacles containing  it  are  brought  out  and  are  placed  on  the  ed^ 
of  the  curb  long  before  the  cart  makes  its  appearance  or  can  be  rea- 
sonably exj>ected  to  do  so. 

870.  The  result  of  these  receptaclee.  filled  with  heterogenroaf: 
collections  of  house-refuse,  being  left  unprotected  in  the  public 
streets  is  that  their  contents  are  quickly  strewn  about  th»?  «urf»(^f 
of  the  street,  by  their  being  upset  accidentally  or  purimsely:  and 
the  appearance  of  the  street,  which  has  probably  been   caiefnl^r 
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swept  and  garnished  during  the  night  or  early  in  the  morning, 
Cjui<:kly  lws^me■^,  os])ociaIly  in  ii  iiigh  wind,  u  very  oifenaive  char- 
acter, and  probably  has  to  be  re-swept  and  cleansed  before  the  ordi- 
nary traffic  of  the  day  commences. 

871.  With  good  pavements  the  amount  of  refuse  to  be  removed 
is  reduced  to  a  mininmm.  With  pavements  the  wear  of  which 
is  practically  nothing,  the  dirt  consists  principally  of  manure, 
x^'hich  has  a  retwly  sale.  The  reduction  in  the  amount  of  unsala- 
Ijle  refuse  is  an  object  to  be  sougJit  for;  its  collecticm  and  dis- 
jnosal  is  an  expensive  item.  This  reduction  can  only  bo  effected  by 
t:he  adoption  of  impermeable  pavements. 

In  Berlin  and  LiverjHml  tlie  average  quantity  of  refuse  col- 
lected by  swee})ing  has  been  continuonsly  dccreiusing  in  spite  of 
Ijacreosed  traffic  and  area,  this  reduction  being  due  to  good  pave- 
»^entK. 

872.  CompoBition  of  Street  Dust. — The  following  analysis  of 
street  dust  is  given  by  Mr.  II.  0.  Hanks,  State  Mineralogist  of  Cali- 
JTornia.  The  samples,  exiiniined  under  the  microscope,  contained 
Aregetable  fibre,  principully  horso-munure  and  the  decaying  debris 
Ckf  Oregon  pine  and  redwood  platikiug.  bits  of  coke  and  coal,  ghiss, 
^orse-hair,  quartz  sand,  some  blue  particles  tlie  nature  of  which 
ooiild  not  be  determined,  and  a  dark-colored,  finely-divided,  half- 
^ried  mud  which  was  pleasant  neither  to  the  sense  of  sight  or  smell. 
-A  |>ortion  uiijted  witli  distilled  water  and  placed  in  a  bottle  swarmed 
'x%'ith  life  in  forty-eight  hours. 

Professor  Tyndall  Inis  also  shown  that  dusty  air  is  alive  with 
"tlie  germs  of  the  bacteria  of  putrefaction,  whilst  the  pure  fresh  air 
^vhich  he  gathered  on  a  mountain  peak  in  the  Alps  is  devoid  of 
Such  germs,  and  is  absolutely  powerless  to  produce  any  organisms. 
T*erHons  living  in  streets  that  are  improperly  swept  or  watered  are 
"Unable  to  open  doors  or  windows  with  impunity  by  reason  of  the 
dust. 

Dr.  Letherby,  in  1867,  analyzed  dry  mud  from  the  streets  of  the 
city  of  London — dried  by  exjjusure  for  niauy  hours  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  from  2fin  to  ^Oi)  degrees  Fahr.  At  tho  same  time  he  ana- 
lyzed, for  comparison,  well-dried,  fresh  horse-duug  and  common 
turm-yard  dung.  The  results  of  the  analyses  of  the  mud  from  stone 
luivements  are  given  in  Table  LXXXV. 
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TABLE  LSXXV. 

COSIFO6XTION     OF     MCD     FROM     StOSE-PAVKD     STRKBTB,    HoBflR-DUTIO    AJTD 

Fahm-yahd  Dung. 
CDrietl  at  800  degrt^  Fahr.) 


FiwhJtorw- 

IVrceDt. 

Fami-yard 

Diitit;. 
Pcrc»'nt. 

Mud  from  Srone-partfd  3tre«tm. 

OoiuiUuieiita. 

Maximum 

oreanic 

(diy  wraiher). 

Pereent. 

MfnliDuin 

oneank 

(wviweaUter). 

FvrcvoL 

ATor«c«, 

Organic 

82.7 
17.8 

69.9 
80.1 

58.S 
41.8 

80.5 
7»,5 

100.0 

47.3 
52.8 

Miucml , 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

The  higher  proportion  of  mineral  matter  in  wet  weather  prove* 
that  in  such  weather  tlu-  abrasion  of  stone  and  iron  is  grctatesL 
Dr.  Letherby  fstiuiuted  that  the  average  proportions  of  stone,  iron, 

and  (lung  in  the  nnids  were: 

Horse-duDjc 67pcr  c«nt 

AbrniKti  stone 30      •• 

Abiiided  iroa 18       " 

100  per  cent 

The  mud  was  so  finely  connninuted  that  it  floated  freely  away 
in  a  stream  of  water. 

In  the  nnul  of  wood  pavement;?,  the  proj>onion  of  organic 
matter  in  the  dried  mud  was  larger  than  in  the  mud  of  stone  pave- 
ments.    It  niTiouiitiid  to  about  (it)  per  cent. 

The  amount  of  moi8tnro  in  the  street  mud  raried  according  to 
the  state  of  the  weather. 

Stoutf  Paramenia.  Xolstum. 

Id  tbu  diief^t  WL>atber rarely  leas  tbau  35    per  cent 

In  ordiniiry  weutber. 4ftJ 

InwetwftuUer •*        "      "  70  10  90  " 

873.  The  detritus  of  the  material  of  a  granite  pavement  coo- 
Btitutes  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total  quantity  of  inii*!- 
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forming  dust.      Colonel  Haywood  exemplified  this  proportion  in 
an  interesting  manner,  taking'  the  instance  of  the  granite  pavement 
of  London  bridge, — 3-inch  Aberdeen  granite  sets, — which  was  re- 
moved in  1851,  after  having  been  down  nine  years.     The  average 
loss  of  granite  over  an  area  of  3950  square  yards,  he  estimated,  was 
equal  to  3  inches  of  vertical  wear.    The  total  volume  of  granite 
"worn  away  was  therefore  about  2I9J  cubic  yards,  assuming  that 
the  surface  was  a  continuous  mass  of  granite,  though  there  was  of 
Gourse  a  considerable  superficial  area  of  joints.      Assuming  that 
"the  granite  worn  oflf  was  reduced  to  the  state  of  fine  powder,  it 
"was  increased  in  bulk  probably  one  hal ',  and  its  volume  had  been 
(•219i  X  li^  =  )329J  cubic  yards.      Adding  5^  for  the  loss  upon 
atones  removed  and  replaced  from  time  to  time,  the  total  quantity 
"wrorn  off  and  reduced  to  powder  and  carried  away,  mixed  with  the 
<^a3t  of  the  street  and  mud,  would  only  have  amounted  to  345.7 
<:5ubic  yards  for  nine  years,  equivalent  to  a  wear  of  .105  cubic  yard 

about  a  tenth  of  a  cubic  yard — per  day.    Whereas  the  quantity  of 

<3ust  removed  daily  in  dry  calm  weather  was  from  3  to  3^  cubic 
^yards— over  thirty  times  as  much  as  the  granite  detritus.  So  much 
for  horse-droppings  and  shoe-leather,  which  must  have  constituted 
^iventy-nine  thirtieths  of  the  total  accumulation,  independent  of 
"t  lie  contributions  of  house-refuse,  in  the  inhabited  streets.  Table 
^No.  LXXXVI  shows  the  number  of  cubic  yards  of  street-refuse 
<:5ollected  in  a  few  cities. 


TABLE   LXXXVI. 
Amount  of  K&fuse;  collected  fhom  Citt  Streets. 


City. 


Befuse  removed. 
Cubic  yards. 


^^Itimore. .. 

3ostOD 

lirooklyn. . . 
Xiuffalo. . . . 
Chicago.... . 
>Iew  York. . 
t»biUdelphia 
"Washington. 

St.  IfOUlB.... 


180,000 
70,499 
359,398 
100.000 
150,000 
535,709 
266.831 
137,623 
200,000 
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874.   The  relative  amount  of  dirt  produced  by  the  different 
pavements,  if  swept  daily,  appears  to  be  about  as  follows : 


PavemeDt. 


CuUc  Yards  per  1000  YanU 
(tf  Surface. 


Asphalt 

AVood  (impervious  joints).. 

(Open  joints) , 

Granite  (impfivious  joints). 

"       (open  joints) 

Macadam 


.007  to  .04 
.04  **  .07 
,07  "  .20 
.015  *'  .0S4 
.07  "  .25 
.10    ••  .35 


These  figures  are  only  approximations  and  will  vary  with  the 
amount  of  traffic,  state  of  the  weather,  and  character  of  the  pave- 
ment of  intersecting  streets:  if  these  are  productive  of  dirt,  a  large 
quantity  will  be  dragged  by  the  vehicles  on  to  the  good  pavement, 
which  is  thus  debited  with  a  large  quantity  of  material  which  does 
not  rightfully  belong  to  it. 

The  care  exercised  in  the  removal  of  the  ashes  and  garbage  by 
the  occupiers  of  the  buildings  on  the  street  will  also  influence  the 
amount  of  dirt  to  be  removed. 

875.  Methods  employed  for  Cleansing. 

(1)  By  hand  during  the  day. 

(2)  By  hand  during  the  night. 

(3)  By  hand  and  macliinery  during  the  night,  supplemented 
by  a  street  orderly  or  i)atrol  system  during  the  day. 

Of  the  above  nietliods  each  locality  will  have  to  decide  upon 
the  one  which  is  best  suited  to  its  requirements.  For  large  cities 
the  third  method  is  the  most  suitable. 

876.  Systems  of  Executing  the  Work. 

(1)  By  contract;  the  contractor  furnishing  all  the  tools  and 
labor. 

(2)  By  contract  for  the  labor  only,  the  city  furnishing  the  tools 
and  machinery. 

(3)  By  contract  for  the  horses  and  removal  and  disposal  of 
the  refuse,  the  city  furnishing  the  labor  and  machinery. 

(4)  By  the  city,  with  its  own  stall  and  machinery. 
Cleansiing  by  contract  has  generally  proved  unsatisfactory,  from 

the  dirticulty  of  obtaining  a  proper  observance  of  the  terms  of  the 
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contract  by  the  contractor  and  his  employes,  and  it  has  been 

fonnd  that  the  work  can  be  more  carefully  and  systematically 

carried  out  by  the  civic  authority  with  its  own  oflficers  and  staff. 

It  is,  perhaps,  true  that  the  work  may  be  done  under  the  contract 

system  at  less  actual  cost  to  the  taxpayers,  but  all  public  work 

should  be  done  in  the  best  manner  possible  irrespective  of  cost, 

thoroughly, but  without  extravagance;  and  the  result  of  such  work, 

especially  where  it  affects  the  cleanliness  and  the  appearance  of 

£L  town,  soon  fully  repays  any  moderate  extra  cost  that  may  thus 

liave  been  incurred,  irrespective  of  the  enormous  benefit  that  is 

<3onferred  upon  any  community  by  the  reduction  of  disease  and 

■tlie  death  rate  by  a  proper  attention  to  such  necessary  sanitary 

•work. 

877.  Cost  of  Cleaning,— The  average  cost  of  cleaning  the  dif- 
ferent pavements  appears  to  be  as  follows : 

Asphalt 003  cent  per  square  yard  per  cleaDlng 

Sione  block 005      "      *'        "         "      " 

Wood .007     "     "       "         **      '* 

Brick 0034    "      *'        '        " 

Broken  stone 0106    "      "        "         '*      "        ** 

The  average  cost  of  supervision  varies  from  .011  cent  to  34 
<i^nt8  per  mile. 

The  cost  per  mile  of  street  cleansed  varies  as  follows: 

Omaha,  Neb fl6.00 

St.  Louis.  Mo 1 7.00 

Boston,  Mass 20. 00 

San  Francisco.  Cal 20.75 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 22.75 

Cleveland,  Ohio 22.90  to  70.00 

The  amount  annually  expended  per  head  of  population  in 
^tx'eet  cleaning  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  It  varies  from  5 
*^^iits  in  Buffalo  and  8  cents  in  Chicago  to  71  cents  in  New  York 
**^»id  92  cents  in  Cincinnati. 

878.  The  method  of  cleaning  employed  in  Berlin,  which  is  said 
^^>  be  the  cleanest  city  in  Europe,  is  as  follows : 

The  men  are  city  employes. 

The  sweeping-machines  are  city  property,  but  the  horses  are 
*iired  by  contract. 
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TABLE  LXXXVII. 

Ayebaoe  Annual  Cost  per  Head  op  Population  fob  Street 
Maintenance. 


aues. 


Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Brooklprn,  N.  Y. . . , 
Oambndge,  Mass. . , 

CamdeD,  N.  J 

Canton,  Ohio 

Chicago.  Ill 

Ciuciunati,  Ohio. . . 
Cleveland.  Ohio.. .. 

Dallas,  Texas. . . . . . 

Davenport.  Iowa. , . 

Detroit,  Mich 

Duluth,  Minn 

Elmira.  N.  Y 

Evausville.  Ind.  ... 
Fall  River,  Mass. . . 
Hartford,  Conu... . 

Hobokea,  N.  J 

Lacrosse,  Wis 

Lawrence.  Mass. , . . 

Lowell.  Muss 

Lyiiu,  Mass 

Miunetipolis.  Minn. 
Nashville.  Tenn..., 

Newark,  N.  J 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
New  Orleans,  La. . , 

Newport.  Ky 

New  York,  N.Y... 

Omiilia,  Neb 

Philadelphia,  Pa.., 
Rochester,  N.  Y  . . , 

Rockford,  111 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Pnul,  Minn.  . . 
San  Francisco,  Cal, 
Sioux  City,  Iowa.., 
Springfield,  Mass.., 
Tauuion,  Mass.  . . 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Trenton,  N.  J 

Washington,  D.  C 
Worcester,  Mass. . . 


Average  Co*t  per  Head  of  Populatioo. 


Construction  and 
Repairs  of  Streets. 

Street  deaoiog. 

10.28 

,    $0.25 

1.84 

0.30 

0.49 

0.20 

0  64 

0.36 

0.38 

0.19 

1.22 

8.18 

0.08 

2.88 

0.62 

1.34 

0.19 

0.47 

1.12 

0.19 

1.63 

0.16 

15.00 

0.15 

0.40 

0.07 

0.66 

0.15 

0.89 

.... 

0.88 

0.11 

0.46 

0.05 

0.81 

.  * .  • 

0.74 

0.07 

1.27 

•  ■  >  > 

0.72 

0.18 

1.21 

.... 

1.71 

0.11 

0.16 

1.68 

0.06 

0.14 

0.10 

0.60 

0.16 

0.68 

0.71 

4.15 

0.16 

0.61 

0.27 

1.06 

0.15 

0.51 

0.08 

1.85 

0.28 

6.69 

0.28 

8.21 

0.20 

20.05 

0.16 

•  • .  • 

0.28 

1.41 

, 

4.03 

0.10 

0.17 

0.08 

3.50 

0.81 

1.66 

O.06 

i 
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The  removal  of  sweepings  is  also  done  by  contract;  the  con- 
tractors  for  thia  work  being  obliged  to  maintain  suitable  dumping- 
places,  in  return  for  which  they  receive  for  their  free  use  the 
street  sweepings.  These  sweepings  are  of  some  value,  the  con- 
tractors often  realizing  over  i^^tVXHJ  per  annum  from  them. 

The  contractors  are  bound  under  all  rircumstances  to  supply 
enough  wagons  to  remove  each  day  all  street  waste.  The  number 
of  wagons  required  varies  with  the  weather.  In  dry  weather  often 
l:»ardly  iialf  rio  many  wagons  are  nc^eded  as  in  wet  weather.  They 
a.re  required  to  remove  the  rubbish  as  soon  as  it  is  swept  up,  and 
only  in  cases  of  bad  weather  are  the  sweepings  allowed  to  stand  more 
"tlian  one  hour  before  being  carted  away.  If  theee  regulations  are 
l>roken,  the  contractors  forfeit  a  certain  amount  to  the  city. 

The  streets  are  cleaned  during  the  night. 

The  number  of  men  employed  by  the  city  is  about  600,  and  the 
xxumber  of  sweeping-machines  in  use  in  18S!)  was  4ti. 

The  area  cleaned  in  1S81I  was  3,301,312  square  yards. 

The  average  daily  amount  cleaned  by  each  man  was  5716 
scjuare  yards. 

The  area  swept  by  a  machine  ranges  from  0545  square  yards  on 
l:»ad  j)avemeuts  to  10,315  square  yards  per  hour  on  asphalt  pave- 
■zanent. 

The  total  expenses  of  the  street-cleaning  department  in  1888 
^kud  IS89  were  ii'481,493.48,  made  up  of  the  following  items: 

Wftgen $  1 93. 2fi  1 .  44 

ruifornis 2,70«.12 

Tools,  umlcrials,  etc 44.81 9.76 

Carting  u-way 183.487. 13 

Spriukliug 53.110.56 

Depi>la  for  supplies. 1,S21.12 

Public  oloseto 1.279.44 

Miflccliaoeous 2.544.48 

1481,493.04 

Of  this  sum  the  street-car  companies  paid  for  cleaning  and 
^jDrinkling  the  parts  of  the  street  occupied  by  their  tracks  the  sura 
Ot  «;t;4, 135,58. 

The  quantity  of  refuse  removed  from  the  streets  was  as  follows: 
lii  1882-63,  95,493  wagon-loads;  in  1888-89,  97,969  wagon-loads. 
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Tiie  number  of  loadg,  therefore,  varieil  very  little  in  spite  of  llie 
considerable  increase  of  urea  cleaned*  In  fact  in  the  year  1888-89 
the  number  waa  aboat  10,000  less  than  in  1878,  when  it  amounted 
to  11^n994  wagon-Inads.  ThiB  was  due  to  the  constant  increase  of 
good,  impervious  ])avfii)entj?. 

The  wages  of  the  laborers  employed  in  the  street-cleaning 
department  vary  Wtween  ?>(>  and  83  cents  per  da^',  in  additiou  to 
wliich  they  receive  uiiifiMnis  free.  The  salariei*  of  iuHpecturs  ranp; 
from  ^357  to  t636  per  year;  they  also  receive  their  uniforms  free. 

New  employes  after  1|  years  service  are  advanced  to  a  higher 
grade. 

The  men  are  paid  for  SuTidays  and  holidays,  and  in  case  of 
sickness  receive  half-pay.  Old  workmen  are  pensioned  after  10  to 
15  veaTH*  service  at  $100  per  year,  and  for  30  years  or  more  ♦ISO, 
With  relative  allowance  between,  tho  luimlw^r  of  pensioners  in  168*1 
was  11.  Assistance  is  also  rendered  to  sick  employes.  In  l?^t^9 
about  $100  wa«  exjiended  for  this  purpose. 

879.  In  Paris  street  sweepinp  is  prrfnnned  by  2200  men»  TCtO 
women,  and  30  }»oys.  They  begin  work  at  3  a.m.  in  the  summer 
and  at  4  a.m.  in  (he  winter  and  continue  without  intermptioii  till 
11,  when  the  work  for  women  c4*asos;  the  men  continue  for  10 
hours  and  are  paid  by  the  day  frimi  it')  to  74  cents.  The  women 
are  paid  5  cents  per  hour  and  caunot  earn  more  than  45  cents  a 
day.  All  arc  •>blip;pd  to  provide,  their  own  brooms.  The  plant 
Consists  of  upwards  of  20(»  niccbiuiical  sweepers. 

The  amount  of  refuse  removed  daily  averages  2300  cubic  ynnls 
and  rt'fpiirofl  the  daily  use  of  520  carts  and  980  horses.  The  refuse 
is  disposed  of  by  public  tender  to  contractors  for  a  term  of  fonr 
years. 

880.  The  cleansing  of  the  city  of  Loudon  is  carried  out  under 
the  department  of  the  commissioners  of  sewers.  The  force  em- 
ployed consists  of  about  500  men,  women,  and  children,  Thr 
work  begins  at  S  P.M.  and  is  concluded  at  9  a.m.  The  stn.it 
orderly  boys  begin  work  at  7.30  A.lf.  They  number  alwut  IdU 
and  their  duty  is  to  remove  every  particle  of  dirt,  especially  horn^ 
droppings,  in  the  area  assigned  to  them  before  it  has  been  gTonnd 
by  the  wheels.  Bins  at  the  street  curb  receive  the  gatherings.  Kw 
only  the  more  important  streets,  but  minor  ones,  courts  and  sWys* 
are  looked  after  by  the  orderly  boys.     These  boys  are  lodged    jfld 


fed  by  the  city,  a  certain  deduction  for  the  purpose  being  made 
from  their  wages.  As  tliey  reach  mauhood  tbey  are  promoted  to 
other  poBitiona,  and  when  they  attain  old  age,  after  faithful  service^ 

.they  are  jieusioned. 

■  The  courts  and  alleys  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes  are 
cleaned  daily,  and  from  May  to  October  are  washed  with  Jet  and 
ijH«e  usually  twiue  a  week. 

881.  Baltimore,  Md. — Population,  443,547.  Street  mileage 
cleaned  (1801).  rSO.  Total  expenses  of  street-cleaning  depart- 
ment,  fr28:3,o;ti.o4. 

Dhjtributiou  of  expenses: 

CoUectiug  garbage ■  $139,062.16 

CIcauiug  streets  aud  removiag dirt lltJ,42d.OO 

Dumps 4,6«V.40 

TwU 2.404.50 

SuiK'Tinieodence 9,991.48 

Hemoviug  gnrbngb  from  city  (contracl) 8,500.00 

|!283.070.&4 

The  equipment  consists  of  150  garbage  carts,  61  street-dirt 
Carte,  136  scrapers  and  sweepers.  Work  executed  by  city  employes. 
The  wages  paid  range  from  ?10  to  ^18  per  week.  The  sale  of 
street  dirt  and  refiisi?  realized  *!n:*.7*j. 

882.  Boston.— Ik'iiry  H.  Wood.  Executive  Engineer  of  the 
street  commist^ionera  of  the  city  of  Boston,  in  a  recent  communica- 
tion to  the  daily  pre^a  says;  That  modern  hygiene  calls  for 
Constant  attciitiou  to  the  immcdinte  removal  c^f  all  kinds  of  street 
refuse  from  public  highways  and  plucea  before  fermentation  takes 
place,  or  disease-laden  gases  or  dust,  particles  emanating  therefrom 
Can  be  dis.«eminate(!.  A  mere  owa^iffual  attempt  to  dear  up  what 
street  litter  we  cannot  climb  over  is  not  sufficient;  indeed,  the  pave- 
»tient  must  now  be  swept  so  clean  that  it  ia  passable  at  any  point 
for  pedestrians.     He  continues : 

"  The  number  of  miles  of  streets  cleaned  ia  7273,24,  at  an  average 
Cost  of  less  than  %*^0  per  mile,  and  the  number  of  loads  of  street  dirt 
I'emovod  is  77.IKM).  Tlie  entire  force  of  men  employed  h^is  been 
U-bont  300.  Some  streets  have  been  swept  every  day,  in  sweeping 
'vv-eather;  some  three  times  a  week.     Each  day's  work  has  been  so 
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asBigned  that  the  computed  area  covered  per  week  has  been  figured 
up  to  about  590,000  square  yards  to  a  district. 

"For  a  paved  district  of  said  area  a  good  workiug  gang  is  com- 
posed of  one  foremauj  one  sub-foremau,  two  sweeping-machiue 
drivers,  two  water-cart  drivers,  sixteen  sweepers,  six  teamstersj  6\x 
lielpera,  and  one  dump  inspector,  allowing  a  trifle  over  one  sweeper 
to  ii  mile  of  gutter-stroke.  Such  a  force  costs  about  tilS^OOO  for  a 
full  year.  Eighty-one  per  cent  of  the  streets  are  either  gravel  or 
Tnaoiidjini,  and  the  cost  of  cleaning  averages  about  #65  per  mile  for 
each  cleaning. 

'*Tiie  introduction  of  the  push-cart,  patrol  system  as  an  important 
adjunct  to  the  rc^^ilar  street -sweeping  force  has  found  approval 
in  the  tidy  ajipearance  of  the  business  thoroughfares.  It  is 
found  that,  even  after  a  street  has  been  ouce  thorouglily  sM-ept,  iu 
less  than  two  hours*  time  the  sweeping  of  the  sidewalks  and  the 
throwing  away  of  waste  material  into  the  street  will  so  disfigure  it« 
surface  that  it  appears  as  though  the  street-cleaning  force  had 
neglected  it  in  its  duily  rounds.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  the 
push-cart  patrol  comes  in,  collecting  and  removing  this  refuse 
matter  contiiiiiiilly  throughout  the  day." 

883.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.— Population,  806,343.  Street  mileage 
cleaned,  380,  Expenses  of  street-cleaning  department,  $239,R75; 
supervision,  ^3G,00t>.  Work  done  by  contract.  Cost  per  mile, 
$'J'^.T.^:  cost  per  cajiita,  ^0  cents, 

884.  Cleveland,  Ohio— Population,  261,456.  Street  mileage 
cleaned,  fiSO.  Expenses  of  cleaning  department  (1891),  ItllO,- 
0D9.51.  Work  done  by  contract.  Dry- weather  cleaning,  t"22.*H) 
per  mile;  spring  cleaning  and  scraping,  ^45.80  per  mile^  wet- 
weather  cleaning,  ipTo  per  mile.     Cost  per  capita,  42  cents. 

885.  Detroit  Mich. — The  streets  are  cleaned  when  and  as  often 
as  nt'cessary.  The  work  U  done  by  day'p.  labor,  with  the  aid  of 
sweeping-miK'hiues.  This  work  is  principally  performed  by  aged 
persons  who  cannot  do  a  full  day's  labor  and  cannot  obtain  work 
elsewhere.  The  purpose  in  employing  lalM*r  of  this  character  in  to 
jtreserve  the  independence  of  the  men  and  keep  them  from  V)eeom- 
ing  paupers.  Eight  hours  constitutes  a  day's  work,  and  $1.50  per 
day  is  paid.  The  hours  and  per  diem  allowance  are  fixed  bv  the 
common  council. 

886.  In   New   York  the  street  cleaning  is  executed   by  the 
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municipal  authority  under  the  direction  of  a  special  bureau,  part 
of  the  lubor  being  furnished  by  men  in  its  employ  :ind  part  by  con- 
tract;  the  carta  are  also  furniahed  by  contract. 

The  total  number  of  men  employed  ranges  from  lolK)  to  2000. 
4ind  the  number  of  carts  is  between  300  and  400.  The  amount  of 
sweeping  collected  per  annum  is  about  550,000  cubic  yardd.  Thu 
number  of  sweeping-machines  employed  is  about  (50.  The  number 
of  miles  of  street  swept  each  day  is  at>out  60,  tri-weekly  ubout 
200,  and  bi-weekly  about  70.  The  refuse  is  deposited  at  sea,  and  it 
costs  is  cents  per  cubic  yard  to  place  it  on  the  scows. 

The  cost  of  cleaning  the  above  street  mileage,  equal  to  an  area 
of  about  ;il4,17!),:v.'S  square  yards,  is  al>out  Sl,"J#y,G4r  per  annum. 

887.  Philadelphia,  Pa.— Population,  l,04tJ.*^52.  Street  mileage 
defined*  756.  Work  done  by  contract.  Expense  of  street-cleaning 
<3epartment,  ^55*2,0O0;  supervision.  |tll,y'^0.  Ashes  are  removed 
"^reekly,  garbage  daily.  Amount  of  refuse  removed  in  IMDI:  garb- 
age, 84,065  loads;  street  dirt.  tJ^KM^O  loads;  ashes,  573,999  loads; 
dead  animals,  14,795.  Number  of  men  employed,  400;  number  of 
machines,  17.  The  average  number  of  miles  cleaned  per  man  was 
XI8. 

888.  St.  Louis.  Mo. — Streets  paved  with  granite  and  wood  swept 
Idj  contract  at  50  cents  \ier  10,»K)0  square  feet  per  sweep.  Asphalt 
j^avements.  39  cents  per  10.000  square  feet  per  sweep.  The  mac- 
<^am  and  Telford  cleaned  by  hand  labor,  under  the  supervifiion 
of  the  street  department. 

889.  St.  Paul.  Minn.— Population,  133,156.  Street  mOeago 
Oleancd,  ;U!). 

Total  cost  of  cleaning  by  city  force  in  1891 : 

Labor.  Mec«rtalfl. 

Unpaved  straeU 185.470.11        111911 

Paved  streeu 20.296.27       l,ril.32 

Total $55. 700.3U    f  1 .  340.43 

Cost  of  cleaning  30,000  square  yards  of  asphalt  jwivement  by 
^and  under  contract,  ^49.75  per  week. 

Paved  streets  are  aenLiHMi  with  hoes  in  the  spring  at  a  cost  of 
^"bout  #35  per  mile»  and  are  afterwards  kept  clean  with  sweeping- 
xiciachines  at  a  cost  of  about  3^9  |>er  mile. 
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890.  WaahingtozL,  D.  C. — The  cleaning  of  the  streets  is  at  pres- 
ent performed  by  contract,  at  the  rate  of  33  cents  per  1000  square 
yards  for  each  sweeping.  The  improved  alleys  are  cleaned  nnder 
another  contract  at  the  same  rate.  The  remainder  of  the  work  ia 
done  by  hired  labor,  supplemented  to  some  extent  by  men  from  the 
District  workhouse.  The  extent  of  streets  swept  by  the  contractor 
is  3,102,0:^0  square  yards,  equal  to  126.37  miles. 

The  remaining  streets  within  the  city,  which  are  cleaned  by 
hired  labor  and  the  chain-gangs,  are  as  follows: 


FaTement. 

Square  yards. 

T^wyth^  mDea. 

Macadam 

270.820 
691.418 

861.738 

1.372.695 

8.0 
29.4 

87.4 

71.9 

Qravel 

Total 

Uuiraproved , 

The  contractor  uses  ten  four-horse  sweepers,  five  of  the  Wright 
and  five  of  tlie  Filbert  pattern.  The  sweeping  is  done  by  night, 
except  when  the  contrary  is  specifically  authorized. 

The  amount  of  material  removed  from  the  streets  averages  li 
cubic  yards  per  sweeping  to  every  3000  square  yards  of  area  swept. 
Before  sweeping  the  route  is  sprinkled  by  the  contractor  at  his  own 
expense.  The  average  force  employed  by  the  contractor,  besides 
the  10  large  sweepers,  consists  of  4  sprinkling-carts,  from  40  to  50 
broom,  hoe,  and  shovel  men,  and  between  30  and  35  carts.  The 
maximum  force  here  named  will  clean  900,000  square  yards  of 
pavement  in  12  hours.  The  total  cost  of  the  cleaning  is  divided 
between  the  government  and  the  city,  the  cost  per  capita  being 
about  21  cents  per  year. 

891.  Street  Orderly  or  Patrol  System. — This  system  comprises  a 
staff  of  men  or  boys  usually  the  latter,  equipped  with  a  bag  or  scoop 
and  a  brush.  Each  boy  is  assigned  to  a  definite  area,  from  which 
he  removes  all  horse-droppings  and  refuse  as  it  falls  and  before  it 
has  time  to  be  ground  up  by  the  wheels.  The  pans  are  of  sheet-iron 
formed  as  shown  in  Fig.  236.  I'he  bags  are  of  canvas  and  are  shaped 
like  an  old-fashioned  carpet-bag;  one  of  the  lips  is  provided  witiia 
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metal  edge  over  which  the  refuse  is  swept.    The  brash  is  generally 
made  of  a  bundle  of  birch  twigs. 

The  refuse  so  collected  U  disposed  of  in  different  ways. 
In  Ivondon  cast-iron  boxes  are  fixed  at  the  curb  into  which  the 
boys  empty  the  scoops  when  filled;   the  receptacles  are  in   turn 
emptied  by  shovels  into  carts  at  stated  intervals. 

The  bag  is  claimed  to  he  better  than  the  scoop;  it  holds  more 
than  the  scoop,  and  therefore  requires  less  running  to  the  re- 
ceptacles to  be  emptied,  and  it  covers  lijj  the  refuse;  but  the  cmpty- 
ing  process  is  always  troublesome  and  can  hardly  be  conducted 
■^vithout  considerable  dirt  being  scattered  in  emptying. 

In  Paris  the  refuse  is  collected  in  a  similar  umni»cr,  but  instead 
of  sidewalk  receptacles  they  have  a  light  wrought-iron  vehicle  pro- 
X>ortioned  to  carry  four  full  bags,  two  inside  and  two  su8i)ended 
from  hooks  on  the  outside.  This  system  fills  the  bags  at  once,  allows 
them  lo  be  stored  without  offence  or  dirt  anywhere,  and  the  final 
^removal  is  expe«litious  and  cleanly.  Fig.  237  shows  the  hand- 
Oart  used  by  the  street  patrol  in  New  York  and  several  American 
oities. 

892.  Street  cleansing  is  effected  either  by  hand  sweeping  and 
Scraping  or  by  mechanical  sweepers.  As  to  which  is  the  most 
Oconomical,  much  depenils  upon  the  valne  of  labor,  and  also  upon 
"the  condition  of  the  roads  to  be  dealt  with.  On  pavements  covered 
"With  ruts  and  depressions  machine  brooms  are  not  effective,  but  in 
X>oint  of  time  and  a.s  a  general  rule  the  value  of  a  horse  rotary- 
l:>ni8h  sweeping-machine  is  undoubted;  the  only  time  at  which  such 
fx  niacbine  fails  to  do  effective  work  is  on  the  occasions  when  the 
rtiud  to  be  removed  (owing  to  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  atmos- 
X>here)  has  attained  a  semi-solidity,  and  is  of  a  stiff  and  sticky  con- 
sistency, when  it  either  adheres  to  and  clogs  the  brushes  of  the 
machine,  or  is  flattened  by  them  onto  the  road  instead  of  being  re- 
moved. In  such  a  condition  of  the  street  the  scraping-machine 
must  l>e  employed,  but  care  mast  be  exercised  in  its  use,  as  there 
is  always  danger  of  injurini^  tlie  jiavement. 

893.  Cost  of  Street  Sweeping. — City  Engineer  Rundlett  has  kept 
a  careful  account  of  sweeping  the  paved  streets  of  St.  Paul,  by  hand 
and  by  machines.  The  average  cost  by  hand  in  May  was  $'J5.00; 
June,  $20.18;  July,  J^l.S.5T.  Total  average  per  mile  by  hand, 
%20,00;  by  machine,  *a.24. 
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In  cleaning  the  streets  of  St.  Louis  the  bids  for  cleaning  as- 
phalt pavements  are  25  per  cent  below  those  based  on  granite 
block. 

In  Washington  the  street  cleaning  costs  from  29  to  35  cents  a 
thousand  yards,  cleaned  once. 

894.  The  amount  of  surface  which  one  man  can  sweep  per  honr 
depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  pavement,  dry,  wet,  or  muddy. 
The  following  figures  are  approximate : 

Asphalt,  dry 1200  square  yards  per  hour. 

wet  aud  muddy 1000      " 

Granite  block,  dry ....1000     " 

wet  and  muddy 750     " 

Macadam,  dry 700     " 

"         wet  and  muddy 850     '* 

896.  The  amount  of  surface  cleaned  by  a  mechanical  sweeper 
will  depend  upon  the  width  of  the  machine  broom,  the  power  of 
the  horses,  gradient,  and  condition  of  the  surface.  The  wider  the 
stroke  of  the  broom  the  less  will  be  the  cost  of  sweeping.  As  the 
width  of  stroke  differs  in  different  machines,  the  area  swept  by  each 
in  a  given  time  will  vary  with  that  width. 

The  average  speed  of  the  mechanical  sweepers  is  one  and  a 
half  miles  per  honr. 

896.  The  cost  of  operating  a  machine  sweeper  is  about  50  cents 
per  hour.  AVith  a  macliine  having  a  stroke  of  5^-  feet  it  will  re- 
quire six  strokes  of  the  machine  to  sweep  a  30-foot  roadway;  there- 
fore, to  clean  one  mile  of  roadway  'M  feet  wide,  such  a  machine 
must  travel  six  miles,  and  will  require  about  four  hours  and,  at  50 
cents  an  honr,  cost  ^'iA)0.  With  a  machine  having  a  stroke  of  8  feet, 
but  four  miles'  travel  of  the  machine  will  be  required. 

897.  Brooms. — The  hand  brooms  used  are  made  of  steel  wire, 
rattan,  bass  and  birch.  As  the  strength  and  durability  of  these 
brooms  is  of  some  importance  as  affecting  the  ultimate  cost  of 
.•■treet  swee})ing,  care  sliould  be  exercised  in  their  selection. 

Steel  wire  lasts  longer  than  any  other,  but  is  only  suitable  for 
block  pavements.  IJass  and  birch  are  weak  and  speedily  wear  out. 
Rattan  is  most  suitable  for  asi>halt  and  Macadam  pavements. 
Rubber  squilgees  or  mops  are  most  efficient  for  cleansing  asphalt 
pavements. 
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898.  Carts  and  Wagons.— The  carts  and  wagons  employed  iu 
the  removal  of  street  dirt  shoultl  he  provided  with  covers.  The 
employment  of  wooden  carts  for  this  work  is  not  oconomieal;  the 
rough  usage  which  they  receive  renders  their  life  but  a  short  one, 
and  they  are  constantly  requiring  repair.  Trou  or  steel  ahoulJ  he 
gabstituted.  Such  carts  are  to  be  purchased  in  the  market  and 
have  many  points  to  recommend  them. 

899.  The  methods  employed  fur  the  final  disposing  of  the  street 
refuse  are  many  and  varied.  In  the  seaboard  cities  and  those  situ- 
ated on  rivers  it  is  generally  placed  on  barges,  carried  to  sea  or 
other  deep  water  and  deposited.  In  others  it  is  used  for  filling  in 
low  lauds  (a  practice  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned).  In 
a  few  localities  it  is  destroyed  by  liie.  This  is  the  superior  method 
and  quite  successful,  and  is  gaining  in  favor  in  situatiorjs  where 
difficulties  are  encountered  iu  disposing  of  the  refuse,  the  only  ob- 
jection raised  against  it  being  the  offensive  odor.  This  odor  is  not 
so  bad  as  iMH)ple  imagine:  it  approximates  tliat  of  burning  leather 
and  can  be  entirely  avoided  by  suitable  devices  and  chimneys  of 
sufficient  height.  As  a  rule,  people  are  prejudiced  against  crema- 
tories being  located  near  their  residences. 

The  cost  of  a  plant  for  a  town  having  a  population  of  10f>,000 
■would  be  about  ^lUiJ.OOU.  Tl»e  cost  of  cremating  the  refuse  ranges 
:from  30  to  40  cents  ]>er  ton,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  com- 
Ijustible  the  refuse  contains. 

900.  Removal  of  Snow.— An  important  feature  of  maintenance 
is  that  involved  in  the  removal  of  snow.  Good  management  im- 
;plies  that  it  shall  be  speedUy  removed  and  not  left  to  interrupt 
"travel. 

901.  In  American  cities  no  provision  is  made  l>eforehand  for 
■the  extra  assistance  required  for  its  removal,  and  all  that  can  be 
^one  is  to  collect  as  many  teams  and  men  as  possible  at  the 
moment;  the  result  is  that  much  valuable  time  is  wasted  in  this 
operation.  In  European  cities,  this  extra  labor  is  engaged  in  ad- 
'vance.  In  Paris  a  contract  \a  made  each  year  with  the  general  om- 
nibus company  to  supply  Ciirts  and  horses  at  any  time  needed.  In 
X/ondon  also,  contingent  coiUracts  provide  for  any  additional  nnm- 
l>er  of  teams  required  at  a  moment*s  notice. 

902.  The  organization  and  arrangements  for  the  removal  of 
snow  iu  the  cities  of  Milan  and  Turin,  Italy,  are  the  most  complete 
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of  any  city,  and  a  description  of  their  methods  may  be  interest- 
ing. 

The  system  adopted  In  Milan  is  as  follows:  The  city  is  divid*»d 
into  diatricts  of  viiryiiig  uxturjt  according  to  their  importance;  each 
district  is  allotted  to  a  contractor,  who  has  to  find  the  carts,  horses, 
and  laborers,  while  the  city  furnishes  the  necessary  implements. 
spades,  shovels,  bruonis,  scrapers,  barrows,  etc.,  with  projMjr  stipu- 
lations as  to  their  care.  The  contnicts  are  made  annually,  and  gen- 
erally the  same  persons  are  anxious  to  secure  them.  The  form  of 
the  contract  is  rigid,  and  the  contractors,  who  are  drawn  from  the 
trades  most  affected  by  winter — paviors,  bricklayers^  masons,  qnarry- 
men,  etc., — are  held  to  a  rigid  responsibility.  Payment  is  only 
made  for  work  which  is  well  done;  slovenly  and  careless  execution 
goes  for  nothing.  The  supervision  of  each  district  is  under  an  en- 
gineer aided  by  sxssistants  and  the  police. 

Payment  is  made  per  inch  depth  of  snow  fallen.  The  average 
depth  of  the  snowfiill  in  eaeli  district  is  determined  from  the  depth 
of  the  snow  caught  on  a  number  of  stoue  posts  fixed  in  open  spaces 
and  clear  of  shelter  from  buildings.  Each  post  is  capped  with  a  flat 
slab  set  horizontally.  The  depth  of  the  snow  on  these  slabs  is  meas- 
ured by  the  engineer  of  the  district  in  presence  of  two  of  the  con- 
tractors of  his  section. 

The  average  cost  of  removing  the  snow  per  inch  of  depth  per 
square  yard  is  .OOC  cent.  Ordinarily  the  removal  of  the  snow  from 
the  more  active  thoroughfares  is  finished  within  ten  hours  of  the 
cessation  of  the  storm,  and  from  the  rest  within  24  hours,  exclnsive 
of  night. 

The  snow  is  dumped  into  the  navigable  canals  and  water-courses 
intersecting  the  city,  and  latterly  into  the  new  sewers  in  the  centnU 
portions  of  the  city,  which  are  promptly  flushed  whenever  it  snows. 

The  number  of  men  engaged  iu  the  removal  of  snow  in  addition 
to  the  regular  street-cleaning  force,  nuiges  from  2(K>0  to  3(>00., 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  storm.  The  implements  are  houtfd 
in  different  storehouses  throughout  the  city.  The  whole  ex|i«l 
of  removing  and  disposing  of  the  sjiow  during  the  remark] 
winter  of  1874-75,  when  more  than  40  inches  of  snow  fell,  was  abont 
i!t44,orX).  In  the  case  of  each  storm  the  work  of  removal  was  done 
within  ^4  hours. 

903.   In  Turin  mnoh  the  same  method  is  practised,  work  being 
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paid  for  by  the  exact  measure  of  snow  fallen.  The  street-car  com- 
panies are  obliged  to  bear  their  share  of  the  expense,  paying  for  a 
width  of  9  feet  10  inches  for  Biugle  and  18  feet  8  inches  for  double 
tracks. 

904.  Many  schemes  for  the  disposal  of  snow  hare  been  experi- 
mented with,  such  as  dumping  it  into  the  sewera,  melting  it  liy 
the  appHoution  of  steam,  hot  air,  etc.,  as  also  with  salt;  but  the  only 
successful  scheme  so  far  is  by  cartage,  depositing  it  in  adjacent 
streams,  or  wliert^  thltj  is  objectionable,  as  in  the  caae  of  navigable 
riyers,  it  may  be  heaped  up  in  vacant  lots  or  tn  the  squares  and 
parks,  provided  no  damage  is  done  to  the  grass  or  paths, 

905.  Dumping  the  snow  down  the  niaulioles  into  tlie  sewers  has 
"been  tried  in  London  and  other  cities,  but  huj*  generally  failed 
through  the  snow  consolidating.  An  experiment  Avith  this  method 
in  the  city  of  C'olo*rnc  giiMs  the  following  results.  A  number  of 
shafts  were  opened  into  the  crown  of  the  main  sewer  that  empties 
into  the  Rhine,  each  shaft  being  from  'i  to  5  feet  square.  At  one 
of  these  places  the  sewer  wixn  uf  oval  section,  6  feet  X  4  feet,  and 
the  fall  was  1 :  600.  It  M'as  jwssible  to  dump  the  snow  directly  from 
the  carts,  each  of  which  held  about  two  cubic  yards,  into  the  sewer 
without  stoj)pirig  the  How  there.  At  another  place  where  the 
eewer  was  4  feet  x  2.3  feet  and  the  same  fall  prevailed,  this  process 
■was  not  jxjssible  although  a  strong  stream  of  water  was  thrown  on 
the  mass  from  tho  water  service-pipes.  The  large  mass  suddenly 
thrown  into  tho  sewer  acted  as  a  dam  and  had  to  be  removed. 
3ut  at  this  same  shaft  when  the  same  amount  of  snow  was  regu- 
larly thrown  into  it  by  four  laborerri  no  nLoppages  occurred.  A  few 
hundred  feet  below  the  place  all  tho  snow  was  found  to  he  melted. 
Several  hundred  loads  of  snow  were  removed  through  these  two 
shafts  alone  in  a  few  hours. 

The  cost  of  molting  snow  by  tho  jipplication  of  hot  air  or  steam 
iar  exceeds  thiit  of  shovelling  and  csirting  away. 

906.  In  order  to  grapple  with  this  question  of  the  removal  of 
snow  when  no  provision  has  been  made  beforehand,  the  following 
suggestions  may  be  of  use: 

*•  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  cart  it  away  while  falling,  but  try 
to  make  clear  crossiTigs  for  the  foot-passengers  and  to  keep  the 
traffic  open.  If  there  should  be  a  high  wind  at  the  time,  and  the 
Snow  drifts  in  consequeucc,  cut  through  the  drifts  so  as  to  allow 
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the  vehicnlar  traffic  to  continue.    Directly  the  snow  ceases  to  fall 

put  on  all  available  hands  to  clear  the  channel-gutters  and  street- 
gratings,  in  pre-piuatiou  for  a  siuKleu  thaw,  when,  if  these  precau- 
tiona  were  not  taken,  serious  flooding  and  great  damage  to  property 
might  ensue;  for  the  same  reason  cart  away  all  the  snow  you  can 
at  thy  bottom  of  the  gradients  and  in  the  valleys,  and  also  from 
very  narrow  Btreets  and  passages,  etc.  In  the  wider  streets  use  the 
snow-plough,  or  with  gangs  of  men  (in  the  snow  season  there  is 
generally  pleiUy  of  labor  obtainable)  shovel  the  snow  into  a  long 
narrow  ht'tip  on  each  side  of  the  street,  taking  care  to  leave  the 
channel  gutters  and  gratings  quite  clear,  and  a  sufficient  space 
between  tlio  heaps  for  at  least  two  lines  of  traffic.  Passages  must 
also  be  cut  at  frecpient  iutcrvalti  through  the  heaps,  in  order  to 
allow  foot-passengers  to  rross  the  street,  and  also  to  let  the  water 
reach  the  channel-gutters  as  soon  as  the  snow  begins  to  melt." 

907.  With  regard  to  the  removal  of  snow  from  the  footpaths,  it 
ia  highly  desiriible  that  this  phonld  be  effected  by  the  occupiers  of 
the  premises  adjacent  to  the  street,  a.^  otherwise  it  adds  immensely 
to  the  work  of  the  local  authority.  The  following  iiiterosting  re- 
marks by  the  superintendent  of  the  scaA'cnging  department  of 
Liverpo*>l  will  be  no  dotibt  read  with  great  interest: 

"  The  only  way  to  compass  the  removal  of  snow  from  the  foot- 
walks  of  tho  principal  thoroughfares  within  a  comparatively  short 
time  is  by  sprinkling  them  with  salt  such  as  is  commonly  used  for 
agricultural  purposes.  It  is  certain  that,  unaided  by  the  salt,  a 
sufiicient  numljor  of  men  cimuot  be  procured  for  the  emergency  of 
clearing  snow  from  the  footways  of  the  most  important  thorough- 
fares. It  Invs  been  stated  by  medical  authorities  that  the  applica- 
tion of  salt  to  snow  is  detrimental  to  the  health  of  i>eoplo  who  have 
to  walk  through  the  'slush '  jiroduced  by  the  mixture,  and  that  the 
excessive  cooling  of  the  air  surrounding  the  places  where  the  appli- 
cation has  been  made  is  injurious  to  delicate  jjersons.  It  therefore 
seems  that  the  application  of  salt  to  snow  should  not  be  undertaken 
during  the  daytime,  but  should  l>e  commenced  not  before  11  p.)!., 
nor  continued  after  H  a.m.,  and  that  only  such  an  area  of  footwalks 
should  be  so  treated  on  any  one  night  as  the  available  staff  of  men 
c«n  clear  by  an  early  hour  the  following  morning,* 

*  lu  New  York  auci  uiher  Amerlmu  cities  the  use  of  uU  for  the  speedjr 
fpinuvnl  of  »now  is  proliibiled  by  ordiunucv,  except  on  the  swilcbes  of  street 
rniUvav  tuieks.  — A.  T.B. 


"  To  sweep  snow  from  the  footwalks  whilst  the  fall  of  snow 
continues,  and  especially  (iuriug  business  hours,  appears  to  be 
wasteful  and  futile,  and  to  apply  salt  during  the  same  periods  may 
be  held  to  be  injurious  to  health. 

"That  the  snow  of  an  ordinary  fall  can  be  removed  from  the 
footwalks  by  an  application  of  salt  an  hour  or  so  before  they  are 
scraped  is  an  ascertained  fact,  except  at  least  when  a  moderately 
severe  frost  has  preceded,  accompanied,  or  followed  the  snowfall, 
or  when  the  snow  has  drifted  into  extensive  accumulations.  Were 
it  not  for  the  danger  to  health  by  excessive  cooling  of  the  air,  and 
for  the  expense  attending  the  operation^  all  the  impervious  pave- 
ments could  be  cleared  of  snow  (unless  the  fall  was  a  heavy  one)  in 
a  comjumUively  short  time  by  a  libera)  application  of  salt  and  the 
employment  of  the  horse  Bwenping-mat^hines  as  soon  as  the  snow 
h&s-  become  sutticiently  SMftene<l  to  admit  of  their  use. 

908.  Weight  of  Snow.— Experiments  made  show  that  a  cubic 
yard  of  fresh-fiillen  snow  may  weigh  as  much  as  814  pounds  or  as 
little  as  71,  or  a  range  of  from  2.63  pounds  to  30.14  pounds  per 
cubic  foot. 

"Snow  readily  c(mipres«L*s  under  trutlic.  and  when  removed 
in  carts  and  dumped  elsewhere  it  may  be  assumed  that  on  an 
average  four  cubic  yards  of  snow  measured  as  it  has  fallen  is  equal 
to  one  cubic  yard  when  pla<'ed  on  the  ajipiiratuf*."  This  computa- 
tion, however,  does  not  make  any  allowance  for  the  snow  thrown 
from  off  the  roofs,  etc.,  and  it  of  course  greatly  consolidates  whilst 
travellinir  in  the  cart. 

909.  The  removal  of  light  falls  of  snow  from  country  roads 
may  be  effected  by  the  ordinary  snow-plough  fonning  it  into  a  long 
narrow  heap  on  each  side,  but  taking  care  to  leave  the  gutters  un- 
obstructed.    Heavy  <lrifts  must  be  cut  through  with  the  shovel. 

In  some  localities  it  may  not  be  desirable  to  remove  the  snow, 
sleitjhs  being  used  in  place  of  wagons.  In  such  caaes  care  must  be 
taken  when  a  thaw  fivU  in  to  have  ditches  and  water-courses  clear, 

910.  Street  Washing. — Cleansing  the  pavements  by  washing 
them  with  a  stream  of  water  from  the  fire-hydrants  is  practised  in 
both  Paris  and  London.  In  the  former  city  it  forms  part  of  the 
daily  routine,  but  in  the  latter  it  is  ordy  used  periodically,  and  more 
especially  in  the  courts  and  alleys.  Disinfectants  are  also  used  in 
Paris  in  this  connection.     During  1800  this  method  was  experi- 
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niented  with  in  Kew  York,  The  results  were  not  satisfactory;  the 
muddy  water  collected  iu  puddles  in  the  hollows  of  the  pareroent, 
and  the  amount  of  mud  and  silt  carried  into  the  sewers  tlireatened 
to  soon  choke  them  up. 

This  method  is  specially  applicable  to  impervious  pavements, 
such  as  asphalt  and  stoue  blocks  uud  brit'k  with  water-proof  joints. 
Wood  pavements  when  ihey  become  covered  with  sticky  mud  are 
more  easily  cleansed  by  washing.  In  washing  asphalt  the  sludge 
formed  should  be  removed  by  the  use  of  rubber  squilgees;  ihoir  nse 
will  also  hasten  the  drying  of  the  surface. 

911.  Street  Sprinkling.— Streets  are  sprinkled  with  water  forthe 
purpose  of  laying  the  dust  aud  cooling  the  air. 

Two  methods  of  apphing  the  water  are  practised:  (1)  by  ho«e 
attached  to  the  fire-hydmnt^,  and  (2)  by  specially  constructed  carts. 

The  carts  are  preferable  to  the  hose  method;  with  the  latter 
there  is  less  regular  distribution  of  the  water,  and  in  some  localities 
there  may  be  pressure  enough  to  cause  injury  to  the  j>avenieuts. 
Again,  the  hydrauts  are  generally  located  so  far  apart  thai  loug 
lengths  of  hose  arc  required^  and  the  constant  rubbing  soon  wears 
them  out.  To  obviate  this  metal  pipe  is  employed  in  Paris;  the 
pipes  an?  usually  in  lengths  of  OJ  feet,  mounted  on  twi>-whecled 
trucks,  and  connected  by  flexible  joints. 

Carts  cAUse  leas  iniermpiion  to  traffic,  require  less  time  aud 
fewer  men;  moreover,  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  water  they  may 
be  fiUwl  from  wells  or  rivers, 

912.  System*.— Three  systems  are  practised  for  carrying  out  the 
work  of  sprinkling:  (1)  by  the  municipality,  with  its  own  equip- 
ment and  men;  {"i)  by  contract,  the  contractor  furnishing  the  Inhor 
and  equipment;  {^)  by  c*>ntraci  for  the  labor,  the  city  furnishing 
the  carts.    The  first  system  is  generally  the  most  satisfactory. 

913.  Quantity  of  Water  required. — The  quantity  of  water  re- 
quireil  will  v;iry  greatly,  depending  upon  the  character  of  the 
pavement  and  the  temperature.  The  average  number  of  gallons 
used  in  the  United  States  per  100  square  yards  is  250;  in  Paris 
about  V,*0  gallons  per  square  yard;  in  London  about  150  gallons. 

914.  Frequency  of  Sprinkling. — The  frequency  of  sprinkling 
w\\\  de|>end  u}x»n  local  circunistauoes.  In  Berlin  all  the  siroets 
are  spriukkvl  t^ice  a  day  from  April  Ist  to  October  Isl,  and  the 
princijial  thoroughfares  and  sqnam  are  sprinkled  thi^e  and  foar 
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times  per  day  in  this  period.  For  this  work  the  contractor  receives 
on  an  average  11.68  per  day  for  each  wagon.  Ahout  150  sprinkling- 
carts  are  used,  each  holding  about  950  gallons.  The  street-car 
companies  share  the  expense  of  sprinkling  the  streets  occupied  by 
their  tracks. 

In  American  cities  the  frequency  of  sprinkling  the  streets  varies 
with  the  locality  and  the  seasons  of  the  year.  The  general  practice 
appears  to  be  about  as  follows : 

Paved  streets  are  sprinkled  twice  a  day  during  the  months  of 
March,  April,  and  November,  three  times  a  day  during  May  and 
October,  and  four  times  a  day  during  June,  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember. 

Unpaved,  macadamized,  and  gravelled,  streets  are  sprinkled 
twice  a  day  during  the  months  of  March,  April,  May,  October,  and 
November,  and  three  times  a  day  during  June,  July,  August, 
and  September. 

It  is  not  usual  to  sprinkle  the  streets  on  Sunday,  but  in  some 
few  localities  boulevards  and  driveways  used  on  that  day  are 
sprinkled  once  or  twice. 

916.  Cost  of  Sprinkling.— The  cost  of  sprinkling  is  variable,  de- 
pending upon  the  time  occupied  in  travelling  to  and  from  the  points 
where  the  water  is  obtained  and  where  it  is  used.  The  range  ap- 
pears to  be  from  4  mills  to  7  cents  per  1000  square  yards  sprinkled. 

916.  Sea-water  and  deliquescent  salts  (as  the  chloride  of  calcium) 
have  been  used  for  street  sprinkling.  The  surface  is  kept  moist,  but 
at  the  expense  of  the  moisture  in  the  air,  and  it  is  said  that  horses, 
hoofs  are  injured  by  the  chemicals. 
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917.  Opinions  differ  aa  to  the  desirability  of  trees  on  roads 
and  streetfi.  Some  claim  thnt  they  do  more  harm  than  good; 
that  they  impede  the  circulatiuii  of  the  air,  and  that,  as  far  the 
shade  they  afford,  people  who  do  not  like  suusbino  have  only  to 
keep  on  the  shady  side  of  the  way;  that  they  deprive  the  road-sur- 
face of  llie  drying  action  uf  the  sun  and  iiir,  and  that  in  wet  weather 
the  constant  dropping  of  water  frcmi  their  branches  keeps  the  road 
in  a  muddy  state.  Others  claim  that  trees,  e-specially  in  streets, 
tenij>er  the  heat  and  serve  as  a  protection  against  dust,  that  the 
evaporation  from  their  leaves  lends  to  keep  the  surrounding  aircool 
and  moist;  that  the  perpetual  vibration  of  their  foliage  and  sway- 
ing of  their  branches,  whilst  admitting  a  sufficient  amount  of  light, 
serve  to  protect  the  eyes  from  the  noonday  glare;  that  they  act  as 
disinfectants  by  drawing  up  and  absorbing  the  organic  matters  con- 
tained in  the  fUth  from  which  the  streets  of  a  town  are  never 
free  and  which,  infiltrating  the  ground,  are  a  frequent  cauBe  of  fevers 
and  infection;  and  it  is  fisserted  that  on  soil  roads  some  varieties  of 
trees  both  drain  the  road  and  help  to  hold  its  earthen  surface  to- 
gether by  their  root-fibres. 

•'  Tlmst'  who  have  observed  woodland  roads  closely  know  they 
are  dry  except  when  l>elow  the  general  grade  of  the  land  or  actually 
swamped  with  water.  At  any  point  of  temperature  a  tree,  even  iu 
M'inter  and  without  any  leaves  upon  it,  is  evaporating  moisture  from 
its  Iwigs,  branches,  and  trunk.  It  must  freeze  very  deep  to  prevent 
all  rcot-action.  and  whatever  moisture  roadside  trees  may  draw  from 
the  roadbed  will,  by  so  much,  prevent  the  tendency  to  muddineas 
iu  any  loam  road  well  filled  with  tree-roots." 

"  Beside  the  draining  and  drying  effect  of  tree-roots,  the  fibres 
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given  to  the  soil  by  some  kinda  of  trees  (well  known  to  ploughmen  in 
all  countries)  have  a  most  salutary  effect  in  holding  the  earth  to- 
gether. If  the  aoil  he  rich^  the  whole  substam:e  of  the  rained  and 
rounded  roadbed  may  be  completely  filled  with  horizontal  stitches, 
as  the  housewife  darns  and  runs  the  heels  of  stockings,  thus  treb- 
Ung  their  ability  to  resist  friction.  Roots  in  the  surface-soil  arc 
l>etter  than  brush  to  hokl  up  travel  when  they  are  alive  and  pump- 
ing water  out  of  the  ground.  If  we  are  looking  for  economy,  noth- 
ing can  be  cheaper  than  the  way  a  uiaple,  ehn.cottuuwood,  or  white 
pine  will  fill  the  Kurface  of  an  earth  mad  with  fibre.  The  chestnut, 
hickory,  ash,  black  walnut,  and  beach  may  all  he  thought  of  in  this 
connection,  hut  only  the  close  student  of  nature  and  the  variety  of 
trees  adapted  to  ditlereut  s<>ilH  and  situations  wili  puccccHi  in  this 
branch  of  road-making.  Yet  the  nation  has  many  thousaiid  miles 
of  muddy  highway  where  no  other  improvement  seems  possible." 

"There  is  a  use  for  the  overhanging  branches  of  trees  in  winter. 
They  shade  the  road  and  permit  it  to  freeze  or  reimiin  solid  when, 
but  for  the  shadow,  the  road  would  be  softening  iu  the  suu.  The 
branches  work  in  this  way  to  prevent  and  protect  the  road  from 
being  cut  in  pieces.  The  traveller  and  his  weary  team,  swamped  iu 
thawed  earthen  roads,  are  glad  to  reach  the  frtjzcn  track  on  the 
north  side  of  a  bit  of  woodland.  And  the  man  who  would  cut  away 
roadside  shades  so  as  to  let  all  our  earth  roads  thaw  out  and  settle 
together  is  very  much  mistaken," 

Trees  also  serve  to  make  the  border  of  the  road  discernible  at 
night  as  well  as  after  snowdrifts,  thereby  warning  the  travellers 
against  embankments  and  other  dangers  aUing  the  sides  of  tlie  road. 

918.  In  France,  as  far  hack  as  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, trees  were  planted  along  the  royal  roads.  This  practice  has 
l)een  more  or  less  continuously  followed. 

During  several  periods  it  was  stopped  by  those  in  authority, 
they  Ix^ing  of  the  opinion  tbat  trees  were  more  of  a  damage  than  a 
"benefit.  But  now  trees  are  jdanted  along  all  roads  having  a  width 
^E^reater  than  H*  metres  (:VJ.y  feet).  They  are  placed  at  distances 
"varying  from  .'>  to  IU  metres  (10.4  to  'i'^.H  feet),  in  single  rows  upon 
the  narrow  roads,  and  in  double  rows  upon  the  wider. 

919.  "The  roads  of  Belgium  are  flanked  on  cither  side  by  two 
uud  sometimes  four  rows  of  shade-trees,  wliich  a<Id  much  to  the 
l)eauty  of  the  country  through  whicli  they  run," 
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920.  Financial  Value  of  Trees.— Take  two  Btreete  ia  all  respects 
alike^  except  that  one  has  trees  well  selected,  set  at  suitable  dis- 
tances apart  and  well  cared  for,  tlie  other  with  no  tree*  or  irith 
trees  carolesdly  set  and  neglected,  iis  frequently  happens.  A  person 
wishing  to  pnrehoiiea  rosidunco  will  nndonbtedly  select  the  street 
having  the  fine  trees,  although  he  may  have  to  pay  more  than  many 
liineti  the  cost  of  the  trees.  Thus  from  a  financial  standpoint  trees 
pay. 

821,  In  Saxony  a  considerable  revenue  is  derived  from  fruit- 
trees  planted  on  the  roadsides.  The  trees  are  cared  for  by  the 
rnadnieu  in  so  fur  as  professional  kiuiwledge  ia  not  required;  thev 
remove  insects,  clear  the  tree-fnimea  of  rubbish,  and  water 
them. 

In  sections  where  fruit-trnES  cannot  be  cultivated  on  account  of 
climatic  causes,  or  where  they  would  be  liable  to  wanton  damage 
and  plundering  of  the  fruit,  forest-treos  are  planted. 

The  state-road  fruit-trees  are  leaded  to  the  highest  bidder?,  and 
tlie  money  received  is  covered  into  th«>  state  treasury.  The  leasees 
of  the  fruit-trees  are  held  to  a  strict  account  for  any  damag-e  done 
tilt!  tree.-^.  Ladders  must  be  used  to  gather  the  fruit,  and  any 
battering  i>f  tlie  tree.s  with  clubs  or  poles  to  get  the  fruit  down  i* 
prohibited  and  is  punishable  by  fine. 

922.  Selection  of  Trees.— Trees  should  be  selected  with  refer- 
ence to  the  climate,  locality,  quality  of  soil,  extent  of  space,  and 
circumstances  of  surroundings  in  general. 

Large-growing  varieties  should  be  selected  for  places  of  great 
extent,  smaller  varieties  for  places  of  less  extent.  A  low  compact 
tree  is  not  suitable  for  street  jdaiiting. 

The  qualities  necessary  in  a  good  street  tree  urv  that  it  must  be 
hardy,  must  not  be  affected  by  a  long-continued  drought,  heat  must 
not  wither  it  nor  make  it  look  rusty;  it  must  be  able  to  witbst&nd 
dust,  smoke,  soot,  foul  air,  and  the  insidious  attacks  of  insects,  and 
be  able  to  recover  from  any  malicious  or  accidental  injury  it  may 
receive. 

The  tree  must  be  of  rapid  growth  and  develop  a  straight,  clean 
stem  with  shady  foliage.  It  must  be  graceful  either  in  full  leaf 
or  when  bare,  as  in  winter;  its  roots  nnist  not  require  t<»o  much 
romn,  and  they  must  be  able  to  withstand  the  etfeuta  of  poUutioB 
or  rough  treatment. 
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As  to  wnat  variety  to  select  very  little  can  be  said;  a  lai'ge 
quantity  of  puituhlo  troes  exists  fi'oni  which  oiio  may  soleot  as  local 
conditions  or  fancy  may  dictate. 

923.  Irrecaationa  to  be  taken  in  the  Selection. — Whatever 
variety  of  tree  ia  eelected,  the  following  precaiations  should  be  taken 
to  insure  its  flourishing: 

(i)  The  yoimg  tree  should  have  been  well  uuuriBhed  iu  the 
nursery;  it  should  not  be  planted  on  the  street  Tintil  its  stem  is 
over  8  feet  in  height  and  about  li  inches  in  diameter.  The  stem 
Bhould  be  clean  and  fltruighl,  iiud  the  whole  tree  aytumotrical. 

(2)  The  ground  where  a  tree  is  to  be  set  should  be  examined  to 
see  whether  it  is  suitable  for  tree-growth.  If  it  is  not,  the  poor 
material  shouIJ  be  removed  and  good  soil  substituted.  The  amount 
to  be  removed  depends  upuu  circumstances  and  can  be  determined 
by  examination.  A  tree  to  flourish  must  have  plenty  of  good 
ground  in  which  to  grow;  it  should  be  good  to  the  depth  of  at 
least  '^  feet,  and  an  etjual  dLt?tance  in  all  directions  from  the  trunk 
when  practicable.  The  amount  of  good  soil  is  of  greater  importance 
than  tlie  shape  it  \a  in.  The  further  the  tree  is  planted  from  the 
curb  the  hotter,  so  jw  not  only  to  give  it  a  larger  bmly  of  soil,  but 
to  lessen  the  risk  of  killing  the  tree  by  the  pollution  of  the  ground 
with  gas  from  defective  pipes  and  also  excess  of  moisture  from  the 
gutters. 

924.  Diitance  Apart  to  plant  Trees  generally  appears  to  be  a 
matter  of  choice,  but  this  should  not  be  so.  Trees  should  be 
placed  so  far  from  one  nnnthor  that  at  nintnrity  they  will  not  meet, 
Such  distances  will  enalile  them  to  develop  in  their  natural  beauty. 
To  determine  the  proper  distance  apart  measure  the  spread  of  full- 
^own  trees  of  the  same  variety  as  those  to  be  planted;  it  will  vary 
from  30  to  50  feet.  The  trees  should  alternate  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  street. 

925.  Trees  at  Street-intersections. — Where  streetfi  cross  at  right 
angles  or  nearly  so,  two  trees  of  large-growing  varieties  may  bo 
placed  on  each  corner,  far  enough  from  the  corner  of  the  curb 
Hot  to  interfere  with  the  catch-basin  when  there  is  one.  Kach 
tree  should  l>e  placed  on  the  tree  line  of  one  street  and  the  fence 
Hue  of  the  other;  tliis  will  nnjuire  eight  trees  to  every  intersection. 
The  trees  sn  [ilanted  sliould  form  a  handsome  mass  of  foliage  aifd 
Hftord  an  agreeable  shade  where  most  needed.     At  some  intersec- 
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tions  it  may  not  be  possible  to  plant  all  the  eight  trees,  but  as 
many  as  can  should  be  placed. 

926.  Protection  of  Trees. — Each  tree  should  be  protected  with 
a  light  iron  railing  to  prevent  mischievous  persons  from  cutting 
their  names  no  or  otherwise  injuring  the  trunk. 

Where  it  is  necessary  that  the  footpath  be  entirely  paved  the 
space  around  each  tree  may  be  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig,  ITT.  A 
light  stone  curb  is  placed  around  the  tree  in  a  circle  the  diameter 
of  which  should  be  about  4  feet,  and  the  curb  should  project  above 
the  pavement  about  iJ  to  0  inches ;  this  prevents  people  from  walk- 
ing on  the  earth,  keeps  the  ground  from  becoming  hard,  and 
permits  air  and  water  to  enter  to  the  roots.  Or  a  cast-iron  grating 
4  feet  square  may  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 
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Rg.  177.    PROTECTION  OF  TREES  IN  WALKS. 

927.  Speciflcations  for  Protection  of  Trees. — The  costractor 
when  directed  shall  protect  from  injury  trees  upon  the  line  of  the 
work,  and  the  grading  around  them  must  be  carefully  done.  The 
grass  sodding  on  the  sidewalks  must  also  be  protected  as  mach  ** 
possible. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
STAKING  OUT  THE  WORK. 

928.  Th£  staking  out  of  the  work  consists  in  placing  stakes  in 
the  ground  to  direct  the  workmen  and  define  the  limits  of  the 
work. 

The  centre  line  of  the  proposed  road  is  marked  by  stakes  set 
(usually)  at  distances  apart  of  100  feet  on  the  straight  portions, 
and  at  15,  25,  or  30  or  50  feet  on  curves,  depending  upon  their 
sharpness;  on  the  stakes  the  cut  or  fill  at  that  point  is  marked. 

929.  The  staking  out  of  straight  lines  and  simple  curves  of 
less  than  100  feet  radius  presents  no  great  difficulty;  curves  of 
^eater  radius,  compound  or  reverse,  will  require  to  be  set  out  by 
the  same  formula  and  methods  as  are  empleyed  for  setting  out  the 
curves  on  railroads.  For  detailed  instructions,  etc.,  any  one  of  the 
many  railroad-engineer's  pocket-books  may  be  used,  such  as  Ilenck's, 
Trautwine's,  or  Shunk's. 

930.  Side  81op«i. — The  setting  of  the  slope  stakes  on  ground 
that  is  level  or  nearly  so  at  right  angles  to  the  centre  line  is  a  sim- 
ple matter,  the  position  of  the  stake  being  found  by  adding  together 
the  half-width  of  the  roadway,  and  the  base  of  the  triangle  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  the  depth  by  the  ratio  of  the  slope.  When 
the  natural  surface  of  the  ground  is  inclined,  the  setting  of  the 
slope  stakes  is  less  simple.  The  ordinary  method  employed  is  a 
tentative  process  of  combined  levelling  and  calculation,  which  is 
nothing  better  than  a  rule  of  thumb.  The  manner  of  procedure 
is  as  follows :  Suppose  it  is  desired  to  set  the  stakes  D  and  E,  Fig. 
178.  The  depth  of  the  cutting  at  C  is  ascertained,  and  a  point  is 
taken  on  the  surface  where  it  is  assumed  the  slope  will  cut;  its 
height  above  AB  is  obtained ;  this  height  is  multiplied  by  the  ratio 
of  the  slope,  and  the  half-width  ^ Cor  Cj9  added:  if  this  agrees 
'^ith  the  distance  of  the  assumed  point,  that  point  may  be  taken  as 
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correct;  if  not,  a  second  trial  must  be  made.    A  difference  oC 
iuchus  will  be  of  no  practical  importance. 


A  C  B 

Fig.  178.    MANNER  OF  SETTING  SLOPE  STAKES. 

The  gitessing  may  be  aided  by  takiiijt;:  levels  at  the  points  F  &o^ 
O',  and  performing  the  calculations  as  outlined  above. 

A  more  accurate  and  sometimes  a  more  expeditious  metho<3  i» 
as  follows: 

Take  a  cross-section  book,  and  on  each  page  plot  the  cross^ — ^^ 
Hon  of  the  ground  at  each  station,  and  draw  the  slope  lines;  ^^ 
exact  distances  pan  then  be  obtained  at  a  glance  by  counting  '•* 
spaces  betweeji  the  centre  line  and  the  {H>int  where  the  side  ^^op* 
intersects  the  natural  surface. 

Slope  stakes  are  rofjuircd  at  every  centre  stake  along  the    "lio* 
and  also  where  the  grutnul  is  very  rough  at  intermediate  disia^noA' 

931.  Setting  out  Culverts— The   length    of  a  culvert   vr  ^ii«'h 
passes  under  un  embankment  is  less  than  the  distance  hetweer^  ""^ 
hfittom  of  the  (jpjjoeite  side  filopea,  and  may  thus  lie  found:  ^^r"m 
the  height  of  the  emUankmunt  //,  Fig.  179,  take  the  alcove  grd^nnd 
hf-itrht  of  the  culvert  // ;  the  remainder  will  be  the  height,  A^,  o:^  f^0 
embankment:  then  the  required  length  nb  is  equal  to  the  topw^idtb 
of  the  embankment  r7,  phia  the  width  of  the  base  of  the  eiope^  OD 
the  lop  of  the  culvert.     Thus  if  0/>  equal  30  feet,  and  A,  oqiw/5 
feet,  the  ratio  of  the  slopes  1}  to  1,  the  length  nb  will  be 

30  +  (5  X  3)  =  30  +  15  =  45  feet. 
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932.  When  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground  is  hoiizontal,  the 
length  of  any  structure  passmg  under  an  embankment  will  lie 


Fig.  1 79. 

half  on  each  side  of  the  centre  line.    When  the  natural  surface  is 
inclined,  the  ends  of  the  structure  will  be  at  different  distances 


Pig,iJBOl 


from  the  centre  line,  according  to  the  slopes  of  the  ground.  This 
is  seen  in  Figs.  180  and  181,  the  first  of  which  represents  the 
section,  and  the  second  the  plan,  of  an  embankment.    The  lines  8S 
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and  00 y  representing  the  ends  of  a  culvert  passing  beneath  the 
embankment,  are  seen  to  be  at  different  distances  from  the  centre 
line.  The  position  of  the  points  S  and  0  may  be  found  by  first 
getting  from  the  tables  of  side  width  the  points  A  and  D,  and 
measuring  in  from  these  points  the  distances  AS  and  />0,  do- 
pending  upon  the  slopes  AB  and  AD*  In  the  case  of  the  upper 
end  the  distance  of  SB  from  A  will  be  less  than  if  the  natural  sur- 
face was  level ;  at  the  lower  end  the  distance  from  D  to  0  will  be 
greater.  Having  found  the  distances  of  SS  and  00  from  the 
centre  line,  we  get  the  position  and  length  of  the  wing  walls  of  the 
culvert  by  drawing  a  line  from  S  to  any  desired  angle  to  intersect 
the  slope  AA ;  and  upon  the  lower  side  of  the  embankment  we  get, 
in  the  same  manner,  the  lines  DD,  OD,  the  latter  being  of  course 
longer  than  the  wings  upon  the  upper  side  AS,  AS, 

933.  Setting  out  Bridge  Work. — In  laying  out  the  abutments 
for  bridges  there  are  numerous  cases  to  be  considered, — as  whether 
the  bridge  is  on  the  square  or  on  the  skew,  upon  a  level  or  a 
gradient,  upon  a  curve  or  a  straight  line,  and  whether  the  natural 
surface  is  horizontal  or  inclined;  the  position  and  form  of  abut- 
ments and  wing  walls  depending  so  much  upon  the  various  condi- 
tions affecting  each  particular  case,  that  any  attempt  to  lay  down 
genera!  rules  for  each  work  would  be  of  little  use. 

934.  Staking  out  Drains. — The  method  of  setting  grade  marks 
for  drains  is  as  follows: 

At  every  50  feet  along  the  line  of  the  trench  place  a  board  a 
couple  of  feet  wider  than  the  width  of  the  trench,  bed  it  firmly  in 
the  earth  and  mark  the  centre  line  on  it;  then  ascertain  the  level 
of  the  boards,  calculate  depth  of  cutting  at  each  one,  and  mark  it 
plainly  on  each  board.  To  transfer  the  grade  line  to  the  bottom 
of  the  trench,  procure  a  measuring-rod  (say  6  feet  long),  subtract 
the  depth  of  cutting  from  the  length  of  the  rod,  and  to  the  board 
that  straddles  the  ditch  nail  a  piece  of  board  upright,  the  height 
of  which  above  the  horizontal  board  is  equal  to  the  difference 
found.  This  operation  being  performed  at  each  board,  a  line 
stretched  from  the  upright  pieces  will  be  parallel  to  the  grade  line, 
and  six  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  trench. 
,  935.  Vertical  Curves. — As  stated  in  Article  610,  the  apex  or 
meeting  point  of  grades  require  to  be  rounded  off  by  vertical 
curves,  thus  slightly  changing  the  grade  at  and  near  the  point  of 
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intersection.    A  vertical  curve  rarely  need  extend  more  than  200 
feet  each  way  from  that  point  (Fig.  182). 

Let  AB,  BC,  be  two  grades  in  profile,  intersecting  at  station  B, 
and  let  A  and  G  be  the  adjacent  stations.  It  is  required  to  join 
the  grades  by  a  vertical  curve  extending  from  A  to  C,    Suppose  a 


Fig.  182. 

chord  drawn  from  A  to  C.  The  elevation  of  the  middle  point  of 
the  chord  will  be  a  mean  of  the  elevations  of  grade  at  A  and  C, 
and  one  half  of  the  difference  between  this  and  the  elevation  of 
grade  at  B  will  be  the  middle  ordinate  of  the  curve.  Hence  we 
have 

in  which  Jf  equals  the  correction  in  grade  for  the  point  B,  The 
correction  for  any  other  point  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  its 
distance  from  A  or  C.  Thus  the  correction  at  A -\- 2b  is  ^  M; 
at  ^  +  50  it  is  i  M;  at  A  +  75  it  is  -f^  M;  and  the  same  for  cor- 
responding points  on  the  other  side  of  B.  The  corrections  in  the 
case  shown  are  subtractive,  since  31  is  negative.  They  are  additive 
when  M  is  positive,  and  the  curve  concave  upward. 

936.  Staking  oat  Contour  of  Street  Foundations. — In  order  to 
insure  the  proper  transverse  form  of  street  pavements,  stakes 
should  be  driven  across  the  street,  the  tops  of  which  shall  cor- 
respond to  the  intended  contour.  The  stakes  should  be  placed 
longitudinally  of  the  street  at  distances  not  exceeding  16  feet,  and 
transversely  at  distances  not  exceeding  10  feet.  After  the  stakes 
are  placed  ridges  of  concrete  may  be  formed  along  the  street,  as 
ehown  in  Fig.  183.    After  the  ridges  or  small  banks  of  concrete  are 
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SO  placed  the  filling  of  the  interspaces  may  be  proceeded  with,  and 
a  straight-edge  resting  on  the  ridges  will  guide  the  workmen  in 
keeping  the  concrete  to  the  proper  form;  or  the  stakes  may  be 
placed  as  directed  above  and  a  thin  slat  nailed  to  their  tops,  the 
concrete  filled  in  and  made  flush  with  the  top  of  the  slat,  a  straight- 
edge 17  feet  long,  its  ends  resting  on  the  slats,  being  used  for  this 


Fig.    183.    MANNER    OF    FORMING    CONTOUR    OF 
STREETS. 

purpose.    After  the  concrete  is  thoroughly  set  the  slats  may  be 
removed  and  the  space  they  occupied  plastered  over  with  cement. 

937.  Setting  Stakes  for  Curb.— Stakes  for  setting  curb  should  be 
placed  on  the  front  line  of  the  curb,  with  their  tops  at  the  required 
grade.  Their  distance  apart  should  not  exceed  50  feet,  and  on  cir- 
cular work  will  require  to  be  closer.  At  street  comers  three  stakes 
should  be  driven,  one  at  the  intersection  point  of  the  meeting  curbs 
and  one  at  each  tangent  point  (Fig.  184), 


Stake     cx^.^ 
-•««<i---t  Stake 


Fig.  1 84. 
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SHOWING  MANNER  OF  SETTING  STAKES  FOR 
CURBS. 


938.  In  placing  the  stakes  for  any  structure  they  should  be 
placed  so  far  outside  of  the  work  that  they  will  remain  undisturbed 
during  the  construction  of  the  work.  They  must  be  so  placed  that 
lines  stretched  from  auv  two  of  them  will  define  the  comer  and 
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face  of  the  structure  (Fig.  185).    Stakes  for  defining  the  houndaries 
of  an  ezcayation  may  be  placed  at  the  angles  thereof. 


Stake 


Fig.  185. 


iSiakE  ; 

MANNER  OF  SETTING  STAKES  FOR  STRUG- 
TURES. 


939.  Two  stakes,  at  a  sufficient  distance  apart  upon  the  land, 
will  fix  any  line  upon  the  water;  and  two  sets  of  stakes,  upon 
different  lines  upon  the  shore,  will  by  their  intersection  fix  any 
point  upon  the  water  with  accuracy  sufficient  for  many  purposes. 
For  exact  work,  however,  a  transit  should  be  employed  to  fix  a  line ; 
and  two  angular  instruments,  in  well-chosen  positions,  will  deter- 
mine any  point. 

940.  Bench  Karks. — A  permanent  bench  or  reference  mark  for 
levels  should  be  established  with  care,  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  any  proposed  structure,  from  which  the  elevations  of  the 
various  parts  may  be  obtained.  Such  bench  marks  should  also  be 
fixed  at  the  commencement  of  long  cuttings,  and  generally  at 
intervals  of  from  500  to  1000  feet  along  the  works,  a  list  of  such 
elevations  being  entered  in  the  engineer's  note-book. 
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SPECIFICATIONS  AND  CONTRACTS. 


941.  Specifloations. — A  speuification  or  detailed  description  of 
the  various  workH  to  be  carried  out  is  always  attached  to  a  contract, 
aud  is  prepared  before  estiniates  are  called  for.  The  prominent 
points  in  connection  with  specifications  are  aa  follows: 

(1)  Deacriptioii  of  the  work. 

(2)  Extent  of  th*^  work. 

(3)  Quality  of  the  materials. 

(4)  Testing  of  the  nmteriats. 
(r))  Delivery  of  materials. 
(0)  Character  of  the  workmanship, 
(?)  Manner  of  executing  the  work. 

(8)  Time  of  commencement. 

(9)  Time  of  completion. 
(lt>)  Manner  and  times  of  pajrment. 

(11)  i*enalties  for  infraction. 

(12)  Snch  general  instructions  and  stipulations  as  may  bo  found 
neoefisary  in  each  case. 

Attention  to  these  points  and  a  clear  and  accurate  descriptioQ 
of  each  detail  (leaving  nothing  to  be  imagined)  will  not  only 
materially  contribute  to  the  rapid  and  efficient  execution  of  the 
work,  but  will  avoid  nil  future  miaunderetandinga. 

942.  Concerning  Tests  of  Materials. — While  proper  tests  shotilii^ 
always  be  stipulated,  vet  if  they  are  carried  to  an  extreme  degree  ^ 
aa  fre<[ucntly  ha]>pens,  they  defeat  their  own  object.  AVhen  it  l)«^« 
cornea  impossible  to  carry  out  certain  unreasonable  demands,  t\v« 
alternative  is  to  evade  them  as  much  as  possible;  aud  it  nnut  al- 
ways bo  borne  in  mind  that  the  more  striugeut  the  demand,  tbt) 
greater  the  difficulty  in  enforcing  it. 
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943.  Contractg. — A  good,  clear,  and  comprehensive  contract  is 
a  difficult  thing  to  write,  but  it  should  be  **  common-sense"  from 
beginning  to  end,  aud  should  be  tho  joiiiL  production  of  both  en- 
gineering and  legal  ability,  neither  sacrificing  the  one  feature  to 
the  other. 

GEXERAL  SPECIFICATIOXS. 

The  following  BpecifioationB,  in  conjunction  with  those  given 
throughout  the  work,  will  aid  in  preparing  specifications  for  the 
different  works  connected  with  highways. 

944.  Clearing.— The  land  will  be  cleared  to  the  wi(]th  of 

feet  on  each  side  of  the  centre  line,  and  on  each  section  must  be 
entirely  completed  before  grading  is  commenced. 

The  clearing  must  be  done  in  such  manner  that  all  useful 
timber  may  be  saved.  Trees  of  large  dimensions  shall  be  trimmed 
and  put  into  the  most  profitable  shape  for  the  market:  when  so 
trimmed  they  shidl  be  piled  in  audi  jdacea  along  the  line  of  the 
roatl  a.*  the  engineer  may  desigmite. 

Brushwood,  stumps,  tree  limbs,  etc.,  must  not  be  cast  upon  the 
adjacent  land,  but  shall  be  formed  into  piles  and  btinied :  stumps 
and  other  material  that  will  not  burn,  must  be  removed  from  the 
work  and  disposed  of  by  the  contractor.  All  brush  or  trees  acci- 
dentally or  otlierwise  thrown  upon  the  adjacent  lands  must  be 
taken  off  and  disposed  of  us  above  described.  The  hind  w]ien 
cleared  must  be  left  in  a  clean  condition,  and  the  contractor  will 
be  held  responsible  for  all  damage  to  crops,  fences,  fruit-trees,  and 
timber  of  adjacent  owners. 

945.  Close  Cutting. — AMiere  embankments  are  to  be  formed  more 
than  one  foot  in  height,  the  stumps  shall  be  chopped  close  to  the 
ground. 

946.  Grubbing.— AVhere  excavations  do  not  exceed  2  feet  in 
deptli,  or  embankments  one  foot  in  height,  all  stumps  shall  be 
grubliwi  out.  The  catch-water  drains,  side  ditches,  and  off-take 
drains  shall  be  grubbed  wherever  required. 

947.  Grading. — Grading  will  include  all  excavations  and  em- 
bankments required  to  form  the  roadway,  all  excavations  aud  em- 
bankments required  for  altering  the  level  of  intersecting  roads. 
Excavations  for  the  foundations  of  all  atructures,  excavations  for 
all  trenches  and  ditches,  excavations  required  for  the  altering  of 
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the  ohanuols  of  Btreunis^  etc.,  uud  all  other  oscavations  aud  cm- 
baukments  that  may  be  required  for  the  full  completion  of  the 
road. 

The  grading  shall  be  executed  in  accordance  with  the  lines  and 
grades  given  by  the  engineer.  The  portions  which  are  above  grade 
are  to  be  excavated,  and  such  and  so  much  of  the  excavated  mate- 
rial aa  may  be  suitable  for  the  purpot-e,  and  aa  may  be  necessary, 
shall  be  filled  in  those  parts  which  are  below  the  grade  lines.  The 
material  excavated,  not  so  used  for  filling,  shall  be  placed  in  spoil- 
bauka  at  such  puints  as  the  engineer  designates,  or  it  may  be  re- 
moved from  the  line  of  the  work  by  the  contractor  for  his  own  use 
aud  benefit,  if  so  directed. 

Where  embankments  are  to  bo  formed  of  a  height  loss  than  3 
feet,  all  top-soil  and  vegetable  matter  must  be  excavated  to  such 
depth  as  the  engineer  may  direct.  The  material  so  excavated 
wiii  be  piled  up  outside  of  the  embankment  lines,  aud  afterwards 
used  to  cover  the  slopes  of  embanktnents  and  cuttings;  the  surplus 
that  remains  after  completing  this  work  shall  be  removed  and 
placed  in  spoil-banks  at  such  places  as  will  bo  designated  by  the 
engineer^  or  it  may  be  removed  by  the  contractor  for  his  own  use 
and  benefit.  In  places  where  the  embankments  exceed  3  feet  in 
height  the  perishable  matter  shall  be  removed,  but  no  excavation 
d<»ne  unless  specially  ordered  by  the  engineer. 

All  sloping  ground  covered  with  pasture  shall  be  deeply 
ploughed  over  the  base  of  the  embankments  before  the  latter  are 
commenced.  On  slopes  which  have  been  covered  with  timber  the 
slope  shall  be  cut  into  steps  before  the  embankment  is  commenced. 

948.  Formation  of  Embankments. — Embankments  of  a  height 
less  than  3  feet  shall  be  made  by  horses  and  carts.  Embankments 
of  greater  height  may  be  formed  by  tipping  from  dump-cars  travel- 
ling on  a  track. 

The  embankments  will  be  formed  to  such  height  above  the 
sub-grade  aa  the  engineer  may  direct,  to  provide  for  shrinkage, 
compressions,  washing,  and  settlement,  and  they  must  be  main- 
tained to  the  required  height,  width,  and  shape  until  accepted. 
"Whenever  embankments  are  made  from  side  ditches,  the  width  of 
the  1>erm  to  be  left  at  the  foot  of  the  slopes  will  be  given  by  the 
engineer.  , 

In   the  formation  of  embankments  no  mud,  muck,  vegetablo 
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matter,  tree  stumps,  or  other  materials  which,  the  engineer  may 
deem  unsuitable,  will  be  allowed  to  be  used.  Such  material  must 
be  removed  from  the  line  of  the  work  and  disposed  of  as  the 
engineer  may  direct. 

After  completion,  the  slopes  of  all  cuttings  and  embankments 
will  be  covered  to  a  depth  of  G  inches  with  the  loam  and  vegetable 
soil  previously  reserved  for  this  purpose,  or  such  shall  be  obtained 
from  such  places  as  the  engineer  may  direct. 

The  slopes  of  embankments  will  generally  be  IJ  to  1,  of  earth 
excavations  2  to  1,  of  rock  excavations  1  to  1 ;  and  no  allowance  for 
excavations  outside  the  limits  of  these  slopes  will  be  made  unless 
specially  ordered  by  the  engineer. 

The  widths,  slopes,  and  other  dimensions  may  be  varied  at  any 
time  by  the  engineer  to  suit  circumstances. 

In  the  event  of  slips  occurring  in  excavations,  the  contractor 
will  remove  the  debris  and  reslope  the  work.  If  the  slips  occur 
through  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  contractor,  no  allowance 
for  the  removal  or  reshaping  will  be  made;  but  if  they  occur 
through  unavoidable  causes,  he  will  be  paid  for  it  as  loose  rock  or 
as  earth,  according  to  the  class  to  which  it  may  appear  to  the 
engineer  to  belong. 

Rock  shall  be  excavated  to  a  depth  of  two  feet  below  the  sub- 
.grade  level  and  the  space  refilled  with  stone  broken  to  a  size  not 
exceeding  2}  inches. 

In  the  event  of  work  being  proceeded  with  in  winter,  no  snow 
or  ice  will  be  placed  in  embankments  or  allowed  to  be  covered  up 
in  them,  and  all  frozen  earth  must  be  excluded  from  the  heart  of 
t;he  embankment. 

949.  Earth-work  Measurement  and  Classification. — All  earth- 
'work  shall  be  measured  in  excavation,  and  will  be  classified  under 
the  following  heads,  viz..  earth,  loose  rock,  solid  rock. 

Earth  will  include  clay,  sand,  gravel,  loam,  decomposed  rock, 
Hnd  slate,  stones  and  bowlders  containing  less  than  one  cubic  foot, 
^nd  all  other  matters  of  an  earthy  nature,  however  compact  they 
may  be. 

Loose  rock  will  include  all  bowlders  and  detached  masses  of 
I'ock  measuring  more  than  one  cubic  foot  and  less  than  one  cubic 
yard ;  also  hardpan,  compact  gravel,  sandstone,  and  all  other 
materials  of  a  rock   natuie   (except  solid   rock)   which  may  be 
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looseued  with  the  pick,  although  blasting  inaj  be  resorted  to  in 
order  to  expedite  the  work. 

Solid  rock  will  include  nil  rock  found  in  place  in  ledges,  and  in 
niosites  or  bowlders  measuring  more  than  one  cubic  yard,  and  which 
can  only  be  removed  by  blasting,  which  fact  will  be  determined  by 
the  engineer. 

950.  Drains. — At  such  places  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
engineer,  drains  will  be  formed  in  the  following  manner:  Uie 
trenches  will  be  opened  to  the  width  and  several  depths  given  by 
the  eugineer.  In  the  trenches  so  opened  drains  of  tiles  will  be 
construoted,  as  directed  by  the  engineer. 

The  tiles  furnished  shnll  be  the  best  quality  of  clay  or  tem- 
cotta,  manufactured  expressly  for  drainage  purposes;  thoy  shall 
bp  in  lengths  of  not  less  tlian  one  foot,  and  shall  be  of  unifonn 
diiuiieter  througliout.  A  pipe  of  larger  diameter,  broken  in  half, 
will  l>e  used  for  collars;  the  jiipes  will  be  laid  true  to  grade  and 
the  trenches  filled  in  with  round  field  stones.  The  stones  must 
not  be  tlirown  in.  hut  shall  lie  hiid  in  carefully  by  hand,  the  largest 
stones  being  used  to  wedge  the  pipes  in  place;  on  top  of  the  stone 
filling  plucH  good  sods,  with  the  grass  side  down.  Silt-basins  will 
be  conmtrncted  of  brick,  of  the  forms  and  dimensions  shown  on 
plans,  at  the  point*;  designated  by  the  engineer. 

951.  Catch-water  Ditches.— Catch-water  ditches  will  be  ex- 
cavated at  the  top  of  the  slope  of  all  excavations  on  the  up-hill 
side  only;  they  shall  be  excavated  not  closer  than  it  feer  to  the 
edge  of  the  slope;  they  shall  be  excavated  on  the  lines  and  to  the 
grades  given  by  the  engineer. 

962.  Off-take  Ditchea. — These  ditches  will  be  excavated  where- 
ever  dircctfil  by  the  engineer,  and  will  have  such  form  and  dimen; 
sions  as  he  may  direct. 

The  contractor  shall  also  excavate  and  form  all  other  dxaiiia 
and  ditches  which  the  engineer  may  deem  necessary  for  tbepropflr 
drainage  of  the  road. 

963.  Hip-rap. — In  cases  where  slopes  require  protection  from 
the  action  of  water,  the  protection  works  will  be  constructed  of 
brush  or  stones,  ajid  will  be  carefully  performed  ia  auch  manner 
and  of  such  dinicusions  as  the  engineer  may  direct. 

964.  Retaining,  Breast,  Slope,  and  Parapet  Walls. — These  wsllft- 
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will  be  constructed  at  ench  places  and  in  such  manner  us  may  be 
directed  by  the  engineer. 

955.  Cnlverts  furnieJ  of  eartlieuwaro,  cast-iron  pipe,  stone  laid 
dry  or  in  mortar,  will  be  constrncted  wherever  directed  by  the  en- 
gineer. Their  form  and  dimensions  shall  correspond  with  the 
detailed  plans  prepared  therefor. 

MASONRY. 

Stone  masonry  will  be  classified  fw  followa: 

956.  First-class  Masonry  shuK  be  built  of  sound  stone,  of  a  quality 
to  be  approved  by  the  engineer;  it  will  consist  of  large  rectangular 
stones,  with  the  beds  dressed  parallel  tliroughunt,  and  the  vertical 
sides  hammer-drosBcd  so  as  to  form  quarter-inch  joints;  the  stones 
will  be  left  quarry-faced  except  when  otherwise  ordered ;  rock-faced 
stones  to  have  a  oue-iuch  chisel-draught  cut  ou  all  four  edges  of  the 
face,  and  no  face  projection  greater  than  3  inches. 

The  rise  of  the  courses  of  first-class  niasonry  will  not  be  less  than 
12  inches,  aud  umy  range  up  to  t*4  inches,  the  thinnest  courses  being 
invariably  placed  towards  the  top  of  the  work;  the  atones  in  adja- 
cent courses  shall  break  joints  by  at  least  one  foot. 

lleaders  shall  he  built  in  every  course  not  further  apart  than  6 
feet;  they  will  have  a  length  in  the  face  of  the  wall  of  not  less  than 
24  inches,  and  they  must  ran  back  at  least  2J  times  their  height; 
when  they  will  not  allow  this  proportion,  they  must  pass  through 
from  front  to  back.  Stretchers  shall  have  a  minimum  length  in  the 
face  of  the  wall  of  3t>  inches,  and  their  breadth  of  bed  shall  be  at 
least  li  times  their  height.  First-cJass  uuisonry  will  be  laid  in 
Portland  eemcnt  mortar,  and  each  course  must  he  thoroughly 
grouted  before  the  next  course  is  started.  Each  stone  shall  be 
cleaned  and  dampened  before  being  set.  Improperly  dressed  stones 
must  be  recut  before  jtlacing  in  the  wall,  as  no  hammering  will  be 
allowed  after  the  stones  are  set. 

First-class  masonry  will  include  all  dimension  stone,  such  as 
coping,  cap-stones,  bridge  seats,  aud  jjarapets,  abutments,  aud  piers 
of  large  bridges. 

957.  Second-class  Masonry  will  include  retaining-walls,  abut- 
ments, wing  walls  and  parapets  of  minor  bridges,  and  head  walls  on 
box  culverts.  It  will  consist  of  broken  range-work,  built  of  such 
stone  as  may  be  approved  by  the  engineer;  the  stones  shall  be  dressed 
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to  horizontal  beds  and  vertical  jointB;  the  face  shall  be  ^'rock  face. 
with  edges  pitched  to  line,  with  no  face  projections  exceeding  2 
inches.  At  leaet  one  third  of  the  stones  must  be  headers  evenly 
distributed  through  the  wall;  the  mortar  joints  shall  not  exceed  one 
half-inch  in  thickness.  All  vertical  joints  must  be  broken  bj  at 
leaat  6  inches.  Xo  stone  will  be  allowed  in  the  face  of  the  wall 
which  has  a  less  area  than  "72  square  inches.  Qiioiu  stones  shall 
have  a  chisel-draught  one  inch  wide  cut  on  each  aide  of  the  angle. 

The  backing  aud  fouiidiition  will  be  of  large  sound  etone^, 
ronghly  squared,  no  stone  to  mea.Hure  less  than  2  cnbic  feet.  The 
broadest  bed  will  be  laid  underneath,  and  must  have  a  good  bearing 
on  the  stones  below.  The  stones  shall  be  laid  in  full  mortar  beds, 
well  bonded  with  each  other  and  with  the  face  stone,  and  with  a]| 
spaces  filled  with  nmall  stones  and  sjialls,  well  grouted. 

No  stone  shall  ho  cut  on  tlie  wall,  and  stones  once  bedded  shall 
not  Ik?  removed  unless  directed  by  the  engineer. 

The  foundation  course  shall  be  of  large  stones  not  less  than  \'2 
inches  in  thickness  and  8  feet  area  of  bed,  and  when  the  wall  is  4 
feet  or  less  in  thickness  shall  extend  from  front  to  back. 

The  mortal*  emplayod  for  socoud-class  masonry  will  be  of  Rosen- 
dale  cement,  in  the  proportion  of  1  of  cement  to  2  of  sand.  Portland 
cement,  will  he  usfil  whenner  directed  by  the  engineer, 

958.  Third-class  Masonry. — Masonry  of  this  class  will  generally 
be  used  for  box  culverts,  retaining  and  slope  walls,  and  for  back- 
ing for  fi^st-da^?s  masonry.  It  shall  consist  of  sound  stones  laid  on 
their  natural  beds,  and  roughly  squared  where  used  for  face  work. 

The  walls  shall  be  carried  up  in  courses  ranging  from  15  to  16 
inches  in  height;  each  course  shall  bp  well  Ixinded,  having  r  header 
at  every  3  feet.  Not  more  than  one  third  of  the  stones  shall  be  lees 
than  9  inches  thick,  or  contain  less  than  two  cnbic  feet,  and  do 
stone  shall  be  less  than  G  inches  thick.  The  stones  shall  be  laid  in 
Roseudale  cement  mortar,  and  each  course  well  grouted, 

959.  Fonrth-claBB  Masonry  will  consist  of  stone  laid  dry^  and 
will  be  used  for  box  culverts,  retaining,  slope,  breast,  and  parapet 
walls,  and  paving  of  box  and  arch  culverts. 

960.  First-clasB  Arch-culverts  shall  be  built  in  accordance  with 
the  specifications  for  first-class  masonry,  with  the  exception  of  the 
arch  sheeting  and  ring-stones.  The  ring-stones  shall  be  so  dressed 
that  when  laid  their  beds  will  radiate  truly  from  the  centre  of  the 
circle.    The  ring-stones  aud  sheeting  shall  not  be  of  less  thickness 
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than  10  iiacbes  ou  the  soffit,  and  shall  be  dressed  the  full  depth  of 
the  bed,  so  ns  to  form  joints  not  exceeding  three  eighths  of  an  inch; 
each  stone  must  break  joints  with  its  fellow  l\v  at  l»^ast  10  inches. 
Arch  stones  to  be  full  bedded  in  mortar, and  each  course  afterwards 
thoroughly  grouted.  The  face  stones  to  be  ruck-face,  with  a  one- 
inch  chisel-druiight  uround  the  edges. 

961,  Second-class  Arch-culverts. — Arch-culverts  of  8  feet  span 
and  under  shall  be  constructed  of  suitable  flat  bedded  stones,  rang- 
ing, according  to  the  span,  from  16  to  24  inches  deep,  and  with  a 
minimum  length  of  from  10  to  '^4  inches,  and  5  to  C  inches  in 
thickness  ou  the  soffit.  They  must  invanably  extend  through  the 
entire  thickness  of  the  arch;  each  stone  to  be  well  and  closely  fitted 
so  as  to  give  half-inch  joints,  and  to  break  joints  with  its  fellow  9 
to  T  inches.  The  whole  to  be  laid  in  thin  cement  mortars,  and  each 
course  well  grouted  immediately  after  being  laid. 

The  face-stones  of  the  urch  to  be  as  neurly  uniform  in  depth  as 
possible,  of  large  size,  and  neatly  incoi"porated  with  the  perpendicu- 
lar fa<'e  of  the  miusonry.  The  keystones  to  ho  10  or  1'2  inches  on 
the  soffit,  to  have  a  chisel-draught  around  their  edges,  and  to  project 
beyond  the  face  of  the  wall  '^  or  3  inches.    The  side  and  wing  walls 

•will  be  of  second-class  ntaHonry. 
The  extrados  of  all  arches  shall  be  flushed  with  cement  mortar 
three  inches  thick,  levelled  up  and  rounded  to  a  moderately  even 
and  smooth  surfa(*e. 
WM  962.  Centring. — Centres  of  arches  must  in  all  cases  bo  well 
formed,  of  ample  strength*  securely  placed  in  position,  and  in  every 
respect  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  engineer.  The  ribs 
must  not  be  placed  further  apart  than  3  feet  in  any  case.  The 
lagging  shall  be  3  inches  thick;  the  supports  of  centres  shall  be 
substantial  imd  well  constructed,  and  tJjty  must  be  provided  with 
proper  wedges  for  easing  centres  when  required.  Centres  shall  not 
be  struck  without  permission  from  the  engineer. 

963.  Wing  Walla  will  generally  be  of  first-class  masonry,  laid 
n]t  in  steps,  each  step  covered  with  a  hanimer-dressed  coping. 

984.  Parapets  of  masonry  structures  Avill  be  of  first-clasa  ma- 
fionry,  covered  with  hammer-dressed  coping. 

965.  Laying  Masonry  in  Freezing  Weather. — No  masonry  is  to 
"be  built  in  freezing  weather,  except  by  permission  of  the  engineer. 
If  such  permission  is  given  the  mortar  shall  be  made  by  either  of 
le  folio viug  methods: 
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Make  u  mortar  of  ono  part,  of  hydraulic  lime  and  three  parU  of 
sand,  mix  thoroughly,  and  tdlow  it  to  stand  in  a  heap  covered  with 
stable  manure  until  used,  to  jirevent  f^oe2ill^^ 

Mijk  mortar  for  use  with  ordinary  cement  in  tlie  proportions 
of  one  to  three.  Both  mortars  to  be  saturated  with  brine  in  the 
linal  mixing.     Or, 

DisBolvc  one  pound  of  rock  salt  in  18  gallons  of  water  when  the 
temperature  is  at  32  degrees  Fahr.,  and  add  one  ounce  of  salt 
for  eveiy  degree  lower  of  temperature,  or  enough  salt,  whatever  the 
temperuture  may  be,  to  prt^veut  the  mortal*  freezing. 

No  masonry  laid  in  freezing  weather  to  be  pointed  until 
spring. 

966.  Pointing.— All  outside  joints  of  first-  and  second-class 
masonry  shall  be  raked  out  to  a  depth  of  one  inch,  and  neatly 
pointed  with  a  mortar  made  of  one  part  Portland  cement  and  one 
part  of  Baud. 

967.  Grouting. — Each  course  of  masonry  as  laid  shall  be  grouted 
with  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  cement  to  3  parts  of  sand,  no  more 
water  being  used  than  that  necessary  to  give  the  required  fluidity. 

968.  Brick  Masoury, — The  bricks  used  Rhall  be  of  the  best 
quality,  hunl-burued  entirely  through,  regular  and  uniform  in 
shajte  and  size.  Soft  or  underburned  bricks  will  not  be  allowed  in 
the  work.  The  bricka  HhuII  be  laid  in  cement  mortar  made  as 
directed.  Every  brick  shall  be  laii]  in  a  full  bed  of  mortar  on  bot- 
tom, sides,  and  ends,  which  for  each  brick  is  to  be  performed  at  one 
operation.  In  no  case  is  the  joint  to  be  mude  by  working  in  mortar 
after  the  brick  is  laid.  The  joints  shall  not  exceed  f  of  an  inch, 
und  none  sliall  be  less  than  }  of  an  inch,  and  shall  be  neatly  struck 
or  tiiish-pointed.  Every  sixth  course  to  be  headers.  No**  bats" 
shall  be  used  except  in  the  backing  of  walls,  where  a  moderate 
proportion  (to  be  determined  by  the  engineer)  may  be  usod,  but 
nothing  smaller  than  half-bricks  will  be  allowed. 

The  bricks  will  be  inspected  and  culled  on  delivery,  and  those 
condemned  must  be  at  once  removed. 

The  bricks  must  be  tluiroughly  wet  just  before  laying. 

In  forming  arches  the  bricks  must  be  laid  in  concentric 
each  longitudinal  line  of  bricks  breaking  joints  with  the  adjoining 
lines  in  the  same  ring  and  in  the  ring  under  it. 

969.  Dry  Walls. — Retaining,  sIo|>g,  para])etj  and  brwwi  walls  of 
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dry  stone  will  be  .constructed  where  directed.  The  stones  for  this 
class  of  work  must  be  sound,  flat,  bedded  stones.  No  round  or 
cobble  stones  will  be  allowed.  Not  more  than  one  third  of  the 
stones  shall  be  less  than  one  foot  thick,  and  no  stone  shall  be  less 
than  six  inches  thick  or  have  a  bed  area  of  less  than  four  feet.  The 
stones  shall  be  set  horizontally  on  their  largest  bed,  and  so  well 
bedded  and  fitted  as  to  require  neither  spalls  nor  wedges  to  keep 
them  in  place.  All  walls  shall  be  covered  with  a  hammer-dressed 
coping  of  the  dimensions  shown  on  the  plans. 

970.  Dry  Box-culverts. — The  bottom  shall  be  paved  with  good 
sound  stone  closely  set  on  edge  under  the  walls  as  well  as  the  water- 
way. The  side  walls  shall  be  built  of  large  well-shaped  stones  well 
bonded  and  joints  well  broken.  No  stone  shall  have  a  less  area 
of  face  than  one  square  foot.  There  shall  be  one  header  to  every 
three  stretchers,  and  the  header  must  pass  entirely  through  the 
wall.  The  covering-stones  must  be  entirely  sound  and  wide  enough 
to  extend  at  least  two  thirds  across  either  wall. 

The  end  walls  of  box-culverts  shall  be  laid  up  in  second-class 
masonry  and  finished  off  in  accordance  with  the  plans.  The  coping 
must  be  of  proper  and  uniform  thickness,  neatly  hammer-dressed  on 
top  and  face. 

971.  Pipe-culverts. — Culverts  of  salt-glazed  earthenware  or 
cast-iron  pipe  shall  be  constructed  at  such  points  as  the  engineer 
may  designate.  The  ends  of  said  pipes  will  be  carried  by  head 
walls  of  either  brick  or  stone  masonry  covered  with  stone  coping. 
The  form  and  dimensions  of  these  structures  shall  correspond  to 
the  plans  prepared  therefor. 

The  earthenware  pipe  shall  be  of  the  quality  known  as  culvert- 
pipe.  It  shall  be  sound  and  well  burned  throughout,  free  from 
cracks,  flaws,  flre-checks,  and  other  imperfections,  and  shall  be  of 
uniform  thickness  throughout  and  shall  have  not  less  than  the 
following  weights : 

latem&l  diameter.  Weight  per  fooC 

6iocbe8 15  pounds 

9  "  28 

13  "  40 

15  *•  60 

18  "  80 

20  "  90 

24  '*  180 
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The  joints  Bhall  be  closed  with  cement-mortar. 

Cast-irou  pipe  sliall  be  used  wherever  directed  by  the  engineer, 
and  shall  be  obtained  from  a  foundry  approved  by  him.  It  shall 
be  of  the  diameters  and  Ihickueas  ordered,  will  be  laid  in  the  same 
inauuer  as  earthenware  pi|)e,  and  the  joints  calked  with  lead  if  so 
ordered. 

972.  Cement. — All  eemeut  furnished  must  be  of  some  well  and 
favonibly  known  brand,  aud  shall  be  approved  by  the  engineer.  It 
shall  be  delivered  iu  barrels  or  equally  tight  and  safe  receptacles, 
and  after  delivery  must  bo  protected  from  the  weather  by  storing  in 
a  tight  building  or  by  suitable  (?overing.  The  jMickages  shall  not  be 
laid  directly  on  the  ground,  but  nhall  be  laid  on  boards  raised  a  few 
inches  from  iU  To  iusure  its  good  quality  it  shall  be  subjected  to 
the  following  tests,  and  every  cask  or  lot  of  cement  rejected  by  the 
engineer  shall  bo  conspicuously  marked  '*  condemned,"  and  shall  he 
removed  from  the  site  of  the  works;  and,  after  rejection,  should  any 
of  the  cement  so  rejected  be  found  to  have  been  used,  the  work 
where  it  has  been  used  shall  be  taken  down  and  replaced  with 
cement  of  the  proper  quality  without  extra  compensation. 

The  supply  of  cement  must  be  so  gauged  that  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity will  be  kept  on  hand  to  allow  ample  lime  for  the  teats  to  be 
made  without  delay  to  the  work  of  construction. 

973.  Cement  Teats.— Tin.'  Koscudale  cement  must  stand  a  tensile 
strain  of  'jO  puuuds  per  square  inch  of  sectional  area  on  specimena 
mixed  to  a  stiff  paste  and  allowed  to  set  thirty  minutes  in  air  and 
twenty-four  hours  under  water,  and  of  t'U  puunda  on  specimens 
allowed  to  set  seven  days  under  water,  and  shall  be  ninety  per  cent 
fine  when  tried  with  a  sieve  having  2500  meshes  to  the  square  inch. 
It  must  take  not  leas  than  twenty-five  minutes  to  bear  the  light 
■wire,  that  is,  a  weight  of  four  ounces  on  a  wire  one  twelfth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter. 

Portland  cement  shall  be  tested  in  the  same  manner  and  the 
requirements  for  lineucss  will  be  the  same,  but  specimen  briquettes 
will  be  required  to  resist  without  fracture  a  tensile  strain  of  at 
least  175  lbs,  per  square  inch  at  the  e^xpiration  of  three  days,  and  tii 
the  expiration  of  seven  days  to  show  aa  increase  of  at  least  .iO  per 
cent  over  the  strength  at  three  days,  but  it  must  bear  a  minimum 
strain  of  350  lbs.  per  square  inch  at  the  end  of  seven  days, 

974.  Sand. — The  sand  used  for  making  mortar  shall  be  sharpy 
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clean,  and  free  from  loam  and  vegetable  matter.  If  sand  of  the 
required  cjuulity  ciuinot  be  found  in  niitural  buda  ou  the  line  of  the 
work,  it  Bhull  be  furuislied  by  the  contractor.     The  sund  ahull  be 

•  screened  and  washed  if  so  ordered  by  tlie  engineer. 
975.  Water, — The  water  employed  for  mortar  shall  be  fresh  and 
clean,  free  from   mud    or  othtn*  objectionable  matter.     Sea-water 

•  may  be  nsed  if  permiasiou  id  given  by  the  engineer. 
976.  Mortar  f^hall  be  composed  of  two  parts  of  sand  and  one 
part  of  cement,  mixed  thoroughly  dry  and  tempered  to  the  required 

•consistency. 
When  Uised, — It  shall  be  used  as  soon  as  made,  and  any  mortar 
that  may  have  taken  a  "  set''  while  unused  ehall  be  wasted. 

Variation  in  Proporlion.—'So  variation  from  the  above  propor- 
Ktious  will  be  permitted  unless  to  make  the  mortar  richer  when 
required  in  special  cases. 

Temperinr/. — The  thorough  mixing  and  incorporation  of  the 
materials  will  be  insisted  upon.  The  dry  cement  and  iiund  shall  be 
turned  over  and  mixed  with  shovels  by  skilled  workmen  not  less 
than  ten  (10)  times  before  the  water  is  added ;  after  adding  the  water, 
the  paste  shall  be  again  turned  over  a  c!  mixed  by  skilled  workmen 

■  not  less  than  six  ((>}  timct^  before  it  is  used. 
lioxes, — Tight  mortar  boxes  will  be  provided,  and  no  mortar 
shall  be  made  except  in  such  boxes. 

977.  Concrete,  how  Composed. — Concrete  shall  consist  of  angular 
fragments  of  sound,  dunible  stone  or  hard-burnt  brick,  which  shall 
be  cleaned  and  thoroughly  freed  from  dust  and  dirt,  and  Ikrokon  so 
as  to  pass  in  any  direction  through  a  ring  two  ('-t)  inches  in  diameter, 
and  of  hydraulic  cement  and  sand,  in  the  following  proportions  by 
volume : 

I        Cement 1  pan 
lii-ukeD  stone 5  purls 
Sand 3     " 
Mixing* — These  materials  shall  be  intimately  incorporated  on 
the  mixing-board  or  in  a  mechanical   mixer,  and  after  proper  tem- 
pering shall  be  deposited  carefully  in  place  and  tlioroughly  rammed 
until  the  surface  is  floated. 

Period  of  Repose, — The  concrete  so  laid  shall  bo  left  without 
disturbance  or  shock  for  at  least  twenty-four  (24)  hours. 
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Variation  in  P report iona. — The  above  proportions  shrill  l>e 
varied  without  extra  compensation  upon  the  order  of  the  engineer 
and  to  his  entire  sntisfnotion. 

Expeditious  fjjit'ntfion. — The  whole  operation  of  mixing  and 
laving  each  batch  uf  concrete  shalj  be  performed  aa  expeditiously 
OS  po.«8ibl{*,  with  the  use  of  a  suttifient  number  of  skilled  men. 

978.  Foundation  ^cavation. — Foundaiiou-pits  shall  be  ex- 
cavated to  such  depths  as  the  engineer  may  deem  proper  for  the 
safety  ami  permiiiieiice  of  the  structure  to  be  erected. 

979.  Artificial  Foundations. — Foundations  of  piles,  timber, 
plank,  and  concrete  shall  be  prepared  of  such.  dimeDfiions  and  in 
siKfh  mininer  iis  the  en<;ni^^*^'f  ^^^^y  direct,  and  the  materials  used 
shall  conform  in  quality,  etc.,  to  the  requirements  stated  for  the 
respective  kinds. 

980.  Timber. — The  timber  furnished  shall  l>e  sound,  straight- 
grained,  well  seasoned,  and  free  from  sap.  large  knots,  shakes,  and^ 
wanes.     Knotty  timber  will  not  be  allowed  in  the  work  where  such 
would  impair  its  strength. 

981.  Piles. — The  piles  sliall  be  of  sound,  straight-grained  tim- 
ber from  wliich  the  bark  has  liecu  removed;  they  shall  measure 
not  less  than  8  inches  in  diameter  at  the  small  end,  nor  be  less 
than  28  feet  long.  They  may  bo  driven  with  any  approved  form  of 
pile-drivor  or  by  the  "  hydraulic  jet:"  if  they  are  driv£u  by  this 
latter  method,  ihuy  Khali  be  coustjintly  loaded  with  a  weight  of 
2000  lbs.  They  shall  be  driven,  by  whichever  method  adopted, 
until  ibcy  do  not  move  more  thau  one-half  inch  under  the  blow  of 
a  haninu-r  wei^diiniz  '-Ji^OO  Jbt*.  and  falling  30  feet. 

982.  CofferdamB. —  Where  cofferdams  are  require<l  for  fonndft- 
tions,  tliey  sliall  be  constructed  in  tlie  manner  directed  by  the 
engineer,  and  all  pumping,  bailing,  ami  draining  shall  Ix*  performed 
as  re^juired  and  directed  by  the  engineer. 

983.  Wrought-iron,— All  wrought-iron  work  furnished  to  be  of 
the  specified  form  and  dimensions.  The  wrought-iron  used  shall 
be  the  best  refined  iron;  it  sliall  be  tough,  close-grained,  highly 
fibrous,  and  when  broken  shall  show  a  blue-gray  fracture.  It  bhall 
bear  a  high  welding  heat,  and  a  cold  bar  must  bend  through  00  de- 
grees without  sign  of  fracture;  the  tensile  strength  to  be  not  1< 
than  50,000  lbs.  i»er  square  inch  of  sectional  area  when  tested  in  largv 
and  long  lengths.     The  redaction  of  breaking  area  shall  average  35 
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per  cent,  tmd  the  elongation  of  the  bar  before  rupture  shall  be  at 
least  15  per  cent.  Iron  subjected  to  compressive  strain  to  have  an 
elafitic  limit  of  not  less  than  t;5,<U(U  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

984.  Cast-iron. — All  cast-irou  work  to  be  of  the  sjieuitied  form 
and  dimensions;  the  iron  to  be  gray  iron,  of  nniform  color  and 
structure,  with  medium  grain,  sharp  bright  fracture,  tough  texture, 
and  a  low  percentage  of  graphite.  It  shall  be  clefui  (uiil  free  from 
sand,  scoria,  cold-shuts,  blow-holes,  blisters,  or  other  injurious  de- 
fects. ^Sample  pieces  1  inch  square,  cast  from  the  same  heat  of 
metul  in  sand-ruoulds,  shall  be  capable  of  snetaiuing,  on  a  clear  span 

4  feet  8  inches,  a  central  load  of  500  pounds  when  tested  in  a 
Tough  bar,  A  blow  from  a  4-pniind  hand  hammer  shall  produce  an 
indentation  on  a  reclaugnlar  edge  of  the  easting  without  llakiug 
the  metal. 


GENERAL  STIPUL-iTIOXft    APPLICABLE   TO   ALL   CONTRACTS. 


The  following  etipulations  are  applicable  to  all  chisses  of  work 
and  should  l>e  iuKcrted  in  all  specifications,  being  varied,  of  course, 
to  suit  each  particufur  ca^e. 

985.  Interpretation  of  Specifications. — In  case  of  ambiguity  of 
expression  in  the  specificationB,  or  iloiibt  as  to  the  correct  interpre- 
tation of  the  same,  the  matter  shall  be  eubmitted  to  the  engineer, 
whose  decision  shall  l*e  final. 

986.  Omissions  in  Specifications. — Any  work  or  materials  that 
may  have  been  accidenially  omitted  in  the  description  of  the  work, 
but  which  is  cienrly  implied,  elmll  be  furnished  by  the  contractor 
the  same  as  if  it  had  been  specifically  stated. 

987.  Engineer  defined. —  Wherever  the  word  "engineer"  is  used 
it  refers  to  the  chief  engineer  or  hh  authorized  assistarits,  by  whom 
all  explanations  and  directions  necessarj'  for  the  satisfactory  pros- 
ecution and  completion  of  the  work  described  in  these  specifica- 
tions will  be  given. 

988.  Contractor  defined. — Wlierever  the  word  **  contractor"  is 
used  it  refers  to  and  means  the  party  nr  parties  who  shall  have  duly 
entered  into  rontract  with  the  of  to  perform 
the  work:  their  duly  autlinrized  agents  or  legal  representatives. 

989.  Notice  to  Contractor.— Any  written  notice  to  the  contractor 
which  may  be  requisite  nnder  these  gj»ecifications  may  be  served  on 
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said  contractor  either  personally  or  by  mail,  or  by  leaving  the  same 

at  his  last  known  place  of  residence, 

990.  Preservation  of  Engineer's  Marks,  etc. — All  engineer's 
miirks  and  slakes  after  lunttiun  shall  be  carefully  preser\'LHi  with- 
ont  disturbance  until  permission  for  their  removal  or  erasure  shall 
be  given,  and  every  facility  must  be  furnishe<I  for  the  staking  out, 
etc.,  of  all  work  to  be  done  under  these  specifications. 

991.  Dismissal  of  Incompetent  Persons. — Any  incompetent  per- 
son or  persons  wlia  may  be  eniployeii  on  tlie  work  shall  be  removed 
on  the  re<]ui8ition  of  the  cnt^incer;  and  no  person  so  removed  shall 
thereafter  be  employed  upon  any  portion  of  the  work. 

992.  Spirituous  Liquors. — Contractors  are  not  to  give  or  sell  or 
suffer  any  imv.  to  ^w.  or  sell  or  kL'u p  any  ardent  spirits  on  any  part 
of  the  work  or  in  any  boarding- bouse  or  building  nnder  liis  control. 

993.  Quality  of  Uaterials. — All  materials  furnished  and  used 
under  thcst;  yjjecillcations  must  be  of  the  best  quality  of  their  re- 
spective kinds,  free  frrtm  any  and  all  defeots  which  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  engineer  may  render  them  unfit  for  use.  Rejected 
material  must  be  at  once  removed  from  the  works  or  con- 
spicuously marked  "  roudemned."'  If  condemned  material  is  iLsed 
in  any  part  of  the  work,  the  same  sliall  be  removed  and  replaced 
with  materials  of  the  quality  required  by  these  specifications. 

994.  Samples. — Hi'fnn*  any  materials  are  used,  samples  thereof 
shall  be  furnislied  tlie  engineer  by  the  contractor.  Said  samples,  if 
approved,  sball  remain  in  the  engineer's  office  and  be  used  as  the 
standard  with  which  all  like  materials  furnished  nnder  these  speci- 
fications must  agree. 

995.  Deviations  &om  Plans  and  Specifications, — No  deviations 
from  llie  spi'cificutious  or  dulailed  plans  will  be  allowed,  nnle.^  a 
written  permission  shall  Iiavo  been  previously  obtained  from  thv 
engineer, 

996.  Right  reserved  to  alter  Details.— The  engineer,  during 
the  progress  of  the  work,  may,  by  giving  written  notice  to  the  con- 
tractor, alter  any  of  the  details  of  construction  in  any  manner  that 
may  be  found  expedient  or  suitable;  such  alterations  shall  not  in- 
validate the  contract,  and  the  contractor  must  adopt  and  eiecute 
the  same  as  if  they  were  part  of  the  original  contract,  and  at  the 
completion  of  the  work  an  allowance  will  be  made  for  such  alter- 
ations, etc.,  either  lor  or  against  the  contractor  aa  the  case  may  be, 
and  the  value  of  sncb  alterations  will  be  estimated  by  the  ettgincof 
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from  the  Bchedule  of  prices  attachod  to  the  contract,  or  should  it 
not  ftpplj,  the  oqnitiiblf!  amount  will  bo  ostimatod  hy  tho  engineer. 

997.  Inspectors. — The  work  under  these  speciftcatious  is  to  be 
prosecuted  at  and  fromiis  many  ditforent  points  on  the  line  of  the 
work  as  the  engineer  may  from  time  to  time  determine,  and  at  each 
of  said  points  luspectors  miiy  he  placed  on  tlxe  diiy  designated  for 
the  commencement  of  the  work  thereat.  Whenever  any  work  is  in 
progress  at  or  from  one  or  more  points  at  a  time,  an  inBpector  may 
be  appointed  by  tho  engiueer  to  supervise  each  subdivision  of  the 
same,  viz.,  for  the  inspection  of  the  material,  excavation,  prepara- 
tion for  the  foundation,  the  laying  of  the  pavement,  etc. 

998.  Defective  Work. — The  contractor  will  ho  held  TCsponsible 
for  the  faithful  execution  of  the  work  in  accordance  with  the  speci- 
fications. Any  defective  work  that  may  be  discovered  by  tiie  engineer 
or  his  appointees  before  the  turn]  acreptanre,  or  before  final  pay- 
ment shidl  Inive  been  made,  shall  be  removed  and  replaced  by  work 
and  maturiids  wliieh  shall  conform  to  the  spirit  of  the  ispecifica- 
tions;  the  fact  that  the  inspector  or  other  person  in  charge  may 
have  overlooked  such  defective  work  shall  not  constitute  an  ac- 
ceptance of  tlie  same. 

999.  Measurements.—  The  dilferent  claBses  of  work  will  bo 
measured  as  follows: 

Clearing  and  yrnhhinfj  by  the  acre. 

Excavation  in  idl  clitsyes  of  earth,  rrw?k,  etc,  and  in  all  situations, 
including  ditches,  foundations,  altering  the  channel  of  water- 
courses, borrow-pits,  etc.,  by  the  cubic  yard;  the  measurement 
Ehall  invariably  be  made  in  excavation.  If  any  ease  nhould  arise 
where  this  may  be  found  impossible,  then  the  engineer  shall  deter- 
mine the  quantities,  making  all  proper  allowances,  of  which  he  will 
be  the  judge. 

OverhnuL — The  contract  price  of  excavation  shall  be  taken  to 
include  tlie  whole  cost  of  hauling,  except  only  extreme  cases  which 
may  involve  a  haul  of  more  than  eight  hundred  (SOO)  feet.  For 
everv  hundred  foot  over  eight  hundred  (SOD)  and  up  to  twenty-five 
hundred  (*25O0)  the  contractor  will  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  one 
cent  per  cubic  yaT<l;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  event  of  the  haul  being 
in  any  case  ;)r)(>()  feet,  seventeen  cents  (17)  per  ynrd  will  be  added 
to  the  schedule  rate,  and  will  be  the  maximum  allowance  for  over- 
haul in  any  case. 
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The  price  stipulated  for  excavation  of  the  several  denominationfi, 
together  with  the  price  of  overhaul  in  extreme  cases,  shall  be  the 
total  price  for  excavating,  Itmdiiig*  removing,  depositing,  and  shaft- 
ing all  the  material.  In  a  word,  the  rates  and  prices  stipulated  m 
the  contract  must  be  iiTidei'stood  to  cover  every  contingency, — the 
funiishiug  of  nil  labor,  niiiteriitl.  power,  and  plant, the  cost  of  finish- 
ing np  ruttings  mu\  emlninkmeuts,  the  dressing  and  draining  of 
borrow-pits,  and  the  dressing  of  slopes  to  the  required  angle,  and 
the  completing  of  everything  connected  with  the  grading  in  a 
creditable  and  workmanlike  manner,  in  accordance  with  the  direc- 
tions and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  engineer. 

Afasonr!/  of  all  kinds  and  classes  (stone  and  brick)  by  the  cubic 
yard  in  pla<?o. 

Timber,  lumber  nnd  plank,  of  all  kinds  and  for  all  purposes,  by 
the  foot,  board  measure,  in  place. 

Piles  by  the  lineal  foot  in  place. 

Culvert  and  Draiii'pipe  of  all  classes  by  the  lineal  foot  in 
place. 

Stone,  Erich,  and  Pole  Drains  by  the  lineal  foot  in  place. 

Concrete  by  the  rnbic  yard  iti  place. 

Ctirbiufi  by  the  lineal  foot  in  place. 

Guiiertt  by  the  square  foot  in  place. 

Crossing  or  Bridge  Stones  by  the  square  foot  in  place. 

Catch-basins  by  number  as  L-ouipleted,  including  all  apptute- 
nancea  and  connections. 

Bridges  by  the  lineal  foot  in  place. 

Pavements. — All  classes  of  pavements  will  be  measured  by  the 
square  yard  in  place;  and  the  area  occupied  by  the  rails  of  street 
railways  will  be  deducted,  but  the  space  occupied  by  manhol* 
heads  and  catch-basins,  when  not  exceeding  one  square  yard  each, 
will  be  includcil. 

The  several  measurements  will  be  made  and  computed  by  the 
engineer^  and  his  final  return  of  the  several  amounta  shall  bathe 
only  valid  account  of  the  work  done  and  materials  furnislied.  All 
previous  estimates  upon  which  partial  imymcnts  may  have  been 
made  are  merely  approximate,  and  subject  to  the  correction  of  the 
final  return. 

1000.  Partial  Payments. — Monthly  estimates  shall  be  made 
daring  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  payments  to  the  amount  of  ^ 


per  cent  thereof  will  ho  madej  the  retained  percentage  not  being 
due  or  payable  uutil  the  final  completion  of  the  work.  These 
monthly  estimates  do  not  constitute  au  iwrccptiince  of  the  work, 
the  final  estimate  and  formal  acceptance  con.'^titutiTig  the  only 
valid  acceptance  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  work. 

1001.  Commencement  of  the  Work. — The  work  to  be  done  under 
tiiesc  specifications  shall  be  commenced  on  ynch  day  and  at  such 
place  or  places  as  the  engineer  may  direct.  Failure  to  so  comraeuce 
■without  a  good  and  valid  reason  therefor  will   be  authority  for  the 

to  declare  the  contract  forfeited,  and  the  said  may 

proceed  with  the  execution  of  the  work  in  each  manner  as  may  be 
deemed  proper, 

1002.  Time  of  Completion. — The  work  shall  be  prosecuted  in 
axich  mauuer  b&  to  complete  it  in  accordance  with  the  specifications 
on  or  before  the  expiration  of  workinjif  days.  Should  the 
execution  of  the  work  be  dchiyed  in  conscfiucnce  of  any  act  or 
omission  on  the  part  of  the  .  the  condition  of  the  weather, 
or  by  any  circunnstiinces  so  unusual  that  they  could  not  be  foreseen 
previous  to  or  avoided  during  the  eonstmetion  of  the  work  (all  of 
which  shall  be  determined  by  the  engineer,  who  shall  certify  the 
same  in  writing),  the  time  during  which  the  work  was  so  8usj>ended 
shall  be  excluded,  and  the  time  extended  by  n  corresponding 
number  of  days. 

But  neither  au  extension  of  time  for  any  reason  beyond  the 
date  fixeil  for  the  completion  of  the  work,  nor  the  acceptance  of  any 
part  of  the  work  comprised  in  these  specifications  subsequent  to 
the  said  date,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  waiver  by  the  said 
of  the  right  to  abrogate  the  contract  for  abandonment  or  dela^*  in 
the  manner  herein  provided. 

1003.  Progress  of  Work  and  Forfeiture  of  Contract  —  The 
reserves  the  right  to  declare  the  contract  forfeited,  if  at 

any  time  it  should  appear  to  the  engineer  that  the  work  or  any  part 
thereof  is  being  unnecessarily  delayed,  or  that  the  contractor  is 
wilfully  violating  any  of  the  conditions  of  the  cnntract.  or  is  exe- 
cuting the  same  in  bad  faith,  or  if  the  said  work  bo  not  fully  com- 
pleted within  the  time  named  for  its  completion;  he  shnll  have 
j)ower  to  notify  the  cdutractor  tti  discontinue  all  wctrk  or  any  part 
thereof,  by  a  written  notice  to  be  scn'od  upon  tlu*  contractor  either 
personally  or  by  leaving  said  notice  at  his  residence  or  with  his 
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agent  in  charge  of  tiie  work.  And  thereupon  the  contractor  shall 
discontinue  said  work  or  such  part  thereof,  and  the  engineer  shall 
thereupou  have  the  power  to  place  such  and  ejo  many  persons  as  he 
may  deem  adTisable,  by  contract  or  otherwise,  to  complete  the  work, 
or  such  part  thereof,  and  to  use  auch  matorialB  as  he  may  find  upon 
the  Hue  of  said  work,  and  to  procure  other  materials  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  same,  aud  to  charge  the  expense  of  said  labor  aud 
materials  to  the  aforesaid  contractor;  aud  the  expense  so  charged 
shall  be  deducted  and  paid  by  the  ,  out  of  such  moneys  as 

may  be  then  due,  or  may  at  any  time  thereafter  become  due  said 
contractor  on  account  of  work  performed  under  these  specifica- 
tions; and  in  case  such  expense  is  less  than  the  sum  which  would 
have  been  payable  if  the  same  had  been  completed  by  tlio  said  con- 
tractor, ho  shall  forfeit  all  claim  to  the  difference;  and  in  case  snch 
expense  shall  exceed  said  sum,  he  shall  pay  the  amount  of  snch 
excess  to  the 

1004.  Damages  for  Kon-completion. — The  contractor  shall  paj 
to  the  ,  aa  damages  for  non-completion  of  the  work  within 
the  time  stipulated  for  its  completion,  the  sum  of  $100  for  each 
and  every  day  which  may  exceed  the  said  stipulated  time  for  iw 
completion,  which  said  sura  of  3?10t>  per  day  is  hereby,  in  view  of 
the  difficulty  of  estimating  such  damages,  agreed  apon^  fixed,  and 
determined  by  the  contractor  and  the  as  the  liquidated 
damiiges  that  the  will  suffer  by  reason  of  such  default,  and 
not  by  way  of  penalty;  and  the  is  hereby  autlK>rize<l  to  de- 
duct mid  sum  of  $100  per  day  from  the  moneys  which  may  he  diw 
or  become  due  said  contractor  for  work  under  these  specificalious. 

1005.  Evidence  of  the  Payment  of  Claims. — In  case  of  any  lepul 
claims  lu'ing  filed  with  the  ajLrainst  the  contractor  for  IhImii 
or  materials  furnished  under  these  specifications,  the  said 

shall  retain  the  whole  or  so  much  of  such  moneys  as  may  bo  due 
or  to  become  due  the  contractor  as  may  be  considered  necessary  to 
meet  the  lawful  claims  of  such  persons,  until  the  liabilities  «hall  h^ 
fully  discharged  and  such  notice  withdrawn. 

1006.  Protection  of  Persons  and  Property. — The  oontraclnr  shall 
during  the  progress  of  the  work  use  all  proper  prec^iutions  by  good 
and  sufiicient  barriers,  guards,  temporary  bridges,  etc.,  for  the  pre- 
vention of  accidents,  and  at  night  he  will  put  up  and  keep  suitable 
and  sutlicient  lights,  and  he  will  indemnify  and  save  harmlew  ihtf 


against  and  from  all  suits  and  actions,  of  every  name  and 
description,  brought  agaiust  it,  and  all  costs  and  damagea  to  which 
the  ftuid  may  Ih*  put  f(»r  <jr  on  actioiiiil  or  by  rt^asini  of  any 

injury  or  alleged  injury  to  the  person  or  j)roperty  of  another, 
resulting  from  negligence  or  carelessness  of  the  contractor,  his 
agents  or  em])loyeefl,  in  the  perforniance  of  the  work,  or  in  guarding 
ihe  siirae,  or  from  any  iTn])roper  materials  used  in  itj?  prosecution, 
or  by  or  on  account  of  any  act  or  omission  of  the  contractor,  his 
agents  or  employees;  and  the  shall  retain  the  whole  or  so 

much  of  the  moneys  due  or  to  become  due  by  reason  of  the  work 
under  these  specifications  as  may  be  considered  necessary,  until  all 
such  suits  or  claims  for  damages  as  aforesaid  i^hall  have  been  settled 
and  satisfactory  evidence  to  that  effect  is  furnished. 

1007.  Bond  for  Faithfal  Performance  of  the  Work.— The  con- 
tractor shall  exL^^ute  with  his  ^uificient  sureties  :l  bond  in  the  sum 
of  thousand  dollars  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the 
work  in  accordance  with  the  rcfiiiireinents  of  the  t-pei'ifications. 

1008.  Power  to  Suspend  Work. — Tho  prosecution  of  the  work 
may  be  suspended  for  siich  periods  as  the  engineer  may  from  time 
to  time  determine.  No  claim  or  tleniiiud  shall  be  made  by  the  con- 
tractor for  damages  by  reason  of  such  suspensions  in  the  work,  but 
the  period  of  such  suspensions  will  be  excluded  in  computing  the 
time  limited  for  the  completion  of  the  work.  During  such  sus- 
pensions all  materialri  delivered  upon  but  not  placed  in  the  work 
shall  be  neatly  piled  or  removed  so  aa  to  not  obstnict  public  travel. 
The  wages  of  watchmen  retsiined  for  the  public  protection  during 
the  period  of  suspension  will  be  aUovvud. 

1009.  Loss  and  Damage. — All  loss  and  damage  arising  out  of 
the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done  under  these  specifications,  or 
from  any  unforeseen  obstructions  or  diflieidtios  which  may  be  en- 
countered in  the  prosecution  of  the  same,  or  from  the  action  of  the 
elements,  or  from  incumbrances  on  the  line  of  the  work,  shall  be 
sustained  hy  the  contnietor. 

1010.  Miscellaneous  Work. — If  any  work  or  service  be  required 
to  be  done  which  in  the  opiniun  of  the  engineer  does  not  come 
within  the  class  of  work  to  be  measured  under  the  contract,  he 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  direct  the  contractor  to  ])erform  the  same  by 
day's  labor,  and  the  coi»tractor  when  required  by  him  shall  furnish 
BQoh  force  and  materials  and  perform  such  work  in  the  manner 
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directed,  and  he  shtill  be  paid  the  reitsouable  and  actual  wage«  of 
the  meu  as  ascertained  by  the  timekeeper  and  the  actual  value  of 
all  materials  furnished,  together  with  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  for  the  use  of  tools  and  profit.  The  engineer  shall  be  ai 
liberty  to  discharge  any  inefficient  or  unsuitable  workmen  who  may 
be  placed  on  such  work,  and  the  work  so  performed  will  be  fiubj<*cf 
to  hia  approval  before  payment  is  made  therefor. 

1011.  Cleaning  up. — All  surplus  materials,  earth,  sand,  mbbifih. 
and  stones,  are  to  be  removed  from  the  line  of  the  work  as  rapidh 
aa  the  work  progresses.  At  any  time  within  one  month  after  the 
completion  of  the  work,  if  so  reqiiired  by  the  engineer,  all  material 
shall  be  swept  into  heaps  and  removed  from  the  line  of  the  work;  and 
unless  this  bo  done  by  the  contractor  within  forty-eight  hours  after 
being  notifie<l  so  to  do  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  engineer,  the  eamr 
shall  be  removed  by  the  ,  and  the  amount  of  the  expeow 
thereof  shall  be  deducted  out  of  any  moneys  due  or  to  become  due 
to  the  contractor  under  tljo-'^e  siwcifications. 

1012.  Personal  Attention. — The  contractor  shall  give  his  per- 
sonal attention  to  the  faithful  prosecution  of  the  work,  shall  not 
sublet  the  same  or  any  part   thereof  without   the  consent  of  tbt 

,  nor  will  he  assign  by  power  of  attorney  or  otherwiic  any 
of  the  moneys  payable  under  these  8peci6cation& 

1013.  Payment  of  Workmen* — The  coutnictor  shall  punctually 
pay  the  workmen  who  shall  be  employed  on  the  work  comprised  Ln 
these  specifications,  in  cash  current,  and  not  in  what  is  douomiuatcd 
"  store  "  jMjy. 

1014.  Prices. — The  prices  stated  by  the  contractor  in  his  tender 
and  stipulated  in  the  contract  mu^t  be  understood  to  cover  every 
contingency,  the  furnishing  of  all  labor,  materials,  power,  and  plant 
which  may  be  required  for  the  performing  and  completing  of  the 
work  described  in  these  sp>ecifications  (and  for  maintaining  th» 
same  in  gocnl  order  for  a  period  of  six  months). 

1016.  Payments,  when  Made.— The  contractor  ahall  not  be 
entitled  to  demand  or  receive  pa^-ment  for  any  portion  of  the  work 
done  or  materials  furnished  under  these  specifications  until  tin 
same  ahall  be  fully  completed  in  the  manner  set  forth,  and  such 
completion  duly  certified  by  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  worlt* 
■ltd  until  each  and  every  of  the  stipulations  herein  before  men- 
tioned are  complied  with,  and  the  work  completed  to  the  satisfac- 
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tion  of  the  and  accepted  by  ,  whereupon  the 

will  pay  in  cash,  on  the  expiration  of  days  from  the 

time  of  acceptance,  the  whole  of  the  moneys  accruing  to  the  con- 
tractor under  these  specifications,  excepting  such  sum  or  sums  of 
money  as  may  be  retained  under  any  of  the  provisions  herein 
contained,  and  such  sums  as  may  have  been  paid  in  the  form  of 
partial  payments  upon  the  monthly  estimates  of  the  engineer. 

FORMS    OF   SPECIFICATIONS. 

The  following  forms  of  specifications  may  be  of  assistance  in 
preparing  specifications  for  different  works. 

1016.  Specifications  for  the  ConBtraction  of  a  Highway  from 
to  in  the  town  of  ,  connty  of 

The  following  specifications  are  intended  to  cover  the  methods 
of  construction  and  the  furnishing  of  all  the  labor  and  materials 
necessary  for  the  proper  and  workmanlike  completion  of  the  above- 
named  highways  in  accordance  with  the  plans  on  file  in  the  office 
of  the  engineer,  and  in  accordance  with  such  instructions  relating 
thereto  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  given  by  said  engineer,  or  his 
assistants  and  inspectors. 

Description  of  the  Work. — The  character  and  approximate 
amounts  of  work  to  be  done  are  as  follows : 

Earth  excavation cubic  yards 

Loose  rock  excavation "        •* 

Solid      "  " 

Embankment  to  be  furnished  from "        " 

Borrow-piis "        " 

Blind  stone  drains lineal  feet 

Tile  drains,  3  inches  in  diameter *'        " 

•  '        "       Q      '<       «■        *>        f        II 

Earthenware  pipe-culverts,  12'  diameter "        *' 

If  ti        tt         jg'/        It  ...  II        II 

II             !•        ■<         24"        **       '*  *' 

Dry  box-culverts cubic  yards 

'*      *'        "       ,  third-class  masonry "  ** 

Dry  retalning-walls *•  " 

Rip-rap "  ** 

Catch-  and  silt-basins,  number  of 

Paved  gutters lineal  feet 

[ffere  insert  the  clauses  suitable  for  each  class  of  work  in  the 
9chedule.1 
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1017.  Specifications  for  Bulkhead  (Fig.  138,  p.  377). 

Tbebulkhoad  will  be  formed  us  folIowB: 

The  ]»ilea  will  be  of  eoand  etraight-grained  spruce  or  other 
approved  timber;  they  shall  measure  not  less  than  G  inches  in 
diuniBtcr  at  the  small  cud  and  not  less  than  12  inches  nor  more 
than  15  inches  at  the  large  end  %vlien  cut  off.  The  piles  shall  have 
the  bark  removed,  be  atciirutelj  jiointed,  aod  when  required  the 
heads  almll  be  properly  banded  to  prevent  splitting  or  brooming 
while  being  driven;  if  found  neeessary,  the  points  shall  also  be  pro- 
tected with  wrotight-iron  ^boes  The  piles  will  be  spaced  6  feet 
from  center  to  center,  and  sliall  be  driven  with  a  batter  of  1 J  inchM 
per  foot.  They  may  be  driven  by  the  hydraulic  "jet''  or  by  an  or- 
dinary pile-driver;  if  by  the  jet,  they  shall  be  loaded  with  a  weight 
of  *^000  jjounds.  By  whichever  metliod  driven,  they  shall  reach  a 
lotal  penetration  into  the  soil  and  t^and  of  not  less  than  15  feet 
below  low-water  mark.  Piles  injured  in  driving  shall  be  drawn  out 
and  replnced  by  sound  ones  at  the  coutnictor's  expense.  Piles 
fciiud  roo  short  sha!!  be  drawn  out  and  replaced  by  longer  ones. 

Lengthfuing, — Lengthening  by  using  a  follower  or  blocking 
will  not  be  allowed.  Any  pile  found  too  short  nuist  be  drawn  otu 
and  a  longer  one  substituted.  When  the  piles  shall  have  reached 
the  required  depth,  their  tops  shall  be  sawed  off  evenly  at  the  estab- 
lislied  grade, 

Pih-cap. — And  thereon  a  pile-cap  of  yellow-pine  timber  ten 
(10)  by  twelve  (I'i)  inches  will  be  laid,  fastened  to  each  pile  with 
one  one-  (1-)  inch  drift-bolt  eighteen  (18)  inches  long.  On  the  water 
face  and  thirty  (30)  inches  below  the  top  of  the  pile-cap  there  will 
be  placed  a 

Brace  Sfick  of  yellow  pine  timber  five  (5)  by  ten  (10)  inrhps. 
bolted  to  every  second  pile  with  one  one-  (1-)  inch  bolt  eighteeu 
(18)  inches  long.  On  the  water  face  at  mean  high-water  mark 
there  will  be  placed  a 

Chafing-.stkk  of  yellow-pine  timber  five  (5)  by  ten  (10)  inches, 
bolted  to  every  pile  with  one  one  (1-)  inch  bolt.  On  the  land  Mt 
of  the  piles  at  both  mean  high-  and  low-water  marks  there  will  he 
placed  longitudinally 

Wah'-^ticks  of  yellow-pine  timber  five  (5)  by  ten  (10)  inclie«, 
bolted  to  every  pile  with  one  one-  (1-)  inch  bolt. 

Sheet-piling. — On  the  land  aide  of  the  walo-stickB  sheet-pilio^ 
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of  tongiied  and  grooved  yellow-pine  plank,  three  (3)  inchea  thick 
and  not  less  than  ei^^ht  (8)  inches  wide,  will  be  driven  to  a  depth 
of  not  less  than  ten  (10)  feet  below  low-water  mark.  Each  plank 
will  be  spiked  to  both  wale-sticks  with  two  six-  (G-)  inch  cut  spikes; 
the  tops  will  be  is;  I  wed  oil  level  with  the  upfier  Wide-stick. 

A/ichor-pile.'t.^On  the  land  .side  mid  opposite  every  third  pile 
and  eighteen  (18)  feet  distant  therefrom  an  anchor-pile  not  less 
than  six  (6)  inches  in  diameter  and  ton  (10)  feet  long  will  bo  driven 
to  the  angle  shown  on  plan*  to  a  jienetratinn  of  not  less  than  seven 
(7)  feet.  At  the  back  of  the  anchor-piles  there  will  be  placed 
loosely  uix)n  the  ground  a  brace-stick  of  yellow-pine  timber  five  (5) 
inches  by  ten  (10)  inches. 

I  Tenston-rodi, — Tension-rods  made  from  one  and  one  quarter 
(IJ)  inch  iron  will  extend  from  front  to  rear  brace-stick,  passing 
through  both  stickri  ^nJ  pilesj  the  rods  will  be  Hcreweil  on  both 
ends  and  will  have  under  each  nut  on  the  water  face  an  iron  washer 
four  (-t)  inches  in  diameter,  cast  to  the  required  angle. 

lioU-hohn.^WX  bolt-iioles  will  he  borod  with  an  augur  one 
eigth  (i)  of  an  inch  smaller  than  the  diameter  of  the  bolt  they  are 
to  receive. 

Fender-pihy, — Fender-piles  eighteen  (18)  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  butt  and  'M)  feet  long  will  be  driven  at  every  twenty  (30)  feet 
along  the  water  face. 

Lengths  of  Timber.— 'Vhv  pile-cap,  braces,  and  chafing-sticks 
shall  bo  in  lengths  of  not  les^  than  eighteen  (18)  feet;  they  sliall  be 
arranged  so  as  to  bring  the 

I  Jointa  on  a  pile.  All  joints  shall  be  nuidc  by  a  twelve  (12)  inch 
half-lap  Eplice  fastened  with  two  seven  eigiiths  H)  inch  by  fifteen 
(15)  inch  bolts.  All  bolt-heads  in  pile-cap  will  be  countersunk 
flush  with  the  top.  Iron  washers  will  be  placed  under  all  bolt- 
heads  and  nuts. 

1018.  Specifications  for  Grading,  Macadamizing,  Coxblng,  and 
Flagging  Avenue,  &om  to 

Grading. — The  entire  width  of  the  avenue  is  to  be  regulated 
and  graded  to  sub-gi*ade.  fifteen  (15)  iuchetj  below  finished  grade, 
in  accordance  with  the  grades  and  cross-section  sliown  in  plans. 
Such  portions  jih  arc  above  tlie  gnule  lines  shall  be  excavated,  and 
Bnch  as  are  below  ehall  be  tilled  in. 

Slopes. — Sloj>e8  in  both  enibaukmeut  and  excavation  shall  be 
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one  and  one  half  (IJ)  horizontal  to  one  (1)  vertical  unless  otherwise 
ordered. 

If  the  material  taken  from  the  excavations  is  unsuitable  or  in- 
sufl9cient  to  make  the  embankments,  the  deficiency  shall  be  sop- 
])iied  by  the  contractor.  The  niateriiil  so  furnished  sliall  be  good 
clean  earth,  sand,  gravel,  or  broken  rock  and  earth.  If  broken 
rock  is  funiiehed,  tlic  proportion  of  earth  an<i  rook  shnll  not  be  leas 
than  1  to  ly  and  the  materials  shall  be  so  distributed  that  no  Toids 
bhall  be  left. 

Any  ]>crishable  matter  that  may  be  found  at  eub-gnwle  level 
shall  be  removed  and  the  space  filled  in  with  good  material. 

The  sub-grade  surface  shall  be  tnily  shaped  and  trimmed  to 
the  required  cross-section,  then  rolled  vrith  a  roller  weighing  uot 
less  than  ;iOO  pounds  per  inch  of  ruu.  The  rolling  will  be  continued 
nntil  the  surface  has  become  tinn  and  hard:  in  no  case  shall  it  be 
less  than  5  hours  per  ICHX)  s(juai'e  yards.  Snch  parts  as  cannot  Iw 
rertched  by  the  roller  shall  be  tumped  with  hand  rammers.  Water 
shall  be  applied  by  sprinkling  in  advance  of  the  roller,  but  »a ex- 
cess must  not  be  used ;  generally  25  gallons  |>er  1000  square  yards 
will  be  sufficient. 

On  the  sub-grade  surface  prepared  as  above  described  a  layer  of 
bank  gi'avel  will  he  spread  to  a  depth  of  nine  inches  and  rolled  <!on- 
tinuously  until  the  depth  is  reduced  to  seven  inches;  on  the  foun- 
dation so  prepared  the  broken  stone  will  be  placed.  Its  finish^ 
thickness  will  be  eiglit  inches.  The  stones  will  Ihj  spread  in  two 
layers:  the  first  luyer  will  tu' spread  to  a  depth  of  live  and  a  half  incliw 
and  rolled  till  the  depth  is  reduced  to  five  inches ;  water  will  \>e  applie«l 
in  advance  of  the  roller,  but  not  in  excess.  When  the  broken  iftone 
is  so  compacted  a  layer  one  inch  thick  of  clean  sand,  or  sand  coutaiJi- 
ing  not  more  than  15  per  cent  of  loam,  will  be  spread  over  the  snr- 
face,  and  the  rolling  continued  until  the  stones  cease  to  sink  or  creep 
in  front  of  the  roller,  and  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  broken  stone 
is  4  inches  or  thereabouts.  When  the  first  layer  has  been  finished 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  engineer,  the  second  layer  will  be  spread 
to  the  same  depth  uud  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  layer* 
The  rolling  of  this  surface  will  be  continued  until  all  settlementbtf 
ceased. 

In  quality  the  atone  must  oonform  to  the  sample  in  the  office  of 
the  engineer. 
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In  form  it  shall  be  as  nearly  cubical  as  practicable,  and  in  size 

|ahall  not  exceed  iu  aoy  dimeDsion  two  and  a  half  inches,  hut  may 

inge  f(om  this  size  down  to  f^uarter-iin:h  ohijtri;  fmt  the  proportion 

'of  stones  below  one  and  a  half  indies  shalj  not  exceed  "JO  per  cent  of 

the  whole  quantity.     The  etone  will  not  be  screened,  but  shall  he 

delivered  im  it  rotiiea  from  I  he  breakers;  care,  however,  being  taken 

that  clay  does  not  become  iutermixed  with  the  stone. 

Gutiers, — For  a  width  of  two  leet  on  each  side  of  the  carriage- 
way adjoiuiug  the  curb  a  gutter  of  granite  blocka  will  be  laid. 
Each  block  shall  mea.siire  not  less  than  six  nor  more  than  nine 
inches  in  length,  in  width  not  less  itan  three  nor  more  than  five 
inches  in  depth,  not  less  than  seven  nor  more  than  eight  inches; 
the  blocks  to  be  split  and  dressed  so  as  to  form,  when  laid,  close 
joints  on  sides  and  ends. 

The  blocks  will  be  laid  in  courses  paralleS  to  the  curb.  Eacli 
course  slmll  be  formed  with  blocks  of  a  uniform  width  and  depth, 
and  laid  so  that  all  the  longitudinal  joints  shall  be  broken  by  a  lap 
of  at  least  two  iuehes. 

The  blocks  will  bo  laid  on  the  gravel  fonndation  and  set  stone 
to  stone,  both  on  sides  and  ends.  When  thus  laid,  their  surface 
shall  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  clean  sharp  sand,  which  shall  be 
ivept  with  brooms  until  all  the  joints  are  filled.  Into  the  sand 
joints  thus  made  there  will  be  |)oiired  a  hot  mixture  of  coal  pitch 
and  creosote.  Q'he  whole  surface  of  the  blocks  will  then  be  covered 
with  one  half-inch  of  sharp  sand,  which  shall  be  left  undisturbed 
until  ordei-ed  removed  by  the  engineer 

Curbinrf, — The  cnrbstones  shall  be  of  bluestone,  equal  in  quality 
to  the  Ixjst  North  River  bhiestone.  The  curbstones  shall  be  uot  less 
than  three  feet  in  length,  five  inclio^  thick,  twenty  inches  deep, and 
matched  width  throughout.  The  top  of  the  stone  shall  be  cut  to  a 
bevel  of  one  inch:  the  front  shall  be  cut  smooth  and  to  a  fair  line, 
to  a  depth  of  fourteen  inches.  The  ends  from  top  to  bottom  shall  he 
truly  squared,  so  as  to  form  close  and  even  joints,  and  the  front  so 
laid  as  to  present  a  fair  and  unbroken  line.  Cnrbstones  shall  be 
back  filled,  and  backed  np  with  at  least  one  foot  of  clean,  gritty 
earth,  free  from  clay  and  loam. 

Oircular  CornerB, — The  curbstones  at  the  corners  of  intersect- 
ing streets  shall  be  cut  on  a  curve,  with  true  and  even  joints,  and 
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shall  be  of  the  eame  description  ua  the  curb  before  doscribedj  and 
be  hiidiu  the  same  manner. 

Flagging. — All  the  flagging  to  be  of  bluestone  equal  in  qnalitj 
to  tho  best  North  Kiver  bluestone.  even  on  its  face,  and  to  measure 
not  less  than  two  feet  wide,  to  contain  not  less  than  eight  superficial 
feet,  and  to  he  in  no  place  less  than  three  inches  thick.  To  be  laid 
with  close  joints,  in  regular  courses  of  four  feet  wide.  Each  stone 
sliall  be  cliisel-drei^sed  on  the  four  edges  a  distance  of  one  inch 
down  from  the  top  and  square  with  the  face  thereof,  and  free  from 
drill-holes. 

Flagging  shall  be  (nodded  in  four  inches  of  clean,  gritty  earth  or 
steam  ashes,  free  from  cday  and  loam,  and  the  work  brought  to  an 
even  surface;  the  joints  of  the  fltigging  shall  be  closed  up  with 
cement  mortar,  and  be  left  clean  on  the  surface;  the  whole  space  of 
the  sidewalks  to  be  regulated  before  laying  the  flagging. 

Catch'hasins, — Catch-basins  will  be  constructed  at  the  pointfl 
indicated  on  the  plans  or  wherever  the  engineer  may  direct. 

'I'hey  will  be  of  brit^k  masonry,  built  with  care,  of  the  form  and 
dimensions  shown  on  the  plan.  They  will  be  made  perfectly  water- 
tight by  plastering  the  interior  with  neat  Portland -cement  mortar  one 
half-inch  thick.  The  exterior  shall  be  coated  with  cement  mortar 
one  inch  in  thickness.  Each  basin  will  be  connected  by  a  nine-inch 
cement  or  curt  hen  ware  pipe-shoot  connected  to  a  twelve-inch  cement 
or  earthenware  pi])e.  'i'liis  pipe  will  be  laid  on  the  lines  and  grades 
given  by  the  engineer,  and  connected  to  the  sewer  or  other  outlet. 

Each  basin  will  be  fitted  and  furnished  with  a  cast-iron  head 
and  grating  of  the  form  and  dimensions  shown  on  plan. 

(Here  iftsvrt  ^nch  clauses  for  general  specifications  and  stipiiU- 
tions  as  ttre  suitnhh,) 

1019.  Specifications  for  the  Supply  of  Broken  Stone.— The 
etone  shall  Im  fully  equal  to  the  sample  in  the  engineer's  office, 
otherwise  it  will  be  rejected. 

It  shall  be  broken  in  as  nearly  cubical  form  as  practicable,  each 
culte  to  liave  n  square  fa<!e  and  sharp  edges,  and  shall  not  exiwd 
in  any  dimension  two  inches,  but  the  stones  may  range  from  this 
size  down  to  quarter-inch  chips;  but  the  projwrtion  of  atones  belor 
one  and  a  half  inches  shall  not  exceed  20  per  cent  of  the  whole 
quantity. 

The  broken  stones  shall  not  be  screened,  but  will  be  delivered  u 
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ther  come  from  the  breakers;  care,  however,  being  taken  that  clay 
does  not  become  intermixed  with  them. 

The  stone  when  delivered  must  be  clean  and  free  from  clay  or 
other  dirt. 

The  stone  shall  be  supplied  on  the  order  of  the  engineer  in  ench 
quantities  as  he  may  specify,  and  must  be  delivered  within  the  time 
specified  in  the  order.  Failure  to  so  deliver  the  stone  without  g(»'d 
ami  sutticient  reason  will  be  a  valid  excuse  for  the  forfeiture  of  the 
contract. 


y 
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1020.  Indemnification  for  Patent  Claims. — The  contractor  shall 
indemnify  and  save  harmless  the  a^L^aiust  and  from  all  suits 
and  actions  of  every  nature  and  description  arising  out  of  the  claim 
or  claims  of  any  person  or  persons  claiming  to  he  patentees  of  any 
process  connected  with  the  work  lierein  provided  for,  or  of  any 
materials  used  ui>on  said  work. 

1021.  Indemnity  Bond. — The  contractor  shall  execute  with  two 
sufficient  sureties  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  thousand  dollars, 
for  the  indemnification  of  the  against  and  from  all  such 
suits  and  actions  aforesaid. 

1022.  Right  to  Construct  Sewers,  etc. — The  right  to  construct 
wwcrs  or  any  work  in  coTmoction  therewith,  lay  water,  gas,  or  other 
mains  and  make  house  connections  therewith,  in  advance  of  the 
pavement,  is  exjiressly  reserved  by  the  ;  and  the  said 

may  suspend  the  work  on  the  pavement  on  any  part  of  the  line  for 
the  purpose  above  stated,  without  other  comix'nsation  to  the  con- 
tractor for  such  suspension  than  extending  the  time  for  compleling 
the  work  as  much  as  it  may,  in  the  opinion  of  the  engineer,  have 
been  delayed  by  such  suspension.  And  the  contractor  shall  not 
interfere  witli  or  place  any  irajiediment  in  the  way  of  any  person 
or  persons  win*  may  In*  enga^wl  in  the  construction  of  such  works. 

1023.  Old  Materials. — All  old  materials  which  it  may  become 
necessary  to  remove,  and  where  no  instructions  for  their  disposal  is 
previously  given,  shall  be  euusidered  iw  the  pro])erty  of  the  con- 
tractor, and  the  same  shall  be  immediately  removed  by  him  from 
the  line  of  the  work. 
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1024.  Security  retained  for  Repairs, — The  shall  re- 
tain out  of  the  moneys  payable  to  the  contractor  on  completion  uf 
the  work  the  sum  u£  ton  cents  jier  square  yard  of  imvement  laid 
unrler  these  speeitications,  which  sum  of  ten  cents  with  interest  shall 
bo  j)aid  ui>on  the  expiration  of  the  guaranty  period;  provided  that 
the  work  at  that  time  ia  in  good  order,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  the 
work  shall  have  been  plaeed  in  gotnl  order,  to  the  satisf action  of  t^^^^ 
engineer.  ^^H 

During  the  guaranty  i>eriod  should  any  part  of  the  work  requi^^ 
repairs,  the  engineer  shall  notify  the  contractor  to  make  such  re- 
pairs, and  in  case  of  neglect  or  failure  to  make  said  repairs  within 
forty-eifflit  hours  after  service  of  notice  the  ahtdl  have  the 

ri|rhL  to  ])nrrha:*e  such  materials  aa  may  be  deemed  necessary,  and 
to  ein]doy  snr]i  personi?  as  may  be  deemed  proper,  and  to  under- 
take ami  complete  such  repairs,  and  to  pay  the  expense  thereof  out 
of  the  aaid  sum  of  ten  cents  per  square  yard  retained  for  that  pnr- 
jKise,  and  such  pai-t  of  said  Kiim  aa  flludl  remain  after  the  expcnsrt 
of  said  rcjHiirs  have  been  deducted  will  be  paid  in  the  manner  here* 
inbofore  described. 

1025.  Alteration  of  Uanhole  GoverB.  Stopcock  Boices,  eta- 
All  the  frames  and  heads  of  sewer  manholes,  stopcock  boxes  fflf 
water  and  gas,  are  to  be  adjusted  (either  raised  or  lowered)  to  the 
level  of  tlie  ]>aVL'nieiit. 

1026.  Heads  of  Specifications  for  EepaTing. 
Specifications  for  Rtpdating  and  Paving  with  Pav^ 

street 


menl  the  Carriageway  of 


avenue 


from 


to 


(1)  Description  of  the  work. 

(2)  Removal  of  old  nuiterials, 

(3)  Excavation. 

(4)  Adjustment  of  manhole  heads,  etc. 
(o)  Adjustment  of  curb. 

(G)  Adjustment  of  bridge  stone. 

(7)  Furnishing  new  curb. 

(8)  Furnishing  new  bridge  stones. 

(9)  Preparation  of  roadbed. 

(10)  Foundation,  character  of. 

(11)  Concrete. 

(12)  Concrete,  manufacture  and  laying. 
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(13)  Pavement,  character  and  quality. 

(14)  Manner  of  laying. 

(15)  Cleaning  up. 

(16)  Quality  of  material. 

(17)  Inspectors. 

(18)  Right  to  construct  sewers. 

(19)  Gonunencement  of  work. 

(20)  Time  of  completion. 

(21)  Suspension  of  work. 

(22)  Extension  of  time. 

(23)  Damages  for  non-completion, 

(24)  Personal  attention  of  contractor. 

(25)  Contractor's  representatives. 

(26)  Defective  work. 

(27)  Improper  prosecution  of  the  work. 

(28)  Accidents  or  damages  to  persons  or  property  to  be  paid  for 
)y  the  contractor. 

(29)  Incompetent  workmen. 

(30)  Power  to  annul  contract  for  violation  of  stipulations. 

(31)  Payment  of  claims  for  labor  and  materials. 

(32)  Measurements. 

(33)  Engineer's  estimates. 

(34)  Payments,  when  made. 

(35)  Percentage  retained, 

(36)  Prices. 

(37)  Interpretation  of  specifications. 

(38)  Engineer  defined. 

(39)  Contractor  defined. 

(40)  Preservation  of  engineer  marks,  etc 

(41)  Indemnification  of  patent  claims. 

(42)  Indemnity  bond. 

(43)  Security  retained  for  repairs. 

1027.  Speciflcations  for  Street  cleaning  should  Contain  the  fol- 
owing  Conditions. — The  mode  of  cleaning  shall  be  to  first  clean 
he  gutters  of  all  solid  matter,  and  then  sweep  from  the  sides 
owards  the  centre;  dirt  collections  not  to  be  placed  within  5  feet 
f  the  gutters. 

Whenever  the  sweeping  of  streets  would  cause  the  dust  to  rise, 
hey  shall  be  first  sprinkled  by  sprinkling-wagons  to  be  approved 


by  the  of  the  of  ;  and   the  sprinklinf 

shall  be  so  done  that  tlie  dnst  will  not  Iw  turned  into  mud. 

All  hand  sweeping  shall  be  done  with  push-brooms,  and  all  sweep- 
ing by  machinery  with  niachinrs  approved  by  tho  of 

All  parts  of  streets  covered  with  sheet  asphalt  shall  be  swept  by 
machinery  six  times  each  week,  between  the  hours  of   lU  P.M.  and 

6  A.M.,  and  a  sutticient  number  nf  men  with  hafis  brooms  shall  )r* 
kept  emjdoyed  to  keep  them  constantly  clean  between  the  hours  of 

7  A.M.  and  H  p.m. 

All  accumulations  of  Fweepings,  and  of  mud  or  rubbish  removed 
from  inlets  or  gutters^  shall  be  removed  within  three  hours  from 
the  time  such  heaps  are  made,  in  c^rts  tightly  built  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  contents  can  be  removed  without  spilling  or  leakiug, 
and  the  place  where  thoy  had  been  collected  shall  be  swept  clean. 

All  gutters  kept  wet  by  the  flow  of  filthy  water  or  sewage  shall 
}>p  thoroughly  Bnraped,  brushed,  and  flushed  at  least  twice  a  week 
from  May  1st  to  November  1st,  and  for  this  work  each  contractor 
will  be  required  to  keep  at  least  lOU  feet  of  hose  in  each  district, 
and  bru&hes  or  brooms  especially  made  for  work  of  this  kind  slisll 
be  used  in  cleaning  tho  gutters. 

All  solid  matter  must  be  removed  from  the  gutters  and  inleU 
Ijefore  they  are  flushed. 

All  street  crossings,  inlets,  gutters  approaching  the  same^  and 
all  gutters  necessarj'  to  drain  crossings  within  100  feet  of  inlew* 
and  streets  in  front  of  fire-plugs,  for  a  radius  of  5  fe^t,  must  be 
kept  cleiin  of  dirt,  mud.  it^e.  and  snow. 

1028.  Instructions  to  Bidders. — ProjHisnls  for  [insert  descrip- 
tion and  location  of  the  work].  In-  pursuance  of  the  follow- 
ing ordinance  [insert  ordinance]. 

Sealed  proposals  for  the  above  work,  indorsed  with  the  ahoTe_ 
title,  also  with  the  names  of  the  person  or  persons  making  the 
and  the  date  of  presentation,  will  be  received  at  tho  olBce  of 

until         o'clock     .m.,  day   of  ,  189    ,  k 

which  place  and  hour  the  bids  will  \ie  publicly  oi>ened  by 
and  rejid.  and  the  award  of  the  contract  will  bo  made  to  the  lowest 
responsible   bidder  with  adequate   security   as   soon    thereafter  n& 
practicable.     The  person  or  persons  to  whom  the  contract  may  1« 
awarded  will  be  required  to  attend  at  the  office  of  with  tbe 

sureties  offered  by  him  or  them,  and  execute  the  contract  within 
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fivo  days  from  the  diitc  of  the  service  of  n  notice  to  tbe  effect  tbat 
the  contract  has  been  so  awarded,  and  that  the  wiequacy  and  suffi- 
ciency of  the  security  offered  has  been  approved  by  the  ; 
in  case  of  failure  or  neglect  so  to  do,  he  or  tliey  will  be  con- 
sidered as  having  abandoned  it,  and  as  in  default  to  the  ; 
and  thereupon  the  work  will  be  readvertised  and  relet,  and  eo  on 
until  the  contract  )jo  accepted  and  exernted.  The  work  is  to  be 
commenced  at  such  time  as  the  engineer  may  designate. 

The  price  must  be  written  in  the  bid,  and  also  stated  in  figures, 
and  all  proposals  will  be  considered  as  informal  which  do  not  con- 
tain bids  for  all  the  items  for  which  prices  are  herein  called  for.  or 
which  contain  prices  for  items  not  called  for,  or  which  contain 
erasures,  alterations,  or  other  irregularities. 

Permission  will  not  be  given  for  the  withdrawal  of  any  bid  or 
estimate,  and  the  right  is  expressly  reserved  by  the  to  re- 

ject all  bids  if  it  shall  be  deem et I  for  the  public  interest  so  to  do. 
No  bid  will  be  accepted  from  or  contract  awarded  to  any  person 
who  is  in  arrears  to  the  upon  debt  or  contract,  or  who  is  a 

defaulter,  as  surety  or  otherwise,  upon  any  obligations  to  the 

Bidders  are  required  to  state  in  their  estimates,  under  oath,  their 
names  and  places  of  residence,  the  names  of  all  pernons  interested 
with  them  therein,  and  if  no  other  person  be  so  interested,  they 
shall  distinctly  state  the  fact;  also  that  it  is  made  without  any  con- 
nection with  any  other  person  making  a  bid  or  estimate  for  the  same 
work,  and  that  it  is  in  all  respects  fair  and  without  collu:^ion  or  fraud; 
and  also  that  no  member  of  nr  other  officer  of  the 

is  directly  or  indirectly  interested  therein,  or  in  the  sup- 
plies or  work  to  which  it 'relates,  or  in  any  portion  of  the  profits 
thereof.  Where  more  than  oup  person  is  interested,  it  is  requisite 
that  the  verification  bo  made  and  subscribed  by  all  the  parties  inter- 
este*!. 

Each  estimate  sbal!  Ite  accompanied  by  the  consent,  in  writing, 
of  two  honseholilers  or  freeliolders  in  the  ,  with  their  re- 

spective places  of  residence,  to  the  efifect  that  if  the  contract  be 
jmacde^l  to  the  [lerson  making  the  estimate,  they  will,  upon  its  being 
W^lirdod,  beconiL^  Ixinnil  as  his  sureties  for  iu  faithful  perform- 
ajjce;  and  that  if  he  shall  omit  or  refuse  to  execute  the  same^  thoy 
will  pay  to  tlie  any  ditference  between  the  sum  to  which 

ho  would  be  entitled  upon  its  completion,  and  that  which  the  said 
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may  be  obliged  to  pay  to  the  person  to  whom  the  cod- 
tract  shall  be  awarded  at  any  subsequent  letting;  the  amount  in 
each  case  to  be  calculated  iijiou  tlie  estinuitt'd  amount  of  the  work 
by  which  the  bids  are  tested.  The  consent  above  mentioned  sluil! 
be  accompanied  by  the  oath  or  affirmation,  in  writing,  of  eacliof 
the  persona  signing  the  sante,  thul  he  is  a  householder  or  (reehoWei 
in  the  and  is  worth  the  amount  of  the  security  requiiwi 

im  the  completion  of  the  contract  and  stated  in  the  proposals,  over 
and  jilH»ve  all  hU  debts  of  every  nature  and  over  and  above  his  lis- 
bilities  iis  bail,  surety,  and  otherwise, and  that  he  h&s  offered  himaeli 
as  surety  in  good  faith  and  with  an  intention  to  execute  the  bond 
refjuired  by  law.  The  adequacy  and  sufliciency  of  the  security 
offered  will  be  determined  by  the  of  the 

In  case  a  proposal  is  submitted  by  or  in  behalf  of  any  corporv 
tion  it  must  be  signed  in  tlie  name  of  such  corporation  by  soniif 
duly  authorized  officer  or  agent  thereof,  who  shall  also  subscnl* 
his  own  name  and  office.  If  practicable,  the  seal  of  the  corporutiozi 
should  aLsu  be  atlixed. 

The  successful  bidder  will  be  strictly  held  to  the  time  bid  for 
completioji  of  the  work,  and  to  tlie  conditions  of  the  specificaticms. 

Tlie  engineer's  estimate  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  workl« 
be  done  and  materials  to  be  furnished  is  as  follows:  [Insert  wti- 
mate.] 

As  the  above  quantities,  though  stated  with  as  much  accnncT 
as  is  possible  in  advance,  are  approxi  mate  only,  bidders  arc  rofinired 
to  submit,  their  estimate  upon  the  following  express  condition^, 
which  shall  lijiply  to  and  become  part  of  every  estimate  received: 

1.  The  items  and  <iuantitied  stated  in  the  above  schedule  art 
merely  approximate  and  nmy  be  altered  in  part  or  wliolly  change^ 
during  the  progress  of  the  work.  Tliey  are  intende<l  only  to  iadi- 
cate  the  general  character  of  the  work  and  sliall  not  be  made  ft 
basis  of  any  claim  for  extra  compensation  of  profits  in  case  tbf 
quantities  of  the  fund  cstinmte  shall  vary  from  them,  nor  bo  reganleii 
as  having  any  relation  or  bearing  whatever  upon  the  qnanticiee  of 
the  final  estimate. 

2.  Bidders  must  satisfy  themselres  by  personal  examination  of 
the  site  of  the  proposed  work  as  to  the  difficulties  to  be  encountejed 
and  such  other  matters  which  can  in  any  way  influence  their  wti- 
mates,  and  no  information  derived  from  the  drawings  or  speciflca- 
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tions  or  from  the  engineer  or  any  of  his  assi^tatita  will  relieve  the 
contractor  from  any  risks  or  from  fullilling  the  terms  of  tlie  specifi- 
catiuus  and  contract. 

3.  The  contractor  will  be  required  Ui  complete  the  entire  work 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  ami  iiusiibiftiintial  accorduui'e 

with  the  specilicatioiis. 

No  estimate  will  be  received  or  considered  ttnlesa  arcompanied 
Ify  either  a  eertified  check  upon  one  of  the  National  or  State  banks 
of  the  drawn  to  the  order  of  the  .  or  money 

to  the  amount  of  five  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the  seeurity  re- 
quired for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  contract.  Such  check  or 
money  must  not  be  iueloi^eil  in  the  sealed  envelope  containing  the  es- 
timate, but  must  be  handed  to  tlio  officer  or  clerk  of  the  department 
who  has  charge  of  the  estimate  box,  and  no  estimate  can  be  de- 
posited in  said  box  until  sndi  check  or  money  has  been  examined 
by  said  officer  or  clerk  and  fonnd  to  be  correct.  All  such  deposits, 
except  that  of  the  successful  bidder,  will  be  returned  to  the  persons 
making  the  same  witliin  three  days  after  the  contract  is  awarded. 
If  the  successfnl  biddershnll  refuse  or  neglect,  within  fivediiysaftor 
notice  that  the  contract  has  been  awarded  to  him,  to  execute  the 
same,  the  amount  of  the  deposit  made  by  him  shall  be  forfeited  to 
and  retained  by  the  as  liquidated  damaores  for  such 

negleel  or  refusal;  but  if  he  shall  execute  the  contnict  within  the 
time  aforetiaid^  the  amount  of  his  deposit  will  be  returned  to 
him. 

Bidders  are  particularly  cautioned  that  in  no  case  will  they  be 
permitted  to  use  luateriala  eitlier  in  quantity  or  quality  ditlerent 
from  those  described  in  the  specifications,  [And  also,  that  a  pro- 
vision in  the  specifications  and  contract  requires  the  maintenance 
of  the  pavement  in  good  condition  for  the  period  of  from 

the  final  completion  and  acceptance  thereof.] 

The   amount   of  security   is  thousmid    dollars  for  the 

faithful  performance  of  the  coutract.  and  also  for  the  iiulerniiiHca- 
fcion  of  the  for  infringement   of   patents   the   amount    is 

thousand  dollars.  The  eontnictor  must  notify  the  en- 
gineer in  writing  hours  before  commencing  the  work. 
The  plans  can  be  seen  ami  blank  fi)nna  of  projioaals  and  further 
information  can  be  obtained  on  application  at  the  otfico  of 
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1029.  Form  of  PropoBal. 

NO.  BID   OE   ESTIMATE. 

For  [insert  description  of  work]  ^madebj 

ing  at  >  and  residing  at  ,  and 

ingat  ,al}d  residingat  ,  composing  the  Brm 

of 

1.  declare  that  ibe  only  person  ia- 
terested  in  this  proposal ;  and  no  other  person  other  ikn 
herein  above  named  ha  any  interest  in  this  propoaol.  or  in  ibe 
contract  proposed  to  be  taken. 

2.  further  declare  that  this  proposal  is  made  without 
connection  with  any  other  person  or  i>er8on8  making  a  pro- 
posal for  the  same  purpose,  and  is'  in  all  respects  fair,  and  withont 
collusion  or  fraud. 

3.  further  declares  that  no  member  of  the  "f 
other  officer  is  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  this  proiK)sal.or 
in  the  supplies  or  work  to  which  it  relates,  or  in  any  portion  of  tbt 
profits  thereof. 

4.  further  declares  that  the  names  of  the  persom 
affixed  to  the  consent  hereto  annexed  were  written  by  said  pem^ns 
respectively,  and  that  said  persons  are  householders  or  freohoI'Jer? 
in  the 

5.  have  examined  the  proposals  for  estimate*  /orth? 
above  work,  dated  tlie  day  of  ,189  ,  anil  po^ 
lished  in  the  ,  and  the  form  of  contract  for  the  Toris 
(including  the  plans  and  specifications  for  the  work),  mid  bt^e 
also  visited  and  cxaininod  the  site  and  location  and  made  the  in* 
vestigations    recommended   in    the  instmctions  to    bidders,  wd 

will  contract  to  furnish  the  mntonal  and  perfonn  «nd 
complete  the  work  mentioned  in  said  projKisals  for  e^timateu  "BO 
approved  form  of  contract  on  the  following  t^rms,  viz. :  For  clrt** 
ing,  grubbing  and  close  cutting,  per  acre,  the  sum  of  .    ^''^ 

earth  excavations  for  all  classetf,  per  cubic  yard,  the  sum  of 
For  loose  rock  excavation,  per  cubic  yard,  the  sum  of 
For  solid  rock  excavation,  per  cubic  yard,  the  sum  of 
For  12-inch  culvert  pii>e,  per  linear  foot,  the  sum  of 
For  *J 4-inch  culvert  pij>e,  per  linear  foot,  the  snni  of 
For  concrete,  per  cubic  yard,  the  sum  of  .    For  each  receiTiDf 

basin,  complete,  with  iron  head  and  grating,  the  sum  <>' 
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For  brick  masonry,  per  cubic  yard,  the  sum  of 

For  yellow-pine  timber,  including   fastenings,  per  1000 

feet-board  measure,  the  sum  of  For  spruce  and  other  plank, 

including  fastenings,  per  1000  feet  board  measure,  the  sum  of 

,    For  riprap,  per  cubic  yard,  the  sum  of  .    For  dry 

stone  masonry,  per  cubic  yard,  the  sum  of 

The  above  prices  include  the  furnishing  of  all  the  materials, 
tools,  plant,  and  labor,  and  every  risk  and  contingency  necessary 
for  the  completion  of  the  work  in  accordance  and  with  specifica- 
tions and  plans. 

Time  within  which  will  complete  the  whole  work  ac- 

cording to  specifications  days. 


OiTT  OF  ,  COTTNTT  OP  ,  88, 


being  duly  sworn,  say,  each  for  himself,  that  the  several  matters 
stated  in  the  above  estimate  are  in  all  respects  true. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  this  day  of  ,  a.d.  189  , 

before  me, 


Comm%88ioner  of  Deeds. 

1030.  Form  of  Agreement  (to  be  executed  in  triplicate). 

This  agreement  made  and  entered  into  this  day  of  , 

one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ,  by  and  between  the  [in- 

sert name  of  city,  town,  or  county]  of  ,  hereinafter  called  the 

party  of  the  first  part,  and  [name  of  contractor],  of  the 
[insert  place  of  residence],  hereinafter  called  the  party  of  the  second 
part, 

Witnesseth :  That  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  has  agreed, 
and  by  these  presents  does  for  himself,  his  heirs,  executors,  admin- 
istrators, and  assigns,  covenant,  promise,  and  agree  with  the  said 
parties  of  the  first  part,  for  the  considerations  hereinafter  mentioned 


and  contniiied,  and  under  the  penalty  expreaaed  in  a  boud  bearing 
even  date  with  these  preaeuts,  and  hereunto  annexed,  that  he,  tbe 
eaid  party  of  the  second  part,  hia  heirs,  eaocutor8,adn)iniiitratore,or 
assigns,  shall  and  will  furnish  and  provide,  at  hiH  own  or  their  own 
cost  and  expense,  all  the  necessary  materials,  appliances,  tools,  plant, 
and  lahor  which  are  or  may  be  uece:ssary  for  the  proper  and  soh 
Btantial  construction  and  completion  of  the  [insert  description  of 
work],  in  accordance  with  the  general  plans  on  file  in  tbe  office  of 
the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  and  in  strict  conformity  in  every 
part  and  jMirticular  with  the  following  specifications,  and  in  accoid- 
ance  with  such  detail  plans  and  instructions  relating  thereto  as  maj 
from  time  to  time  be  given  by  the  chief  engineer  or  his  dnly 
appointed  assistants;  and  further  agrees  that  the  said  parties  of  tlw 
first  part  shall  be,  and  are  hereby,  authorized  by  their  chief  engineer, 
or  such  other  person  or  persons,  or  in  such  other  manner,  mXhej 
may  deem  proper,  to  inspect  the  material  to  be  fnmished  and  tbe 
work  to  be  done  under  this  agreement,  and  to  see  that  the  sastc 
oorrespond  with  tlie  sjteoifications  and  conditions  hereinafter  art 
forth. 

The  party  of  the  second  part  admits  and  agrees  that  the  amounts 
and  quantities  of  materials  to  be  furnished  and  work  to  he  don«.tf 
stated  in  the  proposals  for  estimates  for  the  said  ^ork,  are  approxi- 
mate only;  that  he  is  satisfied  with  the  foregoing  estimate  in  de- 
termining the  price  according  to  which  he  agn^es  to  do  tbe  work 
required  by  this  contract  in  accordance  therewith,  and  that  heKb*!^ 
not  and  will  not  dispute  or  complain  of  such  statement,  nor  atscirt 
that  there  was  any  misunderstanding  in  regard  to  the  nature  or 
amount  of  the  materials  to  be  furnished  or  work  to  be  done;  aod 
he  covenants  and  agrees  that  he  will  complete  tbe  entire  work  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  and  in  sabfitantial  aocordanoe  iritli 

Bald  specifications  and  the  plan  therein  mentioned,  and  that  hoviH 
not  ask,  demand,  sue  for,  or  recover  for  the  entire  work  any  eJW* 
compensation  beyond  the  amount  payable  for  the  several  clanai  o^ 
work  in  this  contract  enumerated,  which  shall  be  actnally  pvrfornitid. 
at  the  price  therefor  herein  agre«d  upon  and  fixed. 

The  parties  hereto  also  declare  that  this  contract  is  made  vitb 
reference  to  the  proposals  for  estimates  for  the  above^eacribed 
work,  hereto  annexed,  and  the  estimate  of  the  ooutnotor  now  oa  ^ 
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in  the  ,  which  are  to  be  taken  as  part  and  parcel  of  these 

presents  [here  insert  specificutions  and  general  stipulations]. 

Comi/iencemenf, — The  said  party  of  the  second  part  hereby 
further  agrees  to  commence  the  work  comprised  under  this  agree- 
ment on  anch  day  and  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  engineer  may 
designate.  Failure  to  so  commence  will  be  authority  for  the  party 
of  the  first  part  to  declare  this  agreement  forfeited^  and  the  said 
party  of  the  first  part  may  proceed  with  the  execution  of  the  work 
in  Buch  manner  as  they  may  ileem  proper. 

Time  of  Completion. — The  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  to 
piiOMCute  the  work  in  such  manner  aa  to  complete  the  same  in 
floeordauce  with  this  agreement  on  or  before  the  expiration  of  two 
hnndred  (200)  days  after  the  date  of  commencement,  and  it  is 
further  agreed  that  in  the  computation  of  said  dme,  the  length  of 
time  (expressed  in  days  and  parts  of  a  day)  during  which  the  work 
or  any  part  thereof  has  been  delayed  in  consequence  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  weather,  or  by  any  difficult  circumstances  so  unusual 
that  they  could  not  be  foreseen  previous  to.  or  avoided  during,  the 
construction  of  the  work,  or  hy  any  act  or  omission  of  the  piiilies 
of  the  first  part  (oil  of  which  shall  be  determined  by  the  chief  en- 
gineer, who  siiall  certify  to  the  same  in  writing),  and  alao  Sundays 
and  holidays  on  wliicli  no  work  is  done*  and  davH  on  wliich  the 
prosecution  of  the  work  is  suspended  by  order  of  the  party  of  the 
first  part^  shall  be  excUulcd. 
K  But  if  the  conHtructiou  of  said  work  should  reipiire  material  or 
^fork  in  greater  op  lessor  quantities  or  amounts  than  those  men- 
tioned and  set  forth  in  the  engineer's  estimate,  then  the  said  time 
shall  he  increa^^ed  or  diniinifihed  as  much  as  the  said  engineer,  by 
a  certificate  in  writing,  shall  deem  just  and  rejisonaule,  and  fairly 
proportioned  to  the  amount  of  said  increase  or  diminution. 

But  neither  an  extensiuu  of  time  for  any  reason  beyond  the  date 
fixed  herein  for  the  completion  of  the  wf»rk^  nor  the  doing  and  ac- 
ceptance of  any  part  of  the  work  called  for  by  this  agreement, 
subsequeut  to  the  said  date,  ahull  be  deemed  to  be  a  waiver  by  the 
said  party  of  the  first  part  of  tlie  right  to  abrogate  this  contract  for 
abandonment  or  delay  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  Article  80  of 
this  agreement. 

Damages  for  Non-comphtion. — And  the  said  party  of  the  second 
part  hereby  further  agrees,  that  the  said  parties  of  the  first  part 
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shall  be  and  are  hereby  authorized  to  deduct  and  retaiu  ont  of  the 
moneys  which  may  be  due  or  become  due  to  the  said  party  of  the 
Becond  j)art  under  this  agreement,  txa  damages  for  the  non-coinple- 
tion  of  the  work  aforesaid  within  the  time  hereinbefore  stipuLited 
for  its  completion,  the  sum  t>f  dollars  for  each  and  every  flnj 

which  may  exceed  the  said  stipulated  time  for  its  completion;  which 
said  sum  of  dollars  per  day  is  hereby,  in  view  of  the  diflBcalty 

of  estimating  such  damages  agreed  upon,  fixed  and  determined  bj 
the  parties  hereto  as  the  liquidated  damages  that  the  parties  of  the 
first  part  will  sufler  by  reason  of  such  default,  and  not  by  iray  of 
penalty. 

Improper  Prosecution  of  Work. — The  said  party  of  the  secontl 
part  further  agrees  that  if  at  any  time  it  should  appear  to  the  tn- 
gtneer  that  the  works  are  being  delayed,  or  are  not  being  prosecnted 
with  due  diligence,  or  witii  such  t^peod  as  would  be  necessary  for 
their  completion  witliiu  Liie  time  specified,  or  that  the  works  aw 
being  prosecuted  in  an  improper  or  unworkmanlike  manner,  the 8a»l 
engineer  shall  notify  the  C(>htnii:tor  in  writing,  specifying  the  cau*H 
of  complaint,  and  u])on  I  he  parly  of  the  second  part  failing  »*' 
rectify  such  matters  within  Heven  days  after  the  receipt  oi^aA 
notice,  the  engineer  shall  notify  the  party  of  the  first  part  of  snch 
failure;  and  it  is  further  agi-eed»  that  in  the  event  of  such  fnilore 
the  party  of  the  first  part  may,  without  further  notice,  suspend  (he 
coutractor  from  all  work  under  this  agreement;  and  it  is  further 
agreed,  that  tlie  said  paHy  of  the  second  part  shall  immedialdT 
respect  said  suspension,  an  J  sliull  stop  work,  and  cease  to  have»ny 
rights  to  possession  of  the  ground;  and  the  said  party  of  the  fir* 
part  &hal!  thereupon  have  the  power  to  carry  on  and  complete  the 
work  heroin  described,  by  contract  or  otherwise,  employing  Bnch 
plant,  tools,  and  materials  as  may  be  on  the  ground,  and  procuriog 
such  others  as  may  be  wanting,  for  the  proper  completion  of  the 
work,  and  to  charge  the  expense  of  such  labor  and  materials  to  the 
aforesaid  party  of  the  second  part,  and  the  expense  so  chsr^ 
shall  be  deducted  and  paid  ont  of  such  moneys  as  may  be  theodi»» 
or  may  at  any  time  thereafter  become  due,  to  the  paid  party  of  ih* 
second  part  under  or  by  virtue  of  this  agreement,  or  any  y^ 
thereof;  any  excess  of  cost  over  and  above  the  amount  accruinj!  «* 
above  stated  shall  be  charged  against  the  party  of  the  second  ^ 
and  his  Bureties,  who  will  each  and  severally  be  held  liable  th«»* 
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for;  and  in  case  the  cost  of  completion  shall  be  le^  than  the  sum 
which  would  have  been  paynble  under  lliis  contract  if  the  same  had 
been  complet*?d  by  the  party  of  the  second  part,  he  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  the  difference. 

tl  Engimer's  Returns. — The  said  party  of  the  second  part  further 
prees  that  the  return  of  the  engineer  shall  bu  the  account  by 
which  the  amount  of  nialerml  furiiialietl  and  work  done  in  terms 
of  this  contract  shall  be  computed ;  provided*  however,  that  nothing 
herein  contained  be  constnied  to  uiTect  the  right  of  the  party  of  the 
first  part  to  reject  and  contest  any  return  or  certificate  of  the  en- 
gineer or  inspectors  having  charge  of  the  M*ork,  should  such  return 
or  certiticate  be  in  their  opinion  not  in  accordance  with  the  facts 
of  the  case  or  the  requirements  of  this  agreement,  or  otherwise 
improperly  given, 

Dumufje  (u  Fropertij, — And  it  is  hereby  further  agreed,  that 
in  case  any  damage  or  injury  shall  or  may  result  to  buildings, 
water-pipes,  hydrants,  gate-boxes,  sewer-basins,  man-holes,  sewers, 
or  other  works  through  or  by  reason  of  any  negligence,  careless- 
ness, or  want  of  skill  on  part  of  said  party  of  the-  second  part,  the 
said  party  of  the  second  part  shall  restore  the  same  to  their  former 
good  condition;  failing  fo  do  so,  said  party  of  the  second  part 
shall  pay  such  amount  as  shall  or  may  l>e  snflficient  to  cover  the 
expense  and  damage  occasioned  by  such  negligence,  carelessness, 
or  unskilfulness. 

GaS'piptfs.— And  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  further 
agrees  to  do  everything  necessary  to  support  and  sustain  the  gas- 
pipes  laid  in  or  across  said  streets,  which  may  be  Hable  to  any  in- 
jury from  digging  the  trenches  for  the  work  hereinbefore  men- 
tioned, and  to  have  a  sufficient  quantity  of  timber  and  plank  con- 
stantly on  the  ground,  and  to  use  the  same  as  required  far  bracing 
and  sheet-piling  the  sides  of  tho  excavation. 

Xolice  to  Gns  Companies. — And  the  said  party  of  the  second 
part  further  agrees  to  give  notice  iu  writing,  at  least  twenty-four 
hours  before  breaking  ground  for  tho  purpose  of  constructing  the 
work  hereinbefore  mentioned,  to  such  and  all  such  gas  comi>anie8 
as  have,  or  may  during  the  progress  of  the  work  have,  any  gas-pipes 
which  may  be  affected  by  such  excavations  as  may  become 
^eceasary. 

And  it  is  further  agreed,  that  the  said  party  of  the  second  part 
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shall  not  cause  any  hindnmce  to  or  interfere  with  such  gas  com- 
jyany  or  companies  in  protecting  their  pipes,  nor  in  removing  or 
otherwise  protecting  and  replacing  the  main  and  eerrice  pipes, 
lamp-posts  and  lamps,  where  necessary;  but  that  the  siiid  partv '^1 
the  second  part  will  suffer  the  said  company  or  companies  to  tnke 
all  such  measures  aa  may  become  necessary  for  the  purpose  afo^^ 
said. 

Penalty  of  Damage  to  Grm-pipes. — And  it  is  hereby  further 
agreed,  that  in  case  any  damage  or  injury  shall  or  may  result  totbe 
said  pipes,  lamp-posts,  lamps,  or  other  works  of  any  gas  company, 
through  or  by  reason  of  any  negligence,  carelessness,  or  want  uf 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  his  agent*  or 
servants,  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall  become  liable  tn 
pay  such  amount  as  shall  or  may  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  expense 
and  damage  occasioned  by  such  negligence,  carelessness,  or  uiiskil- 
fulness;  and  such  amount  shall  be  charged  against  the  said  purty 
of  the  second  part,  and  may  be-  deducted  from  any  sum  or  snntf 
due  or  to  become  due  or  payable  to  said  party  of  the  second  part  on 
account  of  this  contract, 

Water-pipes. — The  party  of  the  second  part  hereby  further 
agrees  to  sustain  in  their  places,  without  injury,  all  the  main  aD<i 
service  water-pipes  which  may  be  affected  in  any  manner  bvthe 
work  under  this  agreement,  including  any  such  protective  mew- 
ures  as  may  be  required  in  cold  weather  to  prevent  them  from 
freezing;  or  failing  to  do  so,  the  said  shall  be  and  hf  i» 

hereby  authorized  to  replace  and  recalk  and  repair  the  same  im* 
mediately  in  each  block,  as  the  work  progresses,  and  the  cost  there- 
of shall  be  charged  to  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  and  the 
cost  so  charged  to  tho  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall  b«  ^ 
tained  and  deducted,  and  the  parties  of  the  first  part  are  herebT 
authorized  to  retain  and  deduct  said  cost  out  of  the  moneys  which 
may  be  due  or  become  duo  to  the  said  party  of  the  second  p»rt 
under  this  agreement. 

Transfer  of  Contract, — The  party  of  the  second  part  further 
agrees  not  to  traiiefer  or  sublet  any  part  of  the  work  referred  t«  i" 
this  agreement,  without  the  previous  written  consent  of  the  en- 
gineer; any  such  transfer  or  subletting  without  said  consent  will 
be  null  and  void,  and  will  bo  sufficient  cause  for  the  annulment  of 
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the  contract;  nor  ehall  any  of  the  mouevH  payable  under  this  con- 
tract be  assigned  by  power  of  attorney  or  otherwise. 

Loss  or  Damage, — And  it  is  further  agreed  that  all  loss  or 
damage  arising  out  of  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done,  or  from 
any  unforeseen  or  unusiml  obstructions  or  ditticulties  which  may 
be  encountered  in  tlie  prosecution  of  the  same,  or  from  the  action 
of  the  elements,  or  from  injury  to  jiersous  or  property  of  anotlier, 
resulting  from  negligence  in  the  performance  and  guarding  of  the 
same,  which  must  be  protected  when  necessary  with  barriers,  and 
at  night  with  red  lights,  or  from  any  improper  materials  used  iu 
prosecution  or  by  or  on  account  of  any  act  or  omission  of  his  own, 
or  his  agents,  will  be  sustained  by  the  contractor,  and  bo  shall  siive 
bannless  the  party  of  the  first  part  from  any  and  all  liabilities  and 
claims  for  such,  and  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  shall  have  the 
right  to  retain  any  moneys  that  may  be  due  or  become  dne,  until 
evidence  baa  been  furuislu'd  that  all  such  suits  or  claims  for 
damages  as  aforesaid  have  been  satisfactorily  settled. 

Public  Protodion.  —  It  is  further  agreed  that  the  contractor 
will  enclose  every  opening  he  may  make  in  the  public  highway 
with  sufliuient  barriers,  and  must  maintain  red  lights  at  the  Bame 
at  night,  and  must  take  all  necessary  precautions  to  guard  effectu- 
ally against  accidents  to  persau?,  horses,  vehicles,  or  property  of 
any  kind,  and  all  work  shall  be  done  in  such  manner  and  at  sucli 
times  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  public  travel  and 
conveuienue;  and  the  contractor  shal!  conduct  his  work  for  this 
object  as  the  engineer  may  from  time  to  time  direct. 

Work  not  Provided  /or  in  Contract. — The  said  party  of  the 
second  part  further  agrees,  that  if,  before  the  completion  of  the 
work  coulemplated  herein,  it  shall  become  necessary  to  do  auv 
other  or  further  work  on  or  about  this  regulating,  etc..  than  is  pro- 
vided for  in  this  contract,  or  to  construct  any  sewer  or  eewers  or 
appurtenances  thereof,  ou  the  line  of  this  work,  the  said  party  of 
the  second  part  will  not  iu  any  way  iuterfuro  with  or  molest  such 
other  person  or  persons  as  the  may  employ  to  do  such  work, 

and  will  suspend  each  part  of  the  work  herein  specified,  or  will 
carry  on  the  same  iu  such  manner  as  may  be  ordered  by  the  said 
,  to  afford  all  reasonable  facilities  for  doing  such  work, 
and  no  other  damage  or  claim  by  the  said  party  of  the  second  part 
hereof  shall  he  allowed  except  such  extensiou  of  the  time  specified 
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in  this  contract  for  the  performance  thereof  as  the  nuy 

(leent  reasonable. 

Sertiritt/  to  fie  retained  for  Repairs, — And  the  said  party  of 
the  second  jwirt  hereby  further  agrees  that  the  said  parties  ol  the 
first  part  shall  be  and  are  hereby  authorized  to  retain,  oat  of  the 
?noiioys  piiynble  to  him  under  this  agreement,  the  certain  sum  of 
iwenty-tive  cents  per  linear  foot  of  the  work  done  under  this  agree- 
ment.  and  to  expend  the  same,  in  the  manner  provided  for,  in  mik- 
iug  such  repairs  to  the  work  done  under  this  agreement  as  the  said 
may  deem  necessary,  ejccept  curbing  and  flagging,  which 
will  l)e  finally  atroepteii  upon  the  completion  of  the  work.  And  it 
is  further  agreed  that  if,  at  any  time  during  the  period  of  sii 
months  from  the  date  of  the  acceptance  by  said  of  the 

work  under  this  agreement,  the  said  work  or  any  part  thereof  (^|^H 
cepiing  only  such  part  or  parts  of  the  work  as  after  the  completidflH 
thereof  may  have  been  disturbed  in  the  construction  or  repairs  of 
aewers  or  drains,  or  in  laying  or  repairing  gas  or  water  main  or 
service  pipes,  or  railroad-pier  foundations)  shall  in  the  opinion  nf 
the  said  require  repairs,  the  said  shall  notify  th« 

Mid  party  of  the  second  pan  to  make  the  repairs  so  required,  the 
said  party  of  Ura  second  pert  ehall  immediately  commence  and 
complete  the  same  to  the  setkfMtion  of  said  ;  and  in 

oaae  of  failure  or  neglect,  on  his  pert,  to  do  so  within  forty-eighi 
hours  from  the  date  of  the  eerrice  of  the  afoi«Baid  notice,  then  th^ 
said  shall  have  the  right  to  perchese  such  materials  as  h« 

shall  deem  neceesarr.  and  to  employ  mdi  penon  or  persons  as  be 
may  deem  proper,  and  to  undertake  and  complete  the  said  repairs, 
and  to  pay  the  eipense  thereof  oat  of  the  saud  eeitain  sum  retained 
for  that  purpose  by  the  said  peities  of  the  first  part>  as  before  muo- 
tmaed.  And  the  parties  of  the  fiist  pert  hereby  agree,  upon  the 
exptrsiioo  of  the  said  period  of  six  montha.  pcwriiisd  that  the  ssid 
work  at  that  time  be  in  gfood  ei4er»  or  as  soon  thewfteii  as  the  said 
vnrk  shall  hate  been  put  ia  food  order  to  the  satisfartion  of  th« 
Slid  •  to  p^  to  theaaid  party  of  the  aeeond  part  the  whole 

of  the  sua  bst  aforVeaid  or  wtA  pert  thereof  aa  may  remain  after 
iho  exp««s»  of  mAkiaf  8«eh  repeiza,  ta  dM  msBner  aforesaidp  shall 
have  been  peMthsrefiroM.  A»d  it  is  hamhy  farther  agreed,  between 
theF«iticehsrsio,thatifthstsKWMtMaof  thesaid  pviod  of  m 
mocithi  after  the  eeauplitiett  smi  aeoeptaiwe  «l  the  work  done 
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under  this  fte^eeiuent  shall  fall  within  the  months  of  December, 
January,  February,  mid  March,  then  iu  thut  case  the  said  mouths 
of  December,  January,  February,  and  March,  or  auch  part  thereof 
as  the  may  determine,  Bhall  uot  be  included  in  the  compn- 

tation  of  the  said  period  of  six  months. 

Prices. — And  the  party  of  the  second  part  hereby  further  agrees 
to  receive  the  prices  set  forth  in  the  following  schedule  as  full 
compenaation  for  furnishing  all  materials  and  labor,  and  the  doing 
of  all  work,  including  all  loss  or  damage  arising  out  of  the  nature  of 
the  work,  or  from  the  action  of  the  elements,  or  from  any  nnforesoen 
obstructions  or  difficulties,  which  may  he  encountered  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  same;  also  all  expenses  incurred  by  or  in  consequence 
of  the  suspeusitiu  or  discontinuance  of  said  work  which  may  be 
required  in  building  and  constnicting,  and  in  all  respects  complet- 
ing tlie  aforesaid  [insert  description  of  work],  including  all  ajjpur- 
tenanees  and  accessoriee,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  engineer  and  the 
hereinbefore  mentioned  authorities,  and  in  the  manner  and  under 
the  conditions  hereinbefore  specified,  to  witr  [insert  schedule  of 
pricas]. 

Manner  of  Pat/vient, — And  the  said  party  of  the  second  part 
further  agrees  that  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  demand  or  receive 
payment  for  any  of  the  aforesaid  work  ur  material  until  tlie  .same 
shall  be  fully  completed  in  the  manner  set  forth  iu  this  agreement, 
and  such  completion  duly  certified  by  the  chief  engineer,  and  until 
each  and  every  one  of  the  stipulations  herciubefure  mentioned  are 
complied  with. 

Whereupon  the  parties  of  the  first  i)art  will  pay,  and  hereiiy 
bind  themselves  and  their  successors  to  pay,  to  the  said  party  of  the 
second  part,  on  account,  ninety  (fK))  per  cent  of  the  monthly  esti- 
mate of  the  whole  amount  of  money  accruing  to  the  said  party  of 
the  second  part,  and  the  reserved  ten  (l*^)  per  cent  upon  the  formal 
acceptance  of  the  work  by  the  party  of  the  first  part. 

In    witness    whereof,    the  ha      hereunto    set 

hand    and  seal    on  behalf  of  the  said  parties  of  the  first  part,  and 
the  said  ])arty  of  the  Hccond  jiart  hath  also  hereunto  set 
hand    and  seal  ,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written;  and  said 
commissioner  and  party  hereto  of  the  second  part  hath  executed 
■this  agreement  iu  triplicate,  one   part  of  which  is  to  remain  with 
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the  said  ..  oue  other  to  be  filed  with  the  .,  aud  the 

third  to  be  delivered  to  the  eaid  party  hereto  of  the  second  part. 


Signed  and  sealed  in  presence  of 


Contractor, 


State  of  ,  City  op  ,  County  op  , «.  ; 

On  this  day  of  ,  189  ,  before  me  personally  ctrae 

to  me  kuowiu  aud  known  to  me  to  be  the  ,  the  person  de* 

iscrihi^d  in  ami  who  exocuted  the  foregoing  instrument,  and  he 
lickuowli'dged  to  me  tliat  he  executed  the  same  as  such  1 

for  the  purposes  therein  mentioned. 


State  of 
On  this 


,  City  of 

dav  of 


Commissioner  of  Beedi, 
County. 

,  County  op  ,w..' 

199  .  before  me  personaUy  cam6 


to  me  known,  and  known  to  me  to  be  the  person  described  in  and 
who  t^xeculed  the  foregoing  inatrumeut.  aud  lie  a<!knowledged 
lu  me  that  he  executed  the  same  for  the  purposes  therein  diud- 
cloned. 


Cofiiinissioner  of  De$d9, 
Coanty. 


1031.  Form  of  Bond. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we, 

of  the  ,  are  held  and  firmly  bound  unto  the  of  the 

in  the  sum  of  thousiind  dollars  lawful  money  *^' 

the  United  States  of  America,  to  be  jmid  to  the  said  .. "' 

to  their  certain  attorney,  successors,  or  assigns;  for  which  jiay* 
nient,  well  and  truly  to  be  made,  we  bind  ourselves,  and  our  8ever»I 
and  respective  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators^  jointly  »n'i 
severally,  firmly  by  these  presents. 
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Sealed  with  our  seals.    Dated  this  day  of  ,  one 

thousand  eight  hundred  and 
WhereaSf  the  above  bonnden 

by  an  instrument  in  writing  under  hand        and  seal        , 

bearing  even  date  with  these  presents,  ha  contracted  with  the 
said  to  furnish  all  the  materials  and  labor^  and  in  a  good, 

firm,  and  substantial  manner  construct  [description  of  work]: 

Now,  therefore,  the  condition  of  the  above  obligation  is  such,  that 
if  the  said  above  bounden 

or  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  shall  well  and 

truly,  in  a  good,  suflRcient,  and  workmanlike  manner,  perform  the 
irork  mentioned  in  the  aforesaid  agreement,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  and  provisions  therein  stipulated,  and  in  each  and  every  re- 
fipect  comply  trith  the  conditions  and  covenants  therein  contained, 
then  this  obligation  to  be  void ;  otherwise  to  remain  in  full  force 
and  virtue. 


Signed  and  sealed  in  presence  of 


State  op  ,  City  op  ,  County  of  ,  «s.  .* 

On  this  day  of  ,  189  ,  before  me  personally  came 

to  me  personally  known,  and  known  to  me  to  be  the  same  persons 
described  in  and  who  executed  the  foregoing  obligation,  and  sev- 
erally acknowledged  that  they  executed  the  same. 


Commissioner  of  Deeds, 
County. 


State  op  ,  City  of  ,  County  of  ,  sa.: 

I  ,  of  said  ,  being  duly  sworn,  do  depose  and  say, 

that  I  am  a  holder  in  the  of  and  in 
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said  ,  and  that  I  am  worth  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars 

over  and  above  all  my  debts  and  liabilities,  including  my  liabilities 
as  bail,  surety,  and  otherwise,  and  over  and  above  all  my  property 
which  is  exempt  by  law  from  execution. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  this  ) 


day  of  ,  189  ,  before  me. 


Commissioner  of  Deeds, 
County. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

TOOLS  AND  MACHINERY  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  CONSTRUCTION 
OP  HIGHWAYS. 

The  implements  employed  in  the  construction  of  highways  and 
pavements  are  many  and  varied.  A  brief  description  of  the  prin- 
cipal ones,  with  current  prices,  is  given  in  the  following  pages. 
The  prices  stated  are  only  approximate  and  will  vary,  depending 
upon  the  quantity  required  and  the  condition  of  the  market. 

1032.  Tools  for  Clearing  and  Grabbing, 

Axes price  per dozea  fl2.00to  |16.60 

BuBh-hooks,  haudled "       "       "         17.00 

Grub-hoes "      "       "         ll.OOto  17.00 

Mattocks "      "      '*         15.50  "  18.00 

Stump-pulling  machines each    150.00  **  350.00 

Cross-cut  saws per  foot      0.68 

1033.  Tools  for  Qrading.— PtV^s  (Fig.  186)  are  made  witli  solid 
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wrought-iron  eye,  pointed  with  steel ;  they  weigh  from  4  to  9  lbs., 
aud  coat  per  dozen  from  $8.50  to  $30.00. 

Shovels  are  made  in  two  forms,  square  and  round  pointed, 
usually  of  pressed  steel.  They  cost  from  17  to  $13  per  dozen  for 
the  square-pointed  and  from  $7.25  to  $13.50  for  the  round-pointed. 

Ploughs  are  extensively  employed  in  grading,  specitd  forms 
being  manufactured  for  the  purpose.  They  are  known  as  "  grading- 
ploughs/'  "  road-ploughs,"  breaking-ploughs,"  "  township-ploughs/* 
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etc.  They  rary  in  form  according  to  the  kind  of  work  they  are 
intended  for,  viz.,  loosening  earth,  gravel,  hardpan,  and  some  of 
the  softer  rooks. 

These  ploughs  are  made  of  great  strength,  selected  white  oak, 
rock  elm,  wrought  steel  and  iron  being  generally  used  in  thdr 
construction. 

The  cost  of  operating  ploughs  ranges  from  2  to  5  cents  per 
cubic  yard,  depending  ujxju  the  compactness  of  the  soiL 

The  quantity  of  material  loosened  will  vary  from  2  to  5  cnbic 
yards  per  hoar. 

Fig,  187  shows  the  form  usually  adopted  for  loosening  earth. 
This  plough  does  not  turn  th*3  soil,  but  cuta  a  furrow  about  10 


Fig.  187,    GRADING-PLOUGH, 


inches  wide  and  of  such  a  depth  as  it  may  be  regulated  for  fpom  6 
to  11  inches. 

In  light  soils  the  ploughs  are  operated  by  two  or  four  hoiMB, 
in  heavy  soils  as  many  as  eight  are  employed. 

Grading-ploughs  vary  in  weight  from  100  to  325  lbs,,  in  price 
from  ^2-2  to  $65. 

Scrapers  are  generally  need  to  move  the  material  loosened  by 
ploughing;  they  are  nuule  of  either  iron  or  steel,  and  in  a  variety  d 
forma,  and  are  known  by  various  names,  as  "  drag,"  **  buck," 
"  pole/'  and  "  wheeled." 

The  dnig-acrapers  are  usually  employed  on  short  haul«,  the 
wheeled  on  long  hauls. 
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Fig8.  18ti  to  191  illustrate  some  of  the  more  UBuaJ  forms. 


DRAG-SCRAPER. 


Drag-Bcrapers  are  made  in  three  Bizce.  The  smallest,  for  one 
horse,  has  a  capacity  of  3  cubic  feet;  the  others,  for  two  horses, 
have  ii  capacity  of  5  to  7  J  cuhic  feet.  Tlie  smallest  weighs  about 
90  lbs.,  and  the  lar^^er  ones  weigh  from  9-1  to  lOJ  lbs. 

The  price  is  variable,  iron  being  the  cheapest  and  steel  the 
dearest;  the  ranj^e  appears  to  be  from  §1*J  to  ^\K 

A  recent  improvcnieuL  iu  drag-scrapers  is  the  furnishing  them 
with  runners  or  a  double  bottom.  These  devices  prolong  the  life 
of  the  scraper.  Fig,  189  shows  a  drag-acraper  furnished  with  steel 
runncra. 


Fig.  189.    DRAG-SCRAPER  WITH  RUNNERS. 


Buck-scrap&rs  made  in  two  sizes — two-horse,  carrying  7J  cubic 
feet;  four-horse,  12  cubic  feet. 
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Poh-scrap€>-y  generally  used  for  ditching,  is  shown  in  Fig.  19L 


Fig.  191.     POLE-SCRAPER, 


Wheeled  Scrapers  are  raado  in  various  «zes,  ranging  in  capacity 
from  12  to  IT  cubic  feet.  The  wheels  are  about  31  inches  in 
diameter  luid  have  a  tread  of  from  3  to  Z\  inches.  In  weight  they 
range  from  350  to  4r>0  Iba.;  in  price,  from  $50  to  <i75. 

Figs.  193  to  194  show  the  three  positions  of  the  scrapers  when 
in  use. 


Fig.  192.     POSITION  WHEN   LOADING. 


Whetlbar rotes. — The  wheelbarrow  Fig.  195  is  conatnicted  of 
wood  and  is  the  one  most  commonly  employed  for  earth-work.  Its 
capacity  rancfos  from  2  to  2^  cubic  feet.  Weight  about  50  lbs. 
Price  about  i^'iO  per  dozen. 

The  barrow  Fig.  196  has  a  pressed-steel  tray,  oak  frarao,  and 
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Bteel  wheel,  and  will  be  found  more  durable  in  the  maintenance 
department  than  the  ull-wuod  burrow.  Capacity  from  3^  to  5  cubic 
feet,  depending  on  size  of  trtiy-     Price  from  $5.50  to  $7.50. 


Fig.  193.    POStTION  WHEN  CARRYING. 


FiQ.  194.    POSITION  WHEN  UNLOADED. 


The  barrow  Fig.  197  is  constructed  i^ith  tubular  iron  frame* 
and  steel  tray,  and  is  adaptable  to  the  heaviest  work,  such  tf 
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moving  keavy  broken  stone,  etc.,  or  it  may  be  employed  with  a^l- 
vantage  in  the  cleaning  dopiirtmeut.  Capacity  from  3  to  4  cubic 
feet.     Weight  from  70  to  8'*  Iba     Price  from  ^10,75  to  $13.50. 

Carts. — The  cart  usuiiUy  employed  for  hauling  earth,  etc.,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  19H,  The  average  capacity  is  22  cubic  feet,  and  the 
avcrag(!  weight  is  800  lbs.     Price  about  $75. 

Thcao  carts  are  usiudly  furnislied  with  broad  tires,  and  the 
body  is  so  balanced  that  the  load  is  evenly  divided  above  the  aile. 

The  time  required  to  loud  a  cart  varies  with  the  material 
One  shoveller  will  require  about  as  follows :  clay,  seven  minntes; 
loam,  fiiz  minutes;  aaud,  five  minutes. 


Fig.  198.     EARTH-CART. 


Dump-cars. — These  cars  are  made  to  dump  in  sevBral  different 
ways,  viz.,  single  or  double  side,  single  or  double  end,  and  rotary 
or  univeraul  dumpers. 

DunijiHcara  may  be  operated  singly  or  in  trains,  as  the  magnitude 
of  the  work  may  demand.  They  may  be  moved  by  horses  or  jsmaD 
locomotives.  They  are  niadu  in  various  sizes,  depending  upon  the 
gauge  of  the  track  on  wliioh  thoy  are  run.  A  common  gauge  is  20 
inches,  but  varies  from  that  up  to  the  standard  railroad  gaoge  of 
56  J^  inches. 

The  principal  dimensions,  capacity,  prices,  etc.,  of  aingle  side 
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dumping-cars  are  given  in  tljo  following  table.  Those  made  by  dif- 
ferent manufacturers  vary,  luU  not  materially^  from  the  figures 
given. 


Fig,  200.    ROTARY  DUMP-CAR. 

DlUENSIONS,    CAPACtTY.    PHICES,    ETC.,   OF   DUUP-CARS. 
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Track  and  Track  Fastenings. — The  rails  used  on  constructiou 
range  from  12  to  25  lbs.  per  yard.  The  price  varies  considerably 
with  the  condition  of  the  market. 

The  number  of  tons  of  rails  required  per  mile  is  as  follows : 

W^ighcperyanl.  '"""'^'Se'.*"' 

121b8 IStous    1920  lbs. 

16  " 25      *        820  " 

20  " 31     •*       960  " 

26  **   :J9    •*        640  " 

28  •• 44     "       000  " 

The  number  of  cross-ties  per  mile  is  as  follows: 

Ceotra  to  Centre.  No.  of  Ties. 

Ufeet 8.520 

1|    *• 8.017 

2      " 2.640 

2i    " 2.848 

»♦    " 2.118 

The  number  of  splice-joints  per  mile  is  as  follows  (two  bars 
and  four  bolts  and  nuts  to  each  joint) : 

Bails  20  feet  long 528  joints. 

"    24    *'      "    440      *' 

"    26    "       " 406      " 

'•    28    "        *    378      " 

"    30    "      " 852      " 

The  size  of  spikes  used  and  the  number  required  per  mile  is  as 
follows  (four  spikes  per  tie) : 


Weight  of  Rail. 

Size,  measured 
under  head. 

Ties,  8  ft. 

C.  to  C. 

require  Kega 

Average  Number 
per  Keg  of  200  lbs. 

24  to  85  lbs. 
20  10  80    *• 
16  to  25    " 
16  to  20    " 
16  to  20    " 
12  to  16    *•       • 

4"  X  V 

4    XI 
84X1 
8X1 
2iX| 

171 

141 

10* 

9 

8* 

71 

600 
720 
1000 
1190 
1240 
1342 
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Duvip-wagons  (Fig.  301). — Capacity  ranges  from  H5  to  45  cubic 
feet. 


Fig.  201.    THE  AUSTIN   DUMP-WAGON-DUMPED. 

Mechanical  Grader s.^^Mhin  the  last  few  years  Bereral  nut- 
chinos  have  been  devised  for  the  purpose  of  handling  earth  more 
expeditiously  and  economically  than  can  be  done  by  hand:  they 
are  railed  by  various  namos,  such  as  "road  machines,"  •*gra*lc«,'' 
*'  roiul  hones,"  etc.  Their  general  form  \%  shown  in  Figs.  202  to 
204. 

Briefly  deacribod,  they  consist  of  a  lar^e  blndo  made  entirely  *>f 
steel  or  of  iron,  or  wood  shod  with  steel,  which  is  so  arranged  bj 
mechanism  attached  to  the  fmme  from  which  it  ia  suspended  tl»t 
it  can  be  adjusted  and  fixed  in  any  direction  by  the  operator.  1" 
their  action  they  combine  the  woric  of  excavating  and  tranepirtinU 
the  earth.  They  have  been  chiefly  employed  in  the  fomiing  tnJ 
maintenance  of  earth  roads,  but  may  be  also  advantageonsly  «^ 
iji  preparing  the  subgrade  burface  of  roads  for  the  roceptioQ  «» 
broken  stone  or  other  improved  covering. 

A  large  variety  of  ^ch  machines  are  on  the  market,  and  thf 
price  ranges  from  illOO  to  1300. 

Besides  the  alwve  style  of  machines  there  is  another  known  tf 
the  "New  Era"  grader.    This  machine  excavates  the  matanfl 
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from  side  ditolios,  and  aiitomatioally  places  it  in  the  embunkiut'nt, 
or  it  can  be  used  in  a  cutting,  in  which  Bituation  it  will  excavate 
and  automatically  load  the  material  into  carts  or  wagons.  Fig.  205 
shows  the  machine  at  work. 

Brieilj  described,  the  machine  consists  of  a  plough  which 
loosens  and  raises  the  earth,  depositing  it  upon  a  transverse  cany- 
ing-beit,  which  conveys  it  from  excavation  to  cmbnnkmont  Tliis 
carrier  is  built  in  four  sections,  bolting  together,  so  it  can  beiued 
to  deliver  earth  at  14j  IT,  10,  or  22  feet  from  the  plough.  The 
carrier-belt  is  of  heavy  3-ply  rubber  3  feet  wide. 


Fig.  203,    THE  MT.   PLEASANT  ROAD  MACHINE. 


Tho  plough  and  carrier  are  supported  by  a  strong  trussed  fnuw- 
work  resting  on  lu^uvy  steel  axles  and  broad  wheels.  The  UrgB 
rear  wheels  are  ratcheted  upon  tlie  axle,  and  connected  with  stroDg 
gearing  whicli  propels  the  carrying-lwlt  at  right  angles  to  the 
tlirection  in  which  the  niachjjie  is  moving. 

The  wheels  and  trusses  are  low  and  broad,  occupying  a  spaced 
feet  wide  and  1-i  feet  long,  exclusive  of  the  side  carrier.  Thi«  en- 
ables it  to  work  on  hillsides  where  any  wheeled  implement  can  l* 
used;  notwithstanding  its  largo  size  it  is  so  flexible  that  it  may  U 
turned  around  on  a  ITi-foot  embankment.  Pilot-wheels  und  Icvera 
enable  the  operator  to  raise  or  lower  the  plough  or  uarrier  »t 
pleasure. 

As  a  motive  power,  15  horses — 8  driven  in  front  4  abreast,  ud 
4  in  the  rear  on  a  2)U8h-cart— are  usually  employed. 
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When  the  teams  are  started  the  operator  lowers  the  plough  aiid 
throws  the  belting  into  gear,  ami  as  the  pluugh  raises  and  turns  the 
earth  to  the  side  the  belt  receivea  and  delivers  it  the  distance 


i^ 


Fig.  2\. 


.t 


iMLW    lRA  GRAUtR       AT   WORK. 


for  which  the  carrier  is  arranged,  forming  either  excavatioD  or  em- 
bankiutfhl. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to  deliver  the  excavated  earth  \>tf- 
yond  the  capacity  of  the  mai'hine  (22  feet  or  7^  feet  above  the 
plough)  the  earth  ia  loaded  upon  wagons,  then  conveyed  to  anv 
distance.  Arranging  Hie  currier  at  19  feet,  wagons  are  driven 
under  the  carrier  and  loadeil  with  li  to  IJ  yards  of  earth  in  from 
20  to  30  seconds.  When  one  wagou  turns  out  with  its  load,  an- 
other drives  under  the  carrier,  aud  the  machine  thus  loads  GOO  to 
StK)  wagons  per  day, 

Tlie  makers  claim  that  with  six  teauiB  and  three  men  it  is  capa- 
ble of  excavating  and  [dacing  in  embankment  from  1000  lo  15(V 
cubic  yards  of  eiirtli  iii  ten  hours,  or  of  loading  from  6<X>  to  8<)0 
wagons  in  the  same  time,  and  that  the  coat  of  this  handling  i< 
from  li  to  ^J  cents  per  cubic  yard. 

The  Stirfacc-g ruder,  Fig,  2t>(>,  ia  used  for  romovihg  earth  pre- 
viously loosened  by  a  plough.     It  ia  operated  by  one  horse.    The 
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load  may  be  retained  and  oarriod  a  considerable  distance,  or  it 
may  be  spread  griidually,  m  tlie  operator  desires.  It  is  also  em- 
ployed to  level  off  and  trim  the  surface  after  scrapers. 


SURFACE-GRADER 


The  blade  is  of  steel,  i  inch  thick,  l.i  inches  wide,  and  30  inches 
ig.    The  beam  anil  other  piLTtB  are  of  oak  and  iron.    Weight 
^bout  60  lbs.     Price  about  $0. 


ROAD-LEVELLER. 


The  Road-leveUer,  Fiof.  '^07,  is  used  for  trinuiiiui^  and  smooth- 
ing the  surface  of  earth  roads.  It  is  tur*,Tly  employed  in  the  spring 
when  the  frost  leaves  the  ground. 

The  blade  is  of  steel,  i  inch  thick  by  4  inches  by  72  inches,  and 
is  provided  with  a  seat  for  the  driver.  It  ia  operated  by  a  team  of 
horses.     Weight  jibont  150  lbs.     Price  about  !^12. 

1034.  Draining-tools.— Fig.  207^7  ehows  the  common  form  of  tools 
employed  for  formin*^  and  laving  tile-drains,  They  iiro  convenient 
to  use,  and  expedite  the  work  by  avoiding  unnecessary  excavation. 

The  tools  are  used  as  follows:  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5  are  employed 
for  digging  the  ditch;    Xos.  6  and  7  for  cleaning  and  rounding 
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the  bottom  of  the  ditch  for  round  tile.  No.  3  is  used  for  ehoTelling 
out  loose  earth  and  levelling  the  bottom  of  the  ditch;  No.  lis 
used  fcr  the  eame  ])ur])ose  when  the  ditch  ia  intended  for  "sole" 


tile. 


i 


No.  a.    No.  4.    No.  B. 


No.  6.    > 


/ 


Not.  NaT. 

Fig,  207a.     DRAININQ-TOOLS. 

1036.  Tools  for  Hook  Excavation. 

Hand  Drilling. 

Drtn-stecl  per  pound  fC25 

Btrikiuiy.bamnaera.  8  to  5  pouuds •'      •*  ae 

**              "         5  jTOUudsaiid  over "      "  .31) 

Spoons each  8.00 

Wedges per  pound  .19^ 

Plug&ud  feathers ••      "  .ao 

Crowbars *'      ••  ,10 

Stoue-sktlges "      "  .go 

Bhicksiiiiih  outfit from  $50  upwank 
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Steam  Drilling^ — A  Bteara-d rilling  outfit  comprises  a  steam 
drill;  a  set  of  drill-steels;  a  set  of  bluckemith's  tools  for  sharpen- 
iDg  the  drills;  ii  sand-pump;  a  band  for  centring  piston;  extra 
drill  parts;  a  portable  steam  boiler;  steam  hose. 


Steam  drills  varj  in  size,  price,  etc.  as  shown  in  the  following 
>le. 
Portable  boilers  range  iu  price  from  $230  upwards. 
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8lctm  ho«e 54  to  97  cenU  per  foot 

U         Drill-Steels,  per  BCt 125.00  lo  1115.00 

V         BlackHDiiihs'  wages  for  dressing  drills 15.00 

Forge  aud  liuud  tools $50.00  upward 

Sand-pumps,  each 8.00 

Giuut  blnnliug-puwder,  per  |X}und 15  to  60  ccuU 

LcwlSug  wires,  per  fool 1  cent  upward 

Magueto-eleclric  blustiug-appamtus,  each $25.00  to  $50.00 

Dericks,  eiicli. $100.00  upward 

1036.  Tools  for  Hacadamizing. 

Stone-ham  I /i€r.>\ — The  hammora  geuerally  used  for  breaking 
stone  are  three,  viz. : 

»Sl(.'<lges,  5  pounds  nnd  over 30  cents  per  pound 
IJand  litiUimera.  3  l<i  5  pounds 30    "       **        '* 
U  to3    "      45     " 
The  Ring  Gaugc^  for  testing  the  size  of  the  stone  and  through 
which  the  largest  stone  should  in  all  positions  freely  puss,  can  be 
made  by  any  blacksmith  at  a  cost  of  25  cents.    The  diameter  is 
usually  2  J  inches. 

llie  Straiffht-i'dge,  Fig.  209,  is  used  for  obtaining  the  proper 
transverse  form  of  roads.  It  consists  of  a  liorizoutal  bar  having  in 
the  centre  of  its  length  a  plummet  for  ast^crtjiiuiug  when  the  straight- 
edge is  level.  Gauges  formed  of  upright  pieces  of  wood  graduated 
in  inches  are  placed  at  every  four  feet;  these  upright  pieces  have  a 
alot  nut  in  them  so  as  t<j  allow  of  their  being  moved  either  up  or 
down  and  adjusted  to  the  desired  dejiths  below  the  horizontal  line. 
These  upright  pieces  are  secured  to  the  straight-edge,  as  shown  in 
the  section,  by  a  amall  bolt  passing  through  the  slut  iu  the  upright 
and  the  straight-edge,  the  bolt  being  furniahed  with  a  thumbscrew, 
by  tightening  which  the  gauges  are  fixed  iu  place  when  adjusted  to 
the  required  depths. 

Lines. — Linen,  in  rolls  100  feet  long;  price  per  dozen  rolls,  $9, 
Reel  and  Stuke.~~Vr\ce  per  dozen,  $6.00  to  $9.50. 
Roadbed  Roller   (Fig.  :^10). — This  is  a  very  efficient   form  of 
roller  for  compacting  cmbankmentB  and  the  subgrade  surface  of 

t  highways.  Tlio  roller  is  5  feet  long  with  nineteen  sections,  ten 
of  35  inches  in  diameter  and  nine  of  3^  inches  in  diameter,  set 
alternately.  Tlic  sections  act  independently  on  the  axle.  Weight 
about  24  tons.     Price  ^'Zijb. 
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SECTION  ON   AB. 
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Fig.  210.     ROADBED   ROLLER. 

Sprinkling-carts, — Fig.  211  shows  a  convenient  form  of  sprink- 
ling-cart either  for  use  on  constniction  or  for  sprinkling  suburban 
streets  and  country  roads.  Capacity  about  150  gallons.  Price 
about  ^100. 


Fig.  211.    SPRINKLING-CART. 
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Sione'Cruahers. — The  leading  stylea  of  stone  crusliera  are  illu*- 
trated  in  Figs.  212  to  '^15.  The  dimensions,  capacity,  weights,  and 
prices  (as  pnhllsheti)  are  given  in  the  subjoined  tables. 

In  getting  uu  eiigiue  to  drive  a  stone-crusher,  it  is  advisable  to 
obtain  one  of  greater  power  than  is  stated  in  the  tables.  It  is  more 
ecuiKunieal  to  use  10  H.  P.  from  a  12  or  15  11.  P.  engine  than  fnim 
u  10  H.  P.  engine. 
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Fig.  2  12a.     sectional  VIEW.      FARREL  MARSDEN 
CRUSHER. 


# 


^^^^^^^^^mT^^^^i:^:^ff^^ 


Fig.  2! 2b.  parrel  marsden  crusher  mounted 

on  wheels. 
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FARKEL   MiVRSDEK  CRUSHER. 
BiMENSioNB.  Capacitt,  ETC.  (ixs  published). 


Vo. 

Recelrlng 
Opooiljr. 

Approiiinat« 
Product  of  S" 
■tone  per  hour. 

Appruxiiiuittf 

Hnrae- 

puwer. 

Pri«. 

8 

4 
5 
6 
8 

10  X    4  m. 
10  ;<    7  " 
15  X    fl  •* 
15  X  10  " 
20x  30  " 

3  cubic  yards 
5      "         " 

8  •• 

9  *'         " 

10     •■ 

4.000  IbH. 

7.800  ■' 
14,500  " 
16.000  •• 
17.000    " 

6 
13 
15 
15 

20 

500.0" 

750. 0« 

800.00 

1030.00 

Fig.  213.    FORSTER'S  CRUSHER. 

FORSTEU'S  CRCSHKR. 
DiKEKsioKs.  CAPAorrr,  eto.  (as  publisbed). 


Tin. 

Capacity. 

ApproxiniAb*  Ppodin't 
of  S"  Kfoue  par  hour. 

ApproxInoAte 
\Vel(rW. 

Rorae- 
pcwer. 

ttiet 

1 
3 
8 
4 
5 

4X    flfn. 

6  X  15  " 

7  X  18  " 
9X28  ■• 

18  X  34  •' 

1  cubic  vnM 
8      "     yiirds 
6      "          ■ 
5      "        •* 
10      " 

1  ..'^00  lbs. 
4,.VX)    - 
6.400    " 
R.000    '■ 
15.000    " 

1 

8 
5 
S 
8 

890 

570 

ffSO 

1000 
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■IQ.  214A.    THE  BRENNAN  CRUSHER.    SECTIONAL 

VIEW. 
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BIUaNNAN  CRUSHER. 
DiMEXSioNg,  Capacity,  etc.  (m  published). 


STo. 

L'apaL'lty. 

Appraximnte  Product 
or  a"  aluae  per  hour. 

Apnrmtlmatp 

How 
poner. 

1 
3 
8 
4 
5 

e 

14  X43in. 
13  X  a?  *• 

]0  X  35  " 
8  X  25  *• 
7  X  30  •* 
8X  80  " 

40  cubic  ranis 
25      " 

15      *• 
12      •• 

I  ;:    :: 

50,000  Ihi*. 

Ifl.OOt*    " 

13.00(»    •' 

lO.OlK)    '• 

7.000    *' 

50 
40 
80 
90 

15 
H 
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GATES  CRUSHER 
Wktoht,  Capacity,  btc    (as  published). 


BlM. 

Weight. 
Pounds. 

Capacity. 
ToD8  per  bour. 

Horse-power 
required. 

Price. 

0 

8.100 

2\o     4 

4 

$400 

1 

5.500 

4  "     a 

8 

600 

a 

7.8O0 

0  ■■    Vi 

12  10    15 

600 

8 

13.500 

10   ■'    20 

20  "    SO 

1200 

4 

2U.O0O 

ih  "  m 

30  ••    40 

1900 

G 

27.000 

20  •'    40 

40  •■    00 

2000 

6 

ao.uoo 

ao  "  m 

50  ••    ttO 

350f^ 

8 

89.000 

100  "  150 

125  ■'  150 

700t 

Fig.  215a.    smith  hydraulic  safety  stone- 
crusher. 

smith's  uypkallic  crv81ier. 

Weight.  Capacity,  etc. 


1             U>lirht 
f             Pounds. 

Capacity. 
TuDi  per  liuur. 

Uoraispowur 
rttqutrwl. 

Priw. 

5(«0 

7.0UO 

9.500 

11.000 

9  to  12 
14  •■  !8 
20  "  24 
25  "  30 

4 
6 

8 
12 

f700 

850 

1100 

1500 
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Revolving  Screens  vary  in  diameter  from  24  to  48  inches,  in 
length  from  5  to  8  feet,  in  weight  from  'ZOm  to  10.51K>  pounda,  in 
price  from  St'iOO  to  «!;oo. 

Wire  Screens  with  wood  friimes,  with  meshes  ranging  from  Jxi 
to  3x3  inches,  coet  from  *0  to  *l*-i. 

,^tone  ForkSf  used  to  8])read  stone  instead  of  n  shovel  when  din 
ia  present,  cost  from  filO  to  415  jrt  dozen. 

iSione  Rakes,  used  for  levelling  tlie  stones,  coet  from  $14  to  116 
per  dozen. 

Portable  Engines,  for  driving  stone-crushers,  cost  from  $850 
upwards. 

Ihrsc  RoUers. — A  large  variety  of  horse  rollers  are  on  the 
market,  eome  of  which  are  shown  in  the  following  figures. 

The  Enierpriay  linflcr  (Fi^.  'iUIj.^The  Htandard  dimensions  of 
this  roller  arc  as  follows:  Diameter  of  main  roll  50  inches,  made  in 
two  Bections,  each  t;0  inches  wide,  giving  a  rolling  width  of  5'^  inches: 
the  standard  wi-i;:lit  \^  A  t^na,  lint  the  baHast->»i)x  miiy  he  filled  with 
Btone  and  thus  hjatled  to  U  or  ^  tons.     I'rice  about  J^luu  per  ton. 


Fig.  216.    THE  "ENTERPRISE"   ROLLER, 


Pope's  Reversible  Road-Roller  (Fig.  'J17).— This  roller  u  made 
in  sizes  ranging  from  5  to  10  tons.  The  diameter  of  the  5-toD 
roller  is  5  feet,  and  width  5  feet.  The  diameter  of  the  lO-lon 
roller  is  7^  feet,  and  width  .'>  feet.     Price  ^U)U  per  ton. 

The  Champion  Road-Roller  (Fig.  218).— This  roller  is  built  in 
three  sections,  each  14  inclitvs  wide  with  1  inch  space  l^etwecn  the  ««'- 
tions.  making  the  track  of  the  roller  44  inrhes;  the  diameter  of  the 
rolls  is  41  inches,  and  weight  3  tons.    Price,  3  tons,  f  450;  Q  tons,$G25, 
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Steam  Bollera^—hx  Fig.  ^lO  is  shown  the  Aveling  &  Porter 
Roller,  This  roller  is  of  English  design  and  maunfiw?tnre,  and 
may  be  said  to  be  a  pioneer  of  its  type.    The  first  one  was  con- 


roo 
B«nt 


Fig.  217.    POPE'S  REVERSIBLE  ROAD-ROLLER, 

icted  in   1804;    since  tlieu,  howt^viT.  many  improvements  havo 
»en  made.     This  firm  recently  applied  the  compcmnd  engine  to 
roa<i-rollers;  this  device  saves  fnel,  reduces  the  noise  of  the  exhauat, 
id  tends  to  prolong  the  life  of  the  machine. 
This  rolk^r  is  jr(>ncrally  used  throu^hdut  England,  as  well  as  in 
many  Americ^m  and  foreign  localities. 

r  These  machines  are  made  in   three  siztw,  viz.,  10,  15,  and  20 
na.     The  principal  diinenHionB  arc  as  follows: 
AVELINQ  &  PORTER  HOLLER. 


Diameter  of  from  roll , 

"  '*  dririiig-wIiL-el. 

Exireme  width  oi  inncliiiie. 
Pressure  per  inuh  of  widtb. 


Cn»l  capacity , 

Water     ••       

Uaxlninm  gmde  ft«rcndcd  with  tOO  ixjiinds  of 
steam  on  0  la.  of  loose  irielnllfujf 


lOton. 

IVloa. 

45  in. 
66  '• 

78  •• 
450  Ihs.., 

48  in. 

72  - 

87  - 

550  lbs., 

npprax. 
400  lbs. 
ISOgttl. 

approx. 
4.'i0  lbs. 
200  gal. 

17!^ 

m 

20-ton, 


S4  in. 

78  " 

ft6  ■' 
mo  lbs., 
npprox. 

r»iio  Uw. 

350^1. 

17% 
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TV/fl  HfirrUbufff  Patented  Double-engine  Holler  (Fig.  319a).— 
This  roller  if  of  American  design  and  mauufacture,  aud  is  extcn- 
eivfly  LMiipluvLMi  tiinmifhoui  Aniorica. 

While  in  lipj^enrance  it  resembles  its  English  prototype,  still  in 
many  respects  it  is  essentially  different,  the  special  difference 
being  in  Ihf  finployment  of  a  doiihle  instead  of  a  single  engine. 
It  is  claimed  tliat  the  rloiihle  i^ngine  overcomes  the  principal  objec- 
tion to  single  engines  when  applied  to  rollers,  viz.,  the  sticking 
of  the  engine  on  the  dead-centres. 


Fig.   219a.     the    HARRISBURG    DOUBLE-ENGINE 

STEAM  ROAD-ROLLER 


These  rollers  are  made  in  three  sizes,  viz.,  10,  10,  and  Ut  tons. 
The  following  are  some  of  llie  principal  dimensions  {s»  pub- 
lished): 


TOOLS  XSl)   MACULNEHY   EMPLOYED. 


COS 


HAUUISBUIiQ  HOLLER. 


Widih  of  driviiig-wheols 

Presswrt'  per  JDcb  of  wiiltb 

C'oiil  aipncity. ... 

Waier      '* 

Muximum  grade  ascended  -nilb  130  lbs.  of  steam 


10>toa. 


18  in. 

m)    ** 

180  pal. 

20t 


l^toa. 


20  In. 

fim  lbs. 

500    •• 

155  gRl. 

20S 


18-too. 


23  in. 
hm  lbs. 
600    *' 

180  gal. 
30^ 


I 


The  price  ranpes  from  about  ^4000  for  lO-ton  rollers  iipwurds. 
SprintjfieUl  Steam  RuUer  (Fig.   'i\\)b). — These  ruUera  ure  made 
in  three  sizes,  viz.,  10, 12^,  and  15  tons.     The  principal  dimensions 
as  follows: 


^i,gfc 


Fig.  219b.    THE  SPRINGFIELD  STEAM    ROAD-ROLLER. 
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SPRINGFIELD  ROLLKR 


FrODt  roll,  diameter 

Front,  ^►11.  wklili  ..   

Driving- wbtc'Is,  ilifmnmer  . . , 

Driviii^-whet'ls,  width 

£xlrt*me  width  of  miichioe. . 
Pressure  per  inch  of  widlb   . 

Coal  capaoit y  

Wntcr  capadty 

3!uximuui    gnule  ascended 
100  pounds  stone 


Willi 


10- ton. 


4  feet 
44  inches 

6  feet 
18  inches 
75  inches 

45<>  pi>uuds 
inSgalltms 

1 6  per  ct. 


IS^ton. 


4  feet 

48  inches 

6  feet 

20  inches 

85  Indies 

570  pounds 

500  pounds 

175  gftllous 

10  per  ct. 


lyton. 


4  feet 

48tDcbeft 
6  fiot 

22  i  inohn 

90  itirhva 

61 W  ptiitmls 

550  pouodft 

200  gftllOQi 

lepcrct. 


1037.  Tools  employed  for  the  Maintenance  of  Macadam  Koads. 

Shovels per  dozen 

Picks ••       •• 

Spades " 

Hoes •' 

Rakes "       •* 

Hand-ramtners  each 

Wheelbtirrawrs ...  . .  .per  dozen 

Brusb-hooks *'        " 

Axes " 

Scnipers. each 

Brooms per  dozen 

Stoue-aledges , per  pound 

Stonc-hiimmers '* 

Grass-Sill  ears . . . , each 

TiirfiDgaxcs 

Sod-lifieni 

SlraiL'bl  edges 

Druiu  uleuucrs per  dozen 

liprela "       " 

Unes "      ■' 

1038.  Tools  employed  in  the  ConBtrnction  of  Block  Favemeat& 


$7.00  to  $13.50 

10.75  " 

22.50 

13.^5  " 

14.50 

13.50 

14.00  10 

16.00 

1.15  '• 

12.00 

20.00  " 

52.50 

17.00 

12.00  to 

15.50 

8.00  •• 

13.00 

8.50  " 

$.00 

.30 

.45  to 

.80 

1.G3  •• 

3.98 

1.75 

2.75 

12.00 

e.ooto 

11.00 

48.00 

0.01) 

2l9c.    PAVER 

Pavers'  hammers  (Fig.  219c),  each  ^3, 
Pavers'  crowbars,  per  pound  12  cents. 
Sand-screens,  each  $4,00  to  $4.50. 
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Fig.  220.  Fig.  221,. 


Fig222.       Fig.223 


Fig  22  4,, 


HAND    RAMMERS. 


Rammers, — The  hand  rammers  are  of  different  forms,  as  shown 
in  Figs.  220  to  2':!4. 

Fig.  220  is  made  of  stool;  weighs  45  lbs.:  price  $0. 

Fig.  221  is  made  of  wood,  generally  looust  handed  with  iron; 
weighs  ahont  40  Ihs. ;  prine  $4.00  iu  ^7.50. 

Fig.  222  is  made  of  iron,  with  cust-steel  fare,  locntst  plug,  and 
hickory  handles;  Aveighs  from  45  to  55  Ihs.;  pri(^e  ^9.00  to  $12. 

Fig.  22:^  ifl  made  of  wood,  ijhod  with  rust-irou  or  steel;  weighs 
about  27  lbs.;  price  *3. 

Fig.  224  is  made  of  cast-iron,  with  either  wood  or  iron  handle; 
weighs  about  20  lbs.;  price  *!l.l.5  to  $3.00. 

Concrete-mixiitij  Mtichines  (Figs.  225  and  225fl), 

Fig.  225, — Price  with  engine,  complete,  $950. 
I      Fig.  225o. — Price  with  engine,  complete,  $1250. 

Fig.  22r>r/,^Pnc'0  withf"*nt  fMigiiic.  ^OOO. 

1039.  Tools  employed  for  Asphalt  Pavements. 

The  tools  employed  for  compressing  the  Europeau  bituminous 
pavements  are  shown  in  Figs.  227  to  229.     The  tools  nro  lieutod  and 
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Fig.   225.     CONCRETE-MIXING   MACHINE. 


used  as  follows.  The  fouloir  (Fig.  029)  is  naed  along  the  junctiona 
of  the  asphult  with  curbs?  and  gutters;  the  pilon  or  raniuicT  (P'ig. 
23?)  in  utiud  for  curapacliiif;,  the  o|)crution  beginning  with  lighl 
blows  and  ending  witli  vigorous  ones.  jVfter  the  surface  is  com- 
pacted it  is  rubbed  with  the  lissoir  (Fig.  228),  after  which  the  earface 
is  dusted  with  cement  nnd  thrown  open  to  traffic. 

The  roller  shown  in  Fig.  230  is  of  American  design  and  manu- 
facture, and  while  principally  employed  for  the  compressing  of 
asphalt  pavements,  it  is  offuully  ujipHrahle  to  the  consolidation  of 
broken-stone  pavements,  and  the  other  operations  for  which  steam- 
rollers are  employed.  It  differs  in  construction  and  appearance 
from  the  rollers  previously  described:  it  has  an  upright  biiiltr,  urn] 
two  vertical  engines  that  actuate  a  bevelled  gear  which  works  into 
a  gear  bolted  on  the  driving-wheel,  the  tread  of  which  ia  formed 
from  a  1-iiiuh  wrought-iron  plate. 

These  rollers  are  mtLni)f:iL'iured  iu  sizes  of  5,  7,  10,  and  15  tooa. 
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.^7PILL0N. 


Tig.228LI5S0IR 


Fig.Sa^FOULOIfl 


HAND  TOOLS  EMPLOYED  FOR  ASPHALT. 


m 

... . .  i 
I 

■  fig.  230.     LINDELOF'S  AMERICAN   STEAM    ROAD- 

I  ROLLER. 

The  prinoipul  dimeiisious  of  the  5-toii  rollers  are  us  hAhiwai 

Front  roll.  <liaiiieter SO  iuuhea 

Rcarroll.        "        48      " 

»    Width  of  roll,  fiout 40      " 
rtMT 40     " 
Extreme  leugth 14  feet 

Boiler  tested  to 850  Iba. 

Water-tank  39  inclieii  wiiio,.  14J  iiu'hes  on  hottoni,  18|  inches  on 
top,  and  38  inches  iu  height.     Price  about  ^ISOO. 
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1040.  TooIb  for  Cleansing. 
Hand  Tools. — Brooms  for  street  Bweeping  are  made  of  stoel  wire 
or  rattan;   their  size  is  generally  10  inches  loug  by  4  inches  wide; 
wire  lasta  lungur  than  rattan,  but  is  only  suitable  for  block  piive- 
meuts. 

Price,  ateel per  dozen  $12.00  io|t6.00 

•'     rattan "  8.30  "     9.0O 

Sqvilgees,  or  rubber  scrapers,  are  used  for  clemuDg  ii»ptuill 
pavements.    Price  per  dozeu^  $7.50  to  99JX>. 
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Mechaniral  Sweeper.". — A  variety  of  these  niiicliines  are  in  tlie 
market,  and  in  vai'ions  size.s,  to  be  used  with  one  U>  four  horses. 
igB.  231  to  234  show  a  few  of  the  many  forms. 

The  sweeper  shown  in  Fig.  231  is  known  as  the  "  Pride  of  New 
York."  The  broom  ia  8  feet  (j  inches  long,  and  sweeps  a  track  7  feet 
10  inches  wide;  it  weighs  complete  1900  lbs.,  and  is  operated  by  two 
horses,  and  costs  abont  $4.30.00.  Smaller  machines  of  the  same 
type  are  also  manufactured,  to  1)0  optmilod  by  one  horse;  the  one- 
lorse  machine  sweeps  u  track  5  feet  G  inches  wide.     Price  $300.00. 

In  Fig.  232  is  shown  the  "  Austin  "  street-sweeper.     It  is  made 
of  steel  throughout.     The  br(x>ma  are  9  feet  in  length,  and  are 
►vered  with  an  iron  and  cunvtis  shield  to  prevent  the  scattering  of 
■the  dust.     The  machine  is  operated  by  two  horses. 

The  "  Hercukfi-'  Cmahined  Sweapcr  and  Sprinkler  (Fig.  233)  is 
designed  for  cleansing  either  stone,  wood,  or  iisphnlt  pavements. 
The  machine  consists  of  a  circular  water  tank  with  a  revolving 
brush  beneath  it.  A  water  pipe  or  spreader  travels  in  advance  of 
the  brush  and  facilitates  its  operation. 

The  sweeper  shown  in  Fig.  234  is  known  as  the  "Barnard 
^Castle."  It  is  made  in  England,  and  is  extensively  employed  both 
in  that  conntry  and  in  Amoriea.  It  is  manufactured  in  two  sizes, 
viz.,  to  sweep  six  feet  and  seven  feet  six  inches,  respectively.  The 
smaller  machine  is  made  either  witli  shafts  for  one  horse  or  with  a 
pole  for  two  horses.  The  larger  machine  is  made  only  with  a  pole 
for  two  horses. 
^m  Scrnping-mnchincH — For  the  removal  (jf  stiff  mud  and  snow 
■from  pavements  scrapiug-machines  are  extensively  employed. 
They  generally  consist  of  a  number  of  steel  or  iron  teeth  three 
to  five  inches  wide,  attached  to  a  frame  in  such  manner  that  they 

twill  rise  and  pass  over  any  fixed  obstacle  without  suffering  injury, 
l?^g.  235  illustrates  tlio  Barnard  Castle  Stre^t-scrapcr.  It  is 
drawn  by  either  one  av  two  horses,  and  delivers  the  mud  or  snow 
One  side  in  ridges,  siriiihir  to  the  sweeping-machine.  The  extent  of 
lurface  scraped  per  iiour  by  one  of  these  machines  is  abont  8000 
square  yards. 

The  scoop  used  by  the  street  patrol  is  shown  in  Fig.  236.  The 
hand  cart  used  by  the  street  patrol  in  several  American  cities  is 
shown  in  Fig.  237. 


pi! 
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..  EEPER. 


Tig.  233. 
THE  HERCULES  COMBINED  SWEEPER  AND  SPRINKLER. 


TOOr^  AMJ    MACHISEKT    ElfPLOYED. 
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Fig  V>6  5TRCET  ORDERDr  SCOOP 


Fig.  237.     STREET-PATROL    HAND-CART. 


exfs 


niGHWAT  COKSTRUCTION. 


SprinkUng<ari8.     (Figs.  238  to  340.) 


Fig.  238.  THE  STUDEBAKER  SPRINKLER. 

The  Stodebaker  ejiriakler,  Figs.  23S  and  030,  ia  made  in  four 
si^es,  viz.: 

Price. 

1000  gallons $5500(1 

760      •' ^7\00 

650      •'      4a&00 

860      •'        .     400.00 

The  wagons  can  be  fitted  with  attachnients  to  epreiul  the  m$xes 
from  1()  to  30  fe<!t.     These  attachments  vwugk^  from  ^GO  to  81<Ht. 

The  rear  uxlo  of  theso  sprinklers  U  lougt-r  llian  the  fore  axle 
and  can  be  fitted  with  wheels  having  from  3  to  8  inch  tires. 
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A  convenient  form  of  eprinkling-cart  is  shown  in  Fig.  t*40.    It 
is  niado  in  sizes  from  200  to  500  gullons,  aiul  will  deliver  from  i  to^ 


Fig.  240. 

gallon  of  water  per  square  yard,  tlie  nmount  delivered  Iwing  con- 
trolled by  the  driver. 

^ynoW'ploutfhs. — The  ploughs  employed  for  the  removal  of  snow 
on  country  highways  are  URually  made  of  wood.  The  general  form 
is  shown  in  Figs.  241  and  ■^4?.  They  are  loiided  witli  stone.  In 
light  falls,  say  of  fi  inelios.  one  horse  is  sufficient,  but  in  deeper  falla 
two  or  more  arc  necessarv. 


8now-s)iorcls  per  dozen  %i^ 

SitlewMlk-fhisels "  $7.00  to  17.00 

1041.  Sewer  lolet-traps. — Among  the  appliances  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  rinsing  the  street  inlets  to  sewers  against  the  escape 
of  gases,  etc.,  may  lie  mentioned  the  Ilitohcock  patent  sewer  inlet- 
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Fig.  241.  Fig.  242. 

SNOW-PLOUGHS. 


Fig.  243.    THE  HITCHCOCK  SEWER  INLET-TRAP. 

traj),  Fig.  243.  The  device  e3q>lait»s  itaelf ;  the  pnrjwse  ia  to  prevent 
the  escnjie  of  pises  from  tlio  scwtT  thiriiijr  the  cooler  8eji*oi)s,  when 
the  air  in  the  Hewpr  is  nsmilly  warnicr  tlmn  the  nir  in  the  streela. 
The  lid  A  opens  and  p^-rmits  the  dischnrpfe  of  water  entering  the 
inlet:  bnt  nt  other  times  it  remains  ti):litly  clo«e<J  hy  its  own  weight 
against  the  fixed  spout  /'.  The  trnj)  is  made  of  i?rt>it-iron,  and  has 
been  sfuccesafully  used  in  Springfiehl.  Mjuss.,  for  about  fifteen  ycare. 
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The  price  is  about  14.50;  including  the  grate  and  rim,  which  i3l8 
inches  in  diameter  and  wcigha  about  1 75  Iba.,  the  price  is  ♦!>. 
1042.  Catch-baain  Covers  and  Gratings.     (Figs.  ';i44  to  !;'4.s.) 

Fig.  244  is  defsigrieil  to  tit  into  the  hub  of  a  lO-iuch  drain-pipe, 
and  ia  suitable  for  the  draiiiuge  of  walks  and  private  roads.  Dimen- 
sions on  top,  0  inches  long,  (i  inches  wide,  and  3  inches  deep. 
ToUd  height  4  J  inches.     Weight  about  *^0  lbs.     Price  12.50, 

Fig.  245  is  also  uilaptod  for  walknlrainage.  It  is  17  inches  loDg. 
9  inches  wide,  and  8  inches  deep.  Weight  about  57  lbs.  Price 
$5.50. 

Fig.  246  is  28  inrhes  long,  17J  inches  wide,  and  8  inches  dwp 
over  flange  at  bottom.     Weight  about  214  lbs.     Price  #13. 


Fig.  244. 

(ODpgVlght.  Un,  18B8,  SaBB^  1887,  ItiSO,  and  ISM,  by  Tliw  J  L.  Molt  Irvo  Worts.) 


Fig.  245. 
<ODpyrlffbl,  1681,  18t»,  i860.  1687,  1688,  &nd  18DS.  ty  The  J.  L.  Mou  Iroti  Worfc*.) 
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Fig^.  547  is  27  inches  long.  14^  inches  wide,  untl  10  inches  Jeep, 
Weight  about  213  llw.     Price  «14. 

In  Fig.  'i4rt  are  shown  otiiur  forins  of  covers  and  gratiugs. 
They  are  made  in  eizee  from  14  to  36  inches  in  length. 


Fig.  246. 

(Oopyrtght.  1881.  1S8S,  I8B0,  tSfC.  ISM.  and  18IK,  by  The  J.  U  HoU  Irao  Works.) 


Fig.  247. 

(Cioprrlght,  H-'O  ftii.l  IhM.  hy  Th**  J   L  Mott  Iron  Works.) 
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Fig.  249  shows  cast-iron  giitter-croBsinge,  They  are  made  in 
sizes  ranging  from  4X4  inches  to  26  X  9  inches  and  in  lengihfl  to 
suit  the  purchaser. 


t 

^m  Figr.  248. 

^H  1043.  Comparison  of  European  and  American  Prices  of  Labor. — In 

Hp  comjiuriug  the  cost  of  foreign  hi^'hway  uoudl  ruction  with  AmericAn 

^  it  must  be  remembercil  that  the  cost  of  labor  and  matertttl^  io 

European  couutriea  is  much  less  than  in  AmericA. 

Table  No.  LXXXVIII  shows  the  wages  ]>aid  per  daj  for  Tarioot 
kinds  of  labor  in  several  European  localities. 
TABLE  LXXX\aiI. 


Kind  o(  Labor. 


UDHkllled 

Foreman. 

Pavlort 

Sve^Mn.  

8Mftm-roUer  drlran. 

Hunwaodcart 

UaaoDs 


LodJou^ 


•O.flO 
91.00  to  $3.00 

|i.ao 
«2.0i>  10  sx-flo 


BeriiD. 


90.46  to  90.7D 
90.M3 
91.60 

$o.n 

91.00  to  91 .60 
9l.fi0 


Pad*. 


9080 
90.90  to  91  JO 

90.80 


Snidantl,; 


91-M  to  t.: 

$100 


SOih>  to  0.H> 


75  »n 


90.90  CO  91.10  fO.«0  to  I  44 
$1.75  U>2X> 

tl.OO  91 


Ktum. 


mto\ 


EbSn 


ii 


•  Per  hour,      f  Ppr  mouih.      t  ATerag«  ratc«  outalde  Lotukm  aod  Vmnm  rvaptcilTcly. 

In  European  cities  ten  hours  constitutes  a  day's  labor. 


1044.  Pavements  and  Horseshoes, — A  horse's  hoof  ehod  with  a 
lieav)'  iron  shtR^  strikes  a  hlow  ivstnihliii^  that  Htruck  by  a  haninierlii 
the  liaud  of  Bian,  but  with  coiifiiderably  more  energy.  When  the«hoee 
aro  fiirninhod  with  sharp  toc-piecea  and  heel-calks,  as  iu  the  pre- 
Viiiling  forni»  Iha  ^'onihined  f  tTect  of  a  cutting  chisel  and  hammer  i& 
pnjducod.  This  form  of  shoo  is  rcnderal  necessary  lo  obtain  fcioN 
hold  on  the  rough  and  ill-conditioned  pavements  generally  foun<i 
in  use,  but  on  KniM<»ih  ituj)rovcd  ])avt;menta  ;t  is  not  required. 
Indeed,  its  use  jiroihices  exceedingly  destructive  effects.  Broken- 
stone  pavements  suffer  the  most;  the  surface  is  excavated  and  the 
stones  displaced.  Block  imvements  also  suffer  considerably;  the 
blocks  are  chii)ped  and  rounded  until  they  assume  the  form  of 
boulders.  Wood  and  asphalt  j)robably  suffer  the  least,  aoless  the 
blows  full  Kuocessively  in  the  same  j>lace. 

The  European  jiavemeuts  are  not  subjected  to  the  destroying 
effect  of  this  form  of  shoe.  There  smooth,  flat  slioes  of  light  weight 
are  used,  and  in  many  localities  the  form  of  the  shoe  is  regulated  liy 
law. 

Flat  shoes  and  wide  tires  have  a  large  effect  in  the  conservation 
of  pavements,  and  where  improved  iiavemenla  have  boon  intro- 
duced the  iiripositiou  of  a  tax  would  be  warranted  to  hasten  their 
nee. 

1045.  Annual  Cost  of  Structures. — The  annual  cost  of  any  struo- 
turo,  or  the  annual  paymenta  required  to  maintain  the  atructtiTe 
in  perpetuity,  is  comjtosed  of  three  elements: 

(1)  hitered  o)i  First  Coat. — If  the  structure  is  built  with  b^>^ 
rowed  money,  interest  must  bo  jmid  as  a  matter  of  course  and  charged 
against  the  structure.  If  it  be  not  borrowed,  but  furnished  by  the 
owner,  the  case  is  not  osaentiully  dilTorent.  lie  takes  it  from  oome 
other  investment  which  would  pay  interest,  and  is  a  loser  if  the  new 
structure  does  not  make  him  the  same  return.  Any  structure 
which  cannot  bear  this  cliar;;L'  uf  intereat,  is  a  bail  investnuMit.  But 
if  the  structure  be  neither  Ijiiilt  nor  boiipht,  l»iit  inheritetl  by  \\b 
present  owner,  its  first  cost  to  him  is  what  he  conld  sell  it  for;  if  it 
have  no  market  value,  its  cost  to  him  is  nothing,  and  he  may  omit 
the  interest  charge  entirely. 

The  general  principle  is  that  the  cost  of  any  structure  \q  the 
amount  of  capital  which  its  owner  voluntarily  keeps  in  it,  and  that 
on  this  amount  the  interest  must  be  charged  against  the  structmv. 
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(2)  Annual  Repairs, — Under  this  head  is  included  every  expense 
of  preserving  the  property,  such  as  ordinary  repairs,  -watchmen,  in- 
surance, etc.  If  by  these  means  the  property  is  maintained  in  its 
original  condition,  "  as  good  as  new,"  these  two  elements  embrace 
the  whole  annual  cost.  But  there  are  many  cases  in  which  this  is 
not  true.  In  spite  of  the  annual  repairs,  the  structure  after  a  time 
wears  out  and  must  be  replaced  either  in  whole  or  in  part  by  a  new 
one.  If  it  be  a  bridge,  it  has  to  be  rebuilt;  if  it  be  a  pavement  or  a 
set  of  rails,  they  have  to  be  taken  up  and  replaced  by  new  ones. 
This  makes  a  further  payment  necessary,  viz. : 

(3)  Annual  Payments  to  the  Renewal  Fund, — By  this  is  meant 
the  proportion  of  the  sum  finally  needed  to  renew  the  structure 
chargeable  to  each  year.  If  this  fund  be  raised  all  at  once  when  it 
is  actually  needed,  the  amount  chargeable  to  each  year  is  the  total 
sum  divided  by  the  number  of  years  in  the  life  of  the  structure. 
But  the  amount  of  each  contribution  will  be  made  very  much 
smaller  if  it  is  actually  paid  each  year  and  each  payment  improved 
at  compound  interest  after  the  manner  of  an  ordinary  sinking  fund 
for  the  extinction  of  bonds.  This  method  distributes  the  burden 
equally  over  the  whole  term  and  makes  it  much  lighter  than  is  pos- 
sible in  any  other  way.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  this  is  the  plan 
adopted,  the  formula  to  ascertain  the  value  of  these  elements  will 
be  as  follows : 

Let  X  =  total  annual  cost,  or  the  annual  payments  needed  to 
maintain  the  structure  in  perpetuity; 

a  =  first  cost : 

b  =  value  of  old  materials  when  no  longer  fit  for  use  in  the 
structure,  and  also  the  value  of  so  much  of  the  struc- 
ture as  needs  no  renewal; 

c  =  cost  of  annual  repairs; 

n  =  number  of  years  the  structure  lasts  before  renewal; 

r  =  rate  of  interest  on  money ; 
m  =  amount  or  final  value  of  an  annuity  of  %1.00  com- 


pounded  each  year  for  n  years,  =  -^ — ^^^-~~~ 


The  final  cost  of  renewal  =  a—  b.   If  the  renewals  should  exceed 
first  cost,  b  will  equal  the  excess,  and  the  total  cost  of  renewal  will 
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To  find  the  annual  payment  to  the  renewal  fund,  call  it/^. 
Then  will  1  :  mwp  i  a  —  b. 


Whence  p  = =  {«—&) 


in 


(i-f'T-r 


The  annual  interest  charge  will  be  =  ar. 

The  total  annual  cost  of  the  structure  mil  therefore  be 

x  =  ar']rc+  (a  —  b) 


(1 +/•)"-!• 


The  factor  (1  +  r)**  is  the  amount  of  one  dollar  at  compound 
interest  for  n  years  aud  is  given  iu  Table  LXXXIX, 


The  value  of  the  whole  expresaiou  n—. — t- 

(1  +  ry 


-.  IS  given  in  Table 


XC. 


As  an  example  of  the  application  of  the  formula,  let  the  problen 
be  to  detennine  the  relative  economy  of  a  wooden  and  an  iron  bridge 
for  a  given  place.  Let  the  length  of  the  bridge  be  500  feet,  or  i 
Bpuns  uf  I'^a  feet  each,  and  let  the  other  data  be  as  follovs: 

For  the  wooden  bridgo 

a  =  first  cost  =  ^25  per  foot.=  #l.i,500; 

b  =  value  of  iron  when  the  bridge  is  worn  oat;  =  aay  |i2  per 
foot.  =  *  1.000; 

c  =  cost  of  uiiuunl  rejmira  =  $1200; 

n  =  life  of  the  bridge  =  10  years; 

r  =  6  per  cent  =  iJu. 
Then  will  x  =  «:50  +  »l-'00  +  (*i3.300X.0759)  =  $2822.85. 
For  the  iron  bridge 

a  ^   tirat  cost  =  *50  per  foot.  =  #35.000. ; 

b  =  value  of  old  materiala  =  say  #10  por  foot.  =  $5000; 

c  ~  annual  repairs  =  Bay  #500; 

«  =  life  of  bridge  =  say  60  years; 

r  =  6  per  cent  =  jh- 
Then  wiH  2:  -  #1500  +  $500  +  (#-?0,000x.0019)  =  #2038. 
Showing  a  saving  of  #784  i>er  annum  by  using  the  iron  brid| 
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TABLE  LXXXIX. 

Value  of  (1  -|-  r)^,  or  the  Amovst  or  $1  at  CoMPOczn)  Intkbbst  fob 
A  Tbum  OF  Years. 


Interest  2  per  cent. 


Tears. 

Value. 

Tears. 

Value. 

Tears. 

Value. 

1 

$1.(^ 

21 

$1,516 

41 

$2,262 

2 

1.040 

22 

1.546 

42 

3.297 

8 

1.061 

23 

1.577 

43 

2.348 

4 

1.082 

24 

1.608 

44 

2.390 

5 

1.104 

26 

1.641 

45 

2.488 

6 

1.126 

26 

1.678 

46 

2.487 

7 

1.149 

27 

1.707 

47 

2.636 

8 

1.172 

28 

1.741 

48 

2.587 

9 

1.195 

29 

1.776 

49 

2.689 

10 

1.219 

80 

1.811 

50 

2  692 

11 

1.24» 

81 

1.848 

55 

2.972 

12 

1.268 

32 

1.885 

60 

8.281 

13 

1.294 

33 

1.922 

65 

8.628 

14 

1.819 

84 

1.961 

70 

4.000 

15 

1.346 

85 

2.0dO 

75 

4.416 

16 

1.873 

36 

2.040 

80 

4.875 

17 

1.400 

87 

3.081 

86 

5.388 

18 

1.428 

88 

2.122 

90 

5.948 

16 

1.457 

39 

2.165 

95 

6.562 

20 

1.486 

40 

2.208 

100 

7.245 

Interest  3  per  cent. 


1 

$1,030 

21 

$1,860 

41 

$3  360 

2 

1.061 

22 

1.916 

42 

8.461 

3 

1.093 

28 

1.974 

43 

8.566 

4 

1.126 

24 

3.038 

44 

8.671 

6 

1159 

25 

2.094 

45 

3.783 

6 

:.194 

26 

2.157 

46 

3.805 

7 

1.230 

27 

2.231 

47 

4.012 

8 

1.267 

28 

2.288 

48 

4.132 

9 

1.305 

29 

2.357 

49 

4.256 

10 

1.344 

30 

2.427 

50 

4384 

11 

1.884 

81 

2.500 

55 

5.083 

13 

1.426 
1.469 

82 

2.575 

60 

5.892 

13 

83 

2.652 

65 

6.830 

14 

1.518 

84 

2.732 

70 

7.918 

15 

1.558 

85 

2.814 

75 

9.179 

16 

1.605 

36 

2.898 

80 

10.641 

17 

1.658 

37 

2.985 

85 

12.886 

18 

1J70S 

38 

3.076 

90 

14300 

19 

1.764 

39 

8.167 

95 

16J578 

20 

1^806 

40 

3.262 

100 

19.219 
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Value  op  (1  +  r)»     (Gontinned,) 
Interest  Si  per  cent. 


Years. 

Value, 

Years. 

Value. 

Years. 

Value. 

1 

$1,035 

21 

$2,059 

41 

$4,098 

2 

1.071 

22 

3.132 

42 

4.241 

3 

1.109 

28 

2.206 

48* 

4.390 

4 

1.148 

24 

2.283 

44 

4.543 

5 

1.188 

25 

2.363 

45 

4.702 

6 

1.229 

26 

2.446 

46 

4.867 

7 

1.272 

27 

2.532 

47 

5.037 

8 

1.817 

28 

2.620 

48 

5.214 

9 

1.363 

29 

2.712 

49 

5.396 

10 

1.411 

30 

2.807 

50 

6.585 

U 

1.460 

31 

2.905 

65 

6.633 

13 

1.511 

32 

8.007 

60 

7.878 

13 

1.564 

83 

3.113 

65 

9.857 

14 

1.619 

34 

8.221 

70 

11.113 

15 

1.675 

35 

8.334 

75 

13.199 

16 

1.734 

36 

3.450 

80 

15.676 

17 

1.795 

87 

8.571 

85 

18.618 

18 

1.857 

38 

3.696 

90 

22.112 

19 

1.933 

39 

8.825 

95 

26.263 

20 

1.990 

40 

8.959 

100 

31.191 

Interest  4  per  cent. 


1 

$1,040 

21 

$2,279 

41 

$4,093 

2 

1.082 

23 

2.370 

42 

5.193 

3 

1.125 

23 

2.465 

43 

.5.400 

4 

1.170 

24 

2.563 

44 

5.617 

5 

1  217 

i        25 

2.666 

45 

5.841 

6 

1.265 

1        t36 

2.772 

46 

6.076 

7 

1.316 

37 

2.883 

47 

6.318 

8 

1 .369 

28 

2.099 

48 

6.571 

9 

1.4-^3 

29 

3.119 

49 

6.833 

10 

1.480 

30 

3.243 

50 

7.107 

11 

1.539         1 

31 

8.373 

55 

8.646 

12 

1.601         1 

33 

3.608 

60 

10.520 

18 

1.665 

33 

8.648 

65 

12.799 

14 

1.733 

34 

3.794 

70 

15.572 

16 

1.801 

a5 

3.946 

75 

18.945 

16 

1.873 

36 

4.104 

80 

23.050 

17 

1.948 

37 

4.268 

86 

28.044 

18 

2.026 

88 

4.439 

90 

84.119 

19 

2.107 

89 

4.616 

96 

41.511 

20 

2.191 

40 

4.801 

100 

50.606 
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Valcb  of  (1 4-r)».    {Continusd.} 
Interest  4^  per  cent 


Years. 

Value. 

Yeara. 

Value. 

Years. 

41 

Value. 

1 

$1,045 

21 

$2,520 

$6,078 

3 

1.092 

22 

2.684 

42 

6.352 

8 

1.141 

23 

2.752 

48 

6.687 

4 

1.198 

24 

2.876 

44 

6.936 

5 

1.246 

25 

8.005 

45 

7.248 

6 

1.302 

26 

8.141 

46 

7.574 

7 

1.861 

37 

8.282 

47 

7.915 

8 

1.422 

28 

8.480 

48 

8.271 

9 

1.486 

29 

8.584 

49 

8.644 

10 

1.558 

80 

8.745 

50 

9.088 

11 

1.623 

31 

3.914 

55 

11.256 

12 

1.696 

32 

4.090 

60 

14.027 

18 

1.772 

38 

4.274 

65 

17.481 

14 

1.852 

34 

4.466 

70 

21.784 

15 

1.935 

35 

•  4.667 

75 

27.147 

16 

2.022 

86 

4.877 

80 

83.880 

17 

2.118 

87 

5.097 

85 

42.158 

18 

2.208 

88 

5.326 

90 

52.587 

19 

2.808 

89 

5.666 

95 

66.471 

20 

2.412 

40 

5.819 

100 

81.589 

Interest  5  per  cent. 


1 

1 
$1,060 

21 

$2,786 

41 

$7,392 

2 

1.108 

22 

2.925 

42 

7.762 

8 

1.158 

23 

8.072 

48 

8.150 

4 

1.216 

24 

8.225 

44 

8.557 

5 

1.276 

25 

8.386 

46 

8.985 

6 

1.340 

26 

3.556 

46 

9.484 

7 

1.407 

27 

3.733 

47 

9.906 

8 

1.477 

28 

8.920 

48 

10.401 

9 

1.651 

29 

4.116 

49 

10.921 

10 

1.629 

30 

4.822 

50 

11.467 

11 

1.710 

81 

4.538 

65 

14.686 

12 

1.796 

32 

4.765 

60 

18.679 

18 

1.886 

33 

5.003 

65 

23.840 

14 

1.980 

84 

5.253 

70 

80.426 

15 

2.079 

85 

5.516 

75 

88.838 

16 

2.183 

36 

5.792 

80 

49.661 

17 

2.292 

37 

6.081 

85 

63.254 

18 

2.407 

38 

6.385 

90 

80.780 

19 

2  527 

89 

6.705 

-      96 

108.085 

20 

2.668 

40 

7.040 

100 

181.601 
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Valus  of  (1  4-  r)«.     iContinusd.) 
Ifit€re*t  0  per  ctiU. 


Tears. 

Tftlup. 

Tears. 

Vahie. 

YMTe. 

Valne. 

-      X 

9t060 

31 

♦a  400 

41 

$10,903 

a 

1.134 

32 

3.604 

43 

11.557 

9 

1.101 

28 

3.820 

43 

13.250 

•i 

1.2«2 

34 

4.049 

44 

12.«ai 

5 

1.338 

25 

4.292 

45 

13.765 

0 

1.419 

20 

4.54U 

46 

14  590       J 

7 

l.JVH 

37 

4.S23 

47 

15.466       1 

8 

1.504 

38 

5. 113 

48 

16.394       ■ 

9 

1.689 

29 

5.418 

49 

17.378 

10 

1.791 

30 

5.743 

50 

18420 

11 

1.898 

81 

6.088 

55 

24.650       J 

13 

2.01S 

83 

0.453 

60 

82.988      1 

Id 

3.138 

88 

6.841 

65 

44.145 

14 

2.3fll 

34 

7.231 

70 

59  0:« 

15 

2.897 

35 

7.686 

75 

79a'i7 

10 

3.540 

36 

8,147 

80 

105.796 

17 

3.69S 

37 

'       8.636 

85 

141.579 

18 

2.854 

88 

9.104 

90 

lt'9  465       J 

19 

a  036 

89 

9.704 

95 

253  546       ■ 

30 

3.207 

40 

10.286 

lOO 

889.303 

Value  of 


TABLE  XC. 

OB  TUE  SlJJKJNO   FCND  THAT  WITH  CojTPoryD  IXTKl' 


(H-rr-l 

EST  W11*L  AMOUNT  TO  UNE  DoLLAR  AT  TOE  END  OF  A  TERM  OF  YE.\HS. 

In(ere$t  3  per  cent. 


Yoars. 

fl.OOOO 

Yean. 

Value. 

Yean. 

Value. 

1 

31 

$0  0349 

,      41 

$0.0127 

3 

.4926 

33 

.*J27 

43 

.0129 

8 

.8335 

38 

.0308 

43 

,0117 

4 

.2390 

34 

.0290 

44 

.0112 

9 

.1884 

25 

.0274 

45 

.0106 

6 

.1546 

26 

.0359 

1      46 

.0104 

7 

.1305 

27 

.0246 

47 

.0100 

8 

.1135 

38 

.0238 

48 

.0096 

9 

.0984 

39 

,0221 

49 

.0099 

10 

.0873 

80 

.0310 

90 

.0089 

11 

.0781 

81 

.0200 

55 

.0078 

13 

.0705 

83 

.0190 

00 

.0061 

IS 

.06-10 

3a 

.0183 

65 

.0W.M 

14 

.0585 

34 

.0178 

70 

.0048       J 

15 

.0538 

89 

.0165 

76 

.0087       1 

16 

,04B6 

86 

.0158 

80 

.0081       1 

17 

.0460 

37 

.0151 

89 

.008$ 

18 

.0427 

38 

,0145 

90 

.0038 

19 

.0898 

89 

.0188 

95 

.0019 

SO 

.0373 

40 

.0188 

100 

.0016 
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Value  of 


(1  +  ry-l 
Int&re%t  %\  per  cent 


.    {GotUw^^d.) 


Years.  * 

Value. 

Years. 

Value. 

Years. 

Value. 

1 

11.0000 

21 

fO.0330 

41 

$0.0118 

2 

.4914 

22 

.0809 

42 

.0108 

8 

.3219 

28 

.0290 

48 

.0108 

4 

.2878 

24 

.0278 

44 

.0099 

5 

.1865 

25 

.0257 

45 

.0096 

6 

.1527 

26 

.0242 

46 

.0091 

7 

.1285 

27 

.0229 

47 

.0087 

8 

.1105 

28 

.0216 

48 

.0083 

9 

.0964 

29 

.0304 

49 

.0080 

10 

.0652 

1    80 

.0194 

50 

.0076 

11 

.0761 

i   81 

.0184 

65 

.0062 

13 

.0685 

82 

.0174 

60 

.0051 

13 

'  .0621 

i   88 

.0166 

66 

.0043 

14 

.0566 

!   84 

.0158 

70 

.0086 

15 

.0618 

85 

.0150 

75 

.0029 

16 

.0477 

1    36 

.0148 

80 

.0024 

17 

.0440 

37 

.0186 

85 

.0020 

18 

.0408 

88 

.0130 

90 

.0017 

19 

.0879 

1   39 

.0124 

96 

.0014 

20 

.0854 

1   40 

.0118 

100 

.0013 

InUreti  4  per  cent. 


1 

fl.OOOO 

21 

$0.0318 

41 

$0.0100 

2 

.4002 

22 

.0292 

42 

.0095 

8 

.3204 

23 

.0273 

43 

.0091 

4 

.2255 

24 

.0256 

44 

.0087 

6 

,1846 

25 

.0240 

45 

.0088 

6 

.1508 

26 

.0226 

46 

.0079 

7 

.1266 

27 

.0212 

47. 

.0075 

8 

.1085 

28 

.0200 

1    48 

.0073 

9 

.0945 

29 

.0189 

49 

.0069 

10 

.0833 

30 

.0178 

50 

.0066 

11 

.0743 

1    31 

.0169 

66 

.0053 

12 

.0666 

83 

.0160 

60 

.0043 

13 

.0604 

33 

.0151 

65 

.0034 

14 

.0547 

!    34 

.0148 

70 

.0027 

15 

.0499 

35 

.0136 

75 

.0023 

16 

.0458 

86 

.0129 

80 

.0018 

17 

.0432 

37 

.0123 

85 

.0015 

18 

.0390 

38 

.0116 

90 

.0013 

19 

.0361 

39 

.0111 

95 

.0010 

20 

.0336 

40 

.0105 

100 

.0008 
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Value  of 


Interest  5  per  cent 


{Continiud.) 


Years. 

Value. 

Years. 

Vahie. 

^ears. 

Value. 

1 

f  1.0000 

21 

10  0280 

41 

fO.0078 

2 

.4878 

22 

.0360 

42 

.0074 

8 

.3172 

23 

.0241 

43 

.0070 

4 

.2320 

24 

.0225 

44 

.0066 

6 

.1810 

26 

.0210 

45 

.0063 

6 

.1470 

26 

.0196 

46 

.0059 

7 

.1228 

27 

.0183 

47 

.0056 

8 

.1047 

28 

.0171 

48 

0053 

9 

.0907 

29 

.0160 

49 

.0050 

10 

.0795 

30 

.0151 

50 

.004« 

n 

.0704 

31 

.0141 

55 

.0087 

12 

.0628 

32 

.0133 

60 

.0028 

18 

.0565 

33 

.0125 

66 

.0022 

14 

.0510 

34 

.0118 

70 

.0017 

16 

.0468 

35 

.0111 

75 

.0018 

16 

.0428 

36 

.0104 

80 

.0010 

17 

.0387 

37 

.0098 

85 

.0006 

18 

.0355 

38 

.0093 

90 

.0006 

19 

.0827 

39 

.0088 

95 

.0005 

20 

.0302 

40 

.0083 

100 

.0004 

Interest  6  per  cent. 


1 

11.0000 

21 

$0.0250 

41 

10.0061 

2 

.4S54 

22 

.0330 

42 

.0057 

8 

.3141 

23 

.0213 

48 

.0053 

4 

.2286 

24 

.0197 

44 

.0050 

5 

.1774         1 

25 

.0182 

45 

.0047 

6 

.1434        ! 

26 

.0169 

46 

.004i 

7 

.1191 

27 

.0157 

47 

.0041 

8 

.3010 

28 

.0146 

48 

.0089 

9 

.0870 

29 

.0136 

49 

.0037 

10 

.0759 

30 

.0126 

50 

.0084 

11 

.0668 

31 

.0118 

65 

.0025 

12 

.0593 

32 

.0110 

60 

.0019 

13 

.0530 

33 

.0108 

65 

.0014 

14 

.0476 

84 

.0096 

70 

.0010 

16 

.0430 

35 

.0090 

75 

.0006 

16 

.0390 

36 

.0084 

80 

.0006 

17 

.0354 

37 

.0079 

85 

.0004 

18 

.0824 

38 

.0074 

90 

.0003 

19 

.0296 

39 

.0069 

95 

.0003 

20 

.0272 

40 

.0065 

100 

.0002 
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NAMINO  AND  NUMBERING   COUNTRY   ROADS  AND  HOUSES. 

1.  The  naming  of  country  roads  and  the  numbering  of  country 
houses  has  not  generally  received  that  recognition  which  its  impor- 
tance demands  ;  consequently  commercial  and  social  intercourse  in 
rural  sections  is  rendered  extremely  inconvenient.  The  indiffer- 
ence of  rural  communities  on  this  subject  has  been  due  to  several 
causes,  but  mainly  to  the  want  of  a  system  which  was  applicable  to 
all  localities,  and  which  should,  without  serious  complication,  be 
suflQciently  elastic  to  cover  the  changes  wrought  by  improvement. 
Such  a  system  is  now  available.  It  is  known  as  the  "  Ten-block 
Method,"  devised  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Bancroft,  and  now  in  successful  use 
in  Contra  Costa  County,  Cal. 

2.  The  Ten-block  System. — In  this  system  the  roads  are  first 
named  in  as  long  lengths  as  possible  (names  of  towns  or  living 
residents  are  not  used, — some  landscape  feature  or  historical  asso- 
ciation suggesting  the  name)  and  then  carefully  measured.  The 
point  from  which  the  measurements  of  all  roads  within  the  county 
are  commenced  is  the  centre  of  the  roadway  directly  in  front  of  the 
main  entrance  to  the  county  court-house;  each  mile  is  divided  into 
10  blocks  of  538  feet,  and  each  block  is  numbered,  the  even  num- 
bers being  placed  on  the  right-hand  side  and  the  odd  ones  on  the 
left-hand  side  going  from  the  court-house;  the  block  numbers  are 
conspicuously  marked  on  the  fences  or  on  posts  specially  placed  for 
the  purpose;  a  line  indicating  the  division  of  the  block  is  placed 
between  the  numbers  thus,  53  |  50;  the  end  of  each  mile  is  indi- 
cated by  an  X  painted  inside  a  circle,  the  half-mile  is  marked  by  a 
V  in  a  semicircle;  the  houses  in  each  block  have  the  same  numbers 
as  the  block  on  which  they  stand,  but  are  distinguished  by  a  letter 
of  the  alphabet  affixed  thereto,  as  3A,  3B,  to  3Z ;  thus  when  new 
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houses  are  built  in  the  block  they  can  have  numbers  asfiignetl  to 
them  without  ijiterfering  with  those  alreudy  numbered;  the  num- 
ber of  roads  entering  ur  intersecting  a  given  road  niitkeii  no  differ- 
ence with  the  leiiLjtli  or  number  of  the  bio(?k ;  in  piw.sing  through 
villngeg  or  towns  the  names  and  numbers  already  in  use  are  left 
uneliiuiged,  but  outside  the  town  limits  the  ten-block  system  is 
resume],  the  iirst  house  having  a  number  depending  ujK>n  ita  dis- 
tance from  the  courl-houBe.  in  this  way,  although  a  road  ]>asfes 
through  a  dozen  town;*,  the  nuuii>ers  on  each  side  of  the  torn 
iiulicato  the  true  position  of  the  house  and  its  distance  from  tbe 
comraoucement  of  the  road.  The  distance  from  the  courL-houso  or 
between  nuy  two  given  houses  is  quiokly  ascertained  by  dividing 
half  tho  even  numbers  by  lU;  for  instances,  if  a  house  is  numbered 

500       253 
506,  its  distance  from  the  county  court-house  is  — r—  =  ^-  =  25^ 

miles,  or  the  distance  of  the  same  house  beyond  another  hooN 

numbered  315  js  equal  to  -^r —  = — =  Q-f^  miles, 

and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road. 

3.  Tlie  data  neressary  to  put  this  system  in  operation  are  ocm- 
tuiued  ill  the  fullowiug  ordinance  of  the  Board  of  iSupervisors  of  tlie 
county  of  Contra  Costa,  Cal.: 

An  ordinance  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  connttf  of  Cotdrs 
CoMift^  Stafe  of  California,  naming  the  several  pnbUr  hi'/hrmps 
of  the  couitti/  and  antftorizing  t/ie  une  of  certain  otiter  namn 
and  designations  for  private  or  local  roads  in  use  in  said 
county;  also  providing  for  the  erection  and  dur  preservatm 
uf  suitable  gnide-boarda  at  alt  road  crossings  and  intersec' 
tions,  and  at  other  necessary  or  suitat>le  ftoints  upon  s\(ch 
roads  as  hare  been  properly  mrasured  or  divided  into  bioch, 
according  to  the  "  Ten-hlucic  System"  also  providing  for  thr 
affixing  and  maintaining  by  residents  of  house  or  fann-tntranet 
numbers^  based  thereon^  for  all  country  residences  upon  suck 
measured  roads;  aiso  providing  for  an  official  rmul  map  of  the 
county,  and  other  records. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  County  of  Contra  Costa  do 
ordain  lis  follows : 

Section  1.  All  public  highways  which  have  been  duly  accepted 
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by  the  county  shall  herejiftcr  be  known  and  dusi^atod  hy  the 
niinieii  proeoribed  in  this  nrdmaniie,  accurding  to  the  dt'sigiuitiou 
and  descriptions  laid  down  in  iSoction  t?li. 

Sec,  'i.  All  private  or  local  roads  designated  in  Sec.  29  of  this 
ordinance  shuU  in  all  otlicial  reference  thereto  be  hereafter  known 
by  the  nume-s  herein  [>reHcribed,  and  tlie  public  use  and  recognition 
of  such  designation  iti  hereby  recommended. 

Sec.  3.  Whenever  the  owner  or  owners  of  any  strip  or  strips  of 
land  within  the  county  t^ludl  rt-present  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
their  purpose  and  wish  to  devote  the  same  to  use  us  a  jmlilic  or 
private  road,  or  as  a  right  of  way  for  access  to  any  dwelling,  and 
shall  offer  or  accept  a  name  for  the  same,  approved  hy  the  road 
coinmittee,  to  be  appointed  or  continued  by  the  Hoard  of  .Super- 
visors, and  shall  eonijily  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  respecting 
roads,  such  road  name  shalU  when  npproved  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  be  thereafter  uned  in  all  otlicial  reference  to  tlie  same, 
and  its  public  use  shall  be  recommended.  Such  road  shall  then  be 
listed  in  the  road  list  and  given  a  desigJiating  number  and  letter 
imniediately  following  the  number  of  the  road  to  whicli  it  is  atlja- 
cent  or  tributarv,  until  such  time  as  the  lioard  of  Supervisors  shall 
revise  the  list  and  renumher  the  roads.  And  such  road  shall 
thereafter  fionie  under  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance  the  same  a^ 
the  roads  enumerated. 

Sec.  4.  The  streets  of  all  unincorporated  towns  or  villages  in 
the  county  may  come  within  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance  and 
be  named.  AVhen  numbered,  the  nuniliertJ  to  l>e  according  to  the 
towu  method  of  KKl  numbers  to  the  actual  block  or  square. 

Sec.  5-  The  authorities  of  the  village,  town,  or  city  incorj^ora- 
tions  in  the  county  are  recommended  and  urged  to  name  the 
streetj!  within  their  corporate  limits,  and  to  cause  the  housei 
thereon  to  be  numbered  ;  idso,  to  make  use  of  one  of  the  following 
designations  onlv  f"r  the  roiwlwuys  within  such  incnrpdration.  viz, : 
Alley,  Avenue,  Bimlevard,  Court.  Park,  Place,  Plaza,  Promenade, 
Row,  Square,  Street,  Terrace. 

Sec.  G.  Road  measuring  ami  numlK-ring,  as  eoTitomjilated  ]>y  this 
ordinance,  are  hereby  defined  and  tlescrihed  as  folloAvs  :  All  roads 
shall  bo  measured  along  the  surface  line  of  the  same,  as  near  to 
the  middle  of  the  roadway  as  pniclicabic,  and  laid  olT  in  imaginary 
blocks  one  tenth  of  a  mile,  or  52S  feet  frontage  each,  according  to 


the  "  Ten-block  System  of  Numbering  Country  IIouscs/*  A  lino 
to  indicate  the  division  between  theBe  blockK,  with  the  block  num- 
ber on  either  side  of  the  Rame,  shall  be  marked  or  painted  ni>on  the 
fence  where  practicable,  and  where  it  exists  in  a  fair  state  of  pres- 
ervation, or  upon  any  other  permanent  object  on  one  or  hoth  siiles 
of  the  roftd.  The  oild  uumberfl  shall  be  applied  to  the  blocka  on 
the  lot't-huiui  side  of  the  road,  and  the  evoii  numbers  to  the  right- 
hand  side.  The  block  numbers  shall  be  in  figures  not  less  tbau 
two  inches  nor  more  than  two  and  o!iy  half  inches  in  height  where 
the  fence  board  or  other  object  will  admit  of  this  aize,  and  «o 
plainly  painted  as  to  be  easily  read  from  the  centre  of  the  ro«i. 
The  mile  ilistances  shall  be  difitingiiisbed  in  some  suitable  mannurt 
as  by  a  full  circle,  and  the  half-mile  by  a  half  circle  or  other  suit- 
able device. 

Sect.  The  initial  point  of  measuring  for  roads  leading  from  the 
county  seat  shall  be  the  centre  of  the  street  immediately  in  front 
of  the  main  entrance  to  the  court-house  at  Martinez.  Other  rusdi 
shall  be  mciusureil  at  the  end  neurust  the  county  seat,  and  bnuicli 
roads  the  same,  or  fruiti  the  main  road  to  which  tliey  are  tributary. 

Sec.  8.  Note  shall  also  bo  taken  and  a  record  kept  of  the  block 
within  which  is  locatt?d,  and  the  number  of  feet  in  or  within  the 
block  (i.  e.,  the  distance  from  the  commencement  of  the  block). of 
all  bridges,  large  culverts,  iuiportaut  permanent  springs,  drinking 
tronglis,  public  monuments,  siimmiti*,  rojul  crossings  and  intersec- 
tions and  objects  of  special  prominence,  and  the  correct  block  num- 
ber be  marked  thereon,  or  near  thereto,  where  practicable. 

Sec.  \K  Note  fihuH  also  be  made  and  a  record  \*e  kept  of  the 
number  of  the  block  within  which  is  located,  and  the  number  of  feet 
in  or  within  the  block,  of  each  and  every  house  entniuee  or  gate- 
way, lane,  or  road  Iciwliug  from  the  highway  to  any  residence  upon 
the  romls,  or  to  which  access  is  hiul  by  way  of  the  road,  with  ibe 
name  or  names  of  the  owner  or  occupant,  when  practicable  to  pro- 
cure them;  also,  to  the  entrance  to  all  stdiool-houses,  churchen,  and 
public  buildings. 

Sec.  lU,  The  measurement  of  all  roads  which  pass  through  or 
enter  the  corporate  limits  of  cities  or  towns  shall  be  continuoas. 
regardless  of  such  boundaries  ;  but  the  block  and  couritrv-houje 
numbers  may  be  omitted  within  such  corporations. 

S£C.  11.  In  the  measurement  of  the  roads  of  the  county  r» 
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quired  by  this  ordinance  a  record  shall  he  made  and  preserved 
of  the  gyiieral  course  of  beariugs  by  the  compaaa  of  all  roads  at 
road  crossiiifjs  or  intersections;  also,  the  general  course  of  tUl  private 
or  local  roads  at  their  point  of  departure  from  tlie  main  road;  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  surveyor  to  prepare  and  phu-L*  on 
t\U\  m  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  counts',  a  complete  road  map 
of  the  county,  with  the  names  of  all  roads,  and,  whenever  the  same 
are  meaaured^  the  block  numbers  at  their  oommeucemnnt  nt  nil 
roads,  crossings,  and  jit  all  crossings  (md  connections  of  all  roads, 
and  at  their  endings,  together  with  tJit>  bouudaries  of  the  several 
road  districts  in  the  county. 

Sec.  1*2.  Tlie  measurement  of  tlie  roada  of  tlie  county  may  in- 
clude the  record  of  the  uceuratu  reading  by  barometei"  of  the  idti- 
tndes  or  elevations  ftbove  the  sea-level  of  the  commencement  and 
ending  of  nil  road;:',  all  plains,  vallevis,  the  foot  and  sumniit  of  Jiills 
and  the  hIojjcs  of  numiitains,  at  suitable  distances.  The  records  of 
such  altitudes,  if  taken,  to  be  placed  over  the  block  nnmber  nearest 
the  point  of  observation,  or  otherwise  suitably  posted,  to  show  the 
range  of  important  elevations  traversed. 

Sec.  13.  Whenever  one  or  more  residents  or  owners,  upon  any 
road  enumerate*!  in  section  29,  or  hereafter  designated  and 
descrilMid.  as  required  by  this  ordinance,  or  other  person,  shall 
furuisii  the  Honni  of  Snj>ervisord  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
provisions  of  this  ordinance,  respecting  road  measuring  and  number- 
ing, have  been  faithfully  complied  with  npon  any  road  touching  the 
county  seat,  or  npon  any  road  connecting  with  any  other  road 
which  has  been  previously  mea-siired  and  blocked  off;  and  when- 
ever such  residents  shall  tile  with  the  county  clerk  the  record 
required  in  sections  S.  D,  ami  1 1 ;  and  whenever  such  resident,  rpsi- 
dents,  or  other  persons  sliall  have  affixed  block  nun»bers  at  the  be- 
ginning and  endirig  of  such  roads,  and  at  each  mile  and  half-mile 
division  thereof,  where  practicable  or  nftener, — then,  and  in  that 
(■ase.  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  vSujiervisors  to  erect  upon 
such  road,  or  roads,  guide-boards,  as  hereinafter  prescribed. 

Sec.  H.  Whenever  any  such  road  is  so  measured  and  Idock  num- 
bers designated  thereon,  thenceforth  and  thereafter  the  several 
requirements  of  this  (ordinance  iis  to  the  maintenance  of  house 
numbers,  the  protection    and    preservation  of   guide-boards,   etc.. 
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slmll  become  applicable  and  in  force  along  and  upon  such  road,  or 
rowia,  and  the  penalties  herein  prescribed  shall  be  duly  enforced. 

Sec.  15.  Th&  guide-boards,  when  ordered  upon  any  road,  ahall 
be  erected  and  permaueutly  maintained  at  the  following-named 
points,  uiui  at  such  places  as  the  Board  of  Supervisors  may  here- 
after prescribe:  At  or  near  the  commencement  of  all  roads  or 
brunuh  roaJn,  at  all  road  crossings  or  intersections,  at  all  fern 
htiuliiigs,  at  lUl  rjulniad  stations,  and  at  all  crossings  of  the  county 
boundary.  They  shall  be  so  placed  on  the  principal  roads  as  to 
face  the  traveller  wlien  moving  from  the  county  seat. 

Sec.  10.  Such  gnide-boiirds  shall  be  of  iron,  laot  less  than  No.  16 
in  thickness,  galvanized  and  painted.  They  shall  be  at  right  angled 
to  fit  the  post,  and  with  two  arms  or  boards  for  the  lettering.  The 
ontor  odsoi  shall  be  bent  back  from  the  face  one  half  inch  in 
width,  the  lower  portion  being  cut  away  the  width  of  the  post,  and 
the  upper  lip  to  rest  on  top  of  the  poet,  to  which  the  board  must 
be  securely  atttached  by  a  sufficient  number  of  screws.    The  posti 
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shall  be  of  sound  redwood,  6  x  fi  inches,  and  twelve  feet  long,  to  be 
set  three  feet  in  the  ground,  with  cross-pieces  nailed  to  the  post,  in 
light  gnik.  The  top  and  the  portion  below  the  ground  to  be  in  or 
painted  with  coal-tar,  or  some  other  wood  proservBiive,  the  po^ 
tion  above  the  ground  to  be  pai»ited  with  two  coats  of  good  moUl- 
lie  or  other  suitable  paint.     The  exposed  surface  of  the  boards 
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shall  be  15x24  inches  in  size,  each,  except  at  tlie  entrance  to  local 
roads,  which  may  have  lint  a  single  projcoiiM^  arm  0  xir>  inchofl  in 
size  and  affixed  to  a  4x4  inch  post;  iu  all  other  partii-'ulars  to  be 
of  similai*  construction  to  the  larger  size;  thy  wording  and  lettering 
to  conform  to  the  general  plan  indicated  by  the  design  accompanying 
this  ordinaaccj  and  made  a  part  thereof.  All  of  tlie  lettering  upon 
the  guide-boards,  except  the  second  line,  which  is  in  letters  smaller 
than  the  others,  and  a  section  of  eighteen  inches  of  the  two  faces 
of  the  guide-post  directly  under  the  guide-board,  shall  be  painted 
with  luniitious  paint. 

Sue.  17.  Upon  all  guide-posts  the  following  notice  shall  be  con- 
spicuously painted  or  stencilled: 

A  Pexalty  fok  Defacing  or  Posting. 

Sec.  18.  Whenever  the  provisions  of  section  13  liave  been  com- 
plied with  as  to  road  or  roads,  and  guide-boards  have  been  erected, 
the  supervisors  shall  also  cause  a  printed  notice  to  be  served  upon 
the  occupants  of  every  residence  upon  such  road  or  roads  outside 
the  limits  of  incorporated  towns,  left  at  such  residence,  or,  where 
the  residence  is  distant  a  mile  or  more  from  the  public  or  named 
roads,  mailed  to  their  address,  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  tliia 
ordinance  or  abstract  thereof.  Such  notice  shaU  also  be  delivered 
or  mailed  to  one  of  the  ofticers  of  each  school  district  and  ohurch  of 
which  the  building  is  located  uj>on  said  measured  ruad.  These 
notices  shall  have  a  blank  form,  to  be  properly  filled  with  the  exact 
location  and  correct  number  of  the  entrance  to  tlie  house,  with 
instructions  an  to  the  house  number  to  be  jioistcil  uud  niiuutaiiied. 

Sec.  19.  Every  householder  upon  such  measured  road,  residing 
outside  the  limits  of  incorporated  towns,  shall,  within  thirty  days 
after  the  service  of  the  notice  required  in  section  18»  postj  and 
thereafter  permanently  maint-ain  in  le^hle  condition,  upon  the 
road  or  at  the  entrance  or  right  of  way  from  the  road,  the  correct 
house  number  of  his  residence  as  given  in  said  notice.  It  shall  be 
placed  in  such  a  conspicuous  jwsition  as  to  be  easily  seen  and  read 
from  the  centre  or  opposite  side  of  the  road.  The  figures  shall  be 
well  proportioned,  and  of  a  size  not  less  than  three  inches  iu  height, 
nor  more  than  four  inches,  except  in  town  or  village  settlements, 
where  the  uuml>ers  may  be  one  inch  less  iu  height,  and  may  be 
maintained  upon  the  doorway  or  at  the  gate.    Tha  numbers  must 
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be  neatly  made,  and  in  the  style  and  manner  that  a  profesfiioiial 
sign-writer  woald  use. 

Sec.  20.  Any  owner  or  occupunt  of  any  dwelling  in  the  connly 
which  18  reached  by  a  private  road  or  right  of  way  ia  hereby  jw- 
mitted  to  post  and  maintain  his  house  number  upon  the  public 
Jiiii^hway  at  the  entrance  to  such  private  road  or  right  of  way.  or 
upan  such  private  road  or  right  <>{  veny,  and  he  or  she  may  piaoe 
therewith  his  or  her  oM'n  uaine  aud  business,  provided  such  sigu  n 
itijide  iT^  n  ufmt  and  tastfiful  manner,  and  conforms  to  the  prorisioB? 
of  this  ordinance. 

Sec.  '^1,  Whenever  the  occupant  of  any  dwelling  upon  a 
measured  and  numbered  vatui  HliaJl  fail  for  the  term  of  thirty 
days  to  maintain  the  i>roper  lumse  number  at  the  entrance  thereto, 
aud  hiiviut;  been  noLltied  by  the  R>iid  officer  to  comply  with  the 
law  shall  fail  to  do  sn,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  miedemeauor. 

Sec.  23.  Whenever  any  house  upon  a  measured  and  numbered 
roa<l  now  vacant  shall  be  ofcupied,  or  any  new  dwelling-house  sball 
be  erected  upon  sucli  road,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  occupant 
within  thirty  days  to  properly  poet  and  thereafter  perraunentlj 
maintain,  at  the  entrance  thereto,  the  correct  house  numl>er  of  the 
same  a^  provided  in  this  ordinance,  and  such  residence  shall  there- 
after come  under  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance  tlie  same  ai 
dwelling  now  occupied. 

Skc,  il'.l.  There  shall  be  prepared  for  county  use  a  book  of 
records  for  the  roads  of  the  county,  in  which  shall  appear,  arranged 
in  ]iroj)er  order^  under  the  name  of  each  road,  an  index  of  all 
onlinances  or  other  official  aetion  relating  to  that  road,  making 
such  road  record  an  official  history  of  all  the  roads  of  the  county. 

Sec.  2^.  A  copy  of  all  the  field  notes  of  the  stirvey  meajsure- 
menta,  elevations,  and  other  records,  with  the  block  and  house 
numbers  aa  provided  for,  sliall  be  carefully  preserved  in  the  offio** 
of  the  county  clerk,  and  open  to  the  inspcctiou  of  citizens  afiare 
other  county  records. 

Sec.  25.  The  execution  of  the  work  required  by  this  ordinance 
shall  be  subject  to  the  inspection  and  be  made  to  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  a  road  committee  to  serve  without  pay.  and  to  oon- 
sist  of  three  members,  one  to  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors, one  to  be  named  by  the  road-naming  committee  who  have 
prepared  this  plan,  and  the  third  to  be  chosen  by  the  two  thiu 
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appointed,  and  all  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Snperyisors; 
and  any  work  of  measurement,  erecting  guide-boards,  or  affixing 
numbers,  shall  not  be  held  to  be  complete  until  approred  by  a 
majority  of  this  committee. 

Sec.  36.  It  shall  be  the  dnty  of  the  road  officials  to  thoroughly 
inspect  the  roads  within  their  respective  districts  and  to  make  repoi^ts 
to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  at  least  as  often  as  at  the  close  of  each 
six  months  of  their  terms  of  office,  as  to  the  condition  of  such 
roads,  and  any  failure  to  comply  with  the  provision  of  this  ordi- 
nance. They  shall  also  see  that  guide-boards  are  preserved  in  a 
legible  condition  and  house  numbers  properly  maintained,  notifying 
residents  of  any  neglect  in  this  respect.  It  shall  be  their  duty  to 
report  any  person  charged  with  violating  the  provisions  of  this  ordi- 
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nance,  and  to  enter  complaint  against  them  in  such  case;  they  shall 
also  have  full  authority  to  arrest  any  person  or  persons  found 
defacing  or  removing  block  or  house  numbers,  or  mutilating  any 
guide-board,  or  posting  any  notice  upon  the  post  or  boards,  or  in 
any  way  violating  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance. 

Sec.  27.  If  any  person  or  persons  shall  mutilate,  deface,  destroy, 
or  remove  any  guide-board  or  guide-post,  any  block  or  house  num- 
ber, any  name,  sign,  or  advertisement  which  may  be  lawfully  posted 
at  or  upon  the  entrance  to  the  residence  or  dwelling  of  any  person 
to  whom  such  notice  belongs,  whether  such  entrance  be  public  or 
private  or  through  right  of  way,  or  shall  mar,  deface,  or  injure,  by 
shooting,  stoning,  or  otherwise,  any  guide  post  or  board,  or  shall 


fasten,  or  paint,  or  atencil  any  notice  or  advertisement  to  siirh  jxwls 
or  boards,  save  such  as  are  required  by  tliia  ordinance,  tlie  perwjii 
or  persons  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  misdemeauor, 
pimishjible,  upon  due  conviction,  by  u  fine  of  $50,  one  half  of 
which  shall  jro  to  the  informer,  or  by  imprisonment,  or  both. 

Sec.  t2H.  The  roads  of  the  county,  tie  enumerated  in  section  2% 
are  listed  according  to  the  following  rule  :  Commence  on  ihe 
east  side  of  a  line  extending  duo  north  from  the  county  seat  and 
work  around  m  a  circle  to  the  east,  southwest,  and  back  again  lo 
the  north,  always  facing  outward  and  working  from  the  county  5c«i 
outward,  find  always  from  the  left  to  the  right.  List  first  thwe 
romls  toucliiiig  the  county  seat  ;  next  the  tirst  left-hand  branch 
roads,  and  any  left-hand  branches  of  these.  Continue  with  ibe 
right-hand  branches,  follow  with  the  remaining  trunk  roads  and 
their  branches*  left-hand  bninches  first,  right-hand  branches 
next  ;  omitting  nothing  on  the  left  until  the  entire  circuit  has 
been  made  and  the  roads  of  tho  county  are  all  listed.  Under  thU 
rule  the  roads  leading  from  Martinez,  five  of  them  are  first  listed; 
then  tho  first  of  the  five  which  have  branches,  No.  2,  and  then  coo* 
tinned  in  the  ord«r  explained  above. 

8e<:'.  *20.  The  following  are  the  names  of  several  public  fair- 
ways and  private  or  local  roads  of  the  county,  respectively  hereby 
authorized  and  eHtablislied.     [List  of  130  roads,  among  which  are: 

Aljiha  AVay,  from  Martinez  to  Bull's  Head  ;  Contra  Cost* 
Highway,  from  Martinez  to  County  line  via  Pacheco,  Walual 
Creek,  and  San  lUmou  Valley  ;  AJhambra  Way,  from  Martinez  to 
Pinole  ;  Granville  Way,  from  Contra  Costa  Highway,  near  Wal* 
nut  Creek,  lo  Vista  Igiiaofo,  Franklin  Uoad  ;  Teal  JjoqslI  :  Tnlc 
Road,  Pechoco  E.vit.  Vine  Hill  Way.;  Locust  Way,  Plover  Connex; 
Willow  Pass  Road  ;  Flunaveg  (River  Road),  Black  Dianiottd 
Way  ;  Empire  Road  ;  Paso  Corto  ;  Camino  Diablo,  Carbon  Way  ; 
Arlior  Counex  ;  Lone  Tree  Road,  Almond  Way  ;  Summer  Road, 
Dry  Creek  Local  ;  Zigzag  Way,  Sunol  I^ocal ;  Concord  Lateral ; 
Pomona  Roud:  Fenidale  I-ocal  ;  Golden  Gate  Way;  Vaca  0«s- 
ecnt ;  Vordel  Circuit ;  Acorn  Local,  Highland  Drivo  ;  and  Foitfll 
Road.] 

Sec.  30.  This  ordinance  shidl  take  effect  and  be  in  force  on  the 
1 6th  day  after  its  passage. 

Passed  March  8,  1893. 
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390.  A.d  vantages  of  rolling  broken-Htoue  pavemeats l\Si 
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398.  stettm-rollers IM 
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265/1.  Uernmdcz  aspbnlt  131 

745.  Best  arrangement  uf  city  streets  380 

565.  road 278 

459.  Beton 218 

1029.  Bid.  form  of 556 

1028.  Bidders,  instructions  to 552 

386.  Binding 179 

391.  effect  of 181 

388.  using  large  quantities 180 

390  necessity  of 180 

430.  power  ot  clay 199 

389.  proportions  adopted  by  the  French  engineers 180 

388.  quantity  of 180 

897.  Birch  br<x)ms. 502 

98.  Bitumen . 41 

103.  amount  in  asphaltic  ])aving-cement 42 
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Bitumen  liquid,  specific  gravity  of  (Table  XXIV) 53 

weight  of  (Table  XXIV) 58 

99.  specific  gravity  of 41 

161,  Bituminous  cement,  composition  of 63 

161.  cost  of M 

161.  for  filling  joints. . .  *. 63 

160.  manner  of  using 63 

242.  concrete 117 

259.  limestone  pavements,  experience  with,  in  WashingtOD.  1S3 

r  277.  pavements  in  the  United  States 186 

specific  gravity  of  (Table  XXIV) 53 

268.  test  for...: 133 

89.  limestones 3Sf 

268.  appearance  of  European 133 

91.  how  used 38 

270.  preparation  of 1S4 

484.  macadam 200 

297.  rock,  American 145 

903w  pavements,  specifications  for 146 

104.  production  of.  in  the  United  States  (Table  XVIII.)   43 

90.  rocks,  analyses  of  European  (Table  XV) 38 

96.  sandstones,  nnalyses  of 39,  40 

9S.  in  America o9 

92.  in  Europe 3fl 

93.  prepanition  of 3d 

456.  Blast-furnace  slag  for  foundations  of  pavements 21^ 

830.  used  for  bricks .., 156 

450a.  used  for  paving 210 

663.  Blasting 823 

293.  Block  pavement  of  asphalt 143 

81.  Bluestone,  amount  used  for  street  purposes  in  1889  (Table  XI.). ...    54 

831.  bridge-stones,  specifications  for 449 

818.  curb 440 

818.  specifications  for 440 

78.  description  of 33 

i6,  1018.  flagging,  specifications  for 406,  548 

774.  for  footiiaths 405 

resistance  to  crushing  (Table  IX) 33 

specific  gravity  of  (Table  IX) 33 

uses  of 33 

value  of,  used  for  street  purposes  in  1889  (Table  XI.). . .    34 

value  per  cubic  foot  (Table  XI) 34 

weight  of  (Table  IX) 33 

658.  Bogs,  embankments  iicross. 317 

1007.  Bond  for  faithful  performance  of  work 541 

1031.  form  of 366 

1021.  indemnity 549 

Books  kept  by  cantonuiers 4T* 

633.  Borrow-pits t 304 

636.  form  of 304 

687.  staking  out. 305 

133.  Boston,  cobblestone  pavements  iu 55 

88*.J.  sti-eet  cleaning  in 497 

711.  Box-culverts 354 

71 1 .  dimensions  of  (Table  LXXIV.) 356 

597.  Brakes,  effect  of 291 

Hretiches  of  highway  law 477 

362.  Breaking  stone  by  hand 173 
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865.  Breaking  stone  by  band,  cost  of 174 

364.                                   machinery 174 

867.                                                     costof 174 

60.                   tests  of  materials 24 

954.  Breast-walls,  specifications  for 526 

Brennan's  stone-crusher 636 

107.  Brick 44 

64.            absorptive  power  of  (Table  V) 2« 

830.            blast-furnace  slag  166 

common  hard,  resistance  to  crushing  of  (Table  XXIV). 5S 

specific  gravity  of  (T^ble  XXIV) 68 

weight  of  (Table  XXIV) 58 

688.            drains 839 

784.  footpaths 417 

785.  specifications  for 418 

828.  gutters,  specifications  for 446 

329.  fton 156 

masonry,  si^ecific  gravity  of 63 

968.                              specifications  for 680 

weight  of  (Table  XXIV) 53 

324.            McReynold's  patent 155 

877.            pavement,  cost  of  cleaning 493 

transverse  rise  for  (Table  LXl V) 800 

822.                               variety  of  systems 153 

334.                               variations  in  specifications  for 162 

804.  pavements 148 

805.  advantages  of 148 

826.  Cbarlesion  plan 165 

320.  cost  of  (Table  XXXVIU) 158 

806.  defects  of 148 

807.  durability  of 150 

808.  experience  with 150 

309.  failures  of. 160 

316.  foundfttion  for    151 

27.  lifeof  11 

818.  manner  of  laying 152 

601.  maximum  grade  for 292 

831-884.  spccificaiiona  for 156-163 

327.  Wheeling  plan 165 

64,  119.    paving,  absorptive  power  of  (Table  V  and  Table  XXI) 36,  49 

117.  characteristics  of  good 47 

323.  Halwood  block 154 

114.  manufacture  of 46 

prices  of  {Table  XXI) 49 

314.  quality  of 161 

111.  quality  of  clay  for 45 

119.  resistance  to  crushing  of  (Table  XXIV) 48-53 

318.  shapeof  151 

818.  sizeof 151 

119.  specific  gravity  of  (Table  XXIV  and  Table  XXI). .  '4^-58 

322.  the  Hay  den 163 

117,  119.  weight  of  (Table  XXI  and  Table  XXIV) 49-53 

pressed,  resistance  to  crushing  of  (Table  XXIV) I....     53 

specific  gravity  of  (Table  XXIV) 63 

weight  of  (Table  XXIV) 53 

soft  inferior,  resistance  to  crushing  of  (Table  XXIV) 68 

specific  gravity  of  (Table  XXIV) 58 

weight  of  (Table  XXIV) 68 
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Brick.  Stourbridge  fire,  resisluuce  lo  crushinff  of  (Table  XXIV).. . .     58 

specific  gravity  of  (Tahlo  XXIV) 3S 

weigbl  of  (Table  XXIVj « 

118.  tesis  of 47 

Brickwork  In  coinout-moriar.  rcsisiance  to  crushing  (Table  XXTV).    M 

575.  Bridge  sites,  sclt-ctioii  of 2W1 

7aO.  spcciticiilinus  for 888 

7:20.  subBiruclure  of MS 

830.  stones 417 

831.  ppociii  cations  for 44tt 

A'il.  BriUgeporl,  Couu.,  brokcD-&toue  pavemeuta  iu 198 


715.  Bridges  M3 

858.  examination  of 468 

716.  live  loads. 888 

718.  ninTeriiiU  for 888 

715.  proportioning  of 888 

933.  setting  out... 511 

435.  Broken  stoue.  and  old  asplialt 901 

375.  areii  covered  by  a  cubic  yard !T8 

373.  deienninaiion  of  llie  voids  in 176 

410.  pavement,  action  of  tiie  weather  on M 

874.  amojiul  of  dirt  pro<iiicc<l  bv ...  4P8 

859.  wHier  required  for  sprinkling. . .  483 

894,  area  cleaned  by  one  man SOS 

360.  breaking  the  aioue ITS 

877.  cost  of  cleaning...   488 

40«.  rolling 108 

344.  defects  of  Telford's  8y stem W 

408.  dififeieuce   in   the  cost  of   European   and 

American 188 

410.  effect  of  Iioi>m:'s  hoofs  on M8 

410.  wheels  on. UO 

413.  mud  on 188 

load  drawn  by  a  horse  on  (Tuble  LVll). . . .  SB8 

405.  manner  of  applying  the  roller 188 

381.  sand  core  for 118 

tninsvcrse  lise  for  (Table  LXIV) 800 

838.  Tresaguet'a  method ..  161 

885.  pavements 184 

346.  ndvimlugesof 186 

398.  rolling 189 

414.  amount  of  material    required   to    replacse 

wear VdQ 

404.  amount  of  rolliiic:  ictpiired    165 

405,  appeanince  ijf.  iificr  beim;  rolled 18S 

413.  average  anntial  los&  of  thickness 188 

881.  careof 178 

398.  comi>actiug  the  Mtouu 181 

393.  byihetniffic IW 

897.  horse  n)ners ISJ 

31*8.  steam  rollens , |^ 

407.  cost  of  (Tables  XU  and  XUI). l«b 

418,  860.  maintenance 190,  464 

847.  defects  of 1U8 

350.  erpiueoiia  mcthals  of  construction ]69 

849.  easftntials  uecesHary  to  successful  construc- 
tion  IflO 

379.  failure  of i:» 
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15.  Broken-Stone  pavements,  foothold  OD 7 

421.                                            in  Bridgeport.  Conn 193 

420.                                                 Chicago Ifll 

413.                                            loss  of  thickness 189 

840.                                            MacAdam's  method 106 

850,  mainteunnce  of * 457 

415.                                            manner  of  restoring  thickness 1S9 

^601.                                            maximum  grade  for 292 

419.                                            modern,  in  ICnglfiud 191 

851.  quality  of  stone  for , 170 

417,                                         recoatiug,  when  it  should  be  done 190 

861.                                            repair  of. 464 

859.                                            shape  cf  stones  for 173 

367.                                            sizti  of  stone  for 173 

428.                                            specifications  for 196 

888.  spreading  the  stone 187 

889.  TelfonVs  method 165 

378.                                         thickness  of 177 

884.                                                                  layers 179 

1086.                                            tools  employed  in  the  construction 589 

1037.                                                                            maintenance 604 

traction  on  (Table  L) 261 

892.                                            watering,  use  of 181 

63.409.                                    wearof 26.  188 

382.  quantity  required  per  mile  for  different  widths  (Table 

LX) 178 

1019.                           specifications  for 548 

387.                           screening  of 180 

372.461.  voids  in 175-214 

374.                           weightof 176 

883.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  street  cleaning  in  498 

897.  Brooms,  bass 502 

897.                  birch 502 

prices  of 610 

897.                  rattan 502 

897.                  steel-wire 502 

1017.  Bulkhead,  specifications  for  a. 544 


674.  Calculating  amount  of  earth-work 829 

676.  the  half-widths  and  arena  of  earth-work 330 

104.  California  bituminous  rock,  price  of 43 

96,  analysis  of 40 

Cftntonniers,  absence,  fines  for 479 

annual  gratuities 479 

appoiiument  of 473 

books 478 

chief 473 

classification  of. 478 

compulsory  attendance  of 477 

distinctive  mark  478 

duties  of 472 

fines  on  account  of  absence 479 

gratuitous  assistance  to  travellers  by 477 

indemnity  for  removal  of 479 

leave  of  absence .. .   478 
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866.  CaatonnieTS,  means  of  verifying  absence  of 478 

regulations  for 473 

salary  of 478 

surrender  of  books  and  distinctive  marks  on  dismissal 

of  a 478 

survcillauce  over  breaches  of  the  highway  law 477 

tools  furnished  by  the 477 

to  the 477 

keeping  in  repair  by 478 

working  hours  of 478 

Capacity  of  drill-holes  (Table  LXVUIj 324 

1033.  scrapers 570 

sprinkling-carts 591 

1036.  stone-crushers 592 

39.  Care  of  pavements 14 

1033.  Carts,  capacity  of 576 

670.  earth 576 

898.  for  street  dirt 503 

sprinkling,  capacity  of 591 

price  of 591 

1042.  Cast-iron  gutter-crossings 622 

specific  gravity  of  (Table  XXIV.) 53 

984.  specificiitions  for 535 

1042.  Catch-basin  covers 620 

761.  Catch-basins    394 

1018.  specifications  for 548 

704.  -pools,  use  of 348 

696.  -water  ditches , 343 

951.  specifications  for 5^ 

858,869.  Causes  producing  dirt 461,  488 

208.  Cedar-block  pavements 95 

216.  specifications  for 106 

482.  Cement,  activity  of 226 

485.  age.eUect  of 238 

473.  American  natuml,  specification 220 

requirement  for 230 

amount  of  water  absorbed  by  (Table  XLIV) 228 

475.  artificial  Portland 221 

100.  asphalt 41 

I6l.  bituminous,  coinpositiou  of 63 

161.  cost  of 63 

160.  manner  of  using 63 

473.  479.  color  of  American  natund 220,  225 

510.  data  for  estimates 250 

488.  effect  of  variations  of  temperature  on 226 

475.  English  Portland,  specific  gravity  of  (Table  XXIV). . ..  53,  221 

476.  weight  of  (Table  XXIV) 53,  223 

790.  expansion  of 420 

French  Porllaud,  weight  of  (Table  XXIV) 53 

473.  hydraulic 22i) 

490.  measuring  fineness  of 231 

494.  -mortar,  composition  of 2^14 

474.  natural  Portland 221 

706.  pipe  for  culverts 349 

707.  cost  of 353 

dimensions  of 353 

161.  Porthind  and  iron  slag  for  filling  joints. 64 

476.  characteristics  of 223 
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475.  Cement,  Portland,  effect  of  sand  on 228 

609.  English  specifications  for 249 

476,  489,  flnenesaof 228,  280 

477.  necessity  of  testing 224 

476.  specitic  gravity  of 224 

476.  tensile  strength  of 224 

973.  test  for 582 

476.  weigbt  of 223 

482.  quick-  and  slow-setting,  definition  of 226 

Roman,  specific  gravity  of  (Table  XXIV) 68 

weight  of  (Table  XXIV) 53 

978.  Rosendale,  test  for 582 

478.  specific  gravity  of  American  natural 220 

973.  specifications  for 582 

473.  strength  of  American  uatuml. 220 

492.  testing  machine 282 

477.  necessity  of 224 

477.  tests 224 

978.  specifications  for 583 

473.  weight  of  American  natural  (Table  XXIV) 58,  220 

45.  Census,  traffic 17 

48.  form  of ^  19 

962.  Centring,  specifications  for 629 

Chalk,  resistance  to  crushing  of  (Table  XXIV) 68 

»peciflc.gravityof*TftbleXXIV) 53 

weight  of  (Table  XXIV) 53 

98.  Chapapoti 40 

457.  Character  of  concrete  for  pavement  foundations 218 

458.  natural  soils 211 

643.  vehicles 271 

478.  Characteristics  of  American  natural  cements 220 

98,  99.  asphaltum 40,  41 

268.  European  bituminous  limestone 138 

117.  good  paving-brick 47 

499.  mortar 286^ 

476.  Portland  cement 223 

108,  250.  refined  Trinidad  asphaltum 42,  119 

448.  Charcoal  roads 209 

826.  Charleston  plan  of  brick  pavements 155 

29.  Cheapest  pavement 11 

122,  188.  Chemical  treatment  of  wood 49,  85 

420.  Chicago,  brokeu-stoue  pavements  in 101 

Chief  cantoimier 473 

862.  foreman,  duties  of 465 

819.  Ch-cular  curb 441 

pi|>es,  disclmrgiug  capacity  of  (Table  LXXXVIII) 361 

31.  City  ownership  of  streel-ciir  tracks 13 

744.  streets 880 

873.  amount  of  refuse  collected  from  (Table  LXXXVI) 491 

746.  best  armugement  of. 380 

149.  gradeof .,  386 

748.  maximum  grade  of.  in  various  cities  (Table  LXXXII). .  886 

747.  width  of  (Table  LXXXII) 886 

1005.  Claims,  payment  of 540 

949.  Classification  of  earth-work 525 

107.  Clay 44 

116.  analyses  of  (Table  XX) : 47 

426.  binding  power  of .■ 199 
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113.  Clay,  color  of 45 

108.  composition  of 44 

111.  for  paving-bricks 45 

426.  proportion  of,  to  gravel 198 

835.  roads.  improvlDg  of 451 

836.  maintenance  of 45'J 

836.  trees  on 452 

639.  shrinkage  of 805 

1586.  soils,  ili-ainaee  of 337 

specific  gmvit  v  of  (Table  XXIV) 58 

-weight  of  (Table  XXrV) 53 

with  gravel.  s(>ecitic  gravity  of 63 

weight  of 63 

127.  sand 61 

1011.  Cleaning  up.  si^ecifications  for 543 

40.  of  pavements. , :    15 

136.  Cleanness  of  sand,  to  test 51 

868.  Cleansing  of  streeU 487 

877.  cost  of 493 

8T5.  methods  employed. 4^2 

944.  specifications  for 633 

1040.  tools  employetl  for 610 

944.  Clearing,  speoificatious  for 683 

1032.  tools  for 569 

884.  Cleveland.  Ohio,  street  cleaning  in 49!< 

945.  Close  cutting.  st>eci6cations  for 533 

279.  Coal-tar  and  asphalt 137 

S81.  pavements,  advantages  of ISt^ 

284.  cost  of  maintaining 199 

882.  defectsof 138 

291.  specification  for 141 

278.  pavements 137 

8^7.  Cobblestone  gutters,  specifications  for  laying 445 

133.  pavement 55 

173.  cost  of  \Table  XXX) 74 

133.  in  Boston 55 

133L  Pliiladelphia So 

166.  ^n  stevp  grades W 

185.  specifioalTons  for 55 

Coefficients  for  retainluR-walls  vTable  XXXI> 374 

352  of  qualitv  of  stones  for  bruken-stone  pavements  (Tible 

XXXVni> 17? 

982.  Coffordants.  spoi'ificat ions  for. 534 

6j*7.  Collars  for  tile*. S8S 

9s*.  99.  Color  of  jisphaUum 40,  41 

47;i  479.  cemenu 290,325 

113.  clay 45 

65.  gmnite 27 

74.  sandstone , 81 

86.  trap 3C 

45^1.  Combinations  of  w*x^l  and  ir\>n 211" 

Coiumoa  hard  brick,  resiiftance  to  crushing  of  (Table  XXTV) 53 

sivcific  gravity  of 53 

w^irlit  of 68 

4«  lime -^ 219 

HHM,  CommeiuvnK*nl  of  w»*rk    589 

79.  iVmum'rv'ial  names  of  siuasu  ai> S3 

893,  iVmimotins:  'he  Im^en  stone 181 
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104.  Oomparative  prices  of  asphaltum  In  1889  (Table  XVII) 43 

rauk  of  pavements  (Table  IV) 21 

15.  safety  or  pavements 7 

1002.  Completion,  time  of 589 

99.  Composition  of  aspbaltum 41 

161.  bitumiuous  cement 63 

494.  cement-mortar 284 

108.  clay 44 

459.  concrete 218 

872.  mud  (Table  LXXXV) 489 

872.  street  dust 489 

782.  Uompressed-aspbalt-tne  fool  way- pavement 416 

468.  Compressive  strengih  of  concrete 217 

502.  mortar 289 

Compulsory  attendance  of  the  cautonniera 477 

638.  Concave  cross  section 802 

466.  Concrete,  amount  of  ramming  required 216 

470.  and  furnace-slag, . . .'. 219 

792.  area  covered  by  a  cubic  yard 423 

242.  bituminous 117 

460.  character  of,  for  pavement  foundations; 214 

459.  composition  of 218 

468.  compressive  strength  of 217 

469.  cost  of 218 

459.  definition  of 213 

459.  essentials  necessary  to  the  manufacture  of  good 213 

791.                    footpaths 420 

795.                                    specifications  fur 424 

460.  for  pavemeut  fouudaiions 214 

470.  formed  with  asphuliic  cement 219 

154.                    fouudatiuus,  thickness  of 62 

466.                    layineof 216 

436.                    macadam 201 

465.  mixing  of 216 

machine,  price  of 605 

471.  mortar  for  219 

461.  462.  proportions  of  iueredienta 214 

459.  quality  of  stone  for 218 

464.  quuntily  of  materials  required  for  oue  cubic  yard 215 

463.  water  required  for 215 

466.  ramming  of 216 

127.  sand  for 51 

459.  size  of  stone  for 214 

460.  specific  gravity  of  (Table  XXIV) 53,  214 

512-516,  977.     specifications  for 251-254,  533 

460,  468.  strength  of 214,  217 

458.  thickness  of 213 

467.  transverse  strength  of 217 

461.  usual  proportions  of  ingredients 214 

457.  weight  of  (Table  XXIV) 53,  213 

791.  ramuiei-s  for 422 

739.  Construction  of  roads  along  the  seashore  or  margins  of  rivers 876 

560.  Contour  lines 875 

625.  transverse  on  hillside  roads 802 

618.  of  roadway 300 

756.  streeto 391 

1008.  Contract,  forfeiture  of 539 
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1080.  Contract,  form  of 557 

1014.  prices  in 543 

1012.  subleiUng  of M2 

W3.  Comracts 583 

476.  CuDtntction  of  Purtl&Qd  cement 234 

888.  Contractor  defined 535 

1W».  notice  to 535 

1012.  personal  attention  of. 543 

^.  Consideratiuns  concerning  cost  of  parements U 

942.  tesU  of  materiaifl. S33 

555.  goTeming  location  of  roads 274 

42.  Consequential  damages 15 

444.  Construction  of  plank  roads 307 

im.  woodpavements^essentialBnecesBazytotliesaccesafal    M 

59a  profile    3^9 

ttil.  Coarexitj,  excessiTe.  objections  to. 30i) 

447.  Corduroy  roads 200 

381.  Core  for  broken-stone  [taremenis 178 

43.  Cost,  annual,  of  pavments 18 

104i  structures 634 

wood  parementsin  Loodoa(TaUc  XSLXI) 89 

per  bead  of  population  for  street  maintenance  in  the 

United  States  iTable  XXX\'n» 4»7 

SS.  first,  of  paTement£ 13 

44.  gross,**  18 

161.  of  bituminous  cemi^nt 63 

363.  breakine  stone  bv  band 174 

33a  brick  pavement* ',  Table  XXXVIUl 153 

469.  concrete 218 

300.  ooDStruotion  of  American  bituminous- rock  pavements 148 

296 «.  aspball-block  paveroen-^iTabie  XXXVI)..  145 

333,  asphalt  partmenl*  .  Table  XXXVi 113 

173.  Belgian  block  paremenis  (Table  XXATJI). .    73 

407.  broken-^ooe  pavements  (Table  XLIIi 188 

IX%.  cobbksioDe  parements  iTabte  XXX». 74 

173.  eTaai;e-b:ock  parements  fTable  XXVII) 72 

433.  gravel  paTemecls^TaWe  XLIII- 200 

173.  sandstone  pavements  iTaWe  XXIX) 78 

3i»3^  woivl  pavrmeu-.*  ^Tabir  XXXUI  >. 93 

tiS».  crematories 503 

I'jy.  cwv^xing  wvxxl  g7 

7UV  dLd[--rvs;rforu:*  <f  cu'.vtr.s. 354 

«BS«.  dra:c> 339 

dr*h:  t:><  T»b:r  LXXVU 3«l 

SllV  ear.h  i\»v:^  453 

673.  -work  327 

7\^  earti-ecw^rv  c;i"ve«-pipe , 349 

t^fci,  e3LC»vi::::c  rvvi 325 

743.  feco-rc ..- 378 

7W.  irv^j^ji^vu.vtnivTab^LXXiniL 354 

■,5!S.  ttuus;aici:i^  *H'^*  ' 114 

4:S.  5iW»  bn-'kc^-stoce  pavemeaas. 1$W,  464 

S4l,  eir.arv^ids 454 

16*.  straii;«:-b'.ock  paTcnests 69 

41^  sceatK  rvHier* 184 

30«.  v.xxi  rav«xBen:skTahIes XXXI and  XXXIV)  89,  94 

97\  tt«kia^«aov sSfi 
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886.  Cost  of  operating  machine  brooms 603 

1083.  ploughs 570 

868.  stooe-cnishers .  174 

28.  pavements,  considerations  concerning 11 

446.  plank  roads 2UU 

Port  111  ud-cemeut  pipe  (Table  LXXII). .  - 5;i8 

330.  prepanng  tbc  different  vaiieties  of  asphalt 109 

871.  quarrying  stone  (Table  XXX) 175 

900.  removing  snow 5i):t 

406.  rolling   186 

164.  saudatoue  pavements    64 

41.  service  of  pavements 15 

869,  370.       stone-crushers 175,  592 

871.  crushing  (Table  XXX.) 115 

877,893,       street  cleaniDg 498,501 

915.  sprinkling 509 

893.  sweeping 501 

430.  trackways 206 

707.  vitrified  pipe-culverts  (Table  LXXI) 858 

5.  wagon  trausportatioD  (Table  1) 2 

878.  per  capita  for  sireet  maintenance  (Table  LXXXVII) 494 

555.  Country  roads,  location  of 274 

862,  Counter  engineer   , 467 

650.  Covermg  of  slopes 810 

1042.  Covers  for  catch-basins 620 

899.  Crematories,  cost  of 508 

122,  188.  CreoKitiugwood 49,  86 

588.  Crookedness,  objections  to 288 

573.  Cross-levels 277 

677.  -section  of  earth-work 330 

770.  -slope  of  fooipaibs 4049 

1033.  -ties,  number  per  mile 571 

830.  Crossing-stones 447 

880.  dressing  of 447 

830.  quality  of 447 

832.  relaying 449 

831 .  specifications  for 449 

755.  Crowns  in  gullei-s 891 

869,  370.  Crushers,  capacity  of 175,  592 

869,  370.  sione,  cost  of 175,  692 

367.  operating 174 

870.  horse-power  i-equiied  for 175,  592 

369.  size  of 175,  592 

368.  wear  of 174 

Crushing,  resistance  to,  of  basalt  (Table  XXIV) 53 

biick  (Table  XXIV) 53 

cast-iron  (Table  XXIV) 53 

clialk  (Table  XXIV) 58 

common  hard  brick  (Table  XXIV) 58 

69.  granite  (Table  VI) 28 

lead  (Table  XXIV) 53 

86.  ligouier 86 

limestone  (Table  XXII) 85 

materials  (Table  XXIV) 58 

lift  paving-brick  (Table  XXIV). 53 

pressed  brick  (Table  XXIV) 53 

sandstone  (Table  IX) 33 
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CrushiDg,  resistance  to,  of  soft  brick  (Table  XXIV) 53 

Stourbridge  (Table  XXIV; 53 

liap-rocks  (Table  XIV) 37 

wrougbt-irou  (Table  XXIV) 53 

wood  (Table  XXII) 50 

871.  stone,  coal  of  (Table  XXX) 175 

60.  testa 24 

104.  Cuban  asphaltum.  price  of  (Table  XVU) 43 

Cubic  contents  of  embankments  and  exciiTations  (Table  LXX) 335 

877.  yard  of  broken  stone,  area  covered  by  a 177 

464.  concrete,  materials  required  for 315 

153.  Culling  of  stone  paving  blocks 61 

697.  Culverts 344 

712.  arch 356 

699.  area  of  water-way 344 

711.  box  354 

711.  dimensions  of 354 

706.  cement  pipe  for 349 

707.  cost  of  cement  pipes  for 353 

707.  vitrified  pipe 353 

970.  dry  box,  specifications  for. 531 

706.  eartben ware  pipes  for 319 

703.  formula  for  calculating  tbe  area  of  water-way 347 

708.  iron  \yi\yes  for 353 

0^.  length  of.. 516 

705.  maierinls  for. 848 

971.  pijw,  specifications  for 5^Ji 

955,  960.  specifications  for 527.  523 

931.  staking  out  515 

820.  Curb,  setting,  spccificalious  for 441 

937.  Slakes  for S^O 

1018.  specificalious  for 54.i 

813.  Curbing 438 

815.  artidcial-stone 439 

832.  specifications  for 411 

817,  819.  bluestone.  specificalious  for 439,  441 

818.  circului 441 

813.  dimensions  of 438 

815.  tire-clay 439 

816.  granite,  specifications  fur 439 

825.  hollow,  of  artificial  stone 444 

815.  iron 439 

814.  materials  emploved  for 439 

828.  old.  dressing  of' 443 

824.  re-seltiug,  si>ecifi  cat  ions  for 444 

813.  setting  of 438 

585.  Curves 2!«» 

586.  grade  on 286 

929.  slaking  out  of 515 

610.  vertical  use  of 297 

587.  width  of  roadway  on 288 

689,  590.  Curving  and  stnugbt  roads,  difference  between 288 

155.  Cushiou-coat  for  granite  blocks 63 

155.  quartty  of  sand  for 62 
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1009.  Damage  and  loss 541 

42.  Damages,  consequential 15 

1004.  for  nou-completion 540 

842.  l)ata  required  to  calculate  the  value  of  improvemenlfl 454 

558.  for  the  location  of  roads 274 

181.  Dealli-rate  and  wood  pavements 81 

849.  Decreasing  the  length,  profit  of 856 

43.  Defective  pavements,  cost  of 15 

998.  work 537 

223.  Defects  of  asphalt 110 

137.  Belgian  block  pavements 57 

806.  brick  pavements   148 

847.  broken-stone  pavements 168 

282.  coal-tar  and  asphalt  pavements 138 

893.  compacting  broken  stone  by  the  tra£9c 181 

846.  existing  roads 455 

143.  grauite-block  pavement 58 

845.  MacAdam's  pavements 168 

186.  plank  and  saud  foundation 84 

454.  sand  foundations 212 

844.  Telford's  pavements 167 

178.  wood  pavements 78 

627.  Definition  of  earthwork 803 

852.  maintenance 459 

98.  Deposits  of  asphalt nm 40 

Depots  for  broken  stone 467 

666.  Depth  of  hole  drilled  by  hand 825 

667.  machlnedrills 825,688 

88.  Description  of  asphalt 87 

78.  blueatoue 82 

concrete 459 

65.  granite     27 

82.  limestone 34 

74.  sandstones 31 

941.  specifications 622 

Designation  of  grades  (Table  LXII) 296 

10.  Desirability  of  pavements 5 

55.  Destruction  of  pavements 22 

996.  Details,  right  to  alter   586 

595.  Determination  of  grades 291 

604.  tlie  maximum  grade 298 

872,  461.  voids  in  broken  stone 175,  214 

885.  Detroit,  street  cleaning  in 498 

995.  Deviations  from  specifications 536 

Diameter  of  horse  rollers ,,.  598 

steam      "       ...601 

689.  tiles 889 

wheels 272 

218.  Difference  in  cost  between  American  and  European  asphalt 108 

408.                                 of  brokeu-stone  pavements  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica.. .  188 

189.  Dimensiohs'of  blocks  for  wood  paving 87 

711.  box-culverts  (Table  LXXIX) 856 

813.  bricks  for  paving 49,151 

813.  curbing 488 
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466.  Dimensions  of  rammers  for  concrete 21 

146.  stone  blocks  for  paving 60 

1086.  crushers 693 

•wooden  bridges  (Tables  LXXIX,  LXXX) 866 

707.  weigbt,  and  prices  of  vitrified  pipe 853 

874.  Dirt,  amount  produced  by  different  pavements 493 

28.  and  durability  of  pavements 10 

8»8.  carts 503 

809.  prcnluciug  causes 488 

Dischargiug  capacity  of  pipes  (Table  LXXVIII) 361 

991.  Dismissal  of  iucompeteut  workmen 536 

1023.  Disposal  of  old  materials 549 

900.  snow 50!) 

899.  street  din 508 

924.  Distance  apart  to  plaut  trees 51S 

283.  Distillate  pavements  in  Washington,  D.  C 139 

Distinctive  marks  of  cantouniers 478 

692.  Ditches,  cleaning  out 341 

692.  side 341 

685.  Division  of  natural  soils  with  reference  to  draining 8S7 

689.  Drain-tiles,  dimensions  of 839 

682.  Drainage,  kinds  of 837 

452.  necessity  of 2U 

655.  of  embankments 815 

453.  foundations 211 

803.  grade-walks 481 

647.  side  slopes 80d 

651.  slopes 313 

758.  sub-foundation  of  streets 393 

698.  the  surface  of  roads 841 

759.  streets 394 

762.  -surface  at  street -intersections 397 

683.  Draining,  methods  employed  for , 337 

1034.  tools  for 585 

686.  Drains 338 

688.  cost  of 839 

691.  fall  of 839 

form  of 340 

68T.  materiiils  for 338 

686.  mitre 33T 

687.  outlets.  i)rotecIion  of 338 

950.  si>ecitication3  for 536 

984.  staking  out 518 

689.  tile 339 

688.  tiles,  cost  of 339 

size  of  (Table  LXXVII) 861 

weight  of  (Table  LXXVU) 361 

533.  Drought  of  hoi-ses 266 

830.  Dressmg  of  crossing-stones 447 

149.  stone  paviug-blocks 61 

778.  stones  for  footpaths 405 

DrlU-holes,  capacity  of  (Table  LXVIII) . .  834 

663.  depth  of 824 

668.  diameter  of 834 

Drills,  steam,  price  of 588 

970.  Dry  box-culverts,  specifications  for 531 

069.  masonry,  speclticat ions  for 630 
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731,  Dry-stone  letaiuiDg-walls 8tt8 

Dump-cars,  capacity  of 578 

670.  -wagons 836.580 

25.  Durabilityand  dirt 10 

61.  methods  of  testing 25 

779.  of  asphalt  footpaths 407 

27,  327.  pavements 11,  113 

27.  307.  brick  pavements : 11,  15<» 

27,  167.  granite  blocks 11,  66 

33.  pavements 10 

37,  198.  wood  pavements 11,  89 

Duration  of  a  horse's  daily  labor  and  maximum  velocity  unloaded 

(Table  LIV) 367 

873.  Dust,  street,  composition  of 489 

899.  removal  of 503 

866.  Duties  of  the  canton  uiers 473 

863.  chief  foreman  465 

862.  foremen  465 

518.  Dynamometer  experiments  355 

E 

641.  Karth.  adhesion  of 306 

645.  f^S^^  of  repose  of 807 

647.  effect  of  moisture  on 808 

669.  loosening  of 836 

645.  natural  slopes  of 307 

840,  roads,  cost  of 468 

841.  maintaining 454 

load  drawn  by  a  horse  on  (Table  LVII) 368 

transverse  rise  for  (Table  LXIV) 300 

B30,  use  of  scrapiug'machiueon 468 

640.  settlement  of  305 

specitic  gmvitv  of  (Table  XXIV) 58 

643.  stability  of 806 

670.  transportof 836 

weight  of  (Table  XXIV). 58 

674.    .  -work,  calculating  the  amount  of 339 

949.  classification  of 535 

673.  costof 3'J7 

677.  cross-sections 380 

637.  definition  of 303 

634.  equalizing  of 304 

641.  failure  (tf 806 

679.  formulas  for  calculation  of  sectional  areas 382 

676.  half-widths  and  areas 330 

940.  measurement  of 535 

651.  slips  of 810 

table  of  cubic  contents 835 

639.  •  transverse  balancing 303 

706.  Earthenware  pipe  for  culverts 349 

32.  Economic  benefit  of  good  pavements 13 

34.  Economies  of  pavements,  the  relative 14 

31.  Economy  and  public  bodies 13 

557.  of  motive  power 274 

18.  smoothness 6 

410.  Effect  of  atmospheric  changes  on  pavements 189 
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388.  Effect  of  binding 180 

392.  excessive  watering 181 

507.  frost  upon  morlare 243 

531.  grades  upon  the  load  drawn  by  horses  (Table  LVIII) 268 

410,  1044.         horses*  feet  on  pavements 189,  624 

647.     *  moisture  ou  earth 308 

537.  mortar  i>avement  on  load  drawn  by  a  horse 269 

544.  narrow  tires 271 

7.  reducing  the  cost  of  wagon  transportation 4 

475.  sand  ou  strength  of  Portland  cement 238 

504.  size  of  graiu  of  sand  on  strength  of  mortar  (Table  XLVIII)  242 

386.  using  large  quantities  of  binding 179 

554*  vehicle  springs 273 

410.  wheeison  pavements 189 

615.  width  ou  cost  of  mainlenauce 298 

847.  Eliminating  unnecessary  grades,  profit  of 45S 

652.  Embankments , 313 

658.  across  bogs 317 

657.  marshes 315 

655.  drainage  of 315 

653  formaiion  of , 313 

659.  on  hillsides .".-...  318 

656.  over  plains ....  315 

654.  side  slopes  of 314 

W8.  specificatious  for 534 

987.  Engineer  defined 535 

990.  Engineer's  marks,  preservation  of 536 

414.  England,  amount  of  niulerial  used  in,  to  replace  wear  on  broken- 

stoue  pavements li^ 

628.  Equaliziug  earth-work 3i)3 

350.  Erroneous  methods  of  couslructin^  broken-stone  pavements 169 

452.  Essentials  necessary  to  the  formation  of  good  foundations 211 

349.  successful  construction  of  broken-stone 

pavements 169 

459.  to  the  manufacture  of  good  concrete 2i;i 

609.  Establishing  the  grade *.»97 

1043.  Europe,  prices  of  liilwr  in 623 

260.  European  asphalt  {mvements 133 

259.  experience  with,  in  America 123 

268.  bituminous  limestone,  ap|>earnuce  of 13:1 

268.  characteristics  of 133 

90.  rocks,  analyses  of 3S 

1005.  Evidence  of  the  payment  of  claims 540 

858.  E.\aminutiou  of  bridges 463 

577.  Examples  iu  k>cation  2S1 

662.  Excavating  rock 323 

978.  Excavation,  foimdatiou.  specifications  for 534 

31,  57.  Excavations  iu  streets 13,  23 

621.  Excessive  convexity,  objections  to 300 

392.  watering,  effect  of ■, l>t\ 

476,790.  Expansion  of  cement 224,420 

190.  wootl  paving-blocks 88 

308.  Experience  with  brick  pavements l-V) 

259.  £uro|>ean  asphalt  pavements  in  America 123 

84.  165.  limestone  |>avinL' 35,  64 

662.  Explosives,  quantity  requiretl  (Table  LX VII) 323 

282.  Extent  of  asphalt  pavements  in  1890  (Table  XXXV). 1 14 
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Extent  of  Belgian  block  pavements  (Table  XXVIII) 73 

brick  pavements  (Table  XXXVIl) 153 

cobblestone  pavements  in  1890  (Table  XXX) 74 

granite                  "         (Table  XXVII) 73 

gravel                  '*         (Table  XLIU) 200 

macadam              "         (Table  XLII) 187 

sandstone  pavements  in  1890  (Table  XXIX) 78 

^                wood  pavements  in  1890  (Table  XX XIII) 98 


809.  Faflures  of  brick  pavements 150 

641 .                      earth-work 306 

727.                      retaiuluff-wftUs 378 

880.                      thin  broken-stone  pavements 178 

186.                      wood  pavements 84 

1007.  Faithful  performance  of  work,  bond  for 541 

691.  Fall  of  drains 8^9 

22.  Falls  of  horses,  kinds  and  causes  of 10 

1036.  Farrel  Marsdeu  stoue-crusber 594 

Feldspar,  specific  gravity  of  (Table  XXIV) 53. 

weight  of  (Table  XXIV) 5:^ 

Feldspathic  rock 27 

741.  Fencing. 378 

742.  cost  of 378 

743.  specifications  for 378 

854.  Fieldstone 171 

280.  Filbert  vulcanite  pavement 137 

161,  192.  Filling  for  joints  in  pavemenU .' 63,  88 

592.  Final  location .289 

676.             selection  of  route 281 

920.  Financial  value  of  trees 512 

476,  489.  Fineness  of  Portland  cement 228,  280 

504.                               sand  for  mortar 239 

815.  Fire-clay  curb 439 

956.'  First-class  masonry 527 

33.            cost  of  pavements 13 

1018.  Flagging,  speciticatious  for 545 

776.  Flagstone,  specifications  for 406 

Flint,  specific  gravity  of  (Table  XXIV) 58 

weight  of  (Table  XXIV) 53 

14,  524.  Foothold,  influence  of 7,  263 

778.  Footpaths,  asphalt  for 406 

784,  brick 417 

785,  specifications  for 418 

782.                     compressed-asphalt-tile 416 

791,                     concrete  for 420 

795.                                  specifications  for. 424 

770.  cross-slope  of 404 

768,                     definition  of 404 

77S.                     dressing  of  stones  for.... 405 

771.  formation  of 405 

774.                     granite  for. 405 

779.  life  of  asphalt 407 

778.                     noateriats  employed  for 405 

888.                                     priceof 449 

786,  of  artificial  sione 419 
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796.  Footpaths  of  artificial  stone,  spedficatioos  for 424 

bOO.  gravel  42» 

797.  tar  concrete 42: 

797.  specifications  for 4-^ 

772.  qualities  required 405 

909.  removal  of  snow  from 5o7 

780,  781.  specifications  for  asphalt 407,  4U» 

769.  width  of  (Table  LXXXII) 388,  4U4 

777.  wood  for 406 

527.  Force  required  to  sustain  a  vehicle  upon  an  inclined  road 26ti 

1008.  Forfeiture  of  contract K» 

1080.  Form  of  agreement 557 

1039.  bid  or  proposal 556 

1031.  bond 566 

636.  borrow-pits  and  spoil-banks 304 

620.  contour  suitable  for  country  loadwajs 800 

620.  street  pavements 8U0 

1027.  contract 551 

721.  retaiuiug-walls 368 

649,  side  slopes 309 

687.  tiles 338 

48.  traffic  census 19 

652.  Formatiou  of  embankments 312 

948.  specifications  for S24 

771.  foot-paths 405 

801.  the  Central  Park,  N.  Y..  walks 439 

862.  Foreman,  duties  of 465 

701.  Formula  for  calculating  area  of  water- way  of  culverts 847 

730.  thickuess  of  retaining- walls 333 

1036.  Forster's  crusher 594 

452.  Foundation,  drainage  of 211 

452.  essentials  necessary  to  the  forming  of  good 211 

978.  excavation,  specifications  for 534 

240.  for  asphalt  pavements 116 

316.  brick  imvements l.>2 

771.  footpaths 405 

451.  pavemeuls 211 

154.  stone  pavements 62 

456.  of  blast-furnace-slag 212 

457.  concrete 213 

154.  Ihickness  of 62 

726.  retainiug-wall3 8T3 

186.  sand,  and  plunk,  defects  of 84 

455.  manner  of  forming 212 

185.  used  for  wood  pavements 84 

959.  Fourth-class  mas<mry 528 

414.  France,  amount  of  material  used  to  replace  wear  of  broken-stone 

pavements 189 

contract  work  on  roads 483 

418,865.        cost  of  maintuing  roads  in 191,470 

855.  methods  of  testing  the  qualities  of  brakeu  stooe 171 

865.  national  roads  of - 470 

road  cotnmisisioners  in 480,  485 

police  in 485 

taxes  in. 481 

taskwork  on  romls  in 488 

866.  French  system  of  highway  maintenance,  regulations  for  cantonoiers 

(road  laborers) 472 
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914.  Frequeucy  of  street  spriokling. 606 

521.  Friction,  resistance  of 261 

607.  Frost,  effect  of,  upou  raortara 243 

921.  Fruit-trees  and  roada  in  ^xony 612 

830.  Furnace  slag  for  bricks 15U 

470.  concrete 219 

450a,  paving 210 

G 

226.  Gas,  injurious  effects  of,  on  asphalt Ill 

106.           tar 44 

1086.  Gates  cruslier 597 

153.  Gauging  of  granite  blocks 61 

General  stipulations  applicable  to  all  contracts 685 

93.  Gilsonite 89 

104.                  price  of 48 

Glass,  specitic  gravity  of  (Table  XXIV) 53 

weight  of  (Table  XXIV) 53 

66.  Gneiss 27 

specific  gravity  of  (Table  XXIV) 63 

weight  of  (Table  XXIV) 53 

605.  Grade  on  mountain  roads 298 

1033.  Grader,  New  Bra 680 

671.  1038,  Graders,  mechanical 826,  580 

261.  Grades,  and  aspbalt  pavements 128 

899.  steam  rollers X88 

595.  tractive  power  of  horses 291 

596.  anglesof 291 

761.  at  street-intersections,  adjustment  of 867 

694.  definition  of 289 

595.  determination  of 291 

581.  effect  of,  upou  the  load  drawn 266 

609.  establishing  the 297 

682.  loads  drawn  by  horses  on 266 

599.  maximum 292 

601.  suitable  for  different  paving  materials. 292 

608.  methods  of  designating  (Table  LXII) 296 

606.  minimum 294 

745.  of  city  streets  (Table  LXXXII) 880-3«8 

585.  on  curves 286 

847.  profit  of  eliminating 455 

608,  rise  in  feet  per  hundred 296 

608.  mile 296 

640.  steep,  objections  to 269 

166.  pavements  on 64 

752.  transverseof  street 889 

607.  undulating 294 

947.  Grading,  definition  of 523 

947,  1018.  specificiUious  for 623,  645 

1033.  tools  for 569 

63.  Granite,  abrasion  of    25 

64.  absorptive  power  of  (Table  V) 26 

70.  amount  used  for  street  purposes  in  1889  (Table  VII) 29 

443.  block,  artificial 207 

140.  pavement 68 

142.  advantages  of 68 
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874.  Qraaite  block  pavemeut,  nmouDt  of  dirt  produced  by 41)2 

804.  urea  cleaued  by  oue  mao 502 

877.  cost  of  cleaning 493 

172,  construction  (Table  XXVII) 72 

169.  maiutaining 6^ 

148.  defecU  of 58 

170.  manner  of  paying  for. 6» 

173.  speciticatioua  for 74, 126 

171.  blocks,  area  covered  by  one  ton  (Table  XXVI) 71 

65.  color  of 27 

816.                 curb,  speciticalions  for 488 

65,                description  of 27 

774.                 for  footpaths 405 

27.                 lifeaf II 

inasoniy,  weight  of  (Table  XXIV) iS3 

167.  paving-  blocks,  durability  of , . . ,  66 

158.                                          gauging  of 61 

156.                                          laying  off 63 

73.  manufacture  of 90 

171.  number  of,  to  a  square  yard 71 

187,  ramming  of 6S 

168.  wear  of 68 

144.  quality  of 60 

69.  resistance  to  crushing  of  (Table  VI) 28 

19.  sHpperiuess  of 9 

69.  specific  Gmvity  of  (Table  VI) 28 

72.  uses  of 80 

70. 71.  value  of,  used  for  street  purposes  in  1889  (Table  VII) 29 

69.  weight  of  (Table  VI) 28 

660.  Grass  on  slopes 310 

1042.  Gmtiugs  for  catch-basins 630 

Gratuitous  assistance  to  travellers 477 

131.  Gravel 52 

639.  and  sand,  shrinkage  of 305 

425.  cbanicter  of.  for  pavements 198 

381.  core  for  broken-stoue  pavements 178 

800.  footpaths 429 

428.  laying  of 199 

424.  pavements 198 

482.  cost  of  construction  (Table  XLIII) 200 

481.  repair  of 199 

428,  sprinkling  of 199 

tmnsverse  rise  for  (Table  LXIV) 30t' 

427.  preparation  of,  for  paving  purposes 19S 

638.  shrinkage  of SOT, 

427.  size  of.  for  paving 195* 

181.  Tomkins  Cove 52 

131.  analyses  of 52 

372.461,        voidsin 175,214 

813.  walks,  directions  for  their  construction 4;-;« 

801.  in  Central  Park,  New  York 42^ 

433.  weight  of 2<'0 

with  clay,  specitic  gravity  of  (Table  XXIV) 5:t 

weichl  of  (Table  XXIV) 53 

525.  Gravity,  effect  of  (Table  Lll) 264 

Greenstone,  specitic  gravity  of  (Table  XXIV) 53 

62,  Grinding  test 25 
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44.  Gross  cost  of  pavements 10 

967.  Grouting,  specilications  for 530 

946,  Grubbing.  Bpecitications  for 52H 

1032.  toolsfor 569 

50.  Guamnteeiag  pavemeuls 31 

738.  Guard-stones 876 

Guu-powder,  specific  gravity  of  (Table  XXIV) 53 

weight  of  (Table  XXIV) 53 

760,  826.  Gutters 394,444 

828.  brick,  specifications  for 446 

827.  cobblestone,  specifications  for 445 

1042.  -crossings  ot  cast-iron 622 

in  Ct'Dlnil  Paik,  K  Y 430 

694.  on  inclines,  protection  of 343 

1018.  specifications  for 547 

151.  stone  block.   61 

829.  -stones,  specifications  for 447 

H 

676.  Half-widtlis,  calculating  the 880 

325.  Hale  pavement 166 

583.  Halting-places 366 

82o.  Hulwood  paving-block 154 

862,  1086.  Hammers  for  breaking  stone 174,  689 

361,  Hand-broken  stone / 178 

897,  1040.  -brooms,  kinds  of 503,  610 

1040.  -cart  used  by  street  patrol 611 

862,  1036.  -hammers 174,  589 

465.  -made  concrete 216 

1088.  -rammers,  price  of 605 

892.  sweeping 501 

59.  352.  Hardness  of  stones 24,  170 

1036.  Harrlsburg  patented  double-engine  roller 602 

673.  Haul 327 

822.  Hayden  paving-block 153 

423.  Heads  of  specifications  for  broken-stone  pavements 196 

173.  granite-block  pavements 74 

1027.  repairing 550 

262.  stiimlard  Trinidad  asphalt  pavement 123 

213.  wood  pavement 98 

Heater  for  asphalt 608 

211.  Henson  wood  pavement 95 

1016.  Highway,  specifications  for  construction  of  a 543 

625.  Hillside  roads,  form  of  transverse  contour 302 

659.  Hillsides,  embankments  on 318 

659.  retaining- walls  on 318 

835.  Hollow  curbs  of  artificial  stone 444 

370,  1036.  Horse  power  required  for  stone-crushers 175,  592 

397.  rollers,  defects  of 181 

1036.                                     dimensions  of 598 

1036.                                     price  of 593 

work  of,  at  different  rates  of  siieed  (Table  LVI) 268 

532.  Horses,  draught  of.... 266 

22.                 falls  of,  kinds  and  causes 10 

410,  1044.       feet,  effect  of,  on  pavements 189,  624 

626.  loads  drawn  by,  on  grades  (Table  LVII) 268 
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Horses,  maximum  velocity  uuloaded  (Table  LIV) 367 

11,  13.  number  required   to  move  one  ton  on  different  paTements 

(Table  U) 6 

tractive  jwwer  of,  at  different  velocities  (Table  IXIl) 267 

5S4.  work  done  by 267 

1044.  Horaeshoes  and  pavements 624 

78.  Hudson  River  bluestone 33 

473.  Hydraulic  cement 220 

473.  lime. 219 


Ice,  specific  gravity  of  (Table  XXIV) S 

weight  of  (Table  XXIV) 53 

104.  Imports  of  aspbaltum  into  the  United  States  in  1890 43 

213.  Improved  wood  pavements 96 

8»4.  Improvement  of  roods , 450 

843.  Improvements,  value  of 454 

835,  Improving  clay  roads •. 451 

836.  saud  roads 453 

850.  the  surface,  profit  of 457 

648.  Inclinations  giveu  to  side  slopes  in  different  materials 309 

699.  of  culverts »47 

691.  drains 389 

527.  IncUnea,  force  required  to  sustain  vehicles  on 266 

536.  loss  of  iraciive  power  on .....  268 

power  required  to  haul  one  ton  up  different  (Table  LIX'..  270 

538.  pressure  of  veiiicles  ou 266 

604.  protection  of  gutters  on 313 

M7.  tractive  power  required  in  descending 291 

401.  Incompetent  workmen.  di>m:asal  of. 536 

790.  Increase  in  bulk  of  cemeut 420 

63!*.  of  excavated  rock. 305 

766.  Increasing  width  of  carriageway  at  street-intersections 402 

1020    Indemnities  lion  for  patent  c'^aims^ .>49 

1021.  Indemnity  bond 549 

401-4^.  Ingredients  for  concrete,  proportions  of 314, 215 

1041.  Inlet-traps  for  sewers 618 

997.  Inspectors. .W7 

765.  Instructions  n^^ranlinc  street  profiles 400 

lOCKs,  tohidders 552 

S^  meuimen 468 

566.  Instruments  employed  tc  re<\tcuo;triDg 276 

3.  Interests  affeiHcd  in  the  selection  of  pavements 2 

57A   Intermediate  towns 2S3 

9S1  Interpretation  of  s;>tci^oatiocs. 535 

450.  Iron  and  wo«.xl.  ix^u;b:r.A:iO'Ks  of 210 

cast,  crushi:::;  rvs-i^^acce  vf  Table  XXIV) 5:1 

speciao  cravitv  of  *Table  XXIV» 53 

9^4.  s|ie^":fica,uocs  ?or 535 

weight  of  vTab.e  XXU' 53 

:^\  cnrb    .." 4119 

4rH>.  pavements -'.'> 

S"^.  pavinc  bricks 156 

7vVS.  miHM'ulverts^ 3-Vt 

weight  of  iT^bleLXXni) 354 
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161.  Iron,  slag,  and  Portland  cement  for  joint-fllling^ fi8 

wrought,  crushing  resistance  of  (Table  XXIV) 68 

specitic  gravity  of  (Table  XXIV) 53 

988.  specilications  for 584 

weight  of  (Table  XXIV) 58 

438.  Italian  trackways 205 

J 

442.  Jasperite 206 

818.  Joint-filling  for  brick  pavements 152 

159.  stoue  blocks 68 

192.  wood  pHvemeuts. 88 

161.  of  Portland  cement  and  iron  slag  for  pavements 68 

191.  Joints  in  wood  paving,  width  of 88 

706.  of  pipe-culverts 849 

441.  Junctions  of  trackways. 206 

153.  street  paving  at 61 

K 

Keeping  tools  iu  repair 466,  478 

682.  Kinds  of  drainage 837 

188.  Kyanizing 86 

h 

98.  LaBrea.... 41 

881.  Laborers'  wages  in  Baltimore 497 

878.  Berlin 498 

879.  Paris 496 

616.  Laad.  width  of,  appropriated  for  road  purposes 298 

884.  Layers  of  brokeu  stoue,  thickness  of 179 

965.  Laying  masonry  in  freezing  weather,  specifications  for 529 

466.  of  concrete 216 

156.  granite  blocks 62 

428.  the  gravel 199 

Lead,  resistance  to  crushing  of  (Table  XXIV) 58 

specitic  gravity  of  (Table  XXIV) 58 

weight  of  (Table  XXIVj 58 

887.  Leaves  on  sandy  roads 485 

646.  Length  and  angle  of  slopes  (Table  LXVI) 807 

849.  decreasing  the,  profit  of 456 

932.  of  culverts,  to  ascertain 516 

level  road  equivalent  to  an  inclined  road  (Table  LIX). . .  270 

148.  paving-blocks 61 

687.  tiles 388 

606.  Level  stretches 296 

(W2.  Levels 277 

779.  Llfeof  asphalt  footpaths 407 

27.  pavements U 

27,  brick  pavements 11 

27,  167.       granite-block  pavements 11,  66 

27.  limestone-block  pavements 11 

444.  plank  roads 207 
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87.  Life  of  sandrttone  pavemeDtfl 11 

27,  192.       wood  pavements. , 11,89 

85.  Ligooier 36 

472.  Lime,  common 211> 

473.  hydniulic 219 

specific  gravity  of  (Table  XXIV) 53 

weight  of  (Table  XXIV) 53 

63,  Limestone,  abrasion  of  25 

64.  absorptive  power  of  (Table  V) 26 

amount  proiluced  for  street  purposes  in  the  tTnited  States 

in  1889  (Table  XIH) 36 

89.  bituminous 87 

W.  analysis  of 38 

91 .  how  used 88 

27.  block  pavements,  life  of 11 

82,  description  of 34 

84.  165.  paving,  experience  with 85,64 

resistauce  locrusbiqe  of  (Table  XII) 36 

specific  gravity  of  (Table  XII) 36 

83.  usesof .  35 

value  of,  used  for  street  purposes  in  1889,  Table  XIII. .  36 

weight  of  (Table  XII) 36 

Limestones,  bituminous,  specific  gravity  of  (Table  XXIV). ...,,.,.    53 

Liquid  bitumen,  specific  gravity  of  (Table  XXIV) 58 

weight  of 58 

993.  Liquors,  spirituous  536 

715.  Live  loads  and  bridges 363 

81.  Liverpool  pavemenls 13 

400.  Loatied  vehicles,  pressure  of lIjiS 

536.  Loads  drawn  by  horses  on  grades  (Table  LVII) 268 

439.  movei!  on  trackways 206 

639.  Loam,  shrinkage  of 305 

592.  Location  final 289 

555.  of  country  roads 274 

447.  Log  roatls 20J 

880.  London,  pavements 496 

880.  street  cleaning  in 496 

858.  Loose  stones  on  rottds.T 463,475 

069.  Loosening  earth 326 

671.  by  machinery 336 

1009.  Loss  and  damage  541 

58 1.  of  height 385 

536.  triictive  power  on  inclines '. 968 

M 

434.  Macadam,  bituminous 200 

:M\  concrete 1«>» 

nrt.  pavements.   ](i7 

;vir>.  analyses  of 1C»-S 

1 0;t7.  roads,  tools  employed  for  mainten&Dce  ot , 6*^ 

lois.  Macadamizing,  speciticationa 'for. 545 

lOaO.  tools  for 589 

;>i5.  MacAdam's  niethtHl.  defects  of IM 

8<)4    Mnchine-bn>ken  stones,  objections  to 171 

4113.  for  testing  cement 333 
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ull.  Muchine-muin^of  mortar  nod  concretes  vs.  band-mixing 250 

Hachiues  for  mixing  concrete,  price  of , . .  005 

418.  Maintenance,  brokeu-stoi:e  pavements,  cost  of IVO 

86.                          considerations  couceruiaj^. 14 

860.                          costof 464 

285.                                     asphalt  and  coal-tar  pavements Iif9 

853.                          definition  of... 45u 

853.                         necessity  of 459 

265.                          of  asphalt  pavements  by  contract 130 

23a                                                               coat  of 114 

836.                              clay  roads 45*4 

857,                              coiimry  roads 460 

841.                              eartii  roads,  cost  of 454 

169.                              grauite-block  paveraeuls.  cost  of. 69 

macadam  roads,  tools  employed  for 689 

408.                              steam  rollers,  cost  of 184 

865.                              the  Freuch  roads 4^0 

206.                              wood  pavements,  cost  of 94 

214.                                                              by  contract 101 

856.                          systems  of 460 

803a.  Maltha 147 

1025.  Manhole  covers,  etc.,  alteration  of 550 

405.  Manner  of  applying  the  roller 186 

318.                       biyiug  brick  pavements 15i 

1*0.                       paying  for  grauite-block  pavements 69 

415.                       restoring  the  tbickness  of  broken-stone  pavements 189 

73.  Manufacture  of  gi-nuite  paving-blocks 80 

114.                              paving-brick 46 

670.  Map 277 

647.  Marshes,  embankments  across 816 

956.  Masonry,  first-class 527 

959.                    fourth-class 628 

965.                  laying,  in  freezing  weather,  specifications  for 529 

957.  second-class 527 

956.                    specifications  for 527 

958.  third-class 528 

weight  of  (TiibleXXIV) 63 

773.  Materials  employed  for  footpaths 405 

718.                    for  bridges 863 

705.                          culverts 348 

652,                          embankments 812 

1023.                    old,  disposal  of 549 

58.                    paving,  selection  of 24 

993.  quality  of,  specifications  for 536 

994.  sampiesof 536 

593.  Maximum  grade 292 

602.  adopted  by  Telford 292 

603.  the  French  engineers 292 

749.                              of  streets  in  various  cities 386 

605.                               on  mountain  roads 293 

604.  todetei-mine 293 

949.  Measurement  of  earth-work 535 

999.                              overhaul 687 

999.  ■  ■  pavemenls ....538 

999,                              work 538 

671.  Mechanical  graders 827 

1083.                                     price  of 580 
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895.  3IechaDical  sweepers 502 

896.  cost  of  operating 502 

price  of 611 

162.  Medina  sandstone 64 

905.  Melting  suow,  cost  of 505 

571.  Memoir 277 

209.  Mesquite -block  pavements 95 

362.  Method  of  brtaking  stones  by  hand 173 

875.  cleaning  streets 492 

683.  Methods  employed  for  draining 837 

61.  testing  durability 25 

Mica,  specific  grnvitv  of  (Table  XXIV) 68 

weight  of  (Table  XXIV) 58 

96.  Mineral  pucU .* 40 

98.  tar 40 

606,  Minimum  grade 294 

723.  thickness  of  retaining- walls 368 

613.  width  of  roads 298 

1010.  Miscellaneous  work,  specifications  for 541 

686.  Mitre-drains 337 

465.  Mixing  concrete 21« 

813.  Modern  macadam  paremeuts 167 

343.  Telford  "         167 

647.  Moisture,  effects  of,  on  earth 308 

56.  Money  wasted  in  opening  parements 23 

763.  Monuments 397 

64.  Mortar,  absorptive  power  of  (Table  Vt 26 

500.  adhesive  strength  of  (Table  XLV) 236 

484.  amount  of  water  retjuired  for 227 

495.  characU'ristics  of 284 

494.  coniptisiiiou  of 234 

503.  compressive  strength  of 289 

505.  effect  of  age  on  strength  of M8 

507.  frost  upon 243 

504.  size  of  grain  of  sand  on  strength  of  (Table  XLVIII).  242 
471.  for  concrete 219 

506.  permeability  of 243 

496.  quality  of  sand  for 234 

497.  water  for 235 

501.  shearing  strength  of  (Table  XLVI) 238 

specific  gravity  of  Table  iXXIV* 53 

978.                specifications  for 5S3 

499.                strength  of 236 

503.                lensife  strencth  of  (Triblt  XLVII) 239 

wtiglit  of  (Table  XX1V» 53 

557.  Motive  power,  wvnomy  of 074 

579.  Mountain  roads I !?85 

605.                                grade  on 283 

,V*3.                               water  on isC 

«17.                               width  of 2{;9 

?*73.  Mud,  composition  of  (Table  LXXXVi 4^ 

specific  irravitr  of  (Table  XX1\^ 53 

weight  of  (Ta6le  XXIV) 53 
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78.  Names,  commercial,  of  sandstone 83 

98.  Naphtha 40 

specific  gravity  of  (Table  XXIV) 6S 

weight  ot  (Table  XXIV) 53 

644.  Narrow  tires 271 

865.  National  roads  of  France 470 

473.  Natural  Portland  cement 230 

645.  slopes  of  earth  (Table  LXV) 307 

890.  Necesdly  of  binding 180 

853.  maintenance 459 

886.  New  York,  street  cleaning  in 498 

Nitro-glycerine 833 

48.  Noisy  pavements,  objections  ro 16 

817.  Nomination  of  cantouuius 478 

1004.  Nou-completion,  damiiges  for 540 

989.  Notice  to  contractors 535 

Number  of  cubic  yards  of  broken  stone  required   for  different 

widths  (Table  LX) ' 99 

171.  granite  blocks  to  a  square  yard  (Table  XXVI) 71 

11.                       horses  required  to  move  one  ton  on  different  pavements      6 
188.  wood  blocks  to  a  square  yard 88 

O 

1.  Object  of  pavements 1 

618.  raising  the  centre  of  roads 800 

222.  Objections  to  asphalt  pavements 110 

187.  Belgiau-block  pavements 57 

184.  cobblestone  pavements 55 

688.  crookedness .  288 

48.  dusty  pavements 16 

148.  granite-block  pavements 58 

897.  horse  rollers  .   183 

847.  Macadam  pavements 1(>8 

864.  machine-broken  stones 174 

48.  noisy  pavements 1<» 

540.  steep  grades 261) 

844,  Telford  pavements Ifi7 

895.  traffic  consolidation 181 

695,  water-breaks 343 

179.  wood  pavements 79 

591.  zigzags 288 

17.  Observations  in  London  on  slipperiness  of  pavements 8 

16.  United  States  on  slipperiness  of  pavements 8 

952.  Off-take  ditches  specifications  for 626 

435.  Old  asphalt  and  broken  stone 201 

1023,  mateiials,  disi^sal  of 549 

986.  Omissions  in  speciticaljous 535 

868.  Operating  fitone-cnisbera,  cost  of 174 

steam  rollers,  cost  of 602 

88.  Opinions,  prevailing,  concerning  pavements 15 

862.  Orguiization  of  rood  force 465 

882.       accounts 464 

862.  county  engineer. 464 

862.  chief  foreman 467 
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862.  Organization  of  road  force  foremen , 467 

862.  number  of  men  required 465 

863.  roller 466 

862.  snow 467 

b62.  storage  aud  delivery  of  broken  stone. . . .  467 

863.  team-labor  and  materials 466 

862.  tools 466 

687.  Outlets,  drain,  protection  of 838 

673,  999.  Overliaul,  how  measured 837,  687 

P 

786.  Parapeto 875 

785.  heigbtof .• 375 

964.  specifications  for 529 

785.  tbicknessof 875 

879.  Paris,  street  cleaning  in ^ 496 

1000.  Partial  payments 538 

1030.  Patent  claims,  in d em niti cation  for 549 

880.  Patrol  system  in  Loudon 496 

29.  Pavement,  the  chea|>est 11 

9.  Pavements,  adaptability  of 4 

874.  amount  of  dirt  produced  by  different 493 

lO-U.  and  borseslioes     634 

10.  and  popular  prejudice 5 

136.  Belgian  block ->7 

806.  brick 148 

846.  broken-stone 168 

346.  advantages  of 161 

896.  rolling lyg 

893.  compacting  !he  stone 188 

893.  by  rollers  drawn  by  boraes 180 

893.  by  steam  rollers 182 

893.  tbe  traffic INI 

347.  defects  of 161 

880.  failure  of  tbin 179 

421.  in  Bri(ige|X)rt.  Conn 198 

420.  Cbicag(»    191 

419.  Enirland 191 

413.  loss  of  thickness  average  annual 181 

417.  recimtiug  when  it  should  be  done 191 

423,  specifications  for 191 

883.  spreading  the  stone 178 

878.  thickness  of .   177 

384.  the  layers 179 

409.  wearof 188 

89.  care  of  .   14 

40.  cleansing  of 15 

133.  cobblestone 55 

comparative  merit  of  (Table  IV) 31 

28.  considemtious  concerning  cost  of 11 

10.  desirability  of 6 

55.  destruction  of 28 

38.  durability  of 10 

83.  economic  benefit  of  good 18 

410.  effect  of  atmospheric  changes  on 189 
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451.  Pavements,  foundations 211 

460.  character  of  concrete  for 214 

457.                                         concrete  for 218 

142,                      granite-block 68 

44,                       gross  cost  of 16 

50.                        guaranteeing 21 

825.                      Hale  brick 155 

825.                        Hale  system 155 

£38.                        Halwood  system 154 

822.                        Hayden  system 158 

211.                        Benson's  ^stem 95 

8.                       interests  affected  in  the  selection  of 2 

load  drawn  by  a  horse  ou  different  (Table  LVIIj 268 

845.                      macadam,  analyses  of 168 

999.                        measurement  of 538 

1.  object  of 1 

292.                        of  asphalt  block 148 

208.  cedar  blocks 95 

281.                           coal-tar 138 

281.                                         andasphalt 188 

424.                           gravel  198 

4SS.                                    coat  of  construction. 200 

450,  iron 210 

81.                            Liverpool 11 

209.  mesquite-block 95 

166,                      on  steep  grades 64 

461.  permanence  of 211 

2.  qualities  of  good i 1 

84.                      relative  economies  of 14 

15.                       safetyof 7 

454,                       snnd  as  a  foundation  for 212 

14.                      serviceability  of 7 

451.  stubilityof 211 

280.                        vulcanite 187 

56.                       waste  of  money  in  opening 28 

Paving  at  street-junctions 61 

148.                blocks,  length  of 61 

78.                             makers,  wages  of 31 

78.                             manufacture  of  granite 30 

71.                             price  of 29 

146.                              shape  of 60 

146.  size  of 60 

147.  width  of 60 

68.                brick,  abrasion  of 25 

64,  119.  absor])live  power  of  (Table  V) 26,  48 

117,                           characteristics  of  good 47 

111,                           clay  for 45 

114.                           muuufacture  of 46 

prices  of 49 

119,  resistance  to  crushing  of  (Table  XXIV) 48,  53 

size  of 49 

119.  specific  gravity  of  (Table  XXIV) 48,  58 

119.                           weight  of  (Table  XXI) 48 

68.               material,  selection  of 24 

106.               pitch 44 

1005.  Payment  of  claims 540 

1018.                        workmen 542 
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1000.  Payments,  partial 636 

1015.  wheu  made 542 

Peat,  weight  of  (Table  XXIV) 53 

421.  Permanence  of  pavements 211 

506.  Permeability  of  moriars 243 

519.  Penetration,  resistance  of , 256 

9S.  Petroleum 40 

speciiic  gi-avity  of  (Table  XXIV) 53 

weight  of  (Table  XXIV) 53 

133.  Pbiladelphin.  cobblestone  pavements  in 55 

887.  street  clenuiug  in 499 

415.  Picks  ou  steam  mllers.  objectionable ltJ9 

981.  Piles,  si>ecificaiions  for 534 

706.  Pipe^ulvens 349 

971.  -culverts,  specifications  for 531 

iron,  dimeusions,  weight,  and  price  of  (Table  LXXIII) 354 

707.  vitrified,  dimt-nsiuns.  weight,  and  price  of  (Table  LXXI) 853 

Pipes,  discharging  capacity  of  (Table  IJCXVIII) 861 

483.  Pit-gravel,  weight  of 200 

98.  P'tch,  mineral 40 

106.  paving 44 

specific  gravity  of  ( Table  XXIV) 53 

weight  of 5S 

656.  Plains,  embankments  over 815 

186.  Plunk-and-sand  foumUiion.  defects  of 84 

444.  roads  207 

445.  construction  of 20" 

446.  ctist  of 209 

446.  life  of 200 

995.  Plans  and  specifications,  deviaiioos  from 536 

1033.  Ploughs  cost  of  operating 570 

1033.  for  grading,  price  of     570 

1083.  quantity  o1'  material  loosened  with 570 

966.  Pointing,  speciti'cations  for 530 

59.  Porosity  of  leaving  materials 24 

Porphvry.  specific  eravitv  of  (Table  XXIV) 53 

weight  of  tTable  XXXV> 53 

1085.  Portable  iK^ilers.  price  of 5«7 

1036.  ensiines.  price  of 598 

475.  Portland  cement  222 

476.  characteristit-^of 223 

476.  contniction  of 234 

509.  English.  s[Kt'itications  for 249 

476.  exivmsion  of 224 

467.  484.  fint'tii'ss  of 223.227 

475.  476.  siKvitic  gravity  of 222,  223 

y7;{.  siHX'iticatioiis  for 352 

476.  ten>ile  strength  of 224 

477.  tests  for T 224 

47tt.  5^)1.  weight  of 228.  2:« 

UV   Popular  prejudice  and  lavements 5 

51S.  Power  requinM  to  draw  wb^^elsover  obstacles 255 

haul  one  ton  up  different  incliiMS  (Table  LIX).. .  270 

UXliS  to  suspend  work ....Ml 

571.   lV'pai»tiou  of  the  bituminous  limestone 134 

92.  bituminous  sandstones 39 

434.  gravel  for  paving 198 
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516.  Preparation  of  roAdbed,  speciflcatious  for. 254 

247.                          Triuidad  asphaltum 118 

990.  Preservation  of  engineer's  marks 686 

188.                              wood 85 

Pressed  brick,  resistance  to  crusbing  of  (Table  XXIV) 53 

specific  gravity  of 53 

weigbt  of. . . . , 63 

400.  Pressure  of  loaded  vebicles 183 

897.                       rollers  182 

528.                       veliick's  on  inclines 266 

38.  Prevailing  opinions  concerniug  pavements 14 

1014.  Prices  in  coutract 542 

104.               of  aspbttltum  iu  Kew  York  in  1889 48 

161.                   bituminous  cement 63 

104.                   California  bituminous  rock 48 

883.                   footwalk  materials 449 

104.                   gilsouite 48 

71 .                  gi-auite  blocks 29 

1088.                   mecbanical  graders 580 

paviug-brick 49 

129.                   sand * 62 

867,  868.           stone-crushers 174 

1082.  tools  for  cleaning 610 

1040.                                   cleariug 669 

1083.  grading 569 

1082.                                   grubbing 569 

1086.  macadamizing 689 

1087.  maintenance : 604 

675.  Prismoidal  formula 829 

8.  Problem  involved  iu  the  selection  of  pavements 4 

104.  Production  of  bituminous  rock  in  the  United  States  in  1889  (Table 

XVIII) 48 

blue  stone  in  the  United  States  in  1889  (Table  XI). .  84 

granitc-iu  the  United  States  in  1889  (Table  VII) 29 

fimestone  in  the  United  States  (Table  XIII) 86 

sandstone  for  street  purposes  in  1889  (Table  X) 84 

574.  Profile 280 

593.               construction 289 

765.  Profiles,  street 400 

849.  Profit  of  decreasing  the  length 456 

847.                   eliminating  unnecessary  grades 455 

850.  improving  the  surface 457 

1003.  Progress  of  work 539 

108.  Properties  of  binding  adopted  by  the  French  engineers 180 

889.                          Trinidad  asphaltum 42 

426.  Proportion  of  clay  to  gravel 198 

716.  Proportioning  of  bridges 863 

461,  462.  Proportions  of  ingredients  for  concrete 214 

464,                                                       usual  for  concrete 215 

258.  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Trinidad 

asphalt 120 

724.                                   retaining-walls 868 

1029.  Proposal,  form  of 566 

689.  Protection  of  drain-oullete 839 

694.                           gutters  on  inclines 848 

1006.                          persons  and  property 640 
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734.  Protection  of  roads 874 

927.  trees 514 

81.  Public  bodies  and  economy 13 


814.  Quality  of  briclcs 161 

830.                     cross-stones 447 

776.                       flagstones 406 

144.                       granite 60 

426.                      gravel  for  roads 198 

993.                       materials 586 

459.                     materials  for  concrete 214 

495.                       mortar 234 

136.                      sand 51 

155.                            for  cushion-coat 63 

849,  851.  stone  for  broken-stone  pavements 169,  170 

459.                                       concrete 218 

497.  water  for  mortar 285 

187.                       wood  for  paving 85 

2.  Qualities  of  good  pavements 1 

780.                   required  in  footpaths 407 

882.  Quantity  of  broken  stone  required  per  mile  for  di£ferent  widths 

(Table  LX) 178 

1088.                         material  loosened  with  ploughs 570 

464.                         materials  required  for  one  cubic  yard  of  concrete 215 

128.                         sand  required  for  bedding  blocks 52 

336.                         stone  broken  by  hand 174 

867,1086.  machines 174,693 

463.                         water  required  for  concrete 215 

498.  mortar 235 

913.                                                      street  sprinkling 508 

871.  Quarryingstone,  cost  of  (Table  XXX) 175 

Quartz,  weight  of  (Table  XXIV) 53 

specific  gravity  of  (Table  XXIV) 53 

67.  Quartzite        28 

487.  Quick-  and  slow-setting  cements,  definition  of 229 


1033.  Rails,  weight  of 579 

19.  Rain  and  asphalt  pavement 9 

69ft.  Uaiufall,  amount  of 346 

466.  Rammers  for  concrete,  dimensions  of 216 

797.  weightof 437 

103H.  hand,  price  of 605 

1038.  weightof... 605 

466.  Ramming,  amount  required  for  concrete 216 

466.  concrete 216 

158.  granite  blocks 63 

897.  Rattau  brooms 503 

61.  Rattler  tests 25 

417.  Keconting  broken-stone  pavements,  when  tt  should  be  done 190 
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558.  RecoDDoissance 275 

834.  Recoustruction  of  roads 451 

868,  Records 468 

189.  Rectangular  blocks ;  /  86,  87 

103.  Refined  aspbultum,  specific  gravity  of. 43 

751.  Refuges  at  street-intersectious 387 

891.  Refuse,  amount  collected  from  streets 491 

899.  disposal  of  (Table  LXXXVI) 503 

866.  Regulations  for  cautonuiei-s 472 

84.  Relative  economies  of  pavements. 14 

832.  Relaying  bridge-stones,  specifications  for 449 

900.  Removal  of  suow 508 

907.  from  footpaths 506 

903.  in  Milan 508 

861.  Repair  of  broken-stone  pavements 464 

431.  gravel  pavements 191 

1024.  Repairs,  security  retained  for 550 

1026.  Repavin^,  specificatious  for 550 

86*2.  Requisitions  for  tools,  etc 464 

621.  Resistance  of  friction 261 

625.  gravity  (Table  LII) 264 

619.  penetration 256 

to  crushing  of  basalt  (Table  XXIV) 53 

bluestone  (Table  IXi 34 

bricks  (Table  XXIV) 53 

cast-iron  (Table  XXIV) 53 

chalk  (Table  XXIV) 53 

common  hard  brick  (Table  XXIV). 58 

concrete  (Table  XXIV) 58 

69.  granite  (Table  VI) 28 

lead  (Table  XXIV) 53 

85.  Ligouier  "  granite  " 86 

limestones  (Table  XII.) 35 

119.  paving-bricks 48,  63 

pressed  bricks  (Table  XXIV) 63 

81.  sandstones  (Table  IX) 38 

soft  brick  (Table  XXIV) 58 

steel  (Table  XXIV) 54 

Siourbriilge  brick  (Table  XXIV) 58 

87.  tnip-ro(;k8  (Table  XIV) 37 

wood  (Table  XXII) 50 

wrought-iron  (Table  XXIV) 53 

517.  to  traction 255 

ou  different  road  surfaces  (Table  L) 361 

721.  Retaining-walls 368 

729.  and  springs 378 

726.  dry-stone 373 

727.  failure  of 878 

725.  form  of 373 

730.  formula  for  thickness  of 373 

726.  foundation  of 373 

780.  minimum  thickness  of 373 

659.  on  hillsides 818 

734.  proiM>rtions  of 868 

954.  specifications  for 536 

733.  ■  -  where  they  should  be  built 874 

1036.  Revolving  stone  screens,  price  of 598 
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996.  Right  reserved  to  alter  details 536 

1086.  Kiug  gauge 889 

953.  Kip-rap,  speciticatious  for , 826 

Rise,  amount  of  tmnftverse  (Table  LXIV) aUO 

739.  River-bauka,  roatis  along 3;(i 

862.  Road  force,  organization  of 464 

1083.  -leveller,  price  of 58o 

1033.  use  of 585 

1033.  machines,  price  of 580 

-surface,  resistance  to  traction  on  different  (Table  L) 261 

1036.  Roadbed  roller,  form  of 581* 

1086.  price  of 58& 

1036.  weight  of 589 

516.  specifications  for  preparation  of 254 

864.  Roadmen,  instructions  to 468 

862.  number  required 464 

684.  Roads,  alignment  of 286 

739.  along  river-bimks 876 

739.  the  seashore 376 

448.  charcoal 209 

885.  clay ...451 

447.  corduroy 20& 

555.  country,  location  of 274 

846.  defects  of  existing 455 

682.  698  drainage  of 337.  S41 

424.  gravel 198 

447.  log 209 

number  of  acres  required  per  mile  for  different  widths  of 

(Table  LXIII)  299 

444.  plank 201 

834,  reconstruction  of 451 

837.  saud 453 

865.  French,  mflintenauce  of 470 

865.  national,  of  France 470 

734.  protection  of Jt74 

625,  transverse  contour 302 

919.  trees  on 511 

611.  width  of V9» 

660.  Roadways  on  rock  slopes 320 

618.  transverse  contour  of 300 

6(>1.  Rock-cliffs,  manuer  of  forming  roads  along 321 

662.  excavations 323 

664.  cost  of 325 

1035.  tools  for 586 

639.  increase  in  bulk  of 805 

663.  quantity  of,  loosened  by  blasting 323 

660.  slopes,  roadways  on 320 

86.  Roclcs,  tnip 38 

894.  Rollers,  horse,  defects  of 181 

1086.                            dimensions  of 598 

1036.  price  of 698 

897.                 pressure  of 182 

896.                 steam,  advantages  of 182 

401,                             area  rolled  i>er  day 184 

1036.  dimensions  of 601 

405.  manner  of  applying 186 

401.  speed  of 184 
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404.  Rolling  amount  required  for  broken  stone  pavementa 185 

406.  cost  of 186 

453.  fouudotions 211 

520.  resistance  of  wheels 260 

Roman  cement,  specitic  gmvity  of  (Table  XXIY) 53 

weight  of  (Table  XXIV) 58 

478.  Rosendale  cement 2^0 

973.  speci  Heat  ions  for 682 

tests  for 582 

973.  weight  of  (Table  XXIV) 221 

26.  Roughness  and  durability 11 

182.  Round  blocks '. 88 

576.  Route,  principles  to  be  observed  in  final  selection  of 281 


15.  Safety  of  pavements 7 

907.  Salt  used  for  the  removal  of  snow 506 

994.  Samples  of  materials 586 

123.  Sand. 49 

639.  and  gravel,  shrinkage  of 805 

454.  as  a  foundation  for  pavements 212 

126.  cleanness  of 51 

381.  core  for  brokeu-stoue  pavements 178 

475.  effect  of,  on  Portland  cement 221 

504.  size  of  grain  on  strength  of  mortar  Table  XL VIII).  242 

127.  for  concrete 51 

155.  cushion-coat  of  stone  blocks 62 

504.  mortar,  fineness  of 239 

458.  foundations,  defects  of 211 

454.  manner  of  forming 212 

496.  in  mortar 234 

223.  injurious  effects  of,  on  asphalt 110 

228.  on  aspbalt  pavement 110 

129.  price  of 52 

126.  488.      quality  of 51 

128.  quantity  required  for  bedding  block 52 

road,  load  drawn  by  a  horse  on  (Table  LVII) 268 

837.  roads,  improving  of 453 

837,  trees  of 458 

125.  sharpness  of 61 

128.  size  of,  for  paving  purposes 49 

504.  sieves  for  sifting  (Table  XLXX) 242 

specific  gravity  of  (Table  XXIV) 63 

974.  speci  ticalions  for 532 

126.  tolest 51 

124.  use  of 49 

127,462.      voids  in 52,214 

130.  weight  of  (Table  XXIV) 52 

127.  with  clay 51 

64.  Sandstone,  absorptive  power  of  (Table  V) 26 

79,  *  amount  produced  for  street  purposes  in  1889 34 

analyses  of  (Table  VIII) 32 

98.  bituminous,  in  America 39 

92.  Europe 89 
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96.  Sand-Stone,  bituminous  aoal^ses  of 39 

93.  preparation  of. 39 

l&t,  172.  block  pavements,  cost  of  construction 64,  73 

79.  commercial  names  of 88 

74.  description  of 81 

37.  pavements,  life  of 11 

81.  resisiauce  to  crushing  of  (Table  IX) 88 

81.  speciflc  gravity  of  (Tubie  IX) S3 

79.  vulue  of,  used  for  street  purposes  in  1889  (Table  X) 84 

weight  of  (Table  IX) 88 

1(W0.  Scoop  used  by  street  patrol 611 

670,1083.  Scrapers 826,571 

982. 1083.  capacity  of 671 

1033.  cost  of 671 

1040.  Scraping-machines 611 

cost  of 611 

838.  improper  use  of 453 

839.  on  earth  roads 453 

350.  387.  Screening  the  broken  stone 169,  180 

739.  Seashore,  roads  along 879 

916.  water  for  street  sprinkling 509 

957.  Second-class  masonry 627 

1024.  Security  retained  for  repairs 550 

575.  Selection  of  bridge  sites , 280 

3.  pavements,  interests  affected  in  tlie 2 

58.  paving  material 24 

923.  trees ,513 

Serpentine,  specific  gravity  of  (Table  XXIV) 53 

weight  of  (Table  XXIV) 53 

41.  Service  of  pavements,  cost  of 15 

14.  Serviceability  of  pavements 7 

821.  Setting  curb,  specifications  for 441 

476.  of  Poi-tirtud  cement 234 

937.  stakes  for  curb 520 

640.  Settlement  of  earth 305 

1041.  Sewer  inlef-trjips  618 

1033.  Sewers,  right  to  construct ...    549 

Shales,  specific  gravity  of  (Table  XXIV) 53 

weight  of  (Table  XXIV) 53 

318.  Shape  of  bricks 151 

357.                   stone  for  broken-stone  pavements 178 

146.                             paving-blocks 60 

183.                   wood  paving-blocks 83 

125.  Sharpness  of  sand.  .7 51 

503.  Shearing  strengtli  of  mortar  (Table  XLVI) 239 

133.  Shingle 5i 

specific  gmvitv  of  (Table  XXIV) 54 

weight  of  (Table  XXIV) 54 

670.1038.  Shovels 836,569 

639.  Shrinkage  of  clav 305 

639.                          earth 305 

689.                          gravel 305 

639.                                   and  sand 303 

639.                          loam 305 

639.                          veiretable  soil 305 

693.  Side  ditches. ..  ."^ 341 

649.                        form  of 809 
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648.  650.  Side  ditches  iacliimtion  of 809 

654.  of  embaokmeats 314 

930.  stakingout 515 

Sidewalks,  average  width  of,  in  various  cities  (Table  LXXLII 388 

504.  Sieves,  size  of,  for  sifting  saud  (Table  XLIX) 242 

686.  Silicious  soils,  draiuage  of 837 

687.  Silt  basins 838 

Sinking  fund  that  with  compound  interest  will  amount  to  f  1  at  the 

end  of  a  term  of  years  (Table  XC) 630 

67.  Sioux  Falls  stone 28 

313.  Size  of  bricks 151 

124.  gravel  for  paving 198 

123.  sand  for  paving  purposes  49 

504.  sieves  for  testing  saud  (Table  XLIX) 242 

867,  868.        stone  crushers 174,  593 

357.  for  broken-stone  pavements 178 

459.  concrete 214 

146.  paving-blocks 60 

182.  wood  paving-blocks 83 

649.  wheels 272 

Slate,  specific  gmvity  of  (Table  XXIV) 54 

weight  of  (Table  XXIV) 54 

19.  Slipperiness  of  asphalt 9 

21.                                         and  wood,  cure  for 10 

19.                            granite 9 

19.                            wood 9 

651.  Slips. 810 

645.  Slope,  angles  and  length  of  (Table  LXVI) 807 

788.              of  footpaths 419 

954.              -walls,  specifications  for 626 

650.  Slopes,  covering  of 810 

651.  drainage  of 812 

nnttiral,  of  earth  (Table  LXV) 807 

654.  of  embankments 807 

946.  Sloping  ground,  specifications  for  preparation  of 524 

487.  Slow-settine  cement 239 

1036.  Smith's  hydraulic  crusher  697 

18.  Smoothness,  economy  of 6 

906.  Snow,  disposal  of 505 

1041.  -ploughs,  form  of 619 

900.  removal  of 503 

903.  cost  of 504 

907.  from  footpaths 506 

902.  in  Milan 504 

908.  weight  of  (Table  XXIV) 53,  5u7 

Soapstoue,  specific  gravity  of  (Table  XXIV) 54 

weight  of  (Table  XXIV) 54 

Soft  inferior  brick,  resistance  to  crushing  of  (Table  XXIV) 53 

specific  gravity  of  (Table  XXIV) 53 

weight  of  (Table  XXIV) 53 

463.  Soils,  natural  character  of 211 

243.  Source  of  Trinidad  aspbaltum 117 

470.  Specific  gravity  of  American  natural  cements 220 

108.  asphaltum 42-53 

basalt  (Table  XXIV) 53 

bluestone  (Table  IX) 34 

brick  masonry  (Table  XXIV) , 53 
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Specific  gravity  of  cast-iron  (Table  XXIV) 53 

cUalk  (Table  XXIV) 53 

clay  (Table  XXIV) 58 

with  gravel  (Table  XXIV) 53 

commou  bard  brick  (Table  XXIV) 53 

480.  concrete  (Table  XXIV) 63,  214 

108  crude  aspbaltum 42 

earth  (Table  XXIV) 53 

English  Porthiud  cement  (Table  XXTV) 53 

feldspur  (Table  XXIV) 53 

flint  (Table  XXIV) 53 

glass  (Table  XXIV) 58 

gneiss  (Table  XXIV) 53 

60L  grauiie  (Table  VI) 2» 

gravel  with  clay  (Table  XXIV) 53 

greenstone  (Table  XXIV) 53 

gunpowder  (Table  XXIV) 33 

fce  (Table  XXIV) 53 

lead  (Table  XXIV) 53 

lime  (Table  XXIV) 53 

limestone  (Table  XII) 85 

liquid  bitumen  (Table  XXIV) 53 

mica  (Table  XXIV) 53 

mortar  (Table  XXIV) 53 

mud  (Table  XXIV) 53 

naphtha  (Table  XXIV) 53 

1191  paviug-brick  (Table  XXIV) 48,  53 

petroleum  (Table  XXIV) 53 

pilch  (Table  XXIV) W 

porphyry  (Table  XXIV) M 

473, 47a  Portland  cement  (Table  XXIV) 53.  244 

pressed  brick  (Table  XXIV) 53 

quartz  (Table  XXIV) 54 

108.  refinetl  asphaltum 42 

108.  redned  'I'rinidad  asphaltum 4'J 

Roman  cement  (Table  XXIV) 53 

sand  (Table  XXIV) 54 

81.  sandstones  (Table  IX) 33 

serpentine  (Table  XXIV) 54 

shales  (Tabic  XXIV) 54 

shingle  (Table  XXIV) 54 

slate  (Table  XXIV) 54 

soapstouc  (Table  XXIV) 54 

soft  inferior  brick  (Table  XXIV) 53 

steel  (Table  XXIV) 54 

Stourbridge  tire-brick  (Table  XXIV) 53 

trap-rocks  (Table  XIV) 87 

108.  Tiinidad  asphaltum 43 

water  (Table  XXIV) 54 

wood  (Table  XXII) 50 

wrought-iron  (Table  XXIV) 53 

943.  Specifications  definition  of 52:t 

995.  deviation  from 536 

509.  (English)  for  Portland  cement 249 

1017.  for  a  bulkhead 544 

960.961.  arch-culverts 528.  529 

822.  artificial  curb  and  gutter 441 
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979.  SpecificatloDS 

786. 

296.  .  . 

780,  78L 

263 

264. 

138. 

803. 

818. 

954. 

838. 

331-884. 

784. 

968. 

830. 

715. 

423. 

984. 

201. 
1018. 

696. 

972. 

962. 

944. 
lOU. 

945 

ISSl 

982. 

782. 

795. 

612-516,  977. 

830. 

960. 
1018. 

950. 

828. 

970. 

969. 

948. 
1018. 

770. 

748. 

978. 

947. 

178. 

816. 

967. 

946. 

8*39. 

828. 

827. 

965. 
1018. 

956. 

1010. 

976. 

952. 


PAoa 
for  artifloial  fouudatioos 534 

artiticial-stoue  footpaths 424 

asphalt-block  parvemeats 144 

footpaths 407,409 

pavement  ou  bituminous  base 128 

hydraulic  concrete  base 129 

Belgian-block  pavements 67 

bituminous- rock  pavements 146 

bluestoue  curb 440 

breast-walls.. 626 

brick  gutters 446 

pavemeuls... 156-168 

footpaths 418 

masonry 530 

bridge-stones 447.  449 

bridges 868 

brokeu-stone  pavements. 196 

cast-iron 535 

coal-tar  and  asphalt  pavements 141 

catcbbasius 648 

water  ditches 626 

cement 532 

centring 529 

clearing 523 

cleaning  up ' '  ** 542 

close  cutting 628 

cobblestone  pavements 55 

coffeniams 584 

compressed-asphalt- tile  footway-pavement 416 

concrete  footpaths 424 

concretes     261-4,  638 

cvossing-s  tones 447 

culverts 626 

curbiog 545 

drains 526 

dressing  old  curb 448 

dry  box-culverts 531 

walls 530 

embankmeula 624 

flaggiug 645 

flagstones 406 

fencing 379 

foundation  excavation 634 

grading .523 

granile-bloek  pavements 74,  126 

curb 489 

grouting 530 

grubbing 523 

gutter-stones 447 

gutters 446 

laying  cobblestone  gutters 445 

niiiBonry  in  freezing  weather 629 

macadamizing 545 

masonry 637 

miscellaneous  work 541 

mortars 533 

off -take  ditches 526 
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964.  Specifications  for  parapets SSQ 

981.  piles 534 

971.  pipe-culverts 531 

966.  pointing 530 

516.  preparation  of  roadbed 351 

916.  sloping  ground 5^ 

927.  protection  of  trees 514 

993.  quality  of  materials 536 

837.  relaying  crossiug-stones 449 

1026.  repaviug 550 

834.  resetting  curb 444 

954.  retaining-walls 626 

958.  rip-rap 526 

974.  sand 533 

820.  setting  curb 441 

954.  slope  walls 526 

262.  Standard  Trinidad  asphalt  pavementa 123 

1037.  street  cleaning 551 

797.  tar-concrele  footpaths 437 

839,  43U  Telford's  pavement 165, 193 

980.  timber 534 

1016.  the  construction  of  a  highway 543 

1019.  the  supply  of  broken  stone 543 

888.  Tresaquet's  pavement 164 

975.  water 583 

963.  Wing  walls 629 

213,  216  wood-block  pavements 98-106 

983.  wrought-iron 534 

985.  Interpretaiionof 633 

986.  omissions  in 535 

478.  requirements  for  American  natural  cements 230 

996.  riglit  to  alter  details  in 536 

834.  variations  in,  for  biick  pavements. 163 

895.  Speed  of  machine-brooms 503 

404.  steam  rollei-s 185 

401.  Spikes  in  steam  rollers,  defects  of 184 

1033.  number  of,  per  mile  of  track 579 

10;«.  size  of 579 

992.  Spirituous  liquors 536 

10Ji3.  Splice- joints,  number  of,  per  mile 679 

63:1  Spoil-banks 804 

636.  form  of E04 

383.  Spreading  the  broken  stone 178 

1036.  Springfield  steam  roller 604 

554.  Springs  on  vebieles,  effect  of 273 

72y.  and  retaiuing-walls 373 

859.  Sprinkling,  amount  of  water  required. . .  ^ 63 

859.  broken-stone  pavements,  amount  of  water  required  for.  46a 

9U    Sprinkling  of  streets 4{\ti 

1036-1040.  carts,  capacity  of 59I-6I« 

10;J6-1040.  prices  of 691-«1H 

897.  Squilgees  for  asphalt 502 

prices  of 610 

888.  St.  Louis,  street  cleaning  in 499 

889.  St.  Paul,  street  cleaning  in 499 

644-646.  Stability  of  enrth 307,  808 

451.  puvemeuts 211 
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687.  Staklng^ut  borrow-pils 8a5 

933.  bridges. 517 

981.  culverte 5ir» 

929.  curves 515 

984.  drains 518 

980.  side  slopes 515 

98$.  street  contours 519 

988.  structures 520 

985.  vertical  curves 518 

928.  work 515 

767.  Statistics  of  streets  for  each  of  fifty  of  the  largest  cities  in  the 

Uoited  Slates  (Table  LXXXIII) 40;J 

Steam  drills,  price  of 588 

402.  rollers,  and  grades 184 

404.  area  rolled  per  day 185 

408.  cost  of  maintaining 184 

dimensions  of 601 

405.  manner  of  applying 186 

416.  picks  on,  objectionable 189 

404.  speed  of 185 

Steel,  resisUnce  to  crushing  of  (Ttible  XXIV) 63 

specific  gravity  of  (Table  XXIV) 58 

weight  of(TableXXlV) 53 

897.              wire  brooms 502 

403.  Steepest  grade  upon  which  a  steam  roller  can  be  operated 184 

640.  Steep  grades,  objections  to 369 

166.                           pavements  on 64 

64.  StODe,  absorptive  power  of 26 

412.              amount  of,  worn  away  annually  from  broken-stone  pave- 
ments    189 

877.  -block  pavement,  cost  of  cleaning 498 

load  drawn  by  a  horse  on  (Table  LVII). . . .  268 

1088.  tools  used  in  the  construction  of 604 

transverse  rise  for  (Table  LXIV) 300 

159.  blocks,  joint-filling  for 63 

801.  pavements,  maximum  grade  for 292 

882.  broken,  quantity  required  per  mile  of  diflEerent  widths 178 

855.  coefficients  of  quality  for  broken-stone    pavements  {Table 

XXXVIII) 172 

369.  crushers,  capacity  of 175,  592 

869,  370.  cost  of 175,  592 

367.  operating 174 

870.  horsepower  required  for 175,  592 

867.  price  of 174,592 

369,  870.  size  of 175,  592 

868.  wear  of 174 

870.  weight  of 175,  592 

871.  crushing,  cost  of  (Table  XXX) 175 

1036.  forks,  price  of 598 

151.  gutters 61 

1086.  hammers,  price  of 589 

188.             pavemems 65 

1^.              paving-blocks,  dressing  of. 61 

158.                                        culling  of 61 

152.  at  street-junctions 61 

851.              quality  of,  for  broken-stone  pavements 170 

4B0.                                       concrete 213 
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871.  Stone  quarrying,  cost  of  (Table  XXX) 175 

1036.  rakes,  price  of 698 

359.  shape  of,  for  broken-stone  pavements 173 

SS7.  size  of,  for  broken-stone  pavements 173 

488.  size  of,  for  trackways 205 

437.  trackways 202 

866.  Stooes,  breaking  by  hand 174 

862.  Storage  and  delivery  of  broken  stone 467 

Stourbridge  tire-brick,  specific  gravitv  of  (Table  XXIV) 53 

resistance  to  (Table  XXIV) 53 

crushing  of  (Table  XXIV) 53 

weight  of  (Table  XXIV) 53 

1086.  Straight-edge,  use  of 589 

235.  Street-car  rails  and  asphalt Ill 

31.  tracks,  city  ownership  of 13 

868.  cleansing 487 

898.  carts  and  wagons 503 

898.  cost  of 501 

897.  hand  brooms  for 502 

881.  in  Baltimore 497 

871.  Berlin 489 

833.  Bost(m 497 

888.  Brooklyn 496 

884.  Cleveland 498 

885.  Detroit 498 

880.  Loudon 496 

886.  New  York 498 

879,  Paris 496 

887.  Philadelphia 499 

888.  St.  Louis 499 

889.  St.  Paul 499 

890.  Washington,  D.  C 500 

1027.  specifications  for 551 

876.  systems  of 493 

899.  dirt,  disposal  of 503 

872.  dust,  composition  of 489 

749.  grades 886 

grades  in  various  cities  (Table  LXXXII) 388 

751.  intersections,  airaugemeut  of 887 

766.  increasing  width  of 402 

766.  carriageway  at 403 

925.  trees  at 513 

152.  junctions,  paving  with  stone  blocks 61 

763.  Hues  and  monuments 897 

maintenance,  annual  cost  jier  head  of  (>opulation  in  several 

cities  in  the  United  Slates  (Table  LXXXVII) 494 

875.  methods  of  cleansing 492 

872.  mmi,  composition  of  (Table  LXXXV) 490 

8H1.  orderly  systcni 600 

878.  patrol  in  Berlin 494 

765.  profiles 400 

911.  sprinkling 508 

911.  cost  of 6f»8 

914,  frequency  of : 508 

913.  quantity  of  water  required 508 

916.  sea-water  for ; 609 

912.  systems  of 506 
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767.  Street  Btatiatica  for  eacli  of  fifty  of  the  largest  cities  ia  the  United 

Slates  (Table  LXXXIII) 403 

745.  Streeia,  city 880 

67.               excavations  in 28 

758.  subfoundation,  draiuage  of. 303 

759.  Burface-di"aiaage  of 894 

898.                fiweeping,  cost  of 501 

756.                transverse  contour  of 891 

758.  grade  of 389 

917.  trees  on 611 

910.  wasliing 507 

747.  width  of 386 

iu  various  cities  (Table  LXXXII) 388 

468.  Strength  compressive,  of  concrete 217 

473.  of  cemente 220,  236 

460-468.  concrete 214-217 

491.  499.  mortar 281.  236 

1046.  Structure,  annual  cost  of 624 

988.  setting  stattes  for 520 

1012.  Subletting  contract 542 

720.  Substructure  of  bridges 865 

728.  Surcharged  walls 868 

731.  formula  for 378 

693.  Srrface-drainage 841 

759.  of  streets 894 

1038.  -grader,  price  of 585 

1038.  use  of 684 

850.  profit  of  improving  the 457 

877.  to  find  area  of  that  wliich  can  be  covered  by  a  cubic  yard 

of  broken  atone 177 

1008.  Suspend  work,  power  to 641 

1040.  Sweepers,  mechanical 611 

858.  Sweeping,  time  for 463 

893.  streets,  cost  of 601 

66.  Syenite 28 

911.  Systems  of  street  sprinkling 408 

875.  cleaning 403 

856.  maintenance 460 


797.  Tar-concrete  for  f(y)tpath8 427 

797,  footpaths,  specificati-'-ns  for , 428 

106.  gas 44 

98.  mineral 40 

862.  Team-labor  and  materials 466 

422.  Telford  pavements,  sjwciti cations  for 193 

842.  Telford's  method  of  broken-stone  pavements 167 

344.  defects  of 167 

488.  Temperature,  effect  of  variations  on  cement 236 

261.  variation  in,  and  asphalt  pavements 123 

508.  Tensile  strength  of  mortar  (Table  XL VII) 238 

476.  Portland  cement 233 

868,  Test  for  bituminous  rock 133 
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12«.  Test  of  the  cleauuess  of  saud , 51 

476,  Testing  cemont.  uecessitj'  of 223 

492.  rascbine  for  cemeut 232 

60.  Testa,  breaking 24 

973.  cement,  specifications  for 53^ 

60.  crushing 24 

118.  of  brick 47.  49 

477.  cement 224 

942.  materials 522 

61.  Rattler 25 

413.  Thickness,  loss  of,  on  broken-stone  pavements 1b9 

415.  manner  of  restoring,  on  broken-stone  pavements 189 

722.  minimum,  of  retaining-walls 36!:* 

714.  of  abutments 359 

abutments  for  arches  (Table  LXXVI) 360 

718.  arch 356 

arch  (Table  LXXV) 858 

458.  concrete 213 

154.  foundation 62 

429.  gravel  layer. 199 

878.  the  broken-stone  pavement 177 

884.  layers  of  broken  stone 179 

958.  Third-class  masonry 528 

689.  Tile-drains , 339 

689.  Tiles,  diameter  of 839 

689.  form  of 339 

689.  length  of 339 

Timber  bridges,  dimensions  for  (Tables  LXXIX  and  LXXX) 366 

980.  specifications  for .534 

858.  Time  for  sweeping 461 

1002.  of  completion 539 

545.  Tires,  width  of 271 

527.  To  find  the  force  required  to  sustain  a  vehicle  upon  au  inclined  road.  266 

528.  pressure  of  a  vehicle  against  the  surface  of  an  inclined 

road 266 

181.  Tomkins  Cove  gravel 52 

131.  analysesof 52 

1039.  Tools  employed  for  asphalt  pavements 605 

1038.  block  pavi'meiits 604 

73.  in  the  manufacture  of  granite  paving-blocks 3(i 

1040.  for  cleaning,  price  of 610 

1037.  for  maintenance  of  broken-stone  roads. 466.  604 

1033.  grading 569 

1032.  grubbing,  prices  of 561* 

1036.  macadamizing 589 

1035.  rock  excavation 586 

furnished  by  the  administration 466 

569.  Topography 27« 

439.  Trackways,  cost  of 305 

438.  in  Italy 205 

438.  size  of  stone  for 205 

437.  stone 203 

697.  Tractive  force  required  in  descending  inclines 291 

force  required  to  move  a  load  of  one  ton  on  different  pare- 

ments  in  Europe  (Table  LI) 264 

force  required  to  move  a  load  of  one  ton  on  different  road- 
surfaces  (Table  L) 261 
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531.  Tractive  poweraod  gradients 366 

533.  533.  of  horses 366 

at  differeut  velocities  (Table  LIII) 267 

517,  530.  Tractiou,  resistance  to  (Table  L) 355,  260 

45.  Traffic  census 17 

393.  defects  of  compacting  the  broken  stoue  by  the 181 

228.  sustained  by  asphalt 112 

629.  Transverse  balancing 303 

757.  contour  of  streets. 393 

936.  staking  out 519 

I  618.  roadways 300 

626.  on  hillside  roads 303 

756.  grade  of  streets 391 

467.  strength  of  concrete 217 

670.  Transport  of  earth 326 

6.  Transportation- wagou,  cost  of 2 

86.  Trap-rocks 36 

86.  color  of 36 

87.  resistance  to  crushing?  of  (Table  XIV) 37 

87.  specific  gravity  of  (Table  XIVj 37 

87.  weight  of  (Table  XIV) 87 

923.  Trees  at  street- intersections . ,, .  518 

924.  distance  apart  lo  plant 518 

920.  financial  value  of ...512 

919.  on  Belgian  road , 511 

886.  clay  roads 462 

917.  roads 511 

887.  sand  roads 458 

917.  streets 511 

918.  the  French  rouds 611 

927.  protection  of ...  514 

922.  qualities  of 512 

922.  selectiou  of 512 

927.  specifications  for  protection  of 614 

917.  use  of 510 

888.  Tiesaguei's  system  of  broken-stone  pavements 164 

101.  Trinidad  aspaltum 41 

102.  analyses  of , 42 

247.  preparation  of 118 

104.  price  of,  in  1889 48 

108.  properties  of 42 

243.  source  of 117 

740.  Tunnels 377 

Types  of  limber  bridges 864 


U 

607.  Undulating  grades 294 

847.  Uuuecessury  grades,  profit  of  eliminating 455 

704.  Use  of  catch-pools 848 

124.  sand 49 

10.5.  Uses  of  asphaltum 43 

72.  granite 30 

9.  83.  limestone 4.  35 

4  i-1.  Usuftl  proportions  for  concrete 215 
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Value  of  bluestuue  useil  for  btreet  purpoBes  in  1889  (Table  XI) S4 

70.  ^rauite  used  for  street  purposes  in  1889  (Table  VII) 29 

843.      *  improvemeuts 454 

Umestoue  used  for  street  purposes  in  1889  (Table  XIII). . .     86 

saudstoue  used  for  street  purpt^es  in  1889  (Table  X) 34 

334.  Variations  in  specifications  for  brick  pavements 162 

483.  of  temperature,  effect  of,  on  cement 286 

222.  261.  asphalt  pavemenU 110,  123 

483.  mortar 226 

120.  Varieties  of  wofMi  used  for  paving 48 

643.  Veliicles,  character  of 271 

400.  loaded,  pressure  of 183 

638.  Vegetable  soil,  shrinkage  of 305 

610.  Vertical  curves 297 

985.  staking  out 618 

Vitrified  pipe,  weight  of  (Table  LXXI) 353 

cost  of  (Table  LXXIj 353 

461.  Voids,  determination  of 214 

872,461.        in  broken  stone 176,214 

373.  to  determine 176 

372.461.  gravel 175,  214 

127.462,  sand 53,214 

380.  Vulcanite  pavement 187 


W 


881.  Wages,  iu  BaUimoie 497 

882.  Boston 497 

1043.  Europe. 622 

879.  Paris 496 

73.  of  paving-block  makers 31 

6.  Wagon  transportation,  cost  of 2 

670.  Wagons,  dump 326 

910.  Washing,  street 507 

890.  Washington,  D.  C,  cleaning  street*  in 500 

56.  Waste  of  money  in  opening  imvemeuls 23 

484.  Water,  amount  of,  absorbed  by  cemeute  (Table  XLIV) 227 

484.  recjuired  for  mortars 227 

859.  sprinkling,  broken-stone  pavements.   .  463 

695.  breaks,  objections  to .843 

497.  for  mortar,  quality  of 235 

224.  injurious  to  asphalt Ill 

582.  on  mountain  roads 286 

484.  quantity  of,  for  mortar 227 

463.  required  for  concrete 215 

918.  street  sprinkling 508 

specific  gravity  of  (Table  XXIV) 53 

975.  speciticalioua  for 533 

weight  of  (Table  XXIV) 5S 
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893.  Waterlog  broken-stone  pavemeola 181 

393.  effect  of  excessive 181 

794.  Wear  of  artificial  stones 422 

63.  asphalt  blocks 26 

231.  asphalt  paveraenls 181 

68.  brick 26 

63,  409.  broken-stone  pavements 26,  188 

63,  168.  granite  pavements 26,  69 

63,  202,  wood  pavements 26,  93 

868.  stone-crushers 174 

255.  Wearing  surface  of  Triuidad-asphalt  pavements 121 

729.  Weep-holes 378 

256.  Weight  of  a  cuhlc  yai-d  of  asphalt  paving-cement 123 

470.  American  natural  cement  (Table  XXIV) 58 

256.  asphaltum  (Table  XXIV) 53 

basalt  (Table  XXIV) 58 

bitumen  (Table  XXIV) 58 

bituminous  limestones  (Table  XXIV) t 58 

bluestone  (Table  IX) 34 

brick  (Table  XXIV) 49 

masonry  (Table  XXIV) 58 

874  broken  stone 176 

cast  iron  (Table  LXIV) 5:J 

480.  cement 225 

English  Portland  (Table  XXIV) 58 

707.  pipe  (Table  LXVII) 853 

Rosendale  (Table  XXIV) 53 

chalk  (Tahle  XXIV) 53 

clay  (Table  XXIV) 53 

with  grave!  (Table  XXIV) 53 

common  hard  brick  (Table  XXIV) 53 

467.  concrete  (Table  XXIV) 53,  213 

971.  culvert-pipe  (Tables  XXIL.  LXXVII.  to  LXXVII).  858,  861 

drain-tiles  (Table  LXXVII) 861 

earths  (Table  XXIV) 53 

feldspar  (Table  XXIV) 58 

flint  (Table  XXIV) 53 

French  Portland  cement  (Table  XXIV) 53 

glass  (Table  XXIVi 53 

.  gneiss  (Table  XXIV) 53 

69.  granite  (Table  VI) 28 

gravel  with  clay  (Table  XXIV) 58,  200 

gunpowder  (Table  XXIV) 53 

1038.  hand  rammers 605 

ice  (Table  XXIV) 53 

709.  iron  pipes  (Tiilde  LXXIII) 854 

lead  (Table  XXIV) 53 

lime 83 

84.  limestone  (Table  XII) 36 

liquid  bitumen  (Table  XXIV) 58 

masonry  (Table  XXIV) 68 

mica  (Table  XXIV) 53 

mortar  (Table  XXIV) 58 

mud  (Table  XXIV) 53 

naphtha  (Table  XXIV) 53 

paving-bricks  (Table  XXIV) 48,  49-53 
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Weight  of  peat  (Table  XXrV) 54 

petrolL'iinnTable  XXIV) 54 

picks 569 

pitch  (Table  XXIV) 54 

483.  pit-gravel 200 

porphyry  (Table  XXIV) 54 

473.  Portland  cement  (Table  XXIV) 53.  225 

pressed  brick  (Table  XXIV) 53 

quarlz  (Table  XXIV) 54 

rails 57» 

791.  rammers  for  concrete 423 

road  rollers 589 

Itoniau  cement  (Table  XXIV) 53 

Roseiidale  cement  (Table  XXIV) 53 

138.  sand  (Table  XXIV). 52,  W 

81.  saudstoues  (Table  IX) 33 

scritpers , 571 

serpentine  (Table  XXIV) 54 

shales  (Table  XXIV) 54 

Bhingle  (Table  XXIV) 54 

slate  (Table  XXIV) 54 

snow  (Table  XXIV) 54.  507 

soapsioue  (Table  XXIV) 54 

soft  inferior  brick  (Table  XXIV) 53 

steel  (Table  XXIV). 54 

1036.  stoiie-cru8her.s 593 

Stourbridge  tire-brick  (Table  XXIV) 53 

»7.  trap-rocks  (Table  XIV) 37 

256.  Trinidad  asphaltum Iti 

water  (Table  XXIV) 54 

wood  (Table  XXIV) 50 

wrougbt-iron  ('I'able  XXIV). i 53 

707.  vitrified  pipe  (Table  LXXI) 353 

550.  Wheels,  advantages  of 273 

410.  effect  of,  on  pavements 189,  273 

518.  power  required  to  draw,  over  obstacles 255 

520.  rolling  resistance  of 260 

549.  size  of 273 

1033.  Wheelbarrows 573 

327.  Wheeling,  plan  of  brick  pavements l.W 

613.  Wheelway,  minimum  width  of 29» 

611.  Wide  roads 296 

747.  Width  of  carriageway,  increasing  of,  at  strcet-intei-sections 886 

747.  city  streets , 385 

769.  footpaths 4(M 

191.  ioints  in  wood  pavements. . .   88 

616.  land  appropriated  hi  various  localities  for  roads 29^ 

617.  mountain  roads 299 

147.  paving-blocks €0 

611.  roads 296 

087.  roadways  on  curves 288 

sidewamsiu  various  cities  (Table  LXXXll). . .   38tJ 

streets  in  various  cities  (Table  LXXXII) 388 

545.  tires - 271 

548.  tires  in  Austria 273 

'»47.  Bavaria , 273 
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546.  Width  of  tires  in  France 372 

963.  Wiug  walls,  specifications  for , 529 

742.  Wire  fence,  cost  of 378 

1036.  Wire  screens,  price  of 598 

:30.  Wood 48 

63.  ttbnision  of 26 

64,  123.        absorptive  power  of  (Table  XXIII) 26,  51 

450.  aud  iron,  combination  of 210 

1B3.  blocks,  number  per  square  yard 83 

188.  chemical  treatmeut  of 85 

133.  creosotiug,  advantage  of 49 

188.  coslof 87 

748.  for  footpaths 406 

177.  pavements,  advantages  of 7H 

874.  amotml  of  dirt  produced  by 493 

181.  aud  death  rutu 81 

186.  chief  cause  of  tlie  failure  of. 84 

877.  cost  of  cleaning 498 

205.  cost  of  construction  (Table  XXXIII) 93 

206.  maintenance 94 

27.  198.  durability  of 11.  89 

184.  essentials  necessary  to  successful    construction    84 

185.  foundations  used  for 84 

27.  life  of U 

214.  maintenance  by  contract 101 

699.  maximum  grade  for 293 

179.  objections  to 79 

19,  slipperiness  of 9 

213.  216.  specifications  for 98,  106 

transverse  rise  for  (Table  LXIV) 300 

182.  variety  of  systems 83 

«3.  303.  wear  of 36,  93 

190.  paving,  blocks,  expansion  of 88 

182.  shape  of 83 

181.  size  of 83 

188.  dimensions  of  blocks  for 87 

193.  filliui!  for  joints 88 

187.  quality  of  the  wood 85 

191.  width  of  joints 88 

183.  preservation  of 85 

121.  quality  of,  for  i>aving 49 

resistance  to  crushing  of  (Table  XXII) 50 

specitic  gravity  of  (Table  XXII) 50 

120.  varieties  used  for  paving 48 

weight  of  (Table  XXil) 60 

719.  Wojden  bridges 368 

dimensions  of  (Tables  LXXIX  and  LXXX) 866 

736.  railings  for  road  protection 376 
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1003.  Work,  progress  of 539 

1018.  Workmen,  payment  of 542 

988.  Wrought-iron,  specifications  for 584 


680.  Zero-point,  to  ascertain,  by  calculation. 
691.  Zigzags,  objections  to 


AVOID    ACCIDENTS  1 

PREVENT    LAW    SUITS  1 1 

SAVE    MONEY!!! 

Cofifractars  workittg  in  the  City  Limftt*  should  use 


RACKAROCK. 


STRONGER  THAH  No.  I  DYNAMITE.  Perfectly  Safe  In  Using,  Hanilliiig,  and  Storing. 

WILL  MOVE  THE  ROCK  OR  SHATTER  IT, 

AccordlDg   to  manner  of  ustii|p  tt« 


13X-ASTIlVGt  BATTEUIES,  FUSES,  CATS,  Etc. 


RENDROCK    POWDER    CO., 

23  Paxk  Place,  New  Tork. 

RAND'S 

LITTLE    GIANT     Dr\P|/       n[?lll^ 
ANI>     SLUGGER     ■>  V/ V>  ri       L^  r\  I  LLO» 

For  Sewers,  Cellars,  Streets,  Mines,  Quarries,  Etc. 

AIR    COMPRESSORS, 
:boi]l.ers  m:oxji>jtei>  oiv  TniEELS. 

Hose,    Steel,   Pipe,  Wire    Rope,   Etc. 


SEE    ILLUSTRATION,    PAGE    353. 


RAND    DRILL    CO., 

23  PARK  PLACE,  NEW  YORK. 
1 


"KOSMOCRETE"  SIDEWALKS,  &c. 

We   Refer  to  3,450,000  Square  Feet  of  *^  KOSMOCRETE" 
I  (Portland  Cement)   ARTIFICIAL   STONE    WORK. 


Construoted  under  a  Guarantee  of  FIVE  YEARS, 

Compriaiug  Sidewalka,    Gartleu  PatLs,    Urivewiiya,  Curbs,  t'npin^rs.   Steps, 

UcstTvoir  Wftlla, 
fi^  ,  _  RftilroAil  Station 
fyj:  "~  Plalfoiins.  Cellar 
Floors,  Watertight 
ami  FS  ftp  roof 
Wiiruhuiise  and 
Stable  FliKif s,  &c. 


.-m/kJ^i 


Contractors  for 

HEAVY 

CONCRETE 

CONSTRUCTION. 

THE  WILSON  &  BAILLIE   M'F'G  CO., 

85  to  93  Ninth  Street.  BROOKLYN,  N.  V. 

"KOSMOCRETE"  SEWER  PIPE,  &c. 

NEW  PATENT 

MACHINE-MADE 

iPORTLAND  CEIVlENTi 

seweii  Culvert  Flpi! 

u-ltli    Flat    Bane.M 

AND 

CHIMNEY  FLUES. 

Cf>usnltijig  inn\  ('miMriirliiiff 
Engineers  nre  invited  lueull  ami 
fX:imine  this  wondi-rful  Macbine 
anil  its  pnnlucls. 

Oui  new  patent  mnchiue-mado 
Pipe  are  posilively  the  airongcat 
iiiui  the  most  desirable  eliapo 
Pipe  Iti  the  market. 

THE  WILSON  &  BAILLIE   M'F'G  CO., 

85  to  93   Ninth  Street,  BROOKLYN,   N.  Y. 


Lidgerwood  Manufacturing  Co., 


MA>rKACTURERii    OF 


HOISTING  ENGINES 


FiJR 


CONTRACTORS,    PILE  DRIVING, 
BRIDGE  BUILDING. 
EXCAVATING,  ETC. 


300  STYLES  AND  SIZES 

Over  11,000  111  Vw, 


SEND  FOR  CATALOQUE. 


96  LIBERTY  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

BOSTON.   197-203  Congress  St. 

CHICAGO.  34  &  36  West  Monroe  St. 

PITTSBURGH.  99  First  Avenue. 
PHILADELPHIA.  15  N.  7th  Street. 
ST.  LOUIS,  610  N.  4th  St. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY.,  505  Main  St 
PORTLAND.  ORE..  5  &  7  N.  First  St. 

t^ki..  iMntxi  *'"»»*''  A  ClittlHifTK,  Sail  J.«ke  CItr.  rtAi,  and  HeUna,  Jfoatuia. 


Patent  and  Improved  Stone  Breaker. 


THE  FARREL  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS, 

Ansoiiio,   Conn. 

THE  FARREL  &  MARSDEN  CRUSHER,  ibeslandanl  mncbine  for  kmmI  moUl; 
with  or  without  --creuii,  inuuutni  or  niinioiiiiti-d:  itn  sizes.  Wriiu  f or  rauilo^ne 
nnd  list  of  cities,  lowiis.  contractors  and  iQiliWdnals  aiing  this  machine. 
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"Brennan"  Rock  Crusher 

MAKES 

PERFECT  MACADAM  MATERIAL. 


It    CUBES   the    Stone.       Product    UNIFORM 

Size.       Adjustable    to    make    ANY   Size 

Without  Stopping.     SMALL  Sizes 

MOUNTED   on   WHEELS 

if  Desired. 

ENGINES  AND   BOILERS, 

MOUNTED  AND  STATIONARY* 

SCREENS,  CONVEYERS, 

COMPLETE  PLANTS  FURNISHED. 


PIERCE  &  MILLER  ENGINEERING  CO. 

^^    OOKTLA.l\I>T     STREET, 

NEW   YORK    CITY. 


New  Concrete  Mixing  Machines. 


Coal  and  Ash  Buckets. 

Lasher's  Piston  Springs. 

Heavy  and  Light  Forgings, 
Patent  Tubular  Frame  Wheelbarrows. 
Coaling  Tubs. 

Coal  and  Coke  Cars. 

Jones'  Piston  Springs. 
Furnace  Charging  Barrows  and  Cars. 

The  Cockburn 
Barrow  and  Machine  Co. 

Sheet  Iron  Work  of  Every  Description. 
Roofers*  Tar  Boiling  Kettles. 

Every  Description  of  General  Forgings. 
Patent  Power  Punching  Machines. 

Patent  Eureka  Steam  Hammers. 
Dimpfel  Blowers.  Machine  Work. 


OFFICE   AND   WORKS, 

234  to  240  ELEVENTH   STREET, 
JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


New  Concrete  Mixing  Hachines. 


See  pagres  606  and  607. 


See  paeres  61 0  and  6  15,  body  of  book. 


THE  CHAPMAN-O'NEILL  M'FG  CO. 


b 


Sole  Proprietors  of 


\ 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Mactiine  and  Push  Broois 

FOR    ALL    PURPOSES 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

CONTRACTORS'  AND  RAILWAY 
SUPPLIES. 


"Pride  Of  New  York" 

O'NEILL'S 

Staodard  Street  Sweepifij  Mu.biui.ts,  wheelwrights, 

llldClIlflBii  General  lilaeksiulths. 

508  East  19th  and  509  and  511  East  tSth  Streets, 
NEW   YORK, 

CATALOGUE  WILL  BE   MAILED  UPON  APPLICATION. 
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PIONEER"  Steam  Road  Roller. 


For  making  Macadamized  and   Asphalt  Roads. 

HIGHEST     RecOMMENDATIONS     FROM     PARTIES     HAVING    THEM     IN     USE. 
IS    ALSO    A    GOOD    LAWN    ROLLER. 

ADDRESS  PIONEER  IRON  WORKS,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  STONE  ROAD  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY, 
of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  is  fully  equipped  with  the 
tcK)ls  and  mii<:hinery  employed  in  the  modem 
construction  of  Highways.  It  is  managed  hy 
practical  men,  who  have  heen  identified  with  the 
construction  of  what  are  acknowledged  to  be  the 
best  examples  of  road  construction  in  the  country. 
Their  plant,  coniprLsing  Rock-Drills,  Rock-Crushers, 
Wheeled  Scrapers,  Dump-Carts,  Rammers,  Graders, 
Levellers,  Concrete  Mixei's  and  Steam  Road-Rollers, 
is  probably  the  equal  of  any. 

Tlie  Com]^any  soUcits  con'espondence  in  re- 
lation to  iT>ad  construction  and  drainage  through- 
out the  New  England  and  Middle  States. 

THE  STONE  ROAD  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

OFFICE:     7    WALL   ST.,    BRIDGEPORT,    CONN. 


Fresident,  -  .  .  . 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  - 
Superintendent,     •       •       • 


E.  W.  DEWHTKST. 

C.  E.  WHiLlAMS. 

-     W.  £.  PARKEB. 


BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  CO, 


IMPORTERS  AND  REFINERS  OF 

TRINIDAD  LAKE  ASPHALT 


AND   CONTRACTORS  FOR 


TRINIDAD  LAKE  ASPHALT  PAVEMENTS 


12.000,000  %^^l,% 


e   Yards   of  TRINIDAD    ASPHALT 
MENT   Laid    In   the    United   States, 

or    WHICH 


R   ^nn  OOO  Square  Yards  or  500  MILES  have  been  Laid  by 
\J^^^^yjj\J\J\J   ^^jg   Company  during  the  past  Fifteen  Years, 


I 


IN  THE   CITIES  OP 

Washington,     Philaderphia,    Baltimore,    New    York,    Long    Island    City, 

Newark,    Long    Branch,    Newport,    Boston,    Albany,    Schenectady] 

Lockport,     Buffalo,      Scranton,      Wilkesbarre,      Harrisburg, 

Altoona,    Youngstown,    Dunk  irk  ^    Erie,    Fort     Wayne, 

Chicago,    Cicero,    Omaha,    Denver,  St.   Joseph, 

Topeka,  Kansas  City,  Wyandotte,  Westport, 

Wichita,    St.    Louis,    Louisville,    and 

New  Orleans. 


Whererer  this  Pavement  has  been  introduced  it  has  come  to  stay,  and  has  never 
been  taicen  up  or  displaced  in  faror  of  any  other  materia/,     tt  is  the 

STANDARD   PAVEMENT   OF  AMERICA. 


A.   L.  BARBER,  Chairman. 
D.  O.  WICKHAM,  Ti 


F.  V.  GREENE,  Preildent.  J.  C.   ROCK,  Secretary, 

twrer.  F.  J.  BRISTOL,  Aitidant  Secretary. 


principal  offices: 

LeDroit  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Washington  Building,  No  1    Bhoadway,  New  York. 
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Foje'i)  RBvefSie  Street  aiiii  Road  Holier  Systeit. 

Overcoming  All  Objections  to  Steam  Rollers  and  90  Per  Cent.  Less  Cost 


TIk-   Jl-Tijvnvrl   illaiitvtcr    ficr- 
cuUklitK  llir  )tti*Ji. 

(«ct  uiHirr  tbv  n>lbT  uul  iXi«ymr 

Willi    ILt'  Ixi'iiml    tltauncl«(    pl«- 
L'"'  '     rwutu   With   kn 

-      t  .'ofl  placet. 

He  Ui«^ii<»«^«. 
Xo     rrymm     Cor    ■wwi    )Mn 


Wliat  is  clainuHl  for  tiie  linprovcd  Reversible  Holler  over  all 
Other  Horse  and  iSteani  HoUera  : 

Proportional  Diameter.    Reversible  Tongue. 

ADti-frictloD  Roller  Bearings.    Roller  Controlled  by  One  SttafL 

Less  Cost    Ho  Repairs  for  Years. 

Adopted  bj  Forty-one  Cities, 

Pro(>orti<»Twii  dianieler  of  KoUer  is  calculated  by  tbree  foreet 
Whilo  Roller  is  stationary  exorta  only  the  gravity  force  ;  Itat  when 
in  action  the  other  forces  are  then  in  contact,  and  on  all  haphaxanl 
diametere  ol  Rollers  reduce  the  gravity  force  ncjirly  one  h:df,  Thii 
explains  why  loi^s  weight  of  Rollers  produces  better  rcsulte  wiib  ■ 
few  more  times  rolling. 

Revertiirig  the  Tongue  commands  equal  action  with  Steam 
Rollers  at  less  cost. 

Anti  friction  ItoUer  Bearing  pi*odaces  a  heavier  Roller  with  len 
required  power. 

Send  for  catalogue.     Address 

R.   C.    POF»K, 

MAffUFACTURER'S  AOENT. 
General    Office.    806    CHAMBER    OF    COMMERCE    BUILDING* 

Branch  Office,  Ctitoti  Iron  and  Foundry  Co..  St.  LouU.  He. 
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Gates  Rock  ■'  Ore  Breaker. 

The  Most  Valuable  Machine  in  the  World  for  Improving 

Highways,    It  has  Worked  a  Complete  Revolution 

in  Stone  Breaking:.    Over  3,000  in  use. 


MADE  EITHER  STATIONARY  OR  PORTABLE. 

We  have  Designed  and  Built  the  Largest  Macadam  and 
Ballast  Plants ;  Screens,  Elevators,  Cars,  Steam  Plants. 


GATES   IRON   WORKS, 


BRANCH  OFFICE  AT 

136  LIBERTY  ST..  N.  V. 


50  S.  Clinton  St.,  CHICAGO. 

II 


FORSTER'S  PATENT  ROCK  BREAKER  FOR  MACADAM. 


TOTTEN  &  HOGG  FOUNDRY  CO..  jMSfTrS'JSr^JTLTi.Zi'J'^Vi-^ 


For  Co«ri«  and  Fiot 

Crufhmg. 
prop!  rlT  ,-(ili«],    Ni,  (It-u 

10  *-.  ■■«■  T<  r-.   i»i-r  rt»T,  ac- 

<  Bmker 

h-  [■>•<■( 

m  ■.  m" 

f*.i  r. 

Onfy  jif.iH.ri.i ' i-     <  <it 

lictcity  -  «lir  Ko.  t.  S  UMMi 
N(i  5.  S  lonf  :  sxid  !ft«.  It 
I  ton*  lu'i  hour. 

Orar  l,SOO  in  TTm. 


TbeO.S.  KELLY  CO. 

Sleani  Road  Rollers,  all  si^es. 
Steam  Asphalt    Rollers. 

Slreet  Contraclors'  Supplies. 
Sr*RiNOF*iELr>,  Ohio. 


Hamlaotn*  WuMtratcd  CattiJoffue  wnl 
/frr  on  tif/plicfttiun. 


WORKS  ON  BRIDGES,  ROOFS,  ETC 


ROI.I.KH.    Iron  lilffhwar  BrldircM.    lib  Klltlon.    8ro.  clotb.  •   $ixn 

BKNUKB.     Ikckliriis  of  nnalllc  Brldsren.    'M  iMllUon.    8rD.  dotb.  itM 

BUBU.    Mrc««oft   lu    Brldsofi  and  Boof  Trnaara,  cle»    Ub  edition. 


Dl'  BOiS.    titrain*  In  Framed  iKcructurvii,    ^^thi'dliion.     4to.  cloth. 
GBEISNE.    CrapblcM. 

I'AKT     I.    ROOF  TRUR'iES.    ^ih  .'^lUli.n,     8 vo.  cloth. 
1-ART   II.    BRinoK  TRUS8R8.    -ith  edition.    8to.  clotii« 
I'AUT  III      AHCIIKS     Al  rdltlon.    8ro.  doth, 
FOSTKH.    Wooden  Trestle  BrtdvM.    4io.  cloib. 


JOHN    WILEY    &   SONS, 


10.09 
1» 

S.tlO 


53    EAST     lOth    STREET. 


la 


NEW    YORK. 


I 


COMTBftCIORS'  MllCfllNERf  ftio  TOOLS 


k 


HOISTING   ENQIME5, 

Derricks  and  Pile  Drivers, 

HOISTING   TUBS. 
WIRE   ROPE, 
DUMP  CARS, 

ROAD  ROLLERS, 


SEWER    INLETS, 

AUU  IRON, 

OR   FOR   BRICK  SETTING. 

PARK   INLETS. 
MANHOLES, 
LAMP   HOLES, 


CONCRETE  MIXERS,     GUTTER  CROSSINGS, 

AND 


Engines,   Boilers  and 
Pumps. 


CROSSING    PLATES. 


GRINDING    AND    MIXING    MACHINERY, 
AND    BRICK    YARD    SUPPLIES. 

THOMAS    CARLIN'S    SONS, 


I 


STANDARD  WORKS 

FOR 

Civil  Engineers. 


Baker's  Masonry  Construction. 

Sixlh  e^lifioii.     Hvo.  cl<!th,  .  ,         ,         .         . 

Johnson's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying. 

Klcveurli  riliiion.      Svo,  rlutli,  .  .         .  . 

Wellington's  Railway  Location. 

Fiflb  I'lliliuii.      Nvn,  ilotb, 

Searles'  Field  Eng'ineering. 

Sixti'fiith  K<iitiim.     rJuio,  morocco, 

Trautwine's  Civil  Engineer's  Pocket  Book. 

Sixtc'L^utb  L'duinii.     4l.st  thoufiuiul.     12mu,  morocco, 

Mahan's  Civii  Engineering. 

Il*'vJML'd  by  1>kViu,s<).\  WouD.     8vo,  doth,  ,         ■ 

Wheeler's  Civil  Engineering. 

Fourth  «<dhiuu.     bvo,  t'lotTt 


15.00 
4.00 
5.00 
8.00 
5.00 
6.00 
4.00 


JOHN   WILEY  &  SONS. 

53  East  Tenth  Street.  NEW  YORK. 
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ESTABLKiMLO    '872. 


Carpenter  Brothers, 


nEALtKA    IN 


BTONE  DELIVERED  BY  THE  CARGO. 


MACHINE  CRUSHED 
TRAP  ROCK 

PAUSADE  QUARRIES 

At  fORT  UE,  N.  J. 


Nlaln    Office   at    F»ortchester,    IM-    Y. 


We  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  Crushed  Trap 
Rock,  in  uniform  sizes,  free  from  dust,  for  Con- 
cretes, Macadam  purposes,  and  Ballast. 

The  superiority  of  Trap  Rock  for  these  pur- 
poses is  conceded,  and  our  location  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  Palisadas,  in  New  York  Harlx)r,  with  our 
unequalled  plant,  consisting  of  two  of  the  lai'ge^t 
Brennan  Breakers,  two  large  Gates  Breakers,  and 
three  large  Ansonia  Breakers,  making  our  daily 
capacity  (when  all  the  machines  are  running)  750 
cubic  yards,  enables  us  to  deliver  stone  with  un- 
usual promptness. 

We  have  the  largest  Trap  Rock  Plant  on  the 
river,  and  the  best  faciUties  for  loading  vessels. 

Trap  Ri:>ck  delivered  by  scow  load  at  any  point 
on  Tide  Water  or  Canals. 

Ti*ap  Rock  Stone  for  Telford  Pavements. 

Hoping  to  have  an  opportunity  to  bid  on  any 
requisition  you  may  make  for  this  material,  we  are 

Very  truly  yoxurs, 

CARPENTER  BROTHERS. 

PORTCHESTER,    NEW  YORK. 
U 


HATHAWAY  FENCE  WIRE 


Fax.  HO-D-.  19«  1889. 


P 

i 


Above  Cot  Is  One-haFf  Actual  SiM  of  Regular  Wn. 

This  wire  is  made  of  best  quality  galvanLzed  steel 
wire,  and  is  made  in  two  widths,  the  *' Regular" 
I>eing  If  inches  and  the  ^'Wide  "  3i  inchevS  in  width. 
Thei*e  is  a  growing  prejudice  against  the  use  of 
Ijarbed  wires,  and  we  believe 

THE   HATHAWAY 

IS  THE    BEST    BARBLESS    FENCE    WIRE     MADE. 

It  is  strong,  durable,  handsome,  is  not  affected  by 
cold  or  heat,  and  from  the  increasing  demand  is 
evidently  growing  in  favor.  It  has  lieen  adopted  as 
the  standard  fencing  by  some  of  the  leading  rail- 
ways, and  is  in  use  on  many  of  the  largest  stock 
farms  in  the  country. 

On  account  of  the  width  of  strand  it  is  easily  seen 
by  stock,  and  it  is  im|x)ssible  for  them  to  be  injured 
by  it  as  with  barbed  wire. 

MANTJTACTURED  BT 

BUFFALO   FENCE   WIRE   CO., 

3 1  7-32 1     Washington    Street, 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  and 

BERMUDEZ  CO. 

liaving  acquired  by  purchase  tlie  tnrgest  lake  or  deposit  of  Aaphalt  in  llie 
world,  coveriug  nn  urea  of  over  1,000  acres.  Biiuatcd  in  the  Stale  of  Bcnnude/., 
Venezuela,  nnd  liuving  exi')ended  large  sums  of  mouey  in  perfecting  ship- 
ping  facilities,  are  now  prepuretl  lo  sell  und  deliver  a  refined  Afiplmlt  of 
over  95  per  cent,  purity  tind  of  a  quality  far  superior  to  any  otbcr  for 
paving,  roofing,  etc.  It  will  do  50  per  cent,  more  work  than  any  other 
ARphult.  We  guamnlee  its  excellence  and  purity,  and  Prof.  £.  J.  DeSmedt, 
our  chemist,  will  give  scientific  i\nd   exi>ert  iustructiuns  to  parties  using  it. 


NEW  YORK  &  BERMUDEZ  COMPANY, 

25  BEAVER   STREET, 
NEW  YORK. 
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J  USX     OUT. 

engineers' 

Surveying  Instruments. 

Their  Construction,  Adjustment,  and  Use. 

BY 

IRA   O.   BAKER,  C.E., 

PROFESSOR   OF   CIVIL   ENGINEERING,    UNIVERSITY   OK   ILLINOIS, 

AUTHOR    OF    TREATISE    ON'    MASONRY    COSSTRUCTION. 
Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Greatly  Enlarged. 

Bound  in  cloth.  400  pages,  ex  7*2  inches  ;  86  illuMrations,  CT>pTous  intlex. 
L*ach  Insinimcni  is  C'^nsidered  separately,  the  best  form  of  construciion  is  c'i>- 
cus^ed,  the  sources  tt  error  in  use  &re  pointed  out,  data  are  given  as  i<*  the 
dei;;ree  of  precision  atiained  in  actual  practice,  and  suggestions  are  made  a^  to 
the  most  accurate,  rapid,  and  convenient  methods  of  using  iu 

Chaptekk:  Chain  and  Tape;  Tripod  and  Leveling  Screw*;  Maenetic  Compass; 
Solar  Compass:  Telescope:  Vernier;  Transit:  Solar  Transit;  Plane  Table;  Stadia 
and  Qradientcr;   Spirit  Level:   Aneroid  and  Mercurial  Barometers. 


NOTICE    OF    THE    FIRST    EDtTION    OF    THE    LAST    TWO  CHAPTERS. 

"This  little  w.-*tJc  i»  eminently  r'^^'i'^a'  in  :he  iruc  sense  of  the  word.  It  may  be  called 
acri'.icikm.  i.>v>.  on  icrelm*:,  siricv  1:  p':r,:soi:!  the  defectum  pariicuUr  of  each  process.  Thus 
it  ::ives  a  conrct  apprccution  o:  ti\c  r^r.-metcr  and  the  ^pi^lt tcvel.  We  are  pica&ed  toseea 
w-r;cof  :^is  ohara.;:er  Ai'pcir.  Writers  >. :  more  r'^<'i^'>'i*^'U'<  ^^'lu^c*  labor  i^ften  under  the 
iaipre**ii  n  thai  a  piea  needs  to  be  made  i.r  an  ^nJ  Miience.  Heoce  ihey  brine  I'-rward 
a^:lormAiiy  B>xl  reiults  and  re:r.arl(ab".e  .iceemcnti'  ard  examples.  Most  readers,  unlortc- 
n.»;r;y.  t.tice  them  as^-nr^rnr  pTac:»ce.  and  atttrward$  become  dtsappoioird  by  personal  expe- 
rience. Thus  arises  much  of  the  talk  about  :^.c  ct-rl1ic:  ri  iheury  and  practice  We  rec-^m- 
mrnd  rrofcti<c^r  KvkekN  essav  als<.''  wr  :he  ckarnes^  ^nc  ccnLisrress  with  which  it  is  written. 
I;  i,'.Mi:ai»^  much  se^vlcca^'c  matter  to  the  btudcntand  i>.  the  piactitit^ocr,  well  dxpresscd."— 


F»riee        .        •        .        S3.00. 
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